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Madame d'Brlon. 

CHAFXKB I. 

Ht good friends, I nm Desire Lantier, at yoor 
servioe— ft KonoMiid, % small pr^^priUaire in 1117 
way; but. blese yon 1 a few yean ago I was only 
a valet. Now, it is not often that a gentleman's 
gentleman undertakes to write a story. Ladiee'- 
maids do frequently. In fact- I am sometimes 
almost horror-etmdk at the awfn* secrets thtt 
those confidential ereatnres give to cA9 pnblic, 
but gentlemen's gentlemen, rarely. 

Jam the exception, however. 



Havine been one of the fortanate in the tUage 
ou sort, I settled aU old scores, and tben quitted 
F6oamp to seek fiune and fortune as^ a valet. 
Well, time passed. I made money— yes, I nuide 
it by modest speoolatioufl. I gained a reputation, 
and, after an abaenoe of ten years, I returned to 
my village, to find my parents dead, and 'Vliginie, 
my pretty httle sister Virginie, gone, and no one 
could tell me whither. 

No one except Toioette, the fortune-telling old 
hag, who lives yet just under the ciifi!. She told 
me. and I paid well for the information, but it 
wae worth Its price. 




MAIUlia n'sRLOh.-' M01fl>IIVR, I AU THE VlCOMTfSSB D BELON. THAT HAN, JIY HrSBAND, 18 TOVE 
WZn'8 LOVSK. SRB 18 ▲ LXTTEB 8BKT TO BIM BT HVB TBStBBOAT. JVDQB VOW." 
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I returned to Paris, bat I aoon fell ill, and was 
fof««d to retire from the ■errioe of Monsieur le 
Qeneral Fleory. At the end of t few weeks I re- 
eorered snffloientlT to enter that of the Yiooote 
Philippe Girodet d Erlon, an Amerioan, a Soath- 
tmer who had bat lately fallen heir to a great 
fortune and a grand title. 

Let me add that, for excellent reasons, I was 
no longer Desird, tot DominiqtM Lantler, and as 
Dominique only, my employer knew me. 

Now, the yicomte was a fine fellow. He was 
tall and black-eyed, handsome, generous, and the 
greatest roui in Europe. To sum it all up, I may 
say of him what has already been said of a fkr 
freater personage : *'It was the busineM of his 
tifis to break all the commandments, except one. 
Se did net steaL" 

And when I say that Mon«iemr le Yioomte did 
«ot steal, I say all the good that can be said of 
him, from a moral point of view. 

But we got along togpetber admirably, monsieur 
and I. It IS tree that I was neither Aall nor hand- 
some, nor gallant, but my heart was light and 
full of tenderness for all the world ; so full of 
forgiTiog teoderoess, that once when I OYerheard 
a young person of my acquaintance say to a 
friend, *^0e pautire DwfUnique^ he is not hand- 
fome, like Anatole, bat he is to good." I did not 
utter a repmaohful word, but I managed to break 
Aoetole's head before a week was orer, and then 
I said ** adiea " to mademoiselle. 

Ah, what a merry life we led in Paris, monsieur 
and 1 1 We had an oparfefMfU in the lUie Lafltte, 
?ery near the Maison Dorl My master kept the 
finest horses, gate the most exquisite petiU 
tauperf, and spent the most money of any man in 
France. He lired, in fkot, the enjoyable, iuxnri- 
ous life of a garfion, with an unlimited banker's 
aooount. 

And this charming existence had lasted for 
sereral months, when, one morning in early 
Spring, there came a turn in affairs. 

I was in the Testibule, brushing a coat, when 
the bell rang. I opened the door. A lady dressed 
•n black entered. That did not startle me, for it 
cas not the first time I had seen a lady enter that 
very apartment. 

But this one bad not the manner of any pre- 
ceding yisitor. She was neither so insoUiitly 
•elf-posseased as a fair one of the Qoartier Brdda, 
nor so nervously agitated as a person of the 
grand monA'i would hare been. She was simply 
oalm, composed, and gracious; and from the 
moment I heard her roice and saw her face, I felt 
irresistib'y attracted toward her. 

And what a facet As clearly cut, as perfect 
and as colorless as th&t of a marble goddess, with 
great brown eyes, straight brows, and a tiny 
mouth. Bither thin were the lips, and haughtily 
ourred, but yery pretty, notwithstafiding. 

And what a roice, my friends! so low, and 
iweet, and musioall 

«*MoDdear/* said the unknown, ** I wish to see 
Monsieur le Yicomte d'Erlon.'' • 

** Madame,** I answered with a bow, ** my mas- 
ter has just gone out** 

**But he will return presently ?** 



*' He certainly will, madame.** 

**Then, mon ami, with your permiasion, I will 
wait for him,*' she said. 

I led the way to the aaUm, and withdrew to an 
adjohiing chamber. Throagh the parted curtains 
of the door I could see the stranger sitting by » 
window thai gave upon the courtyard. Preeently 
she arose and walked about the room, looking 
ourioosly at ererything, and touchioflr eTerythiog^ 
from the cigars and a tiny glore, with ** Coralie " 
embroidered on the gauntlet, to a perfomed 
billet fh)m Coralie herself; that monsieur had 
received only the day before. This she deliber- 
ately <*rew fhnn its enrelope and read. I was 
oTercome with astunisbment, and upon the paint 
of addressing a 4(entle remonstrance, when this 
extraordinary visitor crossed the room rapidly 
and opened the other door— the door of my mas- 
ter's bedchamber. I was by her side now. 

"Madame T I cried, " there is nobody here, t 
have already told you " 

But the unknown interrupted me with a some- 
wbftt impatient gesture. 

''Sfienoel** she commanded, imperiously. 
** Ton have already told me a falsehood. That is 
enoQgh. Your master has not been home all 
night." 

And then she returned to her seat by the win- 
dow, and I, in sUence, stole softly to my post of 
observation. 

In a few moments more a oarriasre rolled into 
the courtyard— a step tripped up the stairs, the 
bell sounded, the door was opened, and Monsieor 
le Yicomte Philippe Qirodet d'Erlon stood hefore 
me. 

** Monsieur,*" I commenced, in a mysterious- 
whisper, " there is a lady in the salon/' 

**F€$te! Whoisshe?'* 

" I do net know, monsieur. She is younor ; sh» 
is handsome ; she has read Mademoiselle Coralie's 
letter; she has been into your bedroom; she 



*' PhUippe t" interrupted those soft tones. ** It 
is I, mon ami, and I am waiting for you**' 

At the sound of that voice, the look of surprise 
with which my master was receiving the an- 
nouncement of his visitor's performances changed 
to one of blank horror. My word, I bad never 
seen the gay gentleman so distnrbed. 

But this emotion speedily vatiished, and be 
turned upon the speaker with a smothered ex- 
3lamation that might have joeo % welcome, but I 
mistook it for a curse. 

«• Philippe r 

She had removed her bonnet and mantle, and 
was standing in the doorway ; and a very pretty 
picture I inwardly acknowledged that ehe made, 
for I saw now what I had not seen before— that 
her short, ftdr hair clustered in flat rings about 
an exquisite head, that a rose-leaf tint had crept 
into her snowy cheeks, and that her great eyee 
were fairly luminous. One little white hand up* 
held the heavy poriihre, the other was extendad 
to my master. 

** Philippe," she repeated, "come!** 

She was obeyed. . 

Monsieur le Vicomte sprang forward, and then 
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-4kd pofUhn feU, and the door wis oloaed upon 
tli« ttro. 

A wuhL hour passed ^efore I was again dis- 
torbed. Then my ni aster called me. 

** Dominique, receive mad&me's orders,** be 
said, shortly, without looking at me, and nerer 
pausing in his restless pacing to and fro. 

**H7 good Dominiqae,** interposed the ladj, 
rising and approaching me, '* you are to go to 
the H tel de Saxe, in the BVle d'Autin.** 

•'Good, madame.** 

**Tou are to see my (naid, Jacqueline, and to 
fetch her here, with my luggage.'* 

"Good, madame.** 

<*That is all, Dominique." 

** Scarcely, madame. Tour name, if yon 
please.** 

*' True, true. Itadame la Vlcomtesse d'Erlon. 
Please go now, Dominique.** 



OHAPmB II* 

Two J>XYB had gone by, and in that short space 
of timi^ a complete transformation had been 
effected at No. 19 Bue Lafitte, aa Meoynd. 
Madame and Jacqueline were there. And 
madame was a marvel, a thorough tactician, a 
skiUfhl <|fpIomatitt. She managed m? master as 
a minister manages bis sovereign, or as a mar- 
flbal manages his armies. And she merited 
deoorotions far more than many others do who 
wear tbem. It was, I repeat, wonderfol, but 
Mon^eur d'Rrlon's conduct was still mCre so. 
He uttered no protest, even to me. In fact, be 
was obstinately domb about the whole matter, 
and once, when I Tentured to ask him bow lo-^g 
he had been married, he answered just as I ex- 
pected be would, for he was a remarkably civil 
person to his inferiors. 

*^ Dominiqee,** said he, looking up lazily through 
a cloud of (dgar-smoke, •* that is none of your 
business. I am married. Let that knowledge, 
eontent you, as H does me.** 

He studiously avoided his wife, however, never 
meeting her except in the iaionf and then never 
qyeakiag to her before me. Of course, I endea- 
vored to coltiTate Jacqueline, but Jacqueline was 
old, and ugly, and obatinate, and I might just as 
well have paid my respects to the blank wall. 

80, ycm seet there was realty nothing 4o distract 
my attentiott ffom my dirty in the ante-ofaamber, 
where I had been stationed by monsieor. And 
that duty was simple enough. Whenever little 
hoUinea trotted up the marble staircase, and 
, paused before our door, I was to send them trot- 
ting down again yet more hastily. Bat Madame 
la Ticomtesse never fiailsd to call to m^, loud 
enouffh to be beard by the wearer of the Uttle 
boMnes; 

** Dominique, tell that person that my husband 
is not at home. Bid her enter, however ; I wiB 
see her.** 

I leave yon to guess hew many accepted the 
polite invitation and entered. 

And more Ibaa half the time moosfeur was in 
hit chamber, and, of course, orsrheard aB that 



passed. Decidedly, matters were altogether,in- 
comprehensible. I went down to the oonoihrge 
for the flttieth time. I reproached her bitterly. 

"For shame, Madame GradCtl** I said. '*! 
would never have beUered this of you. Here ie 
my mtster, who is m| geoeruus as a prince, and 
yet you refuse to render him the least service.** 

Me dame's fat hands were clasped in horrified 
wonder, and her round l^ck eyes grew rounder 
and blackbr yet, 

** I reftise to. render a service to Monsieur le 
Yioomte? Who? If If Bmesttne Gtadpt? 
Why, Monsieur Dominique, you are jesting 1 I 
would 3ut myself in pieces tor him!** 

*'Tet you will not prevent those women coming 
Uptons.** 

"Ah, those women! Well, monsieur, they are 
little devils, those, women t Tbey glide past the 
log$ like ghosts. I never see them. I never 
know that tbey are here until I catch the rustling 
of their skirts upon the staira. Then I run after 
them. I can, I shout, but, paf I tbey are already 
at your door. Now, wtiat do you say to that, my 
friend?" 

I oQuld have said that, in my soul, X knew that 
an this story was false, and that ehe was selling 
us to Madame d*£rloQ ; but as euch a declaration 
might have prodoced the most unpleasant results, 
I wisely bald my tongue. < 

'* Go in peace, monsieur,** continued ihe artless 
creature. *' If another woman ascends that 
staircase she will have to pass over my dead 
body." 

A half-hour had not gone by, when that little 
brown-eyed witch, Sylvie, rang our bell. 

**Be very'^csreful. Monsieur Dominique; it is 
important,** she whispered, handing me a letter. 

*' Mademoiselle,** said I, In the same tone, " tell 
me, did you pass over a'dead body on the stairs?" 

She jumped back with a low cry. 

"JfonDieu/ no. Whj?'* 

•• And you did not kill the oondk^gt ?** 

It makes me langh now when I think of that 
youhg person's abrapt departure; but when I 
.recall the backward glance of amusement, horror 
and IMght, I fairly hold my sides. How Sylvie 
got down the stairs, Proridenoe and the condhrge 
alone know. I have an idea that she roiled down. 
I did not go to see, however. I just shut the 
door and turned away, to stand face to face with 
my mistress. 

<* Give me that letter,** said she. 

*• My dear madame, if you ** 

"Giveme that letter!" 

** Madame, I cannot betray a cotoftdenoe.** 

Her red lips curved in a half-sad, half-mocking 
smite. 

^ Betray a confidence t" Then, suddenly : "See, 
Dominique, I am alone and neglected. I hnve 
not a fHend in the world. Dominique, for God*B 
sake, be my friend.** 

" Madame, I would die for you.'* 

*« But you will not betray him for me V 

I hesitated. She turned away with a deep- 
drawn sigh. 

**I see," she murmured. "You cannot, poor 
Dominique!** 
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I nuhed to her; I knelt before her; I eeised 
her hands and kieaed them. 

'* Madame r* I cried— **madamet dear m^e- 
treae, for yon loan do an things! Takeitl" 



^ PBBSBirTLT, madame oaine to me. 

' •< Here is the letter, my good Dominiqtie. Ton 

can gire it to your master when he oomea, and 

yon need not say thai I know anything of it, for 

there is no harm done, yon see." 
80, after all, monsleiir reeeited his letter In 

good time. «_. 

OHAim XEU 

It was after ten the next erening when my 
mistress and laUghted flrom a hired carriage at a 
eertaio mansion in the Fanboorg 8t. Germain. 

*<Annoanoe Madame la Yicomtesse d'Brlon,*' 
said my mistress, and I, following closely, had 
the pleasure of witnessing the tableau which 
soon presented itself in that gorgeons $dUm. 

<< Madame la Tieomtesse d'ErlonT cried the 
▼alet. And If he had cried, ** I proclaim the end 
of the world 1" he could not hare cansed a greater 
sensation among the three persons present. 
They started to their feet One, a white-haired, 
ilne-looking man, adranoed to the introder; the 
second, a handsome woman, uttered a cry of 
astonishment ; but the third, who was my mas- 
ter, mads one step iisrward, paused, folded his 
arms, knit his black brows, and so stood, braced, 
as it were, against the impending shook. 

It came in these words, and in an open letter 
hand^'d to the white-haired man : 

«< Monsieur le Prince de Yarignon ?* 

The other bowed. 

"Monsieur, I am the Yicomtesse d^Erlon. 
That man, my husband, is yonr wifo*s lorer. 
Here is a letter sent to him by her, yesterday. 
■Judge now." 

Monsieur de Yarignon recelTed the missive with 
a courteous bow, and read it carefoliy. 

**U it true?" said he, at last, breaking the 
dread silence that had f^en upon the group. 
"^Oan It be true; that this lady is your wifo, 
monsieur?" 

** It is true, man Frbwe,** was the haughtily- 
giren reeponse. 

<*Tou see," interrupted my mistress, with her 
reckless, mocking laugh, '* and yet you were 
almost guilty of the rudeness of doubting me. 
Oh, ile I Yes, truly, I am that happy creature, 
Madame d^Erlon, whose existence you nerer otcu 
suspected, whose existence no one in France 
suspects. Monsieur le Prince, I have the honor 
to salute you. Monsieur le Yicomte, I trust to 
have the pleasure of seeing yon when jou return 
to the Bue Lafitte. Adieu, gentlemen." 

And without another word, simply gathering 
up her skirts as she passed the princess, my 
mietrees walked to the door, I following. But 
she paused upon ^^^be threshold, arrested by the 
prince's tone of command. 

**Wait, madamel Ton cannot go yet. Wait I 
you must tell me—" 

** Pardon, monsieur. I shall tell you nothing 



more. Tbere is my husband. Address yourself 
to bim," niadame answered, haughtily, and swept 
from the room. 

Mt maeter did not return that night Ood 
only knows how madame passed the wesry hourst 
for she had sent Jaoqueline to bed, and remained 
alone. 

Once only she lifted the portiir€ between the 
BdUm and the reception-room, where I kept my 
lonely watch. 

'* Are you there, good Dominique?" she asked, 
in that sweet way that alwsys went to my heart 

"I am here, madame,** I answered. *'Fear 
nothing." 

*' Poor Dominique I" 

The curtain fell, and I heard no more until 
broad day. 

Then there came the sound of wheels hi the 
court I opened the outer door. Hasty steps 
were echoing on the staira. In a moment more 
my master appeared. 

** Where is madame?" 

I pointed to the so^on. 

He dashed past me and entered It He did nol 
close the door, so I heard all. He did not even 
draw the curtain, so I saw alL 

Madame was standing in the middle of the 
chamber when monsieur strode up to her, his 
face liTid, his eyes glaring with a denll^h fury. 

** Woman, tbere has been murder done!" he 
said. 

** Ton are not hurt, monueur ? " - 

**No, but De Yarignon is dead. Ate you' 
satisfied?" 

*'Not at all. I would have preferred differ- 
ently." 

** ifa /oi, I beUere it. You are oruel and wicked 
enough for that, and worse. Woat demon drorv 
you to this? T^llme!" 

*'What demon? Tou are right That is the 
word. It was the demon of lore. I Iotc yoa. 
Yes, I love you, and no woman shall comg hetweesi 
us, and live. I swear it, oil, mom IHm T 

« Actress!" 

*<Iamnot But I am your wifis; detested and 
sbandoned now, but your wife always. Ah, 
monsieur, with what ean you reproach me? Uk 
what haye I offended ?" 

**You have not offended, nor do I reproaeh 
you. It is all my fault I should havs remem- 
bered that women of your olaas are always 
malicious and reTengefuL" 

**But faithfU. Only grand hidies make un- 
faithful wiree." 

*<Perhape ao. Well, I do not wish to be rude, 
or I would remind you that, after all, you hare 
been a very fortunate person. If I had not been 
such a fool as to manry you-if I had not taken 
you to America, and so giren you the oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate yourself with my old idiot of 
an uncle, and become his heiress, you would not 
now be able to gratify your wicked propeoaitiea^ 
and track me about the world to wear me oat 
with your persecutions. Pardie, yes, you are 
the most fortunate person of my acquaintance. 
Dominique r 
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Iwmiitohlm. 

** MoDBieiir le Yioomte called ?** 

'*Ym. Ezplftia the oonad mystery of that 
letier.** 

'* Permit me," interrupted madama. " Domin- 
xqae can explain nothing. I oTorheard your go- 
botween. I took the Utter from yonr eerrant, 
and I mibatltated another in tte plmse. No 
mystery, yon seob" 

Jndge of my mrprise when, instead of the in. 
dignant onthnrst that I espooted, iny master only 
laughed, not sweetly, not pleasantly, OTon, it is 
troe, hat still he laughed. 

^'Oh, Yirgfaiie, my beloved little wife! Ah, 
Tirginie, my preoioos ons I my sngel 1** 

And, langhing stUl, he quitted ns. 

Seeing that msdame appeared to be lost in a 
preftmnd rererie, I seized the opportunity and 
stole as noiselessly as possible fkom the room. 

Presently my master^ bell sommoned me. 

'' Pack a tnmk," said he, as nnoonoemellly as 
possible. ** I start for London to-night** 

That was all. Kot a word aboat (he letter. 

When oar preparations were finished, monsieor 
retamed to the saion. 

••I leave yon now, Tirginie/* he annoonoed, 
ahrays with the same qniet onconcern. 

*' He is reaUy dead, then ?" 

*'Tes. Speak no more of it, I beg. Will yoa 
meet me at London ?'* 
• •• Z monsfear I" 

"Tea, madame. Oertainlyyoaoannot sappose 
that I would expect any one else.* 
1 »« Ah, may I-PhlHppe ?»* 

"Mtyyoa?** \ 

He caught her in his arms— I saw him do it- 
be canght her in his arms ; he kissed her again 
and again. 

**May your he repeated. ••Poor, foolish, 
Jealous little wife! Tes, come to me, Yirginie. 
Come, forgiTB, and, with God's help, we will be 
liftppy yot. Nay, do not weep, dearest one ; tears 
unneire me. Do not weep, but pzomise to come 
tome." 

Ah, my good friends, will you not beliefe that 
the promise was made, andfalfllled? 

OHAPm IT. 

See ns now at the Yertona Palace. You who 
know Yenioe, know the Yertona Pslace. You 
haTO admired it, of course. You can run glibly 
orer the ugly stories conoeming it, that are 
handed down ftcm generation to generation. 
Well, let those stories pass. What mattered it 
to U8 whether the marble floors were stained with 
damp or blood? We were braye. Ay, three 
brave, strong and reckless souls, eo we were 
speedily at home in that spadous old place, with 
its small paned, deep-framed windows, its ghostly 
eorridors, itfi massive staircases, and its screen 
of rank ivy that covered it as mold covers a 
grave. 

I confess that, at first, it was not a lively habi- 
tadoo, bat my master's constant presence, hu 
pleasant voioe and ringing laugh soon made it 



quite home-Uke,aBd the itmoepbere of fore sad 
oonfldenee wis simply heavenlv. 

All unhappineas ooneemlng tbat Uaim>n seemed 
to have died with the man who had been so 
foully wronged. And, as for the women who had 
deceived him, no one appeared to know or oare 
the least in the world aboat her. 

The duel had oaosed a great excitement ; the 
victim had been buried, and the widow was some- 
where^ certainly ; it really did not matter where. 
It did not matter now to Madame d'Brlou. 
Heavens 1 how that woman had changed 1 She 
was fresher and brighter, and more beautifhl 
than ever. And love did it all— love and faith. 
She loved and she believed. That was the seoreti 
One morning, intrusted by my master with a 
commission, I soaght her as soon as he l|ad gone 
oat for his drive and his letters and his visits, for 
hi that fashion did he always sum up his dailv 
dutiee. *^ -^ 

So, when I had seen btm o^ I weot to the 
vioomtesse.' She was ia her cbaiubflr, aud re- 
ceived me gracious lY ; then, a^t mj request, she 
dismissed th at old Jb cqaoline. B at a grtat, surly 
dog that mad am d faiLd fbund aomewherfl, and that 
monsiear hated^ and aptly named " Fieud,*' was 
permitted to remain. During tbe whole inter- 
view that followecl, that brute flraa beside his 
benefactress, crottcbing tbere acd winking his 
green eyes at me ^ and £r row ling andibly. The 
oircumstanoe did not impress me then. It did 
later, and now I remember it with positive dread. 
''Madame,'' I said, entering upon my subject 
boldly, " I am charged by my master to give you 
tJiis." 

I pUced befcxre her a small hrory box, of ex- 
quisite workmaoddp. 

" What is it?" she asked, flushing prettily and 
smiling up at me. 

''Nothing but bonbonB. Open it, madame. 
Press this spring. There I " 
•< Oh, Dominique r 
I caught her hand. 

" Ifadame la ^comtesse, pendt me," I said, 
trying to speak cahnly. "Do not touch them~ 
do not, for the love of Heaven 1" 
** Why, what do you mean V 
"Nothing but this. Waiti" 
I took 8 bonbon from the box, broke it, and 
threw the pieces faito a gilded cage swinging 
among the vines that draped the window. Down 
dashed the ill-fated bird. Amor, and pecked at 
the sweets, caroling blithely, when suddenly he 
faltered, was sUent, and fell over, dead I 

I turned to madame. She was standing bv the 
cage, her hands clasped, and two great tears 
stealing down her cheeks. 
" Do you understand me now ?" I ventured. 
She raised her glorious eyes to miLS. 
" They are poisoned," she said, sfanply. 
"Yes." 

"Who did it?" 

" Who sent them ?" I demanded. 
" Tou say that my hasband sent them. Dare 
you accuse bim ?" 

" I dsre. Nay, hear me, madame. I will do 
more than acou$e; I wlU prote. From the day 
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joa eotered Honsieiir dl&rioo's borne, I bare 
been oommiesioned bj bim to ftot m a spj npoo 
yoQ, and to report every aotkm, every word." 

" Wretob I* 

**That am I not, bat be ie. He bates joxl 
Ton know it, yet yen could oome to bim. V7bat 
madneee, m7n Dim! Wbat madoese! Well, 
yon came, and yon bad not been twelve bonre 
with ns belbre monsiear made me a proposition, 
wbiob waa tbat, fbr a certain oonddeiratlon I 
•honld act as espi-m,** * 

** And yon consented ?" 

"I promised— yes, madame. But after tbat 
•caudal and duel, be concluded to find graver 
work for me to do. So now, madame, I am pro- 
moted from tbe office of spy to tbat of assassin.'' 

Uy listener sbuddered. 

** Will you kill me, Dominiqne?" 

"Do you ask that qnesiioo, madame? In tbe 
name of Qod, be just, and say to whom bave I 
been faitbfbl. Has it been to your busband ? 
Hove I not already betrayed bim to yon ? Do I 
not betray bim now f Kill you f—you f Can vou 
think it?" 

'^But wbat could prompt bim to tbis now 7** 

** His pa«sion for Madame de Yarignon. Sbe is 
bere. You do not know it, for you are scarcely 
more than a prisoner. Bat sbe is bere. He sees 
her daily, and be wiebes to free himself for her 
•ake.'* 

"And you I Why are you so good to me, 
Dominique V* 

" Why ? I will tell you, madame. Tears ago, 
when I quitted Normandy, I left there a little 
sister -a pore, good (tiri. When 1 retnmed to 
Normandy, I found there no sister. Nothing but 
the ugly story of her sin and shame." 

" Had she sinned, Domtoiquo?*' 

" Had sbe not, madame ? Gone, and no one 
could tell me whither! But at last I found a 
due, and so, through patient working, I gained 
my reward. I learned the name of her wronger 
—a fine gentleman whom a cursed late had sent 
to our ffilage. He was rich, too, and I— w^ I 
was poor, for a valet seldom becomes a banker, 
even with such a generous master as mine was. 
I bad been in the service of Honsieur le General 
Fleury, if you remember, madame ; so, when old 
Toinette sold me her inlormatioQ, I took counsel 
with myself. I said, * See, now, my friend, it is 
true tbat this rascal bas injured you. Still, be 
has neither stolen your purse nor broken your 
bead. He has only dishonored you. Clearly, 
then, it is no question for the tribunal:* ; it is an 
affair between man and man. But if I should go 
to tbis honorable gentleman as an equal, he 
would have me kicked firom his presence. I will 
do better. I will go to him as a servant, not as 
Desii^ Ills poor victim's brother, but as Domin- 
ique Lantlf r.' Tes, madame, thus did I reason, 
and tbe result was that I became a servant to my 
greatest enemy, bat I learned all that I sought to 
learn.** 

"And tbat was?" 

'* That my Yirginie, my tender-hearted, fool- 
ish, igoorant little Yirginie, was deadc'' 



I paused. Madame*s Ceioe suik upon her 
bands. - 

'* Yirginie! tbat Is my name, tool" 

*' I know it, madame." 

'' But the man ? who was be ?* 

**Ycvrhtu^andr 

^* Tes, I thought so. How could you remain 
with him when you knew that he was tbe guilty 
one?" 

'*Tou may well ask that. HomoouM I, indaedT 
I will tell you. 'Ton kept me." 

''ir looking fixedly at me. 

"Ton, madame. Ah, try to understand ms^ I 
beg. I entered the vioomte^s servioe, bopimr, 
doubting, fearing. I did not know that my sister 
was really dead until after you came. Before 
that time I was a num of will and decision. Binoe 
then J bave been nothing but an assassin at heart 
and a coward hi action. A hundred times have I 
said, * I will kill him,* and a hundred tfanss has 
the t^u«ht of yon made a poltroon of me. I 
could kill him—yes ; tut, God be merciful I I 
would die ifor you, madame." 

"Poor Donunique, you love me, then ?" 

** f es, I love you just as I loved my Yfa-giaia* 
There can be no insult in that, madame. ^ I lof 
you as I Icved my little sister, and no power on 
earth shall take me ftom you. I will guard you. 
I will give my life for you, if need be. Ah, 
madame, bad as I am, my heart turns to water 
when I thiok of you ! Do not, ah, do not bid me 
leave you!" 

I shall never forget the sad wistfulness with 
which my mistress watched me aa I told her all 
tbis ; and wbe^ I bad finished, she asked : 

*• Where d'/Yirginie die?" 

** In America. He took her there. He told mm 
so when I spoke of ber as a girl whom I had 
known, and I then ventured, laughingly, to 
accuse him. He im agio ed th at I knew more than 
1 did, and so bonoied me with bis oonfldeoce." 

**Dead! Well, let us work for ber now, 
Dominique 1" 

" Let us work, madame." 

" Swear it !•• 

** I swear I" 

Sbe gave me ber hand. I kissed it. It was 
thus that I registered my oath. 

"And now for the prlnoess, said madams. 
"Well, since she is here, I will send ber a pi^ 
sent. I will send ber the box of bonhont tbat my 
husband has giTsu me. Will you see tbat they 
reach her?" 

*' I will attend to that." 

** Thank you, my good friend. And, Domin- 
ique, let it be well understood that they come 
from Monsieur dTrlon." 

Before night, Madame de Yirignon bad re- 
ceived her present. 

OBAPTEB V. 

I nm not see my master all day. Truth to tell, 
I did not expect him. I knew tbat be would give 
me ample time to do the work required. 

As for my mistress, she dM not leave bar 
chamber until evening. Then she went to th« 
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•adan^ and tbtt great ugly brnte of a dog solktd 
in after ber, and atretebed bimtelf at ber feet. I 
sair them wben I took in tbe candles, bat 
madame did not appear to nptioe me^wbereaa 
Tiend growled .Tiotonsty. 'How borriblj pa^ my 
mietreea was ! Positively, sbe Mgbtened me. 

Presently tbe Tioomte retoned. Bab 1 a glance 
at tbat fi^ told of tbe lowerinff storm. 

'* Oome wiib me !** be said, briefly. 

I followed to tbe iokm, Madame arose sflentlj 
as we entered, 

** Now, wretflh, tell me wbo sent that box to 
Madame de Yadgnon T 

**l did," interposed bis wife. <*I reoeired 
tben^ from yon, and I sent tbem to ber. Is sbe 
dead?" 

"Mnrdereest** orled tbe yioomte^ springing at 
ber with nplifted hand. **It was yon wbo killed 
berr 

"Field! Save me, Fiend r 

Hie words bad searoely flUlen from tbe woman's 
Hps wben there was a sayage growl, a msb, a 
smothered ory, a fall, and then arms were bidd- 
ing me fast in a nerroos emlnmce ; a white face 
was dose to mhie, and a ▼oloe was calling : 

*<Desir«l Desir^I Desir^r 
■ Ob, the horrible agony of tbat moment I 

I tore myself from madame. I seized the dog, 
and endea?ored to dnrw him off the proetrate 
man. 

Fntfle efforti Hie beast had bis fee by tbe 
throat, and was killing blm. 

'* Bing for assistance 1 Bing T I commanded. 

** Is be'dead?'* my mistress asked. 

" No-ring r 

Instead of obeying, she reseated herself sod 
looked coldly at ns. 

I sprang to the door, shonting to the serrants. 
When they came flocking in, poor Fiend bad 
loosed bis hold. He was lying dead from a 
rapier-thmst, the only weapon at band. It was 
an^andent siEiirf that rapier. A cnriodty, pat to 
the most ignoble ase, for with it I bad killed the 
brate, hot, pordiet tbe brnte bad been bolder 
tbtn I— Ae/iod JciOed the man I 

4 

OBAFm TZ. 

I TUBHEn to look for madame. She bad dis^- 
peared. I left tbe others with tbe corpee, and 
went to ber chamber. 

^ Madame,*' I oommenoed. 
f At ber gestnre of silence, I pansed. Then she 
adranced to meet me, and in ber hand was a 
coinm<m cbaplet— a rosary of carved wood. 

"See this,*" she faid, with bated breath, hold- 
ing tbe beads aloft 

1 koew them. Just snch as those had I, a boy, 
ikshioned for baby Yirginie. 

"Enfant /" I cried, the old manner of speech 
oomiog to me at the sight of this memento of my 
jonih—'' enfant, where art thon ?** 

"Here! Ah, De#ir6-bro her— I am yonr 
YlTRtDiel I am the little siscer of that happy 
time. Ah, brother, for sweet Mary's sake, be 
pitifal 1 I did not know yon nntil yon told me 
the story of the past. I bare been wrong, I 



linow, bnt then my heart has been torn, and my 
life has been wrecked, and that has made mm 
wicked. No 1 it la false I I have not done wrong. 
I have been sinned against God knows bow I 
have snflered; let Ood jndge. I>e)iir6— brother 
--let Hmijndffe and sentence I** 

My Yirginie I I held ber to my armR. I kissed 
her again and again, and this I said : 

"I forgive thee. Eren if Eb oondemns, I for- 
gi?etheel" 

I liEAXifiD many things before tbat night bad 
passe 1. First, X became conrinced tbat Yin^inis 
was a wife. ^Qiat old node of whom the Ticomts 
had spoken had seen ber, bad heard her story, 
and, npon a threat of disinheritance, compelled 
bis nephew to marry her. Then, by way of keep» 
ing his word, the old ^an made Yirginie. bia 
heiress. Dissensions edened. DlirlOn came to 
Paris. Hie wife fonnd him there; and then, ws 
know the rest 

Thxbs is a lady of the Bnssian Oonrt, a Tery 
grand lady, I assnre yoa« Her husband, a. psf^ 
son of distinctlo», enjoys the confldence of kis 
sovereign, bnt madame, who is a wit and i^ 
beatity, receiyes the adnlation of tbe worid. 

Once e^ery year this happy woman comes to a 
quiet conntiy-bonse sear St. Petersburg. To th» 
man wbo is always tbe first to welcome ber, she 
says: 

"I am here, my brother." * 

And be answers : 

" Ood bless yon, my Yirginie. God bless and 
keep yon forerer, my dieter.** 



Onriooft Wills* 



Ih 1814, Lady Francis Wilson, dangbter of tb« 
Earl of Aylesbury, was informed by Arcbdeaeon 
Potts tbat a parisbiooer of his named Wright, then 
lying dead at a poor lodgiog-house in Pimlieo, 
had left ber a valuable estate in Hampshire. The 
fair legatee ridiculed the idea, as she koew no 
such individual. However, she went to Pimlieo, 
and recognized ber defunct friend as a constant 
frequenter of the opera, who had annoyed her by 
continuallj staring at ber there, Oo'e would na- 
turally sappose tbat tbe friendless man had fallsa 
in love with tbe lady, or been attracted, perhapa, 
by her resemblance to some lost love of bis youth. 
There may have been some tender feeling in th» 
case; but then, bow are we to account for hi* 
leaving £4,000 to tbe Countess of Rosslyn, £4,00(' 
to the- Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
£1,000 to the Chancellor of tbe Ezchequer— all of 
whom were ignorant of his existence i The worthy 
Arobdeacdn would have scouted tbe notion of tbt- 
man heins insane, for had h^ not proved himsdl 
in his rigot mind by leaving him £1,000. " as a 
mark of apprpMitioo of a sermon be baa beard 
him preach r In 1772, a Monmouthshire squire 
left £20,000 to a laboring man to whom he would 
not speak while liTins. A Mr. Furstone left 
£7>000 to tbe first man hoaring bis surname, wbo 
should produce and marry a female Furstone. 
This was one way tor a lone man to provide him- 
self with heirs: but we prefer the practice of 
honest George Wats, of Stoice-Bishop, wbo, hav- 
ing no kinsman or kinswoniuo to whom he could 
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bequeath sundij oottaees of wbioh be bad, by I left each of his humble tenants the cottage in 
indnatry and aeli'-deniai; made himself proprietor, which be lived. 
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T^ POWtR OF BEAUTY. 




tarn POWER 07 BBA.UTT. — " CLARA 8TRPPRD PORWARD. TBR LAlTTRRir PLA8HBD UPON HRR. 
WBDTR ARM WAS UPRAI8RO, MOTIONIXG TERM BACK.'* 



Vhe Power of Beauty. 

Amoko the passengers of the ship Tempest, 
hometwRrd boond from the Bast Inaiei to I^ew 
Tork, was Mr. WintoD, who bad Rmassed qnite a 
fortune amonff the islands, and was now on his 
way back to the home of his childhood, with his 
daughter Clara, who had come oat to bun a year 
before/ 

'* Yon were in such a harry, my dear child,'' 
said Mr. Winton, one momisg, as they stood side 
by side, looking oat seaward. ** Otherwise, hi 
should haye waited serersl months, antii the 
Essex was ready to sail, as I hare heard bad 
reports about tkis vesseU Old sailors say she is 
an unlucky craft." 



'*AU superstition, papa. Seo how finely she 
sails V* 

Clara was a beautiful oirl. Her form was en- 
dowed with that degree of fullneie, and that grace- 
fid curring of the hollow back, whieh the old 
Qreek artists always gave to the statues of their 
goddesses. 

Her eyes were brown, and, in repose would have 
been termed dreamy. When she oonyersed, how- 
eyer, they became luminous with that sointiliant 
sort of light, partly misohieyons, partly tender, 
which all men uke. 

While always preserying an easy selt.posses- 
sion, neyer permitting herself to get ozcUea, when 
she talked, ner feelings were rather indica tc c^ by 
the tones of her yoice than by her manner. At 
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one moDMB^ iliai foSoe.vooldL oome low and 
Bweet, m tM elilrpiOg of I bird; then yoa would 
hear it leaping forth liKe a rippMng i^l; then 
swelling to fnll, womanly tonee, lll£ ati organ. 
The beaatifol bosom ever moved with the roice— 
it could be seen to rise and fall, like a wbite-wingdd 
bird ujpoB the sea. As to her hair, it was a stranM 
minding of black and gold ; of raren hue in the 
shaoow, , • - " - 



light. 



, and AiU of sunshine when it caught the 



Of oonrse, Clara knew she was beantifol and 
loTelj. • 

Again and again had she obserTcd the infloence 
she exerted upob the other sex--an influence 
whicbj without exaggerating, it may be said, 
sometimes aetualljf terrified nir / 

Sa9 Bad leeD anger, jealousj^ malice and other 
batl pikSBiona ftll meet, as it were^ before her prea- 
CDct. Her lithe form— supple, roanded, elastic — 
seemed to thraw out upoa tlifi dr a magnetism as 
stratiM u It was sweet 

Stiu conversing on the deck, Clara suddenly 
hiU her par^at'fl arm, tipoQ which she was- now 
L^'aniag, trem,blfl heL.eath her bos o til. 8he looked 
up> to see her father very paJe, 

To her aniiuua inqaines, he replied: 

" Pshaw 1 It is a weak old man's notion, per- 
haps ; but, do J on know, ever since I came 
aboard, tt has seemed to me tbat those wild fel- 
lowi forward hSTs kncirn what Ls in diy chest, 
ih&t it coDtaius a millioo of dollirs— all my bard- 
earned wealth? Likes woItab, I bare seen them 
lick th^ir chopSp while their ejss gleamed upon 
me vriih wiitrdl eagerocsi, as if'thsy would readily 
have the old man's bJood for his money T' 

" FEtpa/' said Clara, smiling and patting his 
trm, '* jou must not gif e way to suon feehngs; 
y'>u fiTfl'a little oerrous/' 

" I biiliisfe 1 sm— Tes, I believa you are risbt, 
ijij child; but Jujit gknee forward, and see woat 
uli agly-lookiog set tnej are." 

Clufft did so, and shuddered. 

AEihc^ugb tbef«were ^ome bone st-Iooking faces, 
many were as fierce as those of wild animals. 
The Malay, the Spaniard, the Mulatto and the 
Kanaka were there. 

The youDff sirl endeavored to turn the con- 
Tersation, cnattiog upon a variety of subjeots, 
which soon engrossed aer father's attention. 

*'Wbat a good, kind papa,'' she flnallT said. 
" for buying me that beautiful masquerade oress I'' 

The dress alluded to was a gown of the ribbesi 
erimson silk, with a sort of TsTvet tunic attached, 
ornamented with gold and silver. 

There was also a hat—a round, velvet hat, set 
with pearls, with a silver star clasp ; above this, a 
beaatiful white and crimson feather, ourving 
gracefully half way round the hat 

The (T'-rb hadbeen made for an Indian pHncers, 
who hau, however, sold it to ^^x, Winton for a 
larae sum. 

When Clara appeared before her father in this 
^b, he had been dazzled, almost astounded, by 
Its singular fitness. The young girl shone upon 
him like some being of another world, so graceful, 
so beautiful did she appear. 

The rich complexion, the brown eyes all afflow, 
the superb figure, the balf-ooqaettisb, half-queenly 
manner, were ravishing— irresistible I 

•* Ah! my child," Mr. Winton now said, "you 
would captivate a savage in that dress I" 

She laughed raerrilv. 

Hours passed; darkness was on the sea. The 
passengers were all fast asleep. 

Suddenlv Clara was waked by a terrible noise. 

She heard a wild scream, then a splash, as of a 
body being thrown overboard I 

a' moment— all was still. 

Thon oame footsteps, softly entering the cabin. | 



She heard low voices, followed by a dull sound, 
and sevAtil groans. 

*' Father, father I" she cried, in a lend whisper 
applying her month to the door which separateo 
her room firom her parentis. 

There was a crash at the outside door of Mr. 
Winton' s room. 

Then the one leadins into Clara's apartment 
was burst open. Mr^- winton, pale and tremblings 
entered. 

"Hist, child I They are after my monej ! They 
would take the ship I They have muraeted the 
mate, who sleeps in the next room. I heard the 
axe as it deecended 1" 

Clara's lips were- compressed. Her Usee was 
pale, but her eyes flashed resolution, even while 
she trembled in every limb. 

Crash at the door again 1 

" You hav* no arms, papaf* 

'* None. What eood would they do me agsfaitt 
so many ? I looked through a grating in my door, 
and saw the cabin foil of wild men. 

At that moment, the banging of many doort 
was heard, followed by tho cracking of nre-armi, 
and shoots and screams. 

V Mr. Winton looked through the grating ii 
Clara'a door. All the passengers, after a bri« re- 
sistance, had been captured. There were k^l 
four men, besides Uie spectator. 

Tho women were screaming— begging their oap- 
tors to spare the lives of brotners and nnsbands 1 

" Dead fish tell no tales!" answered a grsol 
ooarse fellow. '* We'll see about it" 
' Crash I a third time at Mr. Winton's door, whieb. 
being of stout nak. and locked and bolted, boo 
thus far resisted all etforta to opea it It moat^ 
however, soon give way. 

Clara's movements no^ surprised Mr. Winton. 
Alaa! was the poor girl gone mad from terror? 

There she stood, rapidly, and with admirable 
belf-possession, attiring herself in the garb of tho * 
Indian princess I 

* Soon dressed* sli3 8t9od before her father, her 
great brown eves, almost supematnraliy oark, 
seeming to shed forth a beautiful, yet unearthly, 
magnetism. ' Never had the matchlesa form ap- 
peared to better advantage— never had the long 
shining hair cangbt more beautiful tints, as the 
lithe form swayoOralmost imperceptibly with every 
heave of the magnificent bosem. . '^- 

A halo seemed to surround this angelio girL 
All down her shoulders fell her rippling tresses, 
half biding some of the omamenta of her tunie, 
which flashed like stars through a golden mist 

Conscious of her beauty, her cheek glowed 
brighter every moment— a look of sweet triumph 
was on lip and brow. 

"PapiL" she murmured — "oh, papa! now yo« 
must help ifle! I will keep the roagh felloi|p 
away from^ou/ I will save yon, and Twill savo 
the ship I You must creep forward when the door 
is burst open, get on deck and bring some of the 
crew to our assistance. 1 know they cannot all 
have risen in mutiny— oh, no !" 

" Tes, all, my child ! I counted the ftill crew, 
thirty men, among the mutineers. Some of them, 
however, looked as if they had been frightened 
into Joining." 

At that moment, the door gave way, with a 
crash. In rushed blood-atainMl men with axet 
and crowbara I , 

Clara stepped forward.* The lanterns flashed 
upon her glittering charms. There she stood, as 
ir^ encircled by an aureole of giory, her wonderfnl 
form drawn npto its full queenly height; herevee 
— scintillating, gleaming, softening— sheddins 
tbeir magnetic beauty full upon the rough ban{ 
while one white arm was upraised, motioning 
them back. 

The splendor of her ooaiume, the sudden sigbi 
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of so beautiful an apparition, above all, the 
wonderful troman-power of ber eyeB, m .de tbe 
men draw baok. dazxled, oonscience-Btrioken, 
asionUbcd, as if tbej bad caught a sudden glimpse 
of heaven itseU I 

Black brows, and sullen, scarred faces, showed 
rough admiration — an admiration that beld all 
dumb and motionless t 

And still, aa she stood before them, the sweet 
electricitj of her manrellous beautv made her, to 
tbe vision of these rouffb, ignorant men, seem to 
float like a creature of lor ; uie white arm seemed 
illuminated with rosy light; the taper fingers to 
quiver so rapidlj that tbey were nearly invisible ! 

Then came the voice : 

** Men 1 1 see amons you those unused to crime I 
Hen ! remember you have all had mothers ! Oh 1 
men, think of them !— think of them !'' 

Tbe voice— partlj like tbe sweet echo of an 
organ, partly like silver tinklings of a harp— went 
to tbe hearts of all the listeners. 

There waa a deafening cbeer ; then there was a 
brisk combat. Many of tbe men who had been 
half frightened— persuaded into joining the ring- 
leaders affainst their own wisbe»->now seemed u> 
gatber sudden courage, and throwing themselves 
upon tbe others— those who had already stained 
their hands witii crime on this night— they dis- 
armed them, and made them prisoners. 

Subsequenily tbe murderers— tbey who, as<waa 
now proved, had killed tbe captain and hu mates 
—were tried, and buns. 

Clara is married, and resides in this city. She 
is still as maffuifioent a woman aa ever— folly as 
much so as wnen, by ber wonderful beauty, she 
saved ship and passengers, on that fearful night 
at'sea! 



Bermongarde's rint Oamp- 



Fabmbr Guti.i»ford's sleek roan horse had been 
stabled. The opoer, one-seated, open wagon run 
into its shed. The various packages of all sbapes 
and sorts, brought from the neighboring town, 
been carefully conveyed to tbe kitcben-door by 
the cbore-boy, and 'duly received with sundry 
original remarks by the tall, angular, autocratic 
sovereign who reigned triumphantly tbers. And 
lastly came the farmer himselT, his jovial red face 
beaming with nlacid content, as he removed the 
rather oppressive bearer, the Sunday hat. and 
wiped his forehead with tbe great yellow silk nand- 
kerchief which kept holiday company with the 
beaver and tbe broadcloth suit 

Mrs. Guildford opened the sittingroom-door, 
and beamed upon him frith the approving smile 
that applauded his faithful fulfillment of number- 
less errands. 

She was as thin and slight as the farmer was 
rotund and solid, and had a look in her sharp 
blackeyes of one who gave herself no rest, but 
was continually at work, either with her own 
hands, or in directing and spying after others. 

" Well, father, yotf re back at last. I couldn't 
think what bad got you. Come right in here, and 
rest a bit before supper. Jerushy says you've 

fot all the things, ana didn't forget tbe battin'. 
m real pleased at that, for I've jest been sure all 
day that you'd never think a word about it, and I 
been inviting Miss Jones and her company over to 
help <tnilt." 

" Well, to tell the truth, I came prettv nigh it," 
laughed the fanner, settinje; himself down into 
the nigh-backed yellow rocking-chair, and moving 
gently to and fro. " If Miss What's-her-name— 
you know who I mean. Squire Morton's niece — 
hadn't a come in and asked for cotton battin', 
youM had to gone Vitbout TOur qu5Iting| or sent 
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Jerrr over again. That put it into my haadt uA 
then X couldn't tell how much you wanted, Sat I 
told Wiley to put in enough sure." 

'*ril warrant be took advantage of that," 
snapped Mrs. Guildford. ** Not but cotton battin' 
is always useful. That comforter on Jerushy' s 
bed is getting thin. Uow did you sell the fruit?" 

" First-rate. They were glad enough to take it 
right off my hands at the fint store 1 offered it. 
Where's Meenyr 

'* She's aroupd somewhere. Well, what's the 
news ? Did you call at Solomon's ?" 

"Oh, yes; andyour cousin Jane was there 
from Bartfbrd. What do yoq think, she wants 
us to send Meenv a-visiting her. She says we 
keep the girl too dose here. That if s a ahame sh« 
shouldn't see more of the world." 

The farmer paused as he said this, and looked la 
little timidly over into his wife's darkened face. 

** I don't want her to ape the worid I" cried o«l 
Mrs. Guildford, sharply. ** I mean to keep her 
from it if I can. I wish Jane Weatherbee wouU* 
mind her own concerns 1" 

The farmer cast down his eyes, and fidgeted a 
little with bis feet and hands, and then fell to 
rocliioi^ '. jnlenilT. 

" iJai 1 A^\ mutber, w« havt been rather dote 
with lji5f. Only think^ *be*s never evea been to 
ProTidenee, nor anywhere further' u the meeting- 
bo u$c. Young folks tijuat be Young, tou know— 
and this ts a lonesome fArm ot the bfgbway, and 
so m^QT J^'il^s from the village tt&a, and ne 
yOUDp folks either— and— Mee ft y 8 all weVe got." 

'■ \ ea, and she's all we'll have to keep:*' cried 
out the other, sbBrply, '* 1 should thbk, Joe 
Guildford, you*d had enough of that. You let 
George go away to college, and what came of itf 
What was tbe old place to him after that, or the 
old folks either?" 

And she flung her black silk apron over ber face, 
and under its protection dashed off a fiery tear 
that clung to ber eyelash. 

•* Mother, mother, you don't mean that," re- 
turned the farmer, huskily. '* George loved us 
always, and diduH he spend his last failing 
strength in getting home to us with Meeny V* 

* ' Tes, cetting home to die. He, oar only child, 
that should have been the prop and stay of ov 
old sge. If it hadn't been for the college, and tho 
wandering off into foreign lands, and dl that, he 
might have been a happy, healthy farmer, here. 
Don't talk to me. Meeny snail stay at home and, 
never catch the fever that will make her find as 
and our old house poor and homely. She's all I 
have, and I'll hold onto ber." 

And with tl^s emphatic declaration. Mrs. Guild- 
ford stared valiantlv before her, aa if defying the 
collected wisdom of the cosmopolitan world. 

Farmer Guildford scratched his head, and 
looked tbe puzsled uncertainty he felt. 

" I don't know, mother— I don't know. I want 
to do what's right by Meeny, let it cost what it 
may. When I heard Jane running on about our 
forgetting our duty to Meeny, I couldn't help feel- 
ing that ahe had the risht of it» and that it was 
selfish and cruel in as to keep our little girl se 
close. Now you talk the other side, I see there's 
some truth in that too. Mebbe I'm over-ready to 
see it because Meeny's the apple of my eye; and 
the day she leaves the old place will be a sorry 
one for ber old grandfather!'^ 

" She ain't «oing to leave it. I won't have her 
leave it." vociferated bis wife. '* You had your 
say with George, as was right, I suppose. Bot 
Meeov's a girl, and it's my place to see to her. 
And I say she is ffoing to be innocent, and bappy, 
and healthy, and live here on the farm with us.'*' 

" But, mother, it's agin natur if she doesn't 

find somebody sne'U like well enough to ** 

" Let them come and live here too," interrupted 
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f htr iMftd Tigoronsly. *' Vm winins 
tie oomes— a good likely fviner 



must be, though. But there's time enough for 
th«t : she U only a ehild." 

''Then you most write to Jtne, or send word. 
I do b^oTO she got a promise ont of me that 
Meeoy should oome and go with them to New 
York and Boston witii the party." 

"New York and Boston !*' shrieked Mrs. Guild, 
ford. "Meenr go there without me? l*d as soon 
think of turnmg a little tamb out into a drove of 
woItos. Joe Guildford, I did think jou bad more 
sense ^an to let Jane Weatherbee make such a 
fool of JOU. Tes, r U write, and giro her a piece 
(^ mr mind. Meeny go with her to New York 
and Boston ! I see myself aUowing that." 

** Why, grandma, wbat it the matter? You are 
te exoitea, and " 

"Furious — eh?" answered Mrs. Guildford, 
promptly, turning with a fond and doting smile 
toward the slender, girlish figure which a^anced 
to her side. ** You needn't mind, though. It's 
nothing that yon hare done, Meeny. YouWe 
been ont in the pasture— hsTen't you t I wonder 
I didn't hear you oome in." 

**And I found such splendid dumps of ffentiao, 
the beautifdl fringed gentian, grandpa! Only 
look." 

And the giri went up to the fkrmer, and half- 
leaning against bis shoulder, held up her generous 
bunch of Donny blue flowers for his admiration. 

** Beautiful I Yes, indeed t" he answered, en- 
thusiastically ; but his eye went away iVom the 
flowers to tine fair, innooent face before him, and 
flbned over. 

It was plain, indeed, ^at this fair young crea- 
ture was truly the apple of his eye, the idolof his 
heart 

*'And now we'll go out to supper. I told 
Jerashy to make that custard for you, Meeny — 
you didn't eat half a dinner. Put away your 

fosiea, dear, and come out Grandpa is hungry, 
guess." 

lleeny went up to the gaudy china rase upon 
the mantel, but shook her head as she glanced 
Rtim it to the flowers. She went to the closet, 
found a large wine-slass, brought it oat, and 
oarefully arranging toe flowers in it, set it upon 
the homely centre-table. 

« Why didn't you take the chiny vase, Meeny f" 
asked her grandmother, curiously. 

•* Oh, I don't like it muoli ! It is too— gay, I 
guess. I don't just know what is the matter. I 
wish I might go with grandpa some ^me, and 
ohoose a new pair." 

Grandpa gave his wife a signifloant glance, to 
which she replied with a defiant g^rimace. Then 
they all went out to the supper-table^ where the 
hired help already waited. Farmer Gmldford kept 
up the old time customs, and though a well-to-do, 
thriTing man, lifed in the old style, just as his 
father bad done. 

Meeny, with her graceful ways, her flower-like 
Caoe and spiritual ey^, looked like a garden- 
treasure transplanted into a field of thistles, as she 
sat there in the homely circle. 

"By-the-way, mother, there's another thing I 
forgot to tell Tou t" exclaimed the master, sud- 
denly, laying down his knife and fork, and turn- 
ing rather ruefuUr to his wife. ** I met Deacon 
Talbot to-day, ana be wants me to go with them 
and take half the tent he^s engaged at the camp- 
meeting. The minister is going, too, and most 
all our church folks. I had an idea we might be 
lonesome about that time, and rather encouraged 
the deaeon to think we'd go." 

"So we will," answered his wife, promptly. 
*' A camp-meeting is right and proper. A sober, 

eKily gathering. We will go, and we'll take 
eeny with us." 



The farmer's face brightened. 

"It isn't orer In the grore aeroti the riTw. 
There's none there now. It is to the camp-ground 
at the Vineyard," he explained. 

" Well^ it's all the same, I suppose; a oamp- 
meeting la a eamp-meeting," slie returned, oom- 
posedlr. 

" It is rather more of a joumer; but then that 
will make it the pleasanter. Meeny will enjoy 
going in the boat, and they say ifs a pretty nice 
place." 

'* I'm not afraid of a oamp-meeting," reiterated 
Mrs. Guildford, in her most positive yoiee. " Shall 
you like it, Meenyr 

"I think so— ff there is a sail in a boat," an- 
swered she, eageriy, with the dreamy, far-olflook 
in her eyes that neither grandparent could inter- 
pret rightly. 

And presently Meeny rose, and tying on her 
straw hat, went ont affsln into the fields, for Mrs. 
Guildford was too indnlgent to think of putting 
upon thO delicate girl any of those household tasks 
which occupied so mu<m of her own and the tall 
Jemsha's time. 

The girl spent half her hours out in the open 
air, communing almost morbidly with all the 
myriad beauties Nature spread before her, scaroelr 
understanding why she found so much rest and 
happiness there, nor why so many things at the 
farmhouse jarred and annoyed tHe senuttre, re- 
fined temperament inherited from a gifted, poetio 
mother. 

** I shall hare a glimpse of the ocean t" she 
murmured. ** What would grandma say if she 
knew how I dream and sigh for its far-off mys- 
teries? How some magnetic ehord seems to 
Tibrate within my heart in answer to an unknown 
touch away there— beyondt^ 

****** 

" Worthy cousin mine, what ^ blaii look you 
wear. I can nerer endure.ie seaauch an expression 
on that really fine-looldng face. Tell us what is 
the trouble with a young fellow like you— rich, 
handsome, not untalented, and certamly most 
flatteringly courted by all the shrewd mammas, 
and half the fair maidens of the town? What 
more woold you hare, Phil ColHngwood ?" 

The speaker, a bright-faced, fashionsbly-dressed 
lady crossed tne handsome apartment lightly, and 
came orer to the window, where the gentleman 
was lounging in a yelTetea easy-chair, drumming 
listlessly, if not discontentedly, upon the plate- 
glass of the window. 

The latter turned around, and responded faintly 
to her amused smile. 

** Faith, Florence, I believe I am nowlng bla$if 
shameful confession though it be. jDo you know 
everything wearies me in this gay life, which you 
oaU society ? I am actually sTehing for a new. 
fresh sensation. I wish I haa never wandered 
over an inch of the Old World, that I might arouse 
myself again with the healthy earnestness of its 
delightsT" 

**roor fellow! satiated with the sweets of 
prosperity. What a sad easel" returned bis 
coosm, merrily. ''Then, I am afraid you will 
not be agreeable to a proposal I came to offer. 
You will not wish to go with us to Saratoga?" 

He held up both hands in horror. 

** Don't mention it. I was considerinff, a little 
while ago, where I could bide myself for the Sum- 
mer, to escape— tell it not in the ears of the belles ! 
—to escape fashionable sooiety 1" 

*<Come with me. It U the very thiuff!" ex- 
claimed a gentleman who had followed beoind the 
lady. 

"Now, John, you shall not coax him away fh>m 
our party!" cned out the lady, reproachfully. 
*' I can tell you there will be a doien fair damsels 
your enemies for life, if you carry off PhiL" 
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OMX. I shall Just tUte the 

Curly, and let him choose. Hare yoa been 

to the 'Hneyard Camp-grotiDd» Philt" 

** NefOEi Do yon mean me to torn Methodist^ 
Jackf 

*'If you please, and they cao conrert tou, 
hardened siiuier that yon are. But, serionsly, it 
will i^Te yon jnst wbat yon need—an entirely 
new experience. It is a peep into fairy-land, be- 
sides. Come, join the quartette that has taken a 
eottaffe on the drole I" 

*'with all my heart !" was the ready response. 

"And so Saratoga must lose ron/' complained 
Flerenoe "I womdn't be in Jack's place when 
the ladies hear of it" 

'' Don't ten them, prithee," anoth Jack, shmg- 
ging his shonlders. ^* There'll be enonah without 
tnem down at the Vineyard. We womdn't ha?e 
them change their plans for the world." 

The boat was well crowded, as is always the 
case when the camp-meeting days approach. But 
our two gentlemen quietly found seats npon the 
deck, ana disposed of their baggage in the cool, 
calm fashion of old trsTelers, whue yet Farmer 
Qoildford and his rural friends were bustling 
about, unable to find any responsible person to 
direct their moTcmentiL or standing, helplessly, 
elinginff to their carpet-bags and bundles, lookmg 
▼«j awkward and uncomfortable. 

Perhaps it was pardonable that a little smile of 
amusement passed along the faces of the passen- 
gers when the group came stumblins up the stairs, 
and, still in a united body, poshed torward upon 
the deck. 

The deacon talked with a nasal twang, and in 
none too subdued a Toice : while Fanner Guild- 
ford responded in bis fUl hearty tones, and their 
respectire wives chattered forth the satisfaction 
or alarms of inexperienced Joumeyers. 

A slender, graceful figure la brown serge and 
straw hat, closely sbiouaed by a blue vail, kept in 
their eompany; but even the strangers on the 
deck promptly recognised its unukeness to 
them. 

She slipped away shortly, found an empty stool 
near the imUing, and sat down there, turning her 
face to the water, so that none of the passengers 
could read its expression, when she cautiously 
lowered the tsQ, and bared her hot cheek to the 
frMh brecoe. 

At first she was very caretal to keep the rail 
flutteriag between her and the eyee of the crowd ; 
but presently, absorbed in the kindling admira- 
tion the lorely Tiews awoke, she forgot that she 
was not alone, and sat there, with flushinff cheeks 
and shining eyes and gently parted lips, drioking 
it aU in with the keen delight of an appreciating 
gacer. 

** The figure, the attitude is the rery embodi- 
ment of grace," whispered Phil Collingwood to 
his friend " I am longing to see if the face com- 
pletes the pictnro." 

But it was a long time before he had an op- 
portunity. 

*' What concentration of thought it must be that 
holds her in such statue-like rigidity," thought he. 
And was more enrions than ever. 

It was Kra. Guildford's spare, homely figure 
and thin, sbjurp Toice that broke the spell. 

"Beenyl Heenyl" she caUed. *'^Come here 
and get some lunch !" 

Then the graceful hsad was turned, and the fair, 

dreamy, mtriiuslU countenance was reyealed. as 

: she shook her head, smiling faintly, and then 

; turned back affain, and was lost once more in her 

trance of delight. 

Phil CoUingwood gaTO a little start 
« The Tcry face of the picture 1" murmured he. 
•* How very strange V* 

But worthy Mrs. Guildford waa net satisfied 



with Meeny's abstinence. Having by this time 
recorered, in a measure, from the strangeness of 
her new position, she began to resume her aecna- 
tomed authority of manner. 

Gathering her |iands full of cake, she dsrted 
across the deck, and pressed it upon Hoeny, 
reiterating: 

'* But rWant yon to eat something. Ton mutt 
eai something, Heenr, child, or I shall send you 
right home again. This is make of my beat rule. 
Kow do eat it, to please your old grancunarm." 

The words were epoken in an unpleasantly loud 
Toioe, and the ijdrl perceiTed the score of curious 
eyes watching them. 

To escape nirther importunity, she took a piepe 
of cake, said something in a low. roioe, and tncMd 
round again to the waur. 

"She belongs to them, certainly," mnttered 
Phil, in a tone of keen disappointment. *' It must 
be tne mere accident of tint and shape that giyes 
that spiritual, refined expression to her counte- 
nance. Ko character to correspond with its 
touching suggestions could grow up alongside 
that shtfp-Tisaged, mlgar-tallung old woman." 

And with a smothend sigh, be tuned aside, 
and did not look that way again. 

At the Vineyard lanoing, he came upon tiie 
group again. The elderly jportion of the party 
were pushing their way through the waitii^g 
crowd, and gasing about them in wondering cu- 
riosity ; but the girl colored deeply with pain and 
annoyance, as she saw the long line of gaping gasers 
through which the luckless nassengers were Forced 
to pass. He could not fisu to pereeiTe how her 
hand shook as she drew down her tail, nor how 
she shrank within the shadow of the portty 
fimner's, while hurrying on with fleet, shy steps. 

" She cannot be eoarse or rude," be declared to 
himself, again. 

But his companion drew away his thoughts. 
Linking his arm in Phil's, be hurried him on, say- 

^* Thm assaulting line of staring eyea is one of 
the peculiar features of the place. It is an odious, 
disagreeable cuatom, but e?erybody falls into it. 
Ton yourself will come down to-morrow, I dare 
say. to see who baa come in that day's boat. 
Wdl, this is the Vineyard Oamp-ground. What 
dojrouthinkof itr 

Fnil looked around rather ruefulW, and per* 
ceived little beyond the wharf, and a line of rude 
bootha, and on the rising ground a young but 
thrifty grore of oak trees. 

His triend Isujriied more gayly etiU, and half 
unconsdonsly quickened hU steps, and drew him 
on along the high blufls that faced the water, and 
then abruptly took a turn to the right, seeming 
to baye scarcely more than a bird's track for a 
guide, and plunged directly into the grove, which 
was clearea of all underbruab. and of a sudden 
seemed to have been touchedf by a magician's 
wand. 

For a while be rubbed his eyes in amazement. 
Phil CoUingwood found himsdii in the midst of a 
village of tiny habitations, each one as gay and 
dainty as if fashioned for the ''wee folks" them- 
selves, and all ovei«rohed by the forest shade. 

"Upon my word," exclaimed he, "did you 
have Aladdin's lamp to rubt Are we among the 
fairies, or has some little girl's doU-village oeen 
endowed with lifef 

That indeed is the stranger's invariable impres- 
sion. The tiny, fantastic cottages, with tbeir 
utter freedom from the conventional architecture 
of the outside world are so graceful, so cunning, 
so thoroughly charming, wiUi their varied color- 
ings, their fancKul ornaments, and are cut open 
so much in the fashion of a wee maiden's baby- 
house, exposing all that goes on within so unsns- 
picieusly and generously, that even the occupants 
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■eam to look and appear unlfle ordinary mortals. 
And the first impression deepens into convictioa 
that one has accideDtally faUen upon some new^ 
anehanted land, where onlj bright and beantiful 
gamishlnzs may come, and whose people, like 
the bntteray and flower, smile and rejoice and are 

glad, but nerer know want or troable or canker- 
iff care. 

Threading his waj fn and out among the trees 
by some mog^c clue through the labyrinth which 
Pnil could not discover, Jack led him' on, and still 
the fairj-houses continued to nestle cozilj in the 
■hade, and everywhere there was the low hum of 

gentle voices, and the glad smiles of the happy 
^habitants. 

"9o Iheae wonderrul peopJe have tb^ir ibriaes 
also." M e*id, pointini^ to a lotjel? mound over- 
ruu with bloBsomitJ^ rines, orer whicrb \mu^ peo- 
deBt baskcti heaped with flo^rerSr ^^^ ^^^^ glanc- 
ing to the neit tiny ntot, where branching coral 
and ro?^74tpped shells upheld a Triton waiting 
patieuHy to Bhower himself with fulling waJer: 
"Flora'tnd Neptuoe. I take it Mnra b never 
allowed to Hni^ ids braieti cttll* Well, socb hea- 
tbeti are cbflrminp, I mast confess it.'' 

**Kaj, the beoitpcn ar^ converted her©. Look 
yonder', and see the great tabemixcle in do sure. 
Confess, Pliil that vou have found sg math lug new 
and fresh Even in Kew England !*' 

'*lwiU con less iny thing yon pl&ase. I shall 
be sur^naedl at nothing na^f. Let Hebe brinp me 
a cup of net tar, a&d 1 shall tske it as a muuer of 
course." 

*' I trust yon will find something more substan- 
tial, if our caterer has performed nls duties in bis 
accustomed aavory fashion. That is one of the 
town. tents yonder. I see yon are wondering 
about it." 

No, it was not the tent that drew Phil's atten- 
tion. It was the group entering it. There were 
bis steamboat companions again. The men looked 
pleased, the women were st^ng around in undi^ 
guised amazement; but it was again the voung 
girl's face that riveted Phil's attention: It was 
quite another face- now—more girlish, leas saint- 
like, and yet very charming to look upon still. 
The eyes shone brightly, a soft rose pinic glowed 
OB the clear cheeks, ttie lips were parted with a 
ehildlike eladness of delighted wonaer. She had 
eridently forgotten her ahyness, booause she wa« 
carried away entirely from herself. 

** It is enchanted land indeed fOr her," thought 
Phil, and smiled. 

Nor waa be sorry that the pretty cottage which 
waa to be their week's abidmg-place was wkhin 
view of the tent, for all the latter' s grim severe 
simplicity of weather-browned canvas was rather 
a blot upon the scene. 

When evening came the elfish enchantment of 
the place received its climax. The endless num- 
ber of colored lanterns hanging among the trees ; 
the open archways, brightly uluminated, reireal- 
ing each artistic picture of garlanded room and 
cheery gp-oups; the sweet chorus of happy voices, 
or the melodious swell of distant music : above all, 
th'e wide-spread, interlacing, leafy root that cov- 
ered all,^ and shielded from the nigbt-dews and 
wind, but did not bar away the stars. It was an 
experience that, for the first night at least, most 
be even for the most stolid ancT unimaginative a 
wonderfully unreal and marvelous on6. 

" The meetings open to-nigbt,^ aaid Jack ; ** to 
know just what the camp-meeting is, you must be 
present at that." 

He linked bis friend's arm in his, and led him on. 

Phil glanced at the tent. But it was dark and 
silent. Then, aa they approached nearer, the 
loud vociferous cries from the tabernacle drew bis 
attention, and as he followed his companion into 
% ha waa aatoniabed to find the wide area filled 



with listeners—of all sorts, to be sure— enthusias- 
tic, careless and openly regardless, but numberbg 
beyond hundreds. 

Tall lampposts, set* at close distances through- 
out the inclosure, gave bright illumination to tne 
tvhole place. 

It had all, still, an unreal, elfish aspect, and he 
could not help feeling that ^ at any moment he 
mizht wake up, and smile' over a remarkabij 
coherent dream. He had listened to manv similar 
exhortations in the Old England and the New, 
therefore the wildlv passionate appeal^ of the 
speaker did not stir his pulses from their ordinary 
calm, although they helped to make up the wfaofe 
strange nnreal impression of having fallen into a 
new world 

As he took bis seat upon a bench somewhat near 
the out«r circle, bis eyes swept carefully over 
those faces which cam's within his vision, and 
without being (juite aware of it, be gare a little 
sigh of disappointment. He did not find the one 
he sought. 

Presently, however, the thin, nasal roice of a 
new speaker, beginning an ahrupt exhortation, 
reresled to him the locality of toe party. 

The deacon's address drew forth loud cries of 
approbation, and when the Tociferated ** Amen !" 
from all sides had died away, one of the thrilling 
Methodist hymns was started, and while the sweet 
strains filled the tabernacle, and went stealing 
forth in waves of harmony upon the night, the 
young gentleman rose, ana walked further down 
the central aisle, until ne found a seat that com- 
manded the particular bench he sought. 

Still, like an exotic flower, strangely set amidst 
common weeds, bloomed out that singularly sen- 
sitive and tptritvilU face. It was pale now, and 
the wide, dilated eyes shone feverishlv, while they 
fastened themselves with absorbed intentness 
upon the speaker's face. 

Phil saw her start and shiver, as from a chilling 
thrill, when two or three wild voices interpolated 
between the sentences of the address, "We are 
all sinners!" '*Tbe Lord heip us!" *'0b! Jeho- 
vah, save us from the pit I" 

"She is too sensitive to be trusted in such a 
place," thought be, indignantly. *' If those are 
ner grandparents, why don't they see it?** 

But the farmer and his wife were themselves too 
closely absorbed in the proceedings to perceive 
her agitation. The one was evidently enjoying 
what he considered a wonderful display of literary 
excellence, and the other looked scared and be- 
wildered. 

But Phil Collingwood scarcely took his eves 
from her face. It was an inexpressible relief to 
him that she suddenly started up, whispered a low 
excuse of some sort, and glided out. 

Scarcely knowing what be was doing, he made 
his own retreat, and followed behind her. 

She walked slowly, with hands clasped tightly 
together, and as she passed und^r the illuminating 
lights, he saw that the large e^ea were lifted up- 
ward, forgetful of the fairy pictures below, and 
were awimming with tears, as they sought the 
silent stars. 

She went to the tent, bat it was ailent and dark, 
and after standing a moment irresolutely, she 
glided away, and went down the pathway, leading 
out of the groTo upon the bluff's, which faced the 
water. 

** Too innocent to fear or dream of any harm," 
thought Phil, and in the most cbiralrons and 
respectful spirit, he set himself to the guardian- 
ship, and followed behind her, at a distance, not 
to alarm or annoy. 

The moon baa not yet risen, and onlr a few 
stray couples lingered tbere, the tender brightness 
of their own joy making for them, perhaps, all the 
light needed. 
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Vmut ieemad to bare forgotten her shynesB. 
Bke went down the btthing-honse steps, and 
found a deaerted spot, olose to the waters edge, 
and sitting down there, folded ber bands aoroes 
bar Is^, and drew a long breath of relief. 

Her nnsnspeoted guardian leaned against the 
building, and, keep&g in its shade, waited pa- 
tientlr an hour— yes, two hoars. W as it possible ? 
Ha drew out his watch to see the time bf the 
ilokering gleam of a match, and remembered the 
aeoonnt Ais friend had given of the strict rults 
preTsiling and rigidly enforced daring the week 
of meatiBf. Upon wbieb be went forward, and 
fpoke as aoon as be reached bar aide, so as to 
avoid startling bar. 

'*Tbe rales reqnirt people to be mude the 

.oanda and the lighta out in half an hoar longer. 
_ saw 70a leaye the meetins when I did. I pre- 
Bome^oa came down to let the sea ai^d the sUra 
tell or another Lord than the qne ther pictured so 
terrible and nndietiTe; bqt you should return 

BOW.'' 

The Toioe was so calm and courteous, the roan. 
ner so quiet and matter-of-fact, that Meeny i*aw 
nothing strange io this address of a stranger. 

She rose to her feet promptlr. 

'* Thank tou. I will go back at ouce. I forgot 
where I was, in listening to the water, which i do 
not oiten bear." 

He bowed, quietly retreated a few steps behind 
her, .and did not approach anr nearer, until be 
pereeired that she had become oewildered as she 
reached the outer eircle of oottaffes, and could 
not find the right way to her own tent. Then he 
want forwsjd again. 

** I am a stranger myself, bat I think I can help 
TOO. Your tent is in sight of our cottage, and 1 
think we take the right hand to find it." 

"Thank you," die faltered; **it was very 
WTooiK of me to jgo out alone^ I am sfraid my 
grandparents will be alarmed. But I could not 
stsj any longer In Uxe meeting, and it seemed as 
If only the wares could cahn me.*' 

** You are like me. You belieye the AU Father 
It in the still, small voice ; yon can come nearer 
eo, than in the whirlwind or the thunder," he Ten- 
tared, as he kept his place beside her, and led on. 

*'AhI" exclaimed she, "you have said it ez- 
aatly as I have been thinking. Their words 
excited, fri|ditened me, bat did not steal into my 
heart and win it, as the silent tale of Kature does. 
And it is through Nstare, God speaks also, is it 
•ott" 

FhilCollingwood did not amile lightly in answer 
to this ebildaUce appeal The gay people of the 
fashionable world from which he nad fled would 
bare marveled at tbe solemn, reverential look in 
bis eyes, and at tbe low, respectful bow with which 
be responded to this simple country maiden. 

Furuer conversation was prevented by the ap- 
pearance of a hurrying, agitated ffroup, and the 
next instant lira. Guildtora had seised upon the 
girl 

" Ob, Heeny, you darling child ! yon frisbtened 
me out of my wits. Where have yoa been ? Come 
back to the tent. It is time to blow out the lamps, 
and shut up the place." 

" I went down to the water, grandma. My head 
aehed, and I was frightened and confused in the 
tent," she faltered. 

The deacon's wife gave a dj^v, significant c^agh, 
and glanced meaningly at toe manly figure in 
tbe background, upon which he oame rorward. 

** The young lady missed the path, and as I was 
eoming this way to our cottage, I showed her the 
right trsck. I wish you a very good-evenios I" 

~* A nice sort of man, I should think, '^ said 
Mrs. Guildford, complacently; "and very civil- 
■poken." 

" Humph !" eahoed tbe deaconess. 



Meeny said not a word. 

Early tbe next morning Jack opened bis sleepy 
eyes, and found his room-mate ranished. Hearing 
bu pleasant tones in conversation outside, how- 
ever, be himself proceeded to make his toilet, and 
then advanced to the windowed door, and set it 
open. He was a little surprised to find the obiect 
or his fastidious friend's attention no other than 
the florid'faoed, vulgar-looking farmer of the ad- 
joining tent. They seemed to m very good friends 
already, and shook hands as they separated. Jack 
was inclined to jest with him ; but Phil quietly 
put aside his raillery with— 

" I like tbe man. after aU. There is more ster- 
ling good sense about him than his appearance 
fives eredit for. And he shows a singularly ton- 
er heart A woman eonld not have said more 
loving things than he, in speaking of his little girL 
Yon muet talk- with him b y-aod-bye." 

In the forenoon of the same dav Jack oame 
back to the cottage, where Phil was lonngine with 
one eye on his book, and the other doing fuU duty 
in watching the teot. 

"Gird on your armor, Phil!" cried he, with 
mock alarm ; ** tbe Philistines are upon as 1 The 
boat has brousht down a whole bevy of belles. 
Sur^ii-u^j:. L^^ u>i ^t:- actions now. Kate andMav 
Hager^, BEid iJcJla t^evmour, and even Miss Armi- 
tt^ii, ure aU Ucfq, aud devotedly in love with— the 
Vmcvtird Camp grouudl" 

*' ^tpfv absurd Tou can be. Jack!" was all that 
Pikii returned, but be bit his lip in annoyance, and 
a tew fuaajeotsi atti^r, he slipped the book into bis 

E(>ck>^t, and stole away down to the beach, and 
uat'id up as retired a nook as posuble. 

Did he wisely surmise that some one else would 
come down, and be enticed thither by the deep 
shade of the rock, and the safe distanoe from the 
bathins-ground ? 

At all events, he rose with a ready smile, and 
respectful bow, the moment she appeared. 

"DonH let me drive you from this shaded spot. 
So you have come down again for the waves to 
Ulktoyon?" 

" Yes, sir," answered Meeny* * little timidly, 
and looking back where the farmer was picking 
up stones, and skipping them along the water. 

The latter came forward as soon as he saw PhiL 

" So we are likely to Ban across one another 
pretty often. This is my little giri, yon know." 

To which rather dnoious tntrodaction Phil 
responded by another bow. 

"Miss Guildford is as fond of ^the ocean as 1 
am, I perceive." 

*^ 'Missl'" Uugbed the farmer, in great glee. 
"Well, now, Meeny. i never heard you called 
that way before, and I reckon you're tbinkiog 
grandmarm must be around. Call her Meeny, sir : 
we're better used to that name. If I didn^t feel 
sure of your being a gentleman, I wouldn't have 
you call her at all, you know." 

Phil took off his bat, and secretly called it the 
finest compliment he bad ever received. 

" It is a pet name, I suppose," he said, with a 
smile at the old man's amusement, "for I don't 
remember to have beard it." 

"My name is Hermengarde." said Meeny, 
simplv, "and grandma didn't like the foreign 
sound, and so found sometbingmore natural." 

"Hermengarde," repeated Phil, in a tone of 
keen interest; " why, that is the name of my pic- 
ture, which is also your very imaffe. I thought of 
it the moment I saw you on the ooat. A picture 
I brought all the way from Dresden." 

Meeny's deep eyes lit up, and she turned to him 
eagerly, as she said, with a thrill of pride in her 
voice : 

" My mother died in Dresden, and it was my 
birthplace. Ob, hare you been there ? Tell me 
about it, please." 
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The fanner fidgeted a moiDent, and then said, 
hastUj: 

« 1 see yoor ffrandmother and Hiss Wbm com- 
inff. Meeny, ill go and walk with them down the 
otuer side. 

Phil bad been fumbling in his pockets. A mo- 
ment after, he brought torth a smaU velvet case, 
and openins it, showed her a smaU oval of ivory, 
with a love^ (prlish £soe painted upon it— loveij 
and girlish, but with a spiritual expression befit- 
ting a Madonna. 

'^There,'' said he, softly; ** I found the picture 
in a year-old artist's stuaio, and fSell in love with 
it. He told me that it was not a fancy piece, but 
a veritable portrait; that the ladj^s name was 
Hermengarde, and that she was too angelic to 
live, and faded and died years ago. It is your 
mother's portrait I have no question about it. 
You have a right to claim it, and, dear as it has 
become to me, I relinquish it cheerfully." 

She had seized upon it^ and was holdihg it 
close, though the warm falling tears blinded her 
sight. 

Phil turned away a little, and left her alone a 
few moments with the sacred emotion. Her low, 
quivering voice called him back shortly. 

" Oh, 3r, how kind it is in you ! How can I ever 
thank you enough ! My own mother ! my dear 
mother! -And so beautifVil! Was ever any one 
before so lovplv V* 

Pha thought the sweet young face, quivering 
with its tender emotion, and upturned to his, was 
lovelier still; but be kept bis thoughts to himself, 
and answered, simnly : 

" 1 think it rerv oeautiful ; and the illumination 
is of tb« soul, ana not of feature onlj." 

** Oh, how I mies her ! how I yearn for her ! 
No one knows how -I sigh for her sympathy!'' 
murmured the girl. ^* She would call me Her- 
menffsrde.- Sonntimes I loathe Meeny, and think 
if only some one would call me Hermensarde I 
shoura be bappy. But grandma doesn't like it. 



She won't let me talk of Presden, or of the ocean 
either, if she can help it. But I think of it— ah, I 
am always thinking of it. And it seems ernel that 
I was there, and came hither, and can remember 
•othing about it You will tell me about it, will 
you not?" 

**Sit down, Hermengarde, and ask me what you 
will," said Phil, in a low, but earnest voice. 

A glow broke over her handsome face, ligbting 
the deep eyes, tinting with lovelier rose the deli- 
cate cheek. 

** Ah," she cried, *' can I believe it? T^u have 
been the first — von called me*-^HermeiMnrde!" 

*' How could I help it?" returned PUl CoUiiijg. 
wood. ** You are the breathing image of toe 
Hermengarde I have admired and oherished so 
lonff. How can I call you anything eise?" 

She drew a long, long sigh, blending, he could 
see, both grief ana happiness ; but mostly happi- 
ness, for tne smile remained. 

'* And now you will tell me all you know about 
the beautiful city of my birth," she said, with a 
trusting, innocent confidence that was very 
charming to him. 

And the;i; sat and talked there of all those lovely 
scenes, while the precious experiences, the very 
flower of his traveler's joy, was gathered ana 
laid befoAre her ; and both started, as If a pistol bad 
broken sharply upon the low mingled murmtir of 
wave and talk, when the farmer's voice was heard 
beside them. 

*^ Meeny, the folks have gone around to the 
pier. They're going ouC*in a sail-boat, and wish 
you to come right on, if you want to go." 

She rose slowly, passing her hands across her 
eyes, as if to clear them, and answered : 

" I don't think I can go now, grandpa. I am 
so full of other thoughts. Oh, mndpa ! help me 
thank this kind gentleman! He has given me 
my mother's picture." 

'"Sho, now, you don't savl Well, this has 
I happened queer," was the utcmer's comment^ 
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A PICTURE WITBOnT WORDS. 



wlien he heard all. And as he looked down at 
the picture, hi« own eyes grew dim. " Show it 
to your ^(randma, Meeny," said he, huskily, "fcnd 
it will do herffood. She won't blame poor George 
any more. Well, Til go back and tell them von 
had rather stay here. You* 11 lo>k after her, sir. 
Yon' re a ^eptleman as I can tru^." 

** Please heaven. I mean to be !*' answered ele- 
irant Phil Collingwood, doffing his hat to the rude 
farmer with a deference few received from him. 

And the boat went skimming awav, and still the 

Pair sat there, and talked quietly but earnestly, 
hil remembered it afterward, bow there was not 
«D idle, or bantering, or even jesting word spoken. 



He learned, without her giving more than hints, 
the whole story of her quiet, innocent, but unsat- 
isfied life. He* learned more of the beautiful Inner 
life of that unsullied spirit, that gentle heart, than 
Tears of acouaintiince in ordinary fashion could 
have shown him. 

When, however, his fashionable friends, newly 
arraved j'n their elegant costumes, came flitting 
near, having hunted him up, he rose, and quietly 
offered her his arm. 

*' 1 think I had better take you to the tent, or 
these people may annoy you," lie said. 

At the door of her own tent, he ga?e her his 
book. 
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*«I think you mil like it, for it ia Gterman," 
•aid he; "and it will beguile the time till your 
friends trrive. 1 shall never forget thi»4B$i^ of 
ours." 

'*And I shall always remember your ffQ( 
and— that you called me Hermengarde ''^rel 
she. 

But at nightfall he saw her again, looking dis- 
turbed and anxious, and peering forth from the 
tent wistfully. 

He went forward promptly. 

''Oh, sir, they have not returned! He said 
they should be 'back hi time for the afternoon 
meeting. 1 am afraid something has happened.'' 

** I will go and see : but I cannot thiiUE there is 
any need of your alarm," 

sorry enough rr ^ ijmu of bis word^ met him 
at the wharf. Tfio dL-Atwi], pule, neri'ous, and 
dripping from hea<l to fo^t, was hulf kadinj^ half 
carrjring his helnh'»^ w^fc along the walk. 

Phil stdpped tnefn nrurapilj, 

" Oh, such a terriUle tbiog'lins bappfned! The 
squall struck us aiiddi?n)r, mid tbi? boat capsized. 
Poor Miss Guildf rrd will iiotit get orpr it, Pm 
afraid, and he — tls^ good» Jrindi bur-py man — oh, 
sir, he is gone! Thrj e*ti*i e^eo iin*l the body. 
And he knew it. tuo. ' We nil heard Imca cry oat, 
'Meenyl oh, tell iLe fr^ntleman to UkA care of 
herl' and then he ^Tent dHrti." 

*' Where is his wire f asked Phil, iorrovfUtr. 

*'She would not emn^, ^be \s down on tpe 
wharf waiting— for news of the budj I \% will be 
her death I" wailed the frightened woman. 

Phil walked down, and found her standing th^ra 
rigid and pale, but taarless, with the wet gar- 
ments dinging to her, and dripping still, and she 
like a statue of ice. 

**You must oonie back to the tent," said he, 
with that quiet air of authority so resistless in 
inch cases ; *' your granddaughter ia waitins for 

Sou, and does not dream of this tenable tbing 
lat has happened." 

" Who are you?" she asked, raoantly. 

*' I am the gentleman he was talking wHh be- 
fore be went out in the boat. The one to whom he 
left — Hermengarde. ' ' 

*' Yes, ah, res," she murmured, drearily. " I 
bear it still— it was such an awful tone ! ' Meeny ! 
Ifeeny ! Oh, tell the gentleman to take eare of 
her I' He thought I was going, too. Why didn't 
It How could they bare the ocart to save me? 
Oh, father I fathar 1 t ca^'t go back to the farm 
witiiout you !" 

The tears rushed into Phil's ayes. He bad 
thought this woman too Tulgar to deaerre a single 
kindfr word. He bent over her, now, tenderly. 

** dome to your grandchild, and let her comfort 
yon." 

She yielded, paasirely, and walked like one in a 
dream. The first sign of tears came when M^eeny, 
who had learned the sorrowful tidings from the 
deacon, rushed forward and threw herself into her 
arms, wailing : 

*' Ob, grandmother t grandmother ! is be gone 
~our kind, kind friend^ our only protector?'*^ 

Shivering then as with an ague, the poor, be- 
reaved wiri fell down upon her knees, almost 
shrieking: 

** Yes, he is eonel be is gone I and I shall follow 
him I Oh, chUd ! child ! what a faithless parent 
1 have been ! Who will care for you ? I thought 
to hold you fast, to save you to myself. See how 
I am punished I Now vou will be left alone !" 

" Not alone." said Pnil Collingwood, suddenly. 
'* She is my Hermengarde. I have loved her, and 
her only, for two years. She is the renlixation of 
the ideal I scai'cely dared hope to find." 

She looked up at him bewilderedly. 

**Yes, oh, yes! you arc the gentleman he 
wanted should take cave of her. Be kind to ber. 



But I can't live without him! no, 1 can't liva 
without him !" 

It seemed, indeed, that she coald not. Onlv an 
opiate gave her relief from that tearlesa agony of 
grief; and when they carried her back to the old 
larm, the scene of her married weal and woe, she 
only wailed the more bitterly, ** Oh, father 1 fa- 
tber I" and fell back in a swoon. 

She never recovered from the shock, but faded 
away, growing weaker, and laking less and less 
notice of everything that transpired around her. 
Thus the sharpness of the blow was broken, in a 
meastire. for the orphan child left behind her. 

Phil ColHngwood kept close watch and guard 
over the latter. 

Much bewildered wonderment his proceedings 
gave to the fashionable world. No one could ex- 

Elain the meaning of this new caprice of the re- 
ned, fastidious Phil Collingwood— least of all, the 
fair, disappointed belles, who speedily turned 
their scornful faces from the Vineyard, and hur- 
ried on to their beloved Saratoga. 

"A mere conntiT farm girl/' reiterated thev, 
in angry amaie. *^It can't be possible he meana 
to marry herl There is some secret we have not 
heard !"^ 

**JtB,** answered Jack, nodding bis bead wisely, 
*' there is certainly a secret. And this much I do 
knnw, he had ber portrait two years ago in Dres- 
den, and was soft and nonsensical even then. I 
am afraid yon are mistaken that— he really means 
to marnr her." 

Which assertion was verified in due sesson. The 
public print gave to bis old associates the direful 
confirmation. 

Hr. Philip Collingwood and Miss Hermengarde 
Qnildford were married, and started immediately 
upon a two-years' /tour in the Old World, quite 
one-half of which was given to Dresden ana its 
charmii^ snrrott;idings. 

** But It will n^ver compare with the fairy-scene 
we shall both remember to our dying day," Phil 
would say, archly, when bis lovely young wife 
stood in ecstAtic admiration, with clasped "hands 
and shining eyes, enjoying some lovely view 
outspread before them. *' f shall never cease to 
bless the happy^ accident that carried me to my 
first camp-meeting, nor forget the novel charm 
that makes it so unique and peculiar." 



Wed Clrosvenor'B IJonrtship. 



*' I woKOEB," pondered the Widow Ware, 
** what can make lir. Earle so melancholy f It's 
bevood me !" and the old lady heaved a deep sigh. 

So had aba aigbed many times before, when 
turning over in ber mind the various ecc^tricitiep 
of her lodger. What eould make him so aad ? 

Of his wealth and {Kisition, there could be no 
doubt. The class of visitors, always on business, 
that frequented the old gentleman's rooms— lorge, 
commodious rooms, which Mr. Earle himself had 
furnished- were not such as run afterpoor men. 
He was rich, then, and popular. What more 
could he require to he happy r" 

•• True," muttered the widow to 
not drerly strong." 

At the very moment when the old lady — so cer- 
tain that her lod^r was blest of heaven ! — sat 
pondering on his many ^^ privileges," as she 
phrased it, one of the many callers upon old Mr. 
Earle was with him. 

'* No news ?" demanded that grave gentleman, 
looking up, as a person entered, whose appear- 
ance was tnat of a man such as discerning persons 
might choose to consult in confidential nintters ; 
*' no news, Baldwin V* 



herself, "he's 
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** Nothing, Mr," replied the new-oomer, with a 

" I^ ef BO use, mr fnend ; I am uttorlT dii- 
eoanged,'^ moaoed Mr. Earle, r'^ing and b^gm. 
oiag to paee thft^artinent in an agitated maoner* 
*' I ahaU nerer near of en v daughter again/' 

'* Listen to me, or I" exeiaimod Baldwin. 
*' Mist Lola oannoi he lo«t for e^er. We muM find 
her, •ooner or later." 

^'Unlesa she i* dtad/' almoii lobhod tho 
wretched father. 

** U she were dead, we must hare learned when, 
where, bow. Itemember, k has olrff been six 
months in all sinoe she ranished from Chicago • 
onlj tit months «iiloe, with the hope of flndmg 
her in this modem Babylon, we hare enor^ to 
New York. Keep ap, air, keep np!" added he, 
entreatinglj. 

Perhaps a skillfnl ph/iician, with his hand on 

PMr. Earle's pulse, misot hare wondered, 
then, how (ong it would be possible, in ao- 
eordanoe with the rulea of ph:rftiMl science, for 
•ool and bodj to continue io atrire en one against 
the other. 

'* Don't think it, air— don't think for a moment 
that the Lprd would wiU it that aU jour wealth 
ihould go to that good-foi-nothing rascal, jour— 
jour brother.* 

A bitter smile pMsed orer Mr. Earle'a face at the 
VBonalified and energetic expression made use of 
bj nie old and long-tried fnend. And, jet, how 
wen he knew it to be deserr ed ! 

The mother of Horace Earle had married twice. 
To Horaoe, her eldest,^ her well'belored and up- 
right son— to lum who had made her last dajs so 
peaeeful and bright that manj sorrows orew 
almost dim in her remembrance neeause of uiose 
latter dajs— she bad left the wealth which a second 
widowhood had made hers. 

fler last marriage, of which Louis Tresham. her 
jounger eon, had been the fruit, had been 
wretcnedlj unhappr, Maurice Treaham being 
openlj and oonstantlr unfaithful to bis wife. 

iiouia iraa like his rather, bad. and knowing him 
io be BO, uUirlp and irredumaolM baif the mother 
had willed that a stated sum should be paid to him 
Tear br jear, in quiirterlj installments, bj Horace, 
bis half-brother, and that the wealth left to her 
eldest son should nerer become the posseasion of 
the joungest, txcfpt M cote of th$ death of ttu 
formsr wUhoiU heirt, 

*' He Would never do anrthing but barm with 
monej," Mrtf. Tresham hacf said : ** and the more 
money he had, the more harm he would be able 
to do.^' 

At the time of Mrs. Tresham's death, Horacf 
had lost his wife, Alice ; but, d jihg, she bad left 
him an infant daughter, afterward christened Lois, 
and this chUd the father idotized. 

Lois had grown to the age of fifteen, with rare 
loteliness of face and form, and ererj eridence of 
vnusual intelligence. 

She had, late one afternoon, been missed ttom 
her father'a house in Chicago, and during the six 
months which had followea, Mr. Earle had failed 
in ererj effort to trace his lost daughter. 

Six months seemed as six jeara to Mr. Earle, 
deapite the unmurmuring and natient efforts which 
the unhappy father made to Dear up against the 
hearj affliction riaited upon him. 

Two years passed by— slowly, indeed^ to the 
ioeking and waiting I — two jears spent in ererj 
•fZbrt that wealth could effect or hope suggest, 
after that con rersation with which my story opens, 
a^ at their close, the father of Lois Earle, with his 
fnend Jonas Baldwin, had once more returned to 
Kow York, after viniting every large -city in the 
Union without success. 
J^o new clue presented itself. 
Tbartwece times when the saying whioh aUudet 



to the exoentional difficnlties in the way of finding 
• needle 'Mn a bundle of hay^ wonld present 
itself with a certain degree of unwelcome rorce t# 
the mind of Saffle's friead. 

But he was a '* ntfTer-say-die** sort of man. and 
I neither by Word or look suffered Mr. Earle to 
peroeire bis inward discouragement. 

He still continued stanob and faithful to the 
taak of seeking ** pretty Mbs Lohi,'* ated the duty, 
almost as arduous, of ehbering his friend. ^_ 

OHAVffU n ''. \ 

It Was about five in the aftemoo^ wifen i^ ,. 
couple of men, one pf vrhum appearedno befbrty 
and the otlior ah&al tliirty-fiTe yea^ .dc age. 
9tn9Tg»d together from the Irring HOQit^ *^ 
turned into Broadwur. ' ^.. *v -' 

''It'a an InfemnUj aglr business," mutw t ed w. 
the younger (jf (he two^ a nandtome man, with a 
atrlxingl^ bad «.tpr6B^iun - " but I' re begun it, 
andrilgo ihrough with it/' 

''Man 4Air^'* riipli«d hiii companion, "Anatola 
Duptan WQuld »ttt r«d hinjAelf to respect you in a 
manner so high ai^' h^ diil not Ibel convtnet that 
you rill go through wii it." 

" My word's ;Brwod for something yet,'* growled 
the first speaker^ '' though I AAe« Imowu jov so 

'MTou flatter me. my excellent Louis,*' replied 
the foreigner, stroking his llim. ink-blsek mus- 
tache. Wbieh orerbung his eril mouth like a 
limp- leech, " jou are dXtpots to flatter me." 

*^The deuce I ami'* replied the ^excellent 
Louis;" ** can't ron hold your tongue while we're 
out in this crowds' 

'* I would suggest to my amiable friend," re- 
plied the Frenchman. ** that it ii he who begun 
our conversation of the present.*^ 

The amiable friend rouchsafed no reply, and the 
pair walked on, taking a direction tiiat led them 
to Sixteenth Street. 

Arrired there, they slackened their pace, and 
looked about them. 

It was WinteiL and cold. Perhaps, that is why 
both arranged the mufflers which enreloped their 
throats, and drew their hats lower over their 
brows, thus giring an appearance to their ** out- 
ward man ** highly suggestire of the mysterious 
villain of the sensational drama, and cootiadictory 
likewise to that air of high faahion which th«r 
attire, alwaya excepting, the mofilers, was evi- 
dently intended to impart. 

Almost at the same moment when the worthy 
oouple turned into Sixteenth Street, a young girl 
emerged from a fashionable boardiog-bouse, ap- 
peering not from the front door of the establish- 
ment, Dut from the exit leading oat from the 
basement. 

Ifo eye that knew tme beantr oonld hare faOed 
to linger on the face of this girL 

She appeared to be about serenteen. A deep . 
sadness shaded her brow, and the pale, sweet lips 
were nervously compressed. 

A thick knot of golden-brown hair lar in her 
neek, for it had almost broken loose from the 
confinement of a miserable piece of comb, power- 
less to control its heary masses. Large hazel 
eyes, fall of a yearning look of pain, gazed out 
upon that world which, to judge ft-om their lan- 
guage, had been to her but sod. 

'^e young girl's form was f^l^ and her bands 
and feet of a shape so delicate that they puzzled 
the observer bv the strange contrast their refined 
dimensions aaorded to the miserable poverty of 
her attire — a wretched faded gown of brown 
alpaca,^ never intended, it was evident, for the 
fiffore it disguised, rather than displayed. 

The girl held In her slight hands a pitcher. 

As she emerged from the bMement-aoor« a shrill 
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Toioe— tbftt of the cook of tfM flMbioDable boord- 
ipg-home — exeUiined : 

^*Yo«, Mary Jane, hurnr jenelfl now, mind 
yer ! Them folks w ft-waiUn^ for their teai an' 
their ooffees. It's 'moft MTen ; an% mind yer, git 
good milk ; d'ye hear ?" 

Mary Jane, probably uaed to the dellTerr of 
ordera equally trite and musical, merely replied, 
in a sweet, timid Toice : '* I will return direcUy,'' 
and walked on. 

As she pasted into the street, she met the two 
men, the Frenehman sad his eompanion. 

Had she erer seen them before f If so, it must 
have been when they were ditterently attired, for 
there wa».no reoognition on her part 

It is true that soe but glanced up to aroid n^n- 
ning against the pair, and then lowering her eyes, 
passed on. 

A hot fliuh had passed over the face of him 
whom the foreigner had called his *' excellent 
Louis.'* But he, too, passed hurriedly by the 
girl 

When she had reached a grocei^s store in the 
neighborhood, the girl entered it» and reappeared 
presently with the milk, in quest of which sne had 
been sent into the street. 

She again passed the Frenchman and his eom- 
panion, who nad followed closely behind her, And 
were now toming the comer. Then she re-entered 
the fashionable boarding-house. 

"It's an infernally nttW business," again mnt> 
tered the Frene)iman's mend. 

** But your word, you say, is worth • something 
yet,*' replied the foreigner. 

The only answer was a fierce look fh>m his 
companion, of which Anatole thought it wise to 
look perfectly unconscious, and lo thrust into his 
by no means loTcly mouth the top of an irory 
cane, representing a horse's head, which he car- 
ried m his left hand, the right being affectionately 
laid within the arm of him whom he called Louis. 

The pair sauntered on. The dark, desperate 
look still dwelt upon the face of Louis. 

At last they entered a bar-room. From thence 
they proceeded, with the addition of '* brandies for 
two,*' toward a noted gambling-house, which— 
Louis eijaculating that it was " cursedly cold in 
the street"— they entered. 



Ir mr reader inhabits a ** fashionaUe boarolng- 
house.^ he or she will not be surprised to learn 
that inc servants in such establishments are often 
shamefully ill-cared for, as to the accommodations 
during the time allotted to sleep. The rents are 
so enormously high, that the landladies turn 
erery inch of room to account to place lodgers, 
and the domeikiot rnnst^ in consequence, fare as 
best they can. 

And that " beet ** is rery bod. The mi^on^7 o^ 
these houses beinc old— oooe magnificent— resi- 
dences, rats, TcnnuL drafts and damp are the 
almost inrariable rule therein— features sadlr at 
variance with the rich furniture of the panors, 
and the apartments of the hoarders. 

It was m such a sleeping-room— a branching- 
out from the laundry, and probably originally in- 
tended as a closet or store-room— that we now 
find the giri whom we have seen, pitcher in hand, 
a few hours before in the street. 

What is she doing— sleeping or orvinet 

Oridnff, Well, that is a way women have. The 
fact that a woman is crying does not always argner 
that she has anything particular to cry about In 
this case, however, u aid, 

1% was between one and two o'clock when a 
slight noise aroused the attention of her whom we 
have heard called by the euphonious name of 
Mvy Jane. 



She was apparently used to bearing focli n 
noise at that hour, for, after sittfatg np a Moment, 
she murmured, '* There win be another paper to 
the morning," and again attempted to sleep. 

Dawn was but fmnUy breaking when Mary 
Jane's hand withdrew firom the wiMow-sill a slip 
of paper which must have been passed, and not 
witikout risk of discovery, throngn the crevice of 
the shutters. 

This Dsper the yonng giri read. On it waa 
inscribed: 

"Tour present conduct is tatisfaetory, and 
while it continues, you are safe. But remember, 
one word will imperil Mt life. Upon yonr silence 
depends his existence." 

Hot tears trickle down the pale, lovely face, and 
the young girl, with a heavy sigb^ thmsts the al^ 
of paper mto her bosom. 

^ Watched for ever, and fbr ever threatened," 
murmured she. 

Then, dejectedly, though patiently, she began 
moving about the kitchen, working ae it would 
seem that she could not always have been used to 
work. She looked more like n young lady mas- 
querading in kitchen-giri's attfre than like n 
servant 

It was about seven when Bridget, the irrepressi- 
ble and vociferous Hibernian cool^ exclaimed, in 
her usual dulcet accents : 

'* Mr. Grosvenor's ringin' like mid, yon Maiy 
Jane!" 

Had Bridget been less dim-lighted than she had 
become through much absorution of the " crater" 
— a weakness in which that engaging female iu- 
dnlged with great firequency, owmg to the alarm- 
ing fact •• stated by herself, that she wm "all 
day a-swoUowin' thun hot cinders"— she mieht 
hove observed that Mary Jane blushed as she Mft 
the kitchen. 

Mounting the stairs, the yonng girl knocked 
timidly at tne door of toe firont room m the second 
story. It was opened. 

"What did yon wish, sirf' asked Mary Jane, 
addressing a young man who stood before the fire- 
place blowing at an accumulation of paper, wood 
and cold coa^ which operation, resulting merely in 
the aending upward of sundry snarks over his 
handsome and well-chosen attire, cud not seem to 
afford him any great satisfaction. 

As Mary Jane spoke, the yonng gentleman 
turned. A charmingly handsome, bright and 
open countenance became visible in the gray of 
the morning, as he replied : 

** I thou^t I could save yon the trouble, Mary 
—I won't say Jaru; but yon see I don't under- 
stand the modui opm^ndi, and I'm obliji^d to 
hurry, for father has left me an awfnl amount of 
business on band byjgoiog off to Europe. And 
you see, Mary, work iinust, as sure as my name 
Is Ned Grosvenor, or else the money won't be 
forthcoming with whieh I nm to support yon, 
when we set married." 

**0h! Mr. Grosvenor— Edwin— dear Mr. Gros- 
venor, please, p^MM don't!" replied Mary— sup- 
pose we, like Edwin Grosvenor drop the Jan4, 
" Ton must not talk so, indeed yon must not ! I'm 
only a poor giri, and I can never marry you. I 
must sfay a poor girl. Ift/aU^ tir; Wb mv des- 
tiny ; it must be so ; i< has to Uto, indeed— in- 
deed!" Here Mary wrung her hands. | 

*'My dear Mary," replied Edwin Grosvenor, 
** I wish yon to approach me and examine my by 
no means ugly phis. Do you, calmlr and dispas- 
sionately speaking, see anything in this noble and 
intellectnai countenance that deuvies the preeenoe 
of a fool t If not may I ask why you, Mary, per- 
sist in spite of many and most irremgable proofb 
to ue contrary, in asserting that yon are ' only n 
poor girl' t Mary, why wiu yon not confide in 
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mef Hsre ib« speaker became oracular add 
•olemn. ** I knoir not wbj, Marr, bot if joa are 
Qol a laclj» bom and bred— a laajf, I repeat, bom 
and lr«i^tben tbere are no ladies, say Ij and what 
is more, yon are the rery most beantifal girl I 
etersaw. There, now I" 

The ingennons face of Sdwin Grosrenor mw 
flushed and earnest with enthusiasm, while *' Mary 
Jane" endearored to hide her own blushes, by 



bending over the unusually troublesome fire. 

*« Yes. Mary," mumedlM 
is so. You don't choose to tell me the truth 



' resumed her suitor, *' what I say 



about yonnelf. Oh 1 that^s it. don't protest to 
me Dow^^ere the speaker flourished a boot- 
jack which he had taken up, and with which 
he was engaged in emphaaisins his sentences 
by pointing it first at Mary ana then into the 
realms of space—'' but that does not change my 
feeling toward jou, Mary, nor my determinatioiL 
which for the fast year has srown stronger ana 
stionger, to make you my wi^." 

*' Just think, Edwin, now angry your fisther 
' would be at your marrying a serrant-girl 1" 

"Don't 'serrant-girl' m«, Mary, now don't i 
Do yon think I did not see yon reading my 
CferMMW, o» I'jMUf Do yoa thfaik 1 did not 
hear yon playing that nodmrtu of Chopin's that 
Sanmer afternoon, when the she-dn^goa that 
keepa this boarding-house and aU the lodgers 
were gone out to tbePatk, and the serrants to see 
the procession V Do you think I don't knew that 
yen wrote CTerytfaiBg in this prayer-book t" 
Here Bdwin dstm for» from a bnrean-drawer a 
prayer-book, withTaiions selections from Myers's 
*< Saint Paul" written upon the fly-Ieares. «No, 
Mary, yon bare yoor own reasons for keeping up 
this mystery. Do ity do it, if you think it is a 
idnd thing on your part toward the man who lores 
yon. Keep itup-4»epitup!" A panse^ *'Do 
you know what I think, Mary V* 

Ko answer. ^ 

** I think vou must hare had a fiend of a step- 
nother, and that you ran ofi" from ber." 

*<Ofa, no, £dmn!" ezolumed Mary, quite off 
her guard. *' Mother died when I was a baby, and 
father " 

Here she rmnmnitrsd, and stopped abruptly. 

Bdwin, baffled by her silence, stared eagerly ai 
her. 

At this moment a bell rang, that of the front 
door, and before Bdwin could stop the way, Mary 
had ranished. 

Young Grosrenor looked after her with an ex- 
preaeion of deep rezation. 

"Looks like a cameo, 'pen my soull most 
classic profile I erer saw, ana such a complexion ! 
Then that hai^— those eyes I and she doing ser- 
fanfs woric! There's some mystery about it, 
and if I don't And it out and marrjf W— here 
he clinched his fist with a look of iron determina- 
tior— " then-then fU know it, ihafs cUir 

Having, as had been his daily habit for the last 
year, reUered his mind by the muttered expres- 
sion of bis innate reeolre^ the ricb merchant's 
so» finished bis to41et by bestowing a last '* brush " 
upon bb already shinioff locks, and descended to 
the breakfwxt-table or Mrs. Smith's superfine 
establishment. 

Wiien, baring finished his meal, he sallied forth, 
and passed the baaement-windows on his way 
*« down-town," the tearful eyes of Mary saw him 
pass, and beoame more tearuU still. 

CBAPm IT* 

. AaouT one week after the occurrences related in 
the preceding chapter, at the hour of eleren at 
night, a faint rine was heard ai the door of Mrs. 
toitn'ft boardlng-nonse. 
Tb« door beiojg opened by the waiter, an in- 



diridual entered whom the reader will hare no 
difBcuhrin recognizing as the ''excellent Louis." 
" Is Mrs. Smim at hornet" demanded he. 
The waiter replied, " I think so, sir," and 
ushered the inquirer into the parlor. 

A few moments alter, a woman entered the 
room. 

I wonder whether any of her boarders erer had 
the curiosity, when enga|nng rooms, to inquire 
into the antecedents of "Mrs. Smith '^ t 

She was short, with an air that must hare been 
at one period of ber life audaciously meretricious. 
She had now subsided into the conrentional semi- 
shabby, semi-dressy, boardinghonse-keeper look, 
and adranoed to receire her risitor with that 
smirk which is intended to cause persons in search 
of loagings to engaffc accommodations ai as high 
a price as such ami^ility will lead them to do. 

Dxd meeting the gaze of Louis, and the stem, 
sarcastic look in his large eyes, the smirk vanished, 
and Mrs. Smith lookea uneasily about her. 

Then, walking toward the front parlor, she care- 
fully lowered the gta, and beckoned her risitor 
toward a lounge in the back parlor. Both apart- 
ments were empty, sare of herself and the 
"excellent Louis." 

*' Happy to see you. Mr. ^cib/av"— she laid a 
peculiar emphasis on the name, wnieh she knew 
to be an assumed one. " It is late for a call." 

" How's the girl now t" abruptly demanded, in 
a sharp roice, he whom she thus addressed. 
'* Well enough," replied Mrs. Smith, sullenly. 
" Mind you don't orerwork her," said her ris- 
itor. " I do not want her to die.'* 

'* What would rou caret" replied the woman. 
"It would be all the better, and really it will 
come to that A lady can't stand work, you 
know." Here she sneered. 
The face of "Mr. Buckler" darkened. 
" Here is your money,*' replied he, drawing 
forth some banknotes— probably the remains of 
his winnings at "faro'' a few nights befbre— 
** and oblige me by keeping your opmions to your- 
self, and by holding Mary Jane as much out of 
sight as possible." 

'' I cannot keep her out of the street without 
exciting remark." 

"That is all rery well for the time being. I 
cannot at nresent do with her any differently. I 
hare but Ottle money just now. She mvtt work. 
If danger should present itself of her being seen 
in the street by that perton, who may risit this 
city— nay, ha$ done so for anght I know— in search 
of ner, lock her up. That will be the only way." 
" That is $«qvettraii(m, sir." replied the woman, 
with a cunning leer, "and I afaall not do that for 
what you are giring me now. There ore waye of 
biding a person that are not so rtftty, but I conld 
not do it in a house ftM of lodgers. Yon will 
hare to think about this." 

"I shaU see! I shall see!" replied Mr. Buck- 
ley, rising. "In the meantime there is no dan- 

S9r. As far as I can find out, that perton is in 
urope. Bemember, keep your own counseL 
Good^erening : there's some one waiting for me." 

And as Louis departed, Mrs. Smith looked after 
him. 

"Oone to join his precious French fHend," 
muttered she ; " birds of a feather always did and 
always wiU flock together. Well, PU wait tlU the 
moneyU all his. inat pereon, as he calls his bro- 
ther or his hdf-brother, Horace Earle, can't lire 
for erer, the niece is in mff hands, and when alFs 
well, Mr. Louis Tresham, you'll hare to open your 
purse-strings, or my name is not Ssrah ** 

Here she was about to add a name that was cer- 
tainly not Smith f but ended her sentence by mut- 
tering: 

"Who knows but what he may thhik that 1 
shall keep his secrets best ae hit nVe f" 
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With this, 
ment. 



' Mrs. Smith " retired to her Apart- 1 



CHAPTER ▼. 

Thv ezceUent Louis and the amiable Anatole 
Duplau had certainly laid a yerj "neat** plot be- 
tween them for t..^ hiding;;-awa^ of Mr. ±)arI^B 
fair daughter Lois, as the intelligent reader had 
no doubt ahready goessed ** Marj Jane" to be. 

Bat it has ever neen the weakness of men pos- 
sessing the peculiar order of talent belonging to 
these worthies, to hare more than one game aCoot 
at one and the same time, or, as Anatole Duplan 
would hare phrased it, "da eovrir pUu vun 
Uevre d la/ois" 

Marj Jane hadng become, «s we iiare seen, 
completely the slave of the threats of tha wretches 
who had abducted her f^om her father's house, 
might bare remained for years in this position. 
But having chosen for my story facU, at one time 
well-known and much talked of in this commu- 
nity, I bare determined to change nothing in their 
tr«e order. Let this plead my excuse tor some- 
what suddeiJj requesting the reader to follow me 
to— where in the world now ?— to the Tombs ! 

Tea— the excellent Louis and the amiable Ana- 
tole hare ** run aground," and are now hatbored. 
much against their *'own sweet wills/' in thai 
aiiything but lovely abode! 

It had happened "thmly/' «• Artemus Ward 

BdwSn GrosTenor, seeing the fair Harr ao de- 
jected, and yet conripcecTof her love for him, 
suddenly hit. qpon the expedient of employing a 
detective to watoh every movemeat of hia tnamo- 
rata^ asd the " exceHent Louis," havinfc resolved 
to threaten Mary thenceCorth viva voc4t instead of 
doing so by letter— he having imagined that his 
nieoe bad taken to going into the street more 
often than was neoessary, while she, in point of 
fact, was eenstantlj running out to avoid the 
preeciiig •ttentiooa «f Bdwia Qrosvenor— the 
officer employed overheard Louis Tresham threat- 
ening his victim, and, fdUowing him when going 
into ao oyeter-saloon with Anatole Duplau, man- 
aged — the officer was disguised— to overhear their 
conversation. This revesled the fact that Tresham 
had maintahied his hold over Mary— or, rather, 
Loie— by attribiiting a crime to her father which 
he declared that be would reveal to the world if 
Lois made any attempt to esci^pe^ or to tell who 
the was. 

I have said that the Frenchman and his friend 
were guilty ef the weakness of having too many 
strings to their bMr. Yes— not content with the 
plot tbey were so cmsllv carrving out, they 90m- 
liUted a forgery. The followuig conversadon, at 
the Tombs, will teH h»w they came there. 

''Clear case, sir," says the oriminal lawjer 
seated with Tresham in his cell-^the legal adviser 
is a re^lar^empleton Jitt— ** everything against 
vou, sir— si<^i«]^t0n, and now, to cap the cumax, 
Phit forged noU. Bad case— bad t" 

''1 thought it was the business df a criminal 
kwyer to clear criminals," remarks Louis. 

*^ut yonr confederate, this Buplaa, who jms 
girls andT lifts them into carriages," sneerea tne 
wwyer, *' whe drew out the money, and attempted 
to make off with it, probably intending to leave 
lou in the lurch"— here Louis ground nis teeth— 
** muddled the whole thing so when under exam- 
ination, that it amouots to eonfession of the entire 
hearings of both alfiurs." 

Whence we iearo, my reader, that both the 
JHsndahip and the cunniAg of the smiable Anatole 
Ihiled the ''exceUent Louis" at the very time 
when he bad most need of them. 

• •••••' 

*' That is my story !" exclaims Lois, ending the 
piteous recital, and remaining in the position she 



has mafntahied throughout, namely — don't' bs 
shocked !— standing with Edwin GhrosTenor's arm 
around her waist; " and it has been months nofr 
Since my wicked uncle and the Frenchman wers 
put in prison. 1 receive no more threatening 
notes, the landlady has told me to fro, and, as 1 
no longer fear that my dear father wul be impris- 
•ned n I reveal the truth, I have told It all to-day, 
dear Edwin, to you. Will yon take me back t« 
Chicago to my dear papaf" 

''Kot tin we are married, Lois^-by-the-br, 
that* s muc^ prettier than **may Jane,'* dn't ft, 
now ?— and married we will be. day afier 4o-Bior- 
row," replies Bdwin, tossing nis iraoking-oap— - 
the wretch actually smokes 1— into the air. 

Two days after, the prettiest bride that «var 
graced Grace Ohurch was married within its 
walls, and with a string of groomsmen and brides- 
roaids whom the ''romaace of the whole thing," 
they declared, had enlisted in favor of the groom, 
for Lois, though the ri<ih Mr. Earie^s eertam heiv- 
esSj and a rery great bcUe— for so young a girt — 
while in Chicago, had not an aoquamtanoe in New 
York. 

All bad gone menrily at the wedding, and tlM 
bapny pair bad reached their botel, when ^e pr»- 
bruicor suddenly walked up to them, and hrou^ii 
them faee to face with a {Mle, distiiicaiahed-look- 
iag old man. whom Lois flew at with a loud srj- 
ofjoy, and clasped about the neok. 

''Father! fatber!" exclaimed she, in accents 
that would h«ve *' broaght down the house," if 
heard on the stage of any metropolitan theatre : 
«<I-thougfat I never should see jousgain— never 1'' 

** Anonier month of suspense would have killed 
me. ehild," sobbed the old man; ''and, indeed, 
had I not asked at the door of Grace Church ths 
name of the ooople who had jnst been married, I 
shoilld never have known where my child had 
.gone." 

"Beg youi pardon, shr," interrupted Edwin 
Grosvenor; "we were b<>th * going home to pi^a' 
— that is to YOU- as you see, for the trunks are 
all marked ror Chicago. See that, sir!" added 
he, pushing open the door ef ttie beautiftd apart- 
ments in the M H engaged that morning, 

and to be kept till the next day ; ** facts speak for 
themselves.'^ 

•* Forgotten me, Miss Lolst" said a pleasant 
voice just then, as Jonas Baldwin oame in sigh^- 
he was never far behind Mr* Earle— and wallDid 
up to the bride. 

"5o, indeed. Jonas," repUed Lois. '<I am 
sure that you have done everytfaAng to find me. 
Think of that wretch accusing papa of orime I" 

"Keep your counsel, Mrs. Ctrosvenor — bsf 
. * . ...... ir^iei 

found 

sorrow* Crime, indeed I Earle never banned a 
ilyl" 

" Then it was really you that found net" whis- 
pered Lois. ^' I im sure of It, and I ongbt t« 
nave known papa was always good." 

** I saw the announcement of the intended wed* 

ding in the iT J ?, and put It away in my 

pocxet. Then I walkedhim ov«rto Graoe Cfaureh, 
without telling him anything, 'fraid of the shook, 
you know, and then I fust jnf^ai^ tfo Mn, yon 
know, to ask the names of the married pair. And 
here we all are," added Baldwin, rwbbing his 
hands; " and long may It be before we part again, 
Mrs. Grosvenor.'*^ 

"I don't see. far my ptrt,*' replied Edwia 
Grosvenor, coming up at this moment with Mr. 
Earie's hand on lis arm, "why we tver ihonUI 
part win." 

Mr. £arle looked happy. 

Mr. Grosvenor. the elder, when be fstnrMd 
fh>m Paris, saw lbs thing in tfat same Ugtat^ and 



"n.eep your counsel, Mrs. urosvenor — 1 
your pardon for saying Miss Lois Just now- 
him"— pointhig to Mr. Karle—'< think ht foi 
yon ; It will be better thai he should, after all i 
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telli the romaiioe of hU ton's courtship and his 
daashter-in-law's abduotion with peculiar gusto. 

The amiable Anatole got off with a season of 
imprisonment; hoi the excellent Louis, seeing 
that he had done all the harm be cared to nnder- 
' take, swallowed some laudannm, and, in conse- 
quenoe, departed from that transitory lif^ which 
his " Date,'' so be said, ** had not permitted him 
either to appreciate or eaahelUsh." 



The Ohinose mnd Japaaaae- 

Hiu James BBOOK8,of the New York JSxprets, in 
a letter from China, says the Chinese impress the 
traveler deeply by their great imitative powers, 
powers of endurance, and wonderful industry. No 
people work harder, not even the onirersal Tan> 
kee nation. Their love of money is beyond what 
any other people seem to have. Very few nations 
could stand in competition with tbem if they bad 
American education and American bravery. 

As mechanics, they are capable of anything. 
Then they can live very economically-^on vege- 
tables altogether— and their clothes cost little or 
nothing. Nevertheless, England, Germany and 
America largely find tbem in their clothes, for the 
spinning-jenny does not eat at all, or need clothes, 
and the Chinaman must have something of both. 
Luxury seems to be forbiddA in China. Even 
the rich do not indulge in it, and it is hard to tell, 
by any outward signs, the rich from the poor man, 
either in bis extenor or in hiis dwelling. 

But the Japanese are birfarthe most interestinfl; 
people. Thev have not the solkHty or stability of 
the Chinese, but they learn faster and more cheer- 
fully than the Chinese, of all that is new, and of 
all 'the progress the ontaide world is making. 
Both their agriculture and manufactures seem to 
me quite superior to the Chinese. China is not 
near as well cultivated as I expected to see it } 
while in Japan, in jnost parts, agriculture is .car- 
ried to a very high degree m perfection. Ther^ 
must be more peopW to the square mile in Japan 
than in Ch^a^nd must vupyfy more food for tho 
population. The population of China mrtast \^ 
overestimated by 100,000,000. There camiot be 
400,000,000 of people thete, and I doubt, if there 
are 800^000,000. rekin has no two millions of 
people m it, as some say — nay, not one million-^ 
while Canton must be much the more populoos 
place. Bat in most parts of China the struggle 
for life, or to live, seems greater than in Japan. 



The Sodas of the Blna MConnMiis— 

Thohr Appemrtaiom mad TTaMti 

An English officer stationed in the Keilgherry, 
or Blue Mountains of India^ o<»mmunleatM to a 
regent of the Smithsonian Instl^ut* so^e carious 
facts in relation to the race naflifed ^hove. AoMiig 
those almost ifiBMcessible hilb that Skirt southern 
Hindoostan there dwells the Todas—i^ Tamil word 
for berdsman—a race once nmcroui, Lut now 
consisting of less than six hun<het1 ioulsv Thif^ 
are the relic of some ancient naiion long !{tnee 
stranded in India— n«rhaps detctadeir 'A the 
Scythians who inraaed the East centuries' ago, 
compelled for predervation to resort to the mt^ 
nesses of the mountains— whose ateeanoee, hin- 
guageand customs separate them from- Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, lords of thei/ soil, receiving 
from the English Government an annual tribute, 
anconnected with other hill tribes, dwelling in 
peculiar habitations, speakine a mixed language, 
their traditions- faith, their religion unique, their 
occupation wholly pastoral, inaccessible to all 
Christian Missions, averse to wur, and under- 
standing and accepting the fact of constant de- 



crease of population, they present a problem to 
ethnologists which is difficult to solve. 

In appearance the Todas is the very opposfto to 
the Hindoo. He is tall, athletic, of a li^t-bronit 
complexion, with lar^e, dark eves, and features 
of Roman cast. The liair, whether of men or wo- 
men, is never cot. Clothing of both sexes is the 
same, consisting of a single cotton robe. Their 
demeanor is in striking contrast to other natives 
of India— devoid of cringing, rarely timid, and to 
Europeans almost always confident and self-pos- 
sessed. The race is liirave, but unwarlike; the 
best guides after game, but the worst protectors 
in dan^i^r. Like the North American Indian, the 
Todas IS capable of bearing great fatigue, of loaf; 
abstinence from food, and of tracking wild ani- 
hnals with unerring instinct. 

Their women are large and coarse, with no pro- 
tension to good looks. In a cliutate usually an- 
mid, with no artificial covering upon their heads, 
their hair attains a degree of luxuriance most ex- 
traordinary. The^ have few children. Their race 
is steadily decreasing. 

Their villages— fTwn^f— consist of a few scat- 
tered huts of an oval shape, situated in some se- 
cluded spot in the wooas or fastnesses of the 
mountains. As their whole employment consists 



in caring for their herds of botTaio, it is around 
these nkunds that their pastures and pens, their 
dairies and cheese- vats, assortments of^ stock and 
selections of breed, rearing of calves and fatten- 
ing beeves for slaughter, are to be found. The 
buffalo is the sole possession of the Todas. He 
cultivates no land, engagM in no merchandise, 
cares for no commerce. His subsistence is from 
the milk and meat of the bufl'alo alone. In the 
care of tbem he spends his simple life, migrating 
from one pasture to another as necessity requires, 
shunning all approach to the abode of other men, 
and asserting among the hills his exclusive right 
to the soil. 

The religion of the Todas is imperfectly under- 
stood. German missionaries have learned their 
language, and established schools in their villages. 
Twenty years of labor among them, however, have 
neither made them converts to Cnristianity, nor 
gained a thorough insight into the reasons of their 
obduracy. They appear to be simple idolaters. 
A rude temple, dedicated to some unknown god, 
libations of milk ponred out at festivals, the sacri- 
fice of bullocks on feast-days, the worship of the 
sun at bis rising, and the slaughter of cows at 
erery funeral, that they may go with the dead and 
glre'him milk in heaven, is the sum of all that has 
been gathered of their notions of another life. 
They have many more festivitlee at funerals than 
at their weddings. Upon decease, the body of the 
departed is burned, and the ashes collected and 
preserved. TWs is tho '* green fuDeral.'' When 
the sun returns to the same place in bis annual 
course, the "dry funeral" is observed. It is at 
this time thegr show their weaHh; cattle are 
slaughtered, dances are performed, dresses with 
ornaments put on, silver and gold ornaments 
hang around their tents, and dancing and music, 
laoghter and tean, pervade the assembly. Gath- 
ered around fbe coffin that bol^s the ashes of the 
departed, they af>k: 

**Aie you happy? Aro vour btiFsloes well? 
Whr <nd you leave us ! What- cun we do for 
yoaV -• 

And then electing tho choicest of the herd, and 
consecrating H to the unto i^ihe dead, they sepa- 
rate. 

At their great annual reli^ous festival, strango 
rites take place in connection with the slaogbtor 
of buffaloes for sacrifices. A herd is driven into 
an inclosed space, and at a given signal, the ani- 
mals having been infuriated with shouts and 
hljowi^ two joang men oooh throw thooifohrot 
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apon a buffalo, and »eizinfl; the cartUafi^e of bis 
aose with one hand, with the other shower upon 
him hef.vy blows with a club. This continues till 
the animal becomes exhausted, and it is then let 
go. The whole herd having undergone the pro- 
cess, the young men taking turns at the exercise, 
a danoe and feast winds up the proceedings. 
During this festival it often happens that the man 
is overpowered by the buffalo, and receives severe 
injuries; but it is a point of honor among th#m 
not to render anv assistance. 

Unlike other natives of India, the Todas have 
no pagodas, and rarely if ever pray or perform 
penances. Each mun^ sets apart two men, one 
called *'Palarel," and the otW " Palikarpal," 
who discharge the religious duties of the place. 
The former nvcs alone, and is regarded as holy. 



He IS a medicine-man and priest, and bis office is 
permanent. The latter^ strangely enough, is both 
dairjrman and priest, having uuarge of all the 
milking and cheese-making. He, too, is regarded 
as holy, though he neither lives alone, nor holds 
his ofiice in perpetuity. 

Perhaps the worst trait in the charaoter of this 
singular people is the destruction of most of their 
female children, and tbe barbarous manner in 
which it is effected. It would seem to be in some 
way a religious custom, from which they are too 
superstitious to tear.themselTea. Theraro aware 
that year by year their numbers are reauced ; that 
births are constantly decreasing in ratio to deaths : 
communities are greatl^y disproportionate; aua 
that from this cause mamly they are doomed as a 
race shortly to extinction. 
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TOO LATE. — *'WC CU/kSCKD TO BE OX TttK POXT 8T. LOCW, ITHHK THE CROiri> OATirBHBD ATtOTJKD. mz 
DIP 0» OAHS, THIC CBT OT THfc DOATMIX, APPRISED TS THAT BOMB POOtt SUICIDE HAD JTOT EIIEX 
PLUCKED FROM THE RIYBR's COLD BMBHACB/' 



_ Too Sate! 

^ happy fellow thai crisp December moni- 

iDff. wDen I pnd roy bill at the Koyal George, and 
had myself and lav luggage trundled down to the 
pi«r wbere the Rhone steemer lay puffing and 
snorting, and letting all the world know by various 
noisy devices that she was just about to get up 
stenra for Boulogne. 

Very small, very dirty, rery inconvenient and 
iil-scented was this same Rhone steamer : but won- 
derfully polite were the officials, from the captain 
do«rn to the petU f/tuyon in white apron who held 
the basin for the seasick Anglais. 



Yerr seasick, too, was the Englishman — pale, 
jaundieed, leathery-eomplezioned, dressed in the 
regnktion. ill-fltiing costume, which be thinks it 
a point 01 honor to wear abroad, clinging to the 
little red-covered Murray, and groaningf between- 
whiles dismally. Seasick, too. was Madame 
r Anglais, her ruddy face gone wnite and cadave- 
rous. So, too, the tall, awkward dcn:oii»elle, her 
daughter, and .bo stiff little prig, her sou — ajnost 
miserable party ! 

Would you know how the cream feels, when 
shaken in the churn ? Step on board the Rhone, 
or any of her sisters, and hie for fair France. 

As fbr mo, I kept on my legs and on deck. It 
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uafl all that saved me. When st last <he boat 
ttumped ag^st the pier at Boulogne, and uo 
were given oyer to the crowd, of fcmaie hurpiefl 
who burst our bagic^gc, and plundered our purses, 
and stunned ns with their horrible palois, 1 wat) 
the only eoal on board who had strength enough 
left to make the alighteat resistance. Bj dint of 
holding OQ to my trunlu by main force, I got 
them at last taken to the nllway-siation. Here I 
enoouptered the official whose duty it was, as 1 
inferred fh>m certain characters on his c^, to 
check my luggage and proriie me with tiokets 
for Paris. 

To him, therefore, I addressed myselt 

*' I want to go to Paris I" 

Monsieor smiled, and ioaehed bis cap poRtely, 
but stood stilL 

'^Pariftl Pam n ejaculated, in some trepida^ 
tioB, as a long train oi ears ji»t then seemed to 
start. 

** Out, aonsieiir t^ placidly. 

** C arse the French laaguaga I Iwanttocota 
Paris— Par«rr' I inaisted. pomtiag fhintioafiy to 
ra V lug^page^ and tben to tka train. 

Moa^Aor seemed to eamprehond. He seised 
my tmaka, rushed with theqi to the train, and 
thrust thorn into omb of the eompartmeats. 

" IYm4g DO* plOfOiMP* shontea the guard, and 
the bell rang. 

I stared stupidly. 

**Sacr0 nam tU DUuP* kissed the blae-ooated 
guard, sod seised me by tlie shoulder. 

<« Pardon, monsieur! Monsieur goes not to 
Calais ; monsieur is sift nnUe for Paris." 

These were the worda— ao I laanied aAerwaid. 
At the moment, I knew of notbing but a mellow, 
flute-like sound cbse at my ear, and tlie Lightest, 
faintest touch on my amu 

I turned and looked. A giri in the simplest, 
ne^st, most charming costume, fresh and dalniy 
aiid pleasant-colored, with a £Me like a moming- 
^loiy. so fair and pure ; tender grey eyes, soft, 
doriMftrown hair, waving ligbtiy. 

The conductor, a short. Infae IbDow, dark, close- 
ithared, and handsome in a brigan«ah fashion, 
looked at tbe fl^ iuid soowlad. ^ 

" You shouM bare exaqifiMd tiM labels on mon- 
sieur's luggage," she said, with ^certain resoln- 
4ion in her air. 

He released me fipom bisgraap. muttering: 

*' These aocursed Englislunan f" 

My trunks were snatched out of the oar, and 
slammed upon the floor. The door was banged 
to. the en^ne shrieked once mora, the train 
whizzed oftl and I drew a long breath of thapkfhl- 
ness that I was not going to Calais instead of 
where 1 wanted to. 

I poured out mr thanks earnestly. A new 
blessing 1 She coiud speak Bnglish. this giri— 
broken English, indeed, but that maae it on^ the 
more charming. She was going to Paris, too, 
and she had a clumsy trarelling-basket, heavy 
enouzh for a man to carry, aa I found, presently, 
on taKing it, which very common courtesy amazed 
her. 

'' Monsieur was too good. Indeed, she could 
not trouble monsieur 1" 

But 1 insisted ; and presently— farther prelimi- 
nary trials beintr over^ found myself in the rail- 
uav-caniage at her side. 

ft. was a pleasant neighborhood. She might 
have grown up in a New England riUage, hid 
awuv from all the defilements of the world, so 
f.-esiij 80 flower-like she was. AuJ yet she had a 
certain apJombf a coura<(o, an innocei. confidence, 
that our rustic maidens lack. 

If she had been a dainty aristocrat. I should 
have ridden with her all the way to Pans, and she 
would not have opened her lips. But no conven- 
tiuns chain the oourgtoi*. And se, before the 



journey had ended, she told me all her hiftory, aa , 

frettily and confidingly as if she had been certain ' 
wa^ the most honest fellow in the world. 

Her name, Delphino ; her father, a rineniprower. 
I wish I could repeat the charming miUingt of 
broken English and pantomime by which she 
expressed u> me the picturesque beauty of her 
peasant home. The quaint stone cottage, em- 
broidered all over the rough walls with the lovely 
Proven9al roses, the bit of a flower-garden, the 
village street, gay with gossip and merry-making, 
the village dance, the good-looking young pea- 
sants in theur holiday clothes, the hilarity of 
market-day and festival-— all were real and vivid 
to my mind's eye. 

Her brother was conscripted, her mother died-» 
here, a tear or two— and the stepmother was harsh 
and penurious. So Delpfaine was sent %o tht 
Pension, and taught by the nans. Here iSbnf 
found out that she had a voIcsl and, by-and-bya^ 
the good bovTffeois consented to send her up «# 
Paris to be taueht. A pupil now at the Conserva- 
toire, the ideal of song grew more aad mava 
adorable. Toward it she labored with a laal tlMl 
knew no limits. And her success f 

1 asked her to sing, and she gave me tiie my 
airs I had heard at Her Majesty^ Theatre a week 
before, in a iwice of silver, singing aa natnrattr 
as the bird rings, ceasing with a smue aad a bhidl 
when we rattlea into a station, and the idlers, 
catching a fragment of the limpid melody, crowdea 
around the carriage to hear. 

So began ay acquaintance with Delphiae. It 
was through her recommendation that I got my 
rooms in ttta Ladn Quartier— tfaa^ magnificent 
suit of apartments wiUi gilded candelabraa and 
canopied bedslead and tMKNtads curtains for which 
r >atd tfaa amating puni of ninety ftancs per 
moalfi* 

I used to sit in the crisp, cold mornings, an4 
watch hea in her aunt's parior on the opposite 
side of the narrow street. Indeed^. I bad my 
pretty round writing-table moved clnse to tlia 
window, on purpose that I misdit overtook her. 

Sometimes she was emb n s Ww inj^ sometimaa 
making a cap for the old lady, her annt, a Wisenad 
gentlewoman in h\mok silk, with a donble row of 
short grey curls on each side her fhae, who took 
me for a backwoodsman — knowing I wms aa 
American— and addressed her conversation to laa 
accordingly; sometimes reading, often copying 
music At tan o'clock predsaly ahe went to tba 
Conservatoire, and staid tiU four. U lont^ta 
•mile, an areb gltnoe, a bow ttom her, coming or 
going, I thought myaelf a happy fellow. 

A Dusy Ufb— an innocent, a worthy life; her 
ambition, to sing well enough to earn her daily 
bread, and lay up a modest competence for old 
age. 

'*And love— bad love no place, uo part in her 
plan of llfet" I asked her the qneetion one day. 

•<I do not know what you mean, monsieur," 
she replied,' wiUi a faint, beautiful blush. 

"All women should marry aome day, Delphine. 
They are happier so." 

'*Not all, monsieur! There is always the 
Church. One cau ahvayt find riftlter there. I 
think, sometimes, that when' I am old I should 
like to be as one of the Sisters at the Pension. 
They were so pure and so pious. II is a beautiful 
life, monsieurl" 

I looked up at her as she stood there in her 
white, pure beauty, feeling m one tni^t who 
found a daisy swirung in the mod of Iha city 
streets, and yet, by some mirade, its nnsofled 
whiteness preserved. A dweller in this vast, 
beauiilul, wicked Paris, jet knowing no nare of 
Its sip and shame than one of the Aoulptured sainia 
tl^at 9tand in the niches along, the wall of tha 
Madeleine. 
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«'Be««tifol IMphiiM, wiU it ahrays l>« Bof * 1 
queitioned. 

I wu not ID lore with this girl. I hardly 
knew why. She was lovely enough to tempt an 
ascherite^ swoet enough to win any man to happy 
dreams. I liked to sit near her» to see her beauti- 
ful eyes dilate and glow, to hear her recount her 
triumphs at the Conservatoire, to tell her what of 
tragear or romance I picked up fai my daily walk 
thi^ugn the lio^tals) but I never longed to 
gather the flower for my own ^vate gsrcMS~to 
we«r the jewel in my own, bosom. 

I think it was beouite there was aboni her a 
cevtaln coldBesa, a gtttterinc frost of reserve thai 
kept down sentimein. WoiUd this dissolve al the 
brestb of lore? I did no* know. I was not the 
man to try the experiment 

Osr acqaaintanee was a year old when Duke 
BestiBssnt foond me ost Did I asealion that I 
was in Paris for the purpose of medioal studv f 

It was at the Sorbonne that I met Duke. When 
the wigged and spectacled prof^saer gathered up 
his papers and shuttled on inio the ante-room, 
Dick walked around the befaehes, and held out 
his hand. 

''How are you, old feUowf And I sbeok 
hands with him, and was nnfeicnedly glad to see 
him. and pretended that I didn't want to ery like 
a scnoolboy, as I did. 

For Duke Beanmont represented the old happy 
times that I never oould think of otherwise tnao 
tenderly, the ocdlege days when we were class- 
mates, and studied and went on UakB together^ 
only the study was mine, and the larks Duke's— 
and the dear home ever tAe weter^ anA a thousand 
other preeions things. 

As tor Duke himself, I know not otherwise to 
describe him than as one of those men who would 
be angels if they were not — devils! 

At eighteen he had all the vices of the mature 
r^uS; M spent money like watef^*^he had plenty 
to apend ; De made us all feel that it was almost a 
privilege to be suspended, he bore himself so like 
a conqueror: and to this day I have a oomfnsed 
impression toat it was the fMulty who were dis- 
graced, and not Duke. 

But with all his sins— and they were legien--he 
had a certain tenderness of heart, that mi^e every 
man of us his loving ally. He went down into 
deep water, when poor Ned Gardner was almost 
drowned, at the risk of his own life. It was he 
who got np the fond for the janitor^ s wife when 
her husband died, and presented it to her with as 
moeh delicacy as if she had been a duchess ; and 
when the epidemic broke otit in the dormitories, 
Dnke forsook his debauoheriei^ and nursed the 
boys with a care like a woman's, and went down 
to death's door in consequence. 

And this was why we idl loved Duke Beaumont, 
why, when I saw him there in the dinar haU of 
the Sorbonoey my heart leaped up with deUght. 

Dnke went home with me. He was drifting 
about Paris, he said— no particular engagements 
anywhere, and he had plenty of time for me. And 
so, while my neat 0urpon, Josei^ ran hither and 
thither, and brought in a tempting soup,. such aa 
only a Freneb cm$in4 could produce, a delieioas 
bifU<k aux ys jm w w , a bottle of Haeoo whie and a 
daintr 8aioy oheeie for deasert, Duke and I had 
our cnat over old times and old fHonds. 

** You are not in the least changed, Duke," I 
remarked. 

Nor wos he. The same pale, handsome bkue 
face he had at twenty— the same dreamy blue 
lyes — ^tender, volupiuous, oynicftl mouth. A figure 
^t once supple and strong, carelessly gracefal. 



and easy, oH-haDd manners. 
Beaomont. 



This was Duke 



*'Nor have yo« changed. Teddy. You have 
the same innocent, boyiali race you wore when I 



begged you off* fh>m the flogging Onc&s Balph 
meant to give yon Cor ornamenting his front door 
with his own portrait. 

*< By owning that yen did it yourself \'* I ssid, 
laughing. 

*°Weu, what would yon 1*' laid Duke, noncha- 
lantly. ** Jl favi ifamvser* Do you have such 
jolly times now, Teddy f* 

I glanced aroand my pretty, lonesome room, naU 
remembered how rar^ it witnessed any hilarity. 

*' Hardly!" I answered. 

** Ah, those pleasures are played ont 1 Life Is a 
stupendous bore. Tedd^.'' 

*'Not at all, Duke. It is you who are not in 
earnest." And thereupon I prea^ed him a little 
sermon* 

Dnke listened, and smiled. 

** You'd have made a capital minister^ ^^^I* 
You're just the fellow to rerarm ainners Uke me.^' 

''Prove it by reforming. Dnke, yon should 
marry!" 

D«BS made a ijnrimaoe. 

" Don't, Teddy. My lady-sUther said that, and 
I ran away fh»m her over here, to escape. Don't 
you take m> the reifrain." 

" But, Duke," I persisted, "why notf Yom 
miffht— '' his face softened and glowed as I spoke 
— ^make a good httsbMid, if yon would. Oh» 
Dnke, why shouldi^t yoof" 

" As though any pore, good woman wnuld hare 
nuP* be said, his face flushing Inridlr. "An 
thotwh— " with suppreesed psMion — "I wonkl 
insuH any one by asking hec'' 

A moment the color flickered back and forth In 
his cheeks, and then the old pallor retomcd— the 
old cynical, Mcphistopheles-loek came back. 

" Let us "talk of something else, Teddy. Con- 
sider that subject burled." 

T had no Hf^t, so I thought, net to respect his 
wishes in the matter, and I never aHuded to it 
again. 

It was early in the Winter when Dnke flrst 
came to me, and very soon the kabitu^t ef the 
place knew him as well as they know me— liked 
hitn far better. He had »nly to let his best side 
shine out to make any one like him. 

It was in Duke's absences thit I used to make 
my calls upon Delphine. I did not knew whether 
she had seen him — she never mentioned him to 
me. 

One evening— 41 was early InllarelH-Dnke and 
I were sitting on liie balcony, Dnke nnkoking. and 
I running over La Petit Oourrt^^ when sucMealy 
a door ppened cl^se by, and I saw Dnke lean for- 
ward wi^ a curious, watchfVil air. 

** What is it, Dnke t" 

He did not answer, and I, too, tilted my ebalr 
forward. 

It w(ts Ddphlne,Just on her way to the Con- 
servatoire. Her muslin dress, her hat with Its 
blue ribbons, her pretty shawl, were all as dainty 
and fVesh as possible. Somehow, yon thought of 
violets, of a country sunrise, of the bright Spring 
afternoon, of all tmngS Aresn and pore and sweet 
and utterly eharfning. 

I sent down a smlnng good^mioming to her, and 
as she looked np to re^. I-saw thd qniok wave 
of color run over her ezqnisite fsoe. 

" Yon shotdd not look at her so, Dnke I" I said, 
reproachfntlyf 

Duke lauded. 

"Whynott She's marveUonsly pretty I Where 
did you find her ? To think, Teddy, of your keep- 
ii^ her cooped up so. But I found you out some 
time affo-^411, my virtuous Teddy !" 

I felt the blooa rush up to nty face. 

"Dnke BeSumont, you were never mors mis- 
taken in yoar life. Delphine is as innooeni as M 
angel." 

"Ah!" 
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The ione was exasperating. 

** Doke, ru tell joa all Iknow sboot her, and 
jou ean belieTe it or not as voa choose.'^ 

And I told him Delphiners pore histarj, with 
such pathos as I might. 

As 1 finished, Duke laid down his cigarette, and 
gotnp. 

** I beg yonr pardon, Teddj — I reall j and tnily 
beff yonr pardon," he said, in s grave tone. ** Bnt 
I «mcere]y tbonght I had aeteoted ron in a pecoa- 
dillo. Teddr, take care of yonrself. You're too 
good to Hve long." And so Dnke went away. 

It was perhaps a month after, that, as we were 
sitting over a game of chess, we weredistnrbed by 
a oniek rap at the door. I opened it hastily. 

It was Delphine herself, white end tremUing. 
She implored my help. The old sunt had faiien 
down in a fit She was, perhsps, dyinc. 

I ran out instantly, and Dnke followed. The old 
lady was indeed dying. Before midnight it was 
all over. 

Poor Delphine was thoroughly broken down. 
It was so terribly sudden. 

** And only yesterday we were talking of going to 
the oonntry,'*' sobbed the poor girl. '^She wanted 
to see the Tineyards once more, and smell the 
mpe-blossoms, and hear the nightingale sing. 
Ana now she nerer oan— nererl" 

Poor soul ! gone away with half Ufa's dearest, 
sweetest hopes nnfhlfilled. Bnt waits there not 
for as, on that other shore, the things we have 
longed for, whether they be bird-songs, or sweet 
frnirrances, or loye ana tenderness and joyfnl 
peace V 

iiue old aunt was bnried. She had a little pro- 
perty— enoagh to saye her from the/ossf oommunt, 
and nye her a graye at M ontmartre. When Dnke 
and 1 went, the next Saints' day, to carry a few 
Qowers, somebody had been beforehsnd with us. 

A bunch of f^esh yiolets lay on the graye, and 
a wreath of immortelles hung upon the wooden 
cross at its head* Standing tMre, with the sweet 
sunlight slanting across it, this seemed a peaceful 
end to an innocent life. As we turned away, I 
saw the gleams of tear^in Duke's eyes, and we 
walked city-ward in silence, until I spoke. 

<< I wonder what Delphine will do now t" 

** That young Bhinelander, who liyes on the floor 
aboye her, would like to dedde that question," 
said Duke. 

Another time the haHL dry tone would h»ye 
seemed curious, but now toe news most struck me. 
Had Delphiae a loyer I 

"Why, Duke, how did you kntw itt" 

"Simply, my innocent Teddy, by keeping my 
eyes open," returned Duke, in bis Undlj) semi- 
eatirieal way. ^ " When a younjg Herr Ludwig sings 
sentimental ballads under ayrindow, watches fore 
certain somebody's comins, indulges in a new 
coat, and wears yiolets at ms button-hole, I infer 
that he has a motiye, and presently I discoyer that 
motiye to be your pretty maiden of the Consenra- 
toire." 

This troubled me. Mine t If she was, I would 
at least keep her firom harm, if any menaced her. 
One may dream, may not one Y My dream was yery 
tempting, very pure, yeiy sweet. But the next 
time I met Delphine and looked in her ftmnk, kind, 
sisterly eyes, it yaoished. Beautifuljihe was, but 
not for me : a dear treasure for th| safe, sweet 
comer by the household fire, but it was not my 
fireside uat she would bless; and so I sicked, 
smiled and put away the fiMicy for eyer. 

Delphine stayed on in the old room. She had s 
little money left, and her course at the Consenrs- 
toire was not quite completed. 

Weeks slipped by. One nisht, as I came home 
and approaened tne door of my room, a loud, 
angry talkinjg within atartledme. Opening the 
door, I stoodamazed. 



Duke was there, back to the BsnteL ATurUA 
dagger, a curiosity picked up in a basaar at Con- 
stantinople, gleamed in his hand. He was yerj 
pale, but his eyes were flame. 

Oyer against him waa the young Ctormaa, flerr 
Ludwiff, clenchiuff the large, knotted stick the 
students carry, and menadi^ Dnke withfrightfoi 
threats. 

*'Tou are just in time," said Duke, with a 
shadowy smile. " Call Josefl and |^ye this fail- 
lard into the hsnds of the poliee." 

The Teuton swore and foamed. He ealled Duke 
traitor, wolf, serpent: but the poUceman came, and 
himself and his lormidable stick were marched o£ 

" What does it aU mean, Duke?" 

Duke laid down the glittering poignard and drew 
a \on^ breath. 

" It seems the little girl oyer there has the bad 
taste not to admire our young friend, and he has 
taken it into his head to oe jealous of me." 

**Oiyou\ flow absurd r 

"Very absurd 1" 

Duke sat down in the easy-chair by the window, 
and was silent I ordered a bottle of wine. Pre* 
scntly he brightened up. Some friends dropped 
in, end Duke gave a trayestie of the aiBidr, which 
made Inextinsuishable iaughter. 

But the ena was not yet. A week afterward we 
came home late at night, from the Fort^t. Just 
as we turned the comer, a sharp hira scresmed in 
our ears, and Duke stopped instantly. 

" For God's sake, what is it ? Are you shot?" 

He put up his hand to his fisce, which was per- 
fectly white in the moonlight, ezeept for a straight, 
yiyia crimson line across one cheek. 

" Blood ! Dnke, Duke, what an escape 1" 

I was terror-stricken. Here was my friend 
almost murdered at my side. I would not let him 
go out that nif ht I was furious against the mad 
fellow whose Mjeer>muddled brsin had conoeiyed 
such so Insane Muoy. I talked of the police. Bui 
Duke would not hear of it, insisted on my keeping 
ouiet, and to my surprise did not oare to discuss 
the mstter much. 

I spent the next morning at Clamart, and came 
home to dinner sick of my work, and glad enough 
to find Duke there. 

Josef had just sent on the soup, snd given the 
glasses that preliminary dust with the napkhi 
which the Parisian waiter considers indispensable, 
when a JIacrt whirled into the courtyard, the bell 
rang loudly and the cot%oierg€ hurried to the door. 

Dnke rose and went to the window. 

"By all that is wonderful 1 My hidy-mother, 
and IBllancbe Seyem I" 

In a minute the Indies were shown in. I knew 
Mrs. Beaumont— an attractiye, selfish, worldly 
woman. But she had been fond of me in tiiose old 
days, and I welcomed her warmly now. Ittas 
Seyem was tall and queenly. She was presented 
at court afterward, and made a sensation. She 
must haye been handsome, with her superb figure, 
her fine coloring, her brilliant eyes and smile. 
But I disliked her on the insUnt 

"Heayen help Duke if he marries you," I said, 
mentally. 

And Duke f He was nonchalaM, courteous ss 
usual, and paid Miss Severn compliments, to which 
she responded in a hard metallic voice tbot stmck 
me as smgulariy disagreeable. 

" They told us at the banker's that you spent 
most of your time here," said Mrs. Beaumont, 
" and so we ordered s carrioge at once. Teddy, 
what has he been doing t" 

" I am not sure I can tell that, Mrs. Beaumont. 
But no harm, I hope." 

Mrs. Beaoroont looked as though there was at 
least a negative comfort in that. We talked then 
of home, of travel, of Paris, snd at the end of 
half an hour they took Duke away yrith them. He 
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T«B bMk, ifler vvttiaff them Into the otfru^e, tod 
seizing my hand pasnonatelj, Btid good-bye. 

As 1 turned to ffo m, after seeing them off, I 
caught a glimpee of a fair bead, a delicate faoj^a&d 
a pair of patfent dark ejea over opposite. Tbose 
same eyes bad watched nsy visitors away, firom be- 
bind 4be ewtsln. 

Delpbine 1 I was glad to be rsoBinded of her. 
and tM Bight I was so lonely that I determined 
to go orer and see her. Jnst ss I wss going, Josef 
came in with a note. 

I opened it. Duke's band, but unsteady and 
irregnltf. 

'* I bare succnrabed to my fate. Leaye Paris 
to- night— consummate my martyrdom in a month. 
WhMa pearl among husbands I sbsll be t Teddy, 
think as kindly of me as you can, and if fte wont 
comes to the worst, don't think that I escaped 
unhurt Tours, miserably, 

I lead this snlgmatieal paper over two or three 
times, but eonld not make it out With it in my 
poeket I went over to Delphine. 

She was embvoidering busily— ex<uiisite, dainty 
work that brought her in a few francs. She 
needed them all, I fancied. 

How lonely she was! A little shadow perhaps 
on her bean^ now, but it was sU the more win- 
some. 

By-andrbye I spoke of Duke. Steadily the needle 
went out and in, the rose on her cheek burned 
tiifitMuiij^-^ balf4onnod, vague fear in my mind 
died. I breathed more freely— told her of Duke's 
departure, my own loneliness; that he was not 
coming back any more ; finally, that he was gone 
awsy to b» married to that brilliant woman sbe 
had seen in the morning. 

erest God I What a cry ! 1 sprang forward, 
shaking tnm bead to foot, and lifted her up. Sbe 
lav in my arms Ins^niibls. 

*"Oh,Duke»Duker 

With her white fsoe under my eyes, I think I 
cursed him in my beart 

I called the wife of the amoMrya. Sbe came. 

'*Poor thing I" looking at Ser signilioaotly* 
*< Monsieur sees how it isl Has the foMord de- 
serted her t At least, momsienr can see that he 
makes provi^n for her." 

iJi, what an hour it wns I Imafldne my anguish 
as 1 listened to her low, pituul moans— her 
wandering, heart-broken words. 

I went borne at last, leanns the old woman with 
her. To sleep was impossiDle, and I wasted the 
hours of the night in wilting Duke a letter. As if 
I could set whiS he bad done in a darker light than 
bis own heart and conscience 1 

The nekt morning I went over to Delphine. The 
siirbt of her wan fnSt wss slmost too much for me. 
^* Mr poor cbUd 1 mj Uttle lamb 1" 1 whispered, 
touching her silken-bnght hair. 

Sbe can^ my hand, Idssed it passionately, and 
before I could prevent it, dropped on her knees at 
my feet 

** Oh, forgiv^ me. forgive me I" she sobbed. 

"Forgive you !" I muttered sn imprecation 
vponDuke. 

'* Don't!" she ciied» sharply. *'I love himl 
oh, Iloveblml" 

Such bitter, remorseftil tears 1 Such hopeless, 
unavailing agony 1 

I, who naa thought her cold, saw now how she 
could le^e. Ood help her ! 

A wedc afterward, going over to her rooms, 1 
found them empty. 

*< HademoiseOe bad gone— in the night," said 
the eoncUrc4, ** Sbe pmd her rent the day before 
—1 noticea she had a few franca left Perhaps 
monsieur's fHend ** 

I turned away, heart-sick. Thenceforward all 



ever Paris I sought for Delphine. Letters to Dnke 
brouffbt no aoswer; bet 1 was sure she was not 
with nim. On the osphalte, where the gas glared 
snd the crowd was gayest, among tM painted 
beauties of Mabille and the Casino, m the 
haunts of the grisettes. I soiudit (or her. First 
where work wss to be had. Bne would earn her 
bread honestly ss long as she could— t^at I knew 
—but for theusauds of women in Paris it Is only 
a question of a longer or shorter way to the pit 
Health broken, work failioff, stsrvation imminent, 
temptation on every hana in its most refined, 
slluring forms, notmng but God's piu can keep 
them above the level of the streets. And are not 
the sweet heavens deaf to a thousand cries? 

Kot in the revelries of Mabille oould 1 find the 
sweet pure face of my trampled flower. Whither 
had sas gone? Drawn in in one moment by this 
great, rushing, seething;^ human whirlpool— was 
she lout beyond redemption t 

The chambers were let to other lodgers, a gau- 
dily drfiBi^d lorette fluttered her ribbons at DeU 
pliiuc's wmdow, bacchanalian songs sounded at 
midni^^ht where Delphine had practised solemn 
MrLsaea 

Tbe BatiiQier vanished, and came the 090L crisp 



>L CE 

killl 



fro$ti. 

fhie bleiik November day 1 went home, tbo- 
rin.irblj Ixfttcn and out of spirits. 



ottwering over the 



Somebody 
grate rose and 



WAS 

faced me. 

*' Doke Beaumont I Is it vou f " 

He stretched out his hand with a faint shadow 
of tbe old smile. 

I did not stir. 

" Oh I I forgot Tou will not shake hands with 
me. Well, you are right ! and yet I thought that 
perhaps. Teddy, you could find It in your Eecrt to 
pity me I" 

His eyes shone with wistful doubt 

I steeled my heart against him. 

" Duke, how can I, when I think of what went 
on over there— how you abused my confidence, 
bow you beset her, sn innocent ignorant gnrl, 
with your matohless fascinations— knowing wnat 
you didf I wonder hojr you dare show your face 
to met" I ssid. bitterly. 

" I came back to get news of ^er," he said. 

Th^ look, the manner, were most bumble. 

*' As if it mattered to you t Where should rfie 
go but adown the same path they all go ?" 

He started up, with hands outstretoied. 

" You don't mean that, Teddy I For heavens 
sake, don't say you mean that !" 

The look or distress and horror was . so 
genuine— so nassioaate and sincers the tesrs that 
rained ftom nis eyes, that I forgave him on the 
instant— it had been hard not to do so before — 
and comforted him as I could. 

*' Where have you left your wife?" I asked, 
presently. 

** My wife I I have no wife. I am come back 
to marry Ddphine." 

*' What 1 Did not MUs Sevwn " 

Duke shook his head. 

•* I eouMn'tbrinff myself to that Tedd^— sinner 
tbou|^ I am. Before heaven," he saia, impetu- 
ously, ** I believe my relations with my poor dar- 
Ung were hesirenly pure compared to such a 
mimi^age as thstt" 

How cbsnged he wast How his beauty was 
dimmed— his old lightness and hilarity ffone. 

In the untiring search that foUowea I should 
never have recognised my old, in$tmciaiU, care- 
less friend. 

That seareb I It was one long hope tortured 
and deferred. Duke greir faag^krd, but never 
relaxed. 

At last— it was one windy, March morning— we 
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dMttted to be OD the Pont 8t. Loais, Mken the 
erowd nthered eroaod the dip of onrs. The etj 
ef the boatman apprised us tnat some poor iai- 
eide had jttst been plncked from the riTer's cold 
embrace. 

Duke clutched mj arm, and we irent down, fol- 
lowing the Htter to the Horsnie. 

He saw he^— it— before 1 did, and knew her 
first. With the eold March wind euttliig her deli, 
eate limbs, wHh the jeers of the orowd in her 
mlieeding ears, with the silent srmpathj of a 
pAMur heart or two> perhaps, she lay there, linp 
ind dnpping^ hot past all suffering and sorrow for 
•rermore. 

There is a daisied grare at Hontniartre,>iHktoh 
tte omeAest Winter day nerer finds witboet its 
ftosegay of fresh flowers. 

And ont and in among the shiny ways of viee, 
lo help and to sare, goes, day and ftlght, year by 
year, a sorrowful, gentle laan, who thus pMientlr 
Blriyes to atone for unholy work ; and for tkis it 
It not— it is nerer too late ! 



Wyj^BB of Peravian Indian W< 

OuB illnsirathm, from a recent photograph a^ 
Uma, gires an idea of the ordinary Indian women 
•f Pern, who eonstitute the laboring class in a 
land where thdre Is no more labor than necassaiy. 

As elsewhere, the Indian woman is the slave 
ef her husband— doing nearly all the work not 
only of the household, but to'keep the household 
goine. The Indian husband^ like some of more 
dvilised races, will get drunk on his wife's money 
J and beat her: but she submits, and seems to like 
it A good thrashinff with a stick or a knotted 
cord, administered nom time to time by him 
whom she styles her palomachayy or ^* dear 
pigeon,*' proves to her satlsfaotron better than 
oath or protestation, that this man has chosen her 
as his helpmate, and continnes to love her above 
all other women. 

On the whole, they are. however, superior in 
industry and intelligence to the generality of the 
tribes In our Northern America. 



^^ 



Clervayge RoekweU. • 

It has been said that 'Mt is darfest just 
before morning," and that when affiurs are at 
their worst, they are the nearest to a revolution. 
In many oases this has been true. It must have 
also be3n remarked that the fair fabric of our 
hopes and plans is aometimes Hke the evanescent 
soap-bubble— the most briUianeand gorgeous just 
before total annihilation. I present to you my 
hero just ai this moment of his life. 

Gervayse Rockwell waa thinking over his pros- 
pacts, M he strode to and fro in the cheerful sit- 
nng-room. As he paced back and forth^ he 
eaufjht glimpses of himself in the pier.glass, and 
he was soothed with that consciousness of good 
looks which a man may have, and yet not oe a 
coxcomb. The servant interrupiad him in his 
neditatioBS, by bringinff the morning paper in. 
He was just about to settla biaiseir to its perusal, 
when a noise on ihe sidewalk attraeted him to the 
window. At the gate atood his younger brother 
Bob, his snow-shovel at his feet, and, with his cap 
In his hand, he was executing some defiant ges- 
tures to a mtto who had stopped his loaded coal- 
wagon in front of the house. 

"FU pay you for thi^l" cried the men, wiping 
the snow from bis face and neck. 

" I don't want any pay/' cried Bob. " Con- 
rfdering it is yon, I will do it again fbr nothing." 

" Ton will— will you V* preparing to jump from 
kin wngon. 



At this jvnetora> 6ervnyte threw np hie win- 
dow. 

"Bob!" he cried, "aren't you old enon^ *^ 
behave like a gentleman V* 

** He'll never be that," said the mun, witb «n 
oaCht gathering up his reins. 

Bob, without replying:, seised hit ^«0t«I» uiad 
Ml to work clearing a path: 

" Who ia that manr' said GervMa^ vrl^ui ^e 
Imte diiver had gene.. ** What. Ad you do to 
provoke him f 

** The men down in Black's eoal-yard cfUl him 
* Touchy Tom' : that's all I know abou\ uiou I 
just threw a soft snowball at him in fun«*^ 

*^l don't see any fun In getting in a row/* re- 
marked Gervajse, loftily, and tberew{t^ ok^ed 
the window. He read bis paper, «qi then 7^ 
turned to bis reverie. In two dayt his collegt 
vacation would \^e over, and Le would be once 
more among bis cbmpetitors, striving for those 
collegiate honors upon which his ambitioas eyes 
had so long been fixed. There had been n wdrd 
or two whistpered about at the elose of tiie torm, 
and it bad reached Qervayse, and aa he heard it, 
he had assured himseff that the highest honor 
would be his at the next Commencement Day, and 
saw himself standing as valedietorian before no 
admiring crowd. 

There was a legaey— « little fertttne— wfaioli 
would come mto his possession soon after bin 
flrradoatiug— -as soon as he should be twenty-one. 
Then, in the profession which he had ohosen-^n 
law— hh father stood ready to take him by tbn 
hand, and place htm upon a sure footing. Hi* 
arms were thrown over ois head; nnd his fbetwere 
on the bright fender. As his eves reeted on bin 
sKppers, he smiled a curious little smile. Misa 
Yauban was the haadsomest youn^ lady in tnwn, 
and those slippers were her Ghrutmaa praeent. 
Even at that moment, he wasenly Waitiqg for tlie 
sleigh to be driven round before he should takn 
Miss Yauban for a ride. Tn his daak he had a 
RtUe packet of her letters, and if aU went well 
with mm for a year 

**0h, psfanwl" he enid. apringing te his feet^ 
and blusning at his own tbenghtL ue sanntersw 
to the window, to see if the aMigh wae waiting r 
aa he roaehed it, he hand a oTy. It waa Bd/a 
voice. "Touchy Tom" was en Ihe sidewalk* 
He had tiDprlBoned Bob's head nn^r hia arm, nnd 
was hl^lbir him hard, heavy blofwa. At thia 
sight, Gervayse' B blood ran hot and fast. In 
dAssrog-gown and slippers aa he was, he tore ant 
of the house, and had heetowed one hearty, 
seientifio blow upon Bob's antagonist before tlint 
individual fairly realiaed Ms pneaenee. He did 
not loose his pnsooer. It appeared as if he leallj 
intended to kiH the boy before he tamed hie atten- 
tion elsewhere, ftervayse's blow did not divert 
him fh>m Bob, and the young man seised the oidv 
weapon he could see — the snow-shovel— sod atmek 
him again. He bit him on the side of hi« head 
this tune, and the great burly follow fell like n 
stone upon the walk. 

"Are you hurt, Bobf" said Ctertayae, quite 
breatblesa, and white with rage. 

" No— not much," said Bob, manfuUy. *' Ton 
gave it to him good." 

" Who began it this time?" 

** He said something saaoy te me when he name 
driringback. I threw another snowball, and hit 
him. He got down to liek me. I gness he would, 
too, if it hadn't been for you. HMu't yon better 
help him upf" * 

There was a red stain beginning to spread itself 
rapidly over the snow, about the man's head« 

^*Vm afraid Fve hurt him prettj bad." said 
Gervayse, who always grew siok at aight ot blood. 

Between them thov l^d him, and got him intn 
the kitchen. Bob, ffnding the man neither moved 
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BOf ipokt. tarned^ aiMi rtfi with de«r-lik6 ipeed 
for A cU>otor« QerrsjM, gotting tome bnadj^ 
moi hii motber in the ball. 

''Mother, iM here." 

Sifl Acitaf ed roioe, his white f«Qe, end his blocHljF 
oluih6ariP<(pired her with a dreadful fear. As her 
ejes fell oq t|ie hurt man, Iviog full length on the 
floor, she threw up ber banas. 

'* My SOB, mj son, what bare you done?" 

From that moment till bis death GerraFse 
seemed always to bear those words,, and see that 
look of mortal anguish. 

"Sure,, and it^s kilt be is intirely!" cried 
Brldffet^ who bad been sponging the man's bead 
and face. 

They did all they could to revive the man. 
Mrs. Bockwell worked with a wild energy, trying 
remedy after remedv, and never pausing to con- 
sider whether or do be was beyond resuscitation. 
He musi revive. 

Very soon Bob returned with the doctor. 

''Is he deadf said Oervayse, as the doctor let 
fall the beavv hand of the man, and stood looking 
at the wound in the bead. 

"No. He is not dead. He is only stunned. 
Now, bow did it happen V* 

Then Gervayse told his stofy, wbile.tfae doctor 
•jed him gravely, and when it wAs dune^was silent. 

'* I think this poor fellow bad bettergo to the 
boBpital,*' be said, in rejection of Mrs. Rockwell's 
offers. " 1 will have them 9tkd for him.^ 

After that, be went away, ted in the afternoon 
the man was oarried to the hospital. 

That night it was louff before Gervvfte could 
Bleep. He lay awake, watching, a star tbi^be could 
see through a tiny parting i% the curtains. He 
was thinking how grave the d^tor bad been while 
oxamining the wound of "Touchy Tom.'' and 
how strangely be bad turned and regardecrbim— 
Gervayse. He bad beard of j»er8on8 who had 
been made insane by injuries in the head. 'What 
if that man whom be ba4 struck sbluld never 
again come to bis true mindt Ot ooarsff. tiMn, it 
would be bis duty always to take care of him. and 
Drovide for him. But, oh, how dreadful to nave 
oeprived even the meanest fellow-creature of bi^ 
reason ! One might almost m well be dead as 
insane. '' 

After aU, be was onhr worrying himself io no 
food. The doctor had not said that tbe man's 
mind was . threatened. In truth, be bad simply 
direeted how he should be treated : he had not ex> 
prsMod any opinion as to the man^s future. Now, 
of course, if the thing wtts . serious, the doctor 
would hav^said so. 

Tben the young man remembered, rears ago, 
wbea he was quite a littll bov at school, bow one 
of the boys bad been pushea down by one of bis 
playmates, and bis head hurt. He never came to 
s^ool again, and the next week the little fellow 
was takM with brain-flBver, and died. U was 
darkly romorsd among lus former schoolfellows, 
that the physician bsd aaid that his disease was 
induced by the blow be had received. Gervayse 
hod wondered bow the bcMr felt who bad given him 
the push. Amid such dbturbed musings, he fell 
aaloep at last, and dreamed "Touchy Tom" 
had a new b«ad. and came to Gervayse to ask 
what should be done with the old one. 

The nesct morning he woke with a asiise of 
wretchedness be could not at first analyse. The 
next moment the whole seene of yesterday came 
roabing through bis mind. He sighed heavily as 
be began bis toilet. It was a dark, chilly toom- 
nlng. A keen wind went walling and shrieking 
about the comers of the bouse, and the blinds 
rattled as if a whole host of invisible spirits were 
Impatient for entrance. 

When he entered the breakfast-room, a sense of 
aonstraint fell upon the family. No one spoke of 



the accident of th^ previous day. Mort'thmi AU, 



Garva} o had dreaded to meetlue father— Judge 
RoQ!:weU. When bid father saw him enter, he 
i.ade him, " Oood>morning," in a quick, affeoicdly 
aareless way, and hastily caught up bis morning 
paper. Even Bob, who was generally uncora- 
tortably Yivacious, was eating m sloomy silence. 
With a pale face, and a heavy beart^ Gervayse 
took bis place at the table. 

At lust the silence was broken by a Deal at the 
dpor-bell. Judge Rockwell started in spite of 
himself, but he did not take his eyes &om the 
paper. His wife, however, gave a quick, anxiou:? 
took toward Gervayse. They heard a man's voice 
in the ball, inquiring for Judge Rockwell. The 
servant was a new one, and sbe showed the man 
immediai^y into the breakfasi-room. 

" The doctor sent me to say that the man who 
got hurt here yesterday, died half an hour ago." 

"There is no message in return," said the 
Judge, '-.1 the same tone in which he sentenced 

Srisoners. Then the stranger cast a sidelong, 
iquisitive look at Gervayse, and went quickly 
out. 

'*0h, what have I done!" said Gervayse. "1 
never meant to kill him !" 

" We know that, my son," said his motber, 
putting her arms about him. 

" Never mind, Gervayse. It was my fault. It 
was I threw the snow tirsi. I got you into the 
fight." 

Judge Bockwell bad walked to the window. 
He alone realised the full measure of this calamity. 
Gervayse was overwhelmed at the thouzbt of 
being a gmrderer — of having takeu a fellow- 
creature's llJK His motber and brother pitiej 
him in his remorse, and shared by sympathy his 
agony. The father alone thought of wlmt tl;e 
world would say ; he alone thought of the trial, 
the poesible conviction, the shameful death ; or, 
possibly, an acauittal which would send this 
young man back to his family with blighted 
prospects. He g^aned aloud. His wife beard 
nim, and basteuM to bis side. 

"Dear husband," she whispered, **you know 
be did it while protecting bis brother." 

" Let us hope that the jury may find it so," scid 
the Jpdge, under his breath. Then he turned tc 
his eldest son. 

" Come, Gervayse," he said, solemnly ; " it is 
best that you should come with me, and surrender 
yoqrself at once." 

Until thb moment, Ckrvayse bad not thought 
of arrest, trial, and softtence. He had been over- 
whelmod by thoughts of bis guilt alone— the sin 
itself. He shuddered, and staggered as he walked : 
but still he silently followedais father, accepted 
his hat from him, and left the bouse. 

"Who ihall I a8k to go bail for me?" said 
Gervayse, breaking the painful silence that lay 
between them. 

" Persons who are accused of— who aise arrested 
on such a charge as yours, are not allowed bail," 
answered the Judge. ^ 

He was not a harsh parent, he w« not an un- 
feeling man; bnt in his profession it had been 
necessary for him to practice perfect command of 
his features, and he bad learned the art well. He- 
loved his children with a strong, self •sacrificing, 
imperishable afl'ection ; but some inexplicable 
shyness caused him to hide all mauifestation of it. 
Neither of his tons could ever recall his having 

fiven them a spontaneous oaress. Yet he ielt, as 
e sat there by Gervayse's aide, as they drove 
toward ^e jail, that if be could have taken the sin 
and its consequences fh>m bis son, and put them 
upon himself, he would have done it without 
scruple. 

Nothing more was said until they reached the 
sheriQ^s office. That officer was sitting at his 
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de«k, writing. He looked np, r.ncl nodded m the 
Jnd^ entered, followed by liiii non. It was t few 
moments before he dnisbed his writing, and 
handed the paper to a subordinate. 

" Now, Judge, what can i do for you ? Any bod j 
dared to rob^o*/ ' 

The Judge gre^ white, found himself unable 
to speak, and turned to his sou. Gerrajse knew 
the sheriff*, and came forward. 

" If r. Bailey," he said, in a 6rm roice, but with 
evident efibrt, *' I have come to delirer myself to 
you aa a prisoner. Yesterday afternoon, in en- 



deavoring to defend mv brother, I strack bis 
opponent — a man named Thomas Conover. The 
man died this morning." 

For a moment the sheriff' stood silent, fie com- 
prehended the whole situation at a glance. He 
turned almost instantly from the boy to his father. 
He well knew what a proud, seDsitive man was the 
Judge, and conjectured what a blow this would be 
to him. It was a little curious, as showing the 
direction of the officer's sympathies, that be prof- 
fered his sympathetic reply, not to the boy whc 
had spoken to him, but to nis father. 



...V^it-: 
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GKEVATSE BOCKWELL. — ** * TOUCHY TOM ' WAS STAMDIVO OK THB SIPBWALK. HR HAD IMPRISONXI) DOB's 
HIIAD UNDER HIS ARM, AND WAS HITTING HIM HARD, HEAVY BLOWS.'* 



" It is very unfortunate, and will, of course, 
be Tcrj unpleasant for jou. But, I have no 
doubt m the end everybody will understand bow 
it happened — that you were defending jour 
brother." 

Gerrayso made no reply. The Judge bowed. 

*' If you like, I will accompany you to the cell. 
I wish, with all my heart, it were possible to take 
bail for your son.^' 

" I know the law, and I have told him," replied 
the Judge. 

The aoeriir led the way to the little narrow cell, 
lighted by its one gratea window. Hot till he saw 



the dirty straw upon the floor, the iron bedstead, 
the cracked water-pitcher, and the general air of 
prison-life, did Gervavse realise what his life and 
surroundings were to he for the next few weeks — 
those few weeks which would be perhaps his last. 
But even in that awful moment he thought first of 
his father. 

'' I have DO doubt Mr. Bailey will allow me pen, 
ink, paper, and books. Innocent men have been 
in worse prisons than this. I, you know, ^m uo« 
intentionally guilty. Surely tliis, so far, h but 
slight punishment.^' 

•«I will make ii as easy ta I can f^r you, my 
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poor fellow," said the sheriff; lajing his hand upon 
sis shonlder. 

Then he walked into the corridor. leaTins the 
two alone. Presently the Judge came out, with his 
handkerchief to his face. Locking the door, the 
sherifi' saw the son had thrown himself, face down- 
ward, upon the mean little bed. 

" Do not taie it so to heart," said the officer, as 
he walked bv the Judge's side through the echoing 
hall. "It will a'l come right." 

The aflllcted father silently pres:>ed Mr. Bailey's 
hand, and, getting into his carriage, drove rapidly 
away. 

Before the noon came, the news was in every 
man's mouth. All acqoainUiices of the Rock- 
well family sympathised with tbem. There was, 
however, another class of people, who had been 
friends ot the murdered man. and who swore 
vengeance apunst the son ox the rich, proud 
gentleman who had caused his death. 

•' Share and they think a poor man is no more 
count than a dog or sheep. Tom Conover was 
murdered, and the old man's son will jnst swing 
for it. There ain't two law* in this oounthry— 
one for the rich and another for the poor." 

But to friends and foes the stricken family were 
alike deiif. Tbev shrunk from all contact with 
the outside worid. 

The days 'w<>re wearily away. The family had 
always been united and affectionate, and vet not 
prone to displays of sympathy and love. Now, in 
this great sorrow, each one sought a hiding-place 
and crept awav from the rest. The Judge shot 
him.elf up in bis libranr. There were few who 
had the courare to ReeK the proud man in his 
humiliation. There were still fewer whom be 
ordered to be admitted. Mrs. Bockwell went 
about her household tasks, mournful but silent, 
and thinking alwavs of either her last or her com- 
ing interview wito hfir imprisoned son. As for 
the heretcfore sprightly Bob, he shut himself up 
in his own room, and aged by years in that solitary 
•elf-communing. 

To do Oervayse justice, he thought more con- 
stantly of his parents and his brother than of his 
•wn prospects. There was scarcelv an hour in 
which he was not picturing them in his mind. As 
he ate the food which his mother had brought him, 
he thought of her setting aside his share with tears 
in her eyes, while the othe\r two looked on in 
silence. There was a western window in his cell, 
and while he watched the snn setting, he used to 
imagine the family at tea, and then he could 
almost hear his fatfier's voice while he prayed for 
his oldest child. Sometimes, while the unfortunate 
boy lay awake in the night, he used to look for- 
ward into the years, and think how it would be 
when he should be only a memorv. 

How they would gather round the fire at Winter, 
and listen to Bob's aocount of his college exploits. 
They might chat, and laugh, and be merrv— and 
they would never think of nim. Then, in the long 
Summer twilights, they would congregate upon 
the piazza or on the lawn, and idly enjoy the sunset, 
and the grey shadowy coming of the night, the 
starlight, the silver moonlight — ^yet they would not 
miss him. Still, when he thus thought of himself 
as mis.sing fVom the household, it was not as If he 
were dead, but rather as if he had taken himself 
j.nd his disgrace into voluntary exile, and his re- 
:> lives bad been content that* he should so do. 
' here was very little said to him about his trial — 
iiotliins? at all in re«rard to the possibility of con- 
viction. This was nis father's desire. Therefore 
it had never struck Gervayse but that a jury would 
lake the same view of the'cuse that the sberiflhad 
—that he belieFed everybody had taken who had 
heard tbe facts. 

Shut up alone in his study, Judge Rockwell 
read the daily papers which canvassed the sensa- 



tion. He even found strength to peruse the scur- 
rilous paper called T%e La^rery which claimed t# 
be the voice of the people, and which, the onhappy 
father thought, clamored for the blood of bis son. 

The day of the trial camf. A raw, bleak Winter 
dav. The sky was grey, aiid presaged sqow. Tb« 
cold wind was not sharp and nracing, but numb- 
ing and depressik.g. Tn* Jadge would have liked 
to have prevented bis wife from attending the 
court. 

'' It is of no us* to Ftason or irsue with me** 
she replied. *' He U in trouble, and 1, hia mother, 
will be with him. 9o ope shall prevent me." 

'* There will be so many' things said which it 
will be hard for yon to hear.''* 

' * But they are not tme.'^ 

" Nevertheless, many there will believe them." 
After a pause he added : *' 1 do really believe joar 
presenile wiU rather nnnerre fteryayse than 
strengthen him." 

** If he t^Ds me so, then I will stay away," she 
answered, and her husband could say no more. 

As she aat in the carriage, on their w«y to the 
court-room, she tried to prepare harself by imagin- 
ing what would be said by the prosecution, lint 
she was perfectly ignorant in such matters, t^ 
her trials were far greater than she anticipated?^ 

" They are thirstiiig for his blood," she moaned 
to her husband. 

*' No. It is thns hard for all pnsoners and thsir 
friends. I never realised it betore." i 

''Was it possible," be thought to himself, <*tbat 
in most of the trials there, whether the prisoner 
was innocent or guilty, there were such anxious 
hearts beating for him?" He remembered how . 
callous he had sat through the official hours, «n- . 
interested and unsympathising, until it became hSi 
solemn duty to pronounce the deattk sent^oe. 
He looked at the presiding Judge, and thought it 
was well he did not comprehend the tragedy 
about him 

"As for me," thought the unhappy fat|ier, "1 
can never sit again upon th^ bench and conduda 
murder trial. This agony would be too vivid^ 
reproduced." 

^ Yet, lAthough he knew his wife was enduring 
like angiiish to his, he could not speak to hOr upon 
the suDject. Nature and. expenen/;e had made 
him so reticent, that he was like one in a night- 
mare. He was agonised to cry alOud, but he 
could not break the spell of silence. 

Never before had any trial excited more genenl 
interest. The best citizens were there, out ef 
interest and* sympathy for the Rockwells. The 
lower class were there, because the murdered 
man had been one of them, and they hoped to ^et 
his death avenged. Thev made lend threats 
against the son of the rich old Jndge, who had 
carried his head so high, and swore if the law did 
not sentence the murderer to death, he should 
perish nevertlieless. Their tierce, angry faces were 
horribly distinct to the suffering niotlier as she sat 
in the crowded court-room, and even in her dreams 
thev seenied to glare at her. For seven days she 
endured this long a^^ony. Dressed in black, her 
face drawn in hard lines, and white as in death, 
she sat in her seat in the court, blind to all but 
her boy, deaf to all that did not relate to him. 
She was pointed out, stared at, nnd even once she 
was hissed as she stenpcd into iicr carrias:e. All 
that was nothing to lier. In those hourti of suf- 
fering she lo^t all sense of individuality— she was 
simply a tfiotfur. 

After the first argument for the defence, some 
silly female friend of the Rockwells sent tlie elo- 
quent speaker a bouquet. It was then that the 
suffering family felt their real isolation. " Was it 
possible," they thought, '*thatsnv one could look 
upon the awful tragedy as some tlieatrioal repre' 
sentation, and offer floral honors to the man whe 
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was defendioff Gcrvayscfrom the gallows ?" Even 
ihe lawyer wno received the flowere was confused, 
and felt his gift an outrage upon the time and 
place. At last came the summing up. Ah! 
those instructions to the jury— how dreadful they 
seemed to the prisoner's relatives ! How heavily 
the instractious for the prosecution leaned toward 
the jfuilt of the poor boy in the dock. The jj; other, 
as slie heard tboui^ wfutij; her hands uuder the 
folds of her shawl, and her lips moved in silent 
prayer. ^ 

Tlie jury filed cut to consider their verdict, 
Oervayse listened to their retreating footsteps. It 
seemed to him that their echoes would ring in his 
ears till the Icotsteps tbemselres cume again, 
freig*»ted with Hfe cr death to him. He tried' to 
follow them in ima^hiation to their privacy, and 
hear them decide his fate in advance. One mo- 
ment he wished them to return quickly ; the next, 
he re:nerabered that if they condemned him, the 
moments before the sentence were p:ecious, and 
all too few. The short Winter afternoon began to 
draw to a close, and the early twilij;ht to darken 
the gloomy court-room. The idlers began to 
think of their homes and their suppers. Slowly 
the«crowd began to thin. Those tnat remainecl 
consulted in awe-struck whispers as to the delay 
of the jury. If there were a difl'erence, where was 
the maiofity— for conviction or acquittalt If he 
was convicted, would he be executed? Most of 
the loalers thought not. 

" These bi^-bugs, you see, always get a pardon. 
Mitigatinjg circumstances, extreme youth, great 
provocation. Oh. you'll see, he'll never swing.'* 

Over in one corner of the gallerv, Gervavse 
could discern a motionless, black ^gure. T)iat 
was his mother. Though he could not see her 
face because of the gluom, be felt that her eyes 
were fixed upon him, and her heart was erring 
out to (iod. He thought over all his life. There 
was not a childish peccadillo, not a boyish prank, 
not a careless, thou|;htles8 word, that did not 
recur to him, aild, by its pardon, attest the tiieless 
love and devotion of that faithiiil mother's heart. 
And what had been his return for all this? He 
b&d bowed her to the earth with sorrow, and 
covered her with shame and disgrace. 

Whatever his fate might be. he had clouded his 
mover's life even more than he had darkened his 
own. Even if he were acquitted, it would be 
necessary for him to put miles, perhaps an ocean, 
between him end that fond hc.-.rt. The ten(.er 
love, which conld hardly bear to lose him from its 
presence for a short school-term, must bear the 
reparation for years. 

Yet, through all his meditations, he kept won- 
dering at himself, because that his feelings all 
seemed bimited. He knew thnt he was not realis- 
ing his awful situation. Wretched as he was, he 
vet felt there was a deeper wretchedness which 
belonged to one in his position. He seemed 
mentalW numb. He remembered a former school* 
mate of his who, being run over by the cars, felt 
little or no pain for the first hour after the acci- 
dent — his injuries being so great as to stun his 
sensibilities — bat he died in agony. 

*' 1 am yet under the pressure of the wheels," 
thought Oervayse; ** but I shall feel in the end." 

£ven while this thought was in his mind, the 
ianitor be^^an to light the gas. the crowd to drift 
book, the Judge straightened himself in his chair, 
the lawyers resumed theii* stations, and soon 
(rerva^ se heard the tramp of the jury as they filed 
into the hushed room. He scanned* each fuce, as 
if his doom were written there. The fatal slip of 
paper fluttered in the hand of the fort>man. The 
prisoner fixed his glittering eyes upon it, as if he 
would read by clairvoyance. 

** How say you, gentlemen of tlie jury — do you 
tind the prisoner at the bat; guilty, or not guilty?" 



It seemed ifi Oervayse that the trump of doom 
could not be so loud, so reverberating, so awful, as 
those words. He seemed to stand m souic^ vast 
dome, where all was darkness, and space, and 
cold — where there were only the .ludgc, the jury, 
himself, and, afar oH, his mother ; and when 
those dreadful words went echoing far and near, 
ab(.vc, below, all at once there was a silence more 
dreadful thaii the echoes. He was s*taiidinir facing 
the twelve jurymen. Thin came one word : 

"GriLT^ I" 

The dome crashed with a noise like the wreck of 
worlds. The darkness grew hcavv, the earth 
Hurtrcd under him, his blood hardenea in his veins, 
and he felt himself falling down, down, down. 
« « « • « 

** There is uot the slightest doubt that he is 
dead," said the doctor, taking his hand from the 
pi'isoner's heart, and looking at the boyish face. 
^'Ihe intense emotion caused his heart to stop 
beaUn^, the blood regurititated, and he died 
instantly. You may give his body to his fri* nds 
without scruple, fle can never* be revived. I 
wish he oould." 

** It is better this way," said the jailor. " If 
one has been found guilty of murder, it is good to 
die between the verdict and the senience. It 
liked to have killed his mother. If he'd lived to 
be executed, she would have died then, sure." 



St. Oasteen's Daughter. 

On the evening of the 15th of May. 1704. and 
while a stormy sunset flushed with onnnout 
crimson the mighty billows that broke in thunder 
upon the New England coast, a solitary figure, 
attired in the costume of the French gentleman 
of the period, might have been observed standing 
upon tue summit of a cliff tha' rose on the shore 
ot one of the Oreen Islands, and looking eaniestly 
seaward with a troubled expression of counte- 
nance. To an eve less practiced, there was but 
little to attract aitention m the direction in which 
he gazed; but, to his Ivnx-Iike vision, the anjurj 
distance was filled with danger to him and \\$ 
friends J for there a small English fleet, scarcely 
perceptible in the fading light, was beating up 
against the wind, as if harely seeking to hoi I its 
own until able to approach the land with safety. 

At this epoch of American history, the Engnsb 
colonists along the Atlantic seaboard were terribly 
harassed bv the French and Indians, who, both 
by ?ea and otherwise, were constantly making 
combined attacks upon them— subjecting them to 
the tomahawk and pcalpinp-knife, or carrying them 
captive into Canada, there to be sold as slaves to 
the highest bidder. 

To counteract the devastating influences of so 
terrible an enemy, a merely defensive warfare waa 
found to be wholly inefficacious. Consequently, 
aggressive operations were decided upon, and 
hence the appearance of the strangers in the offing, 
that were neither more nor less than the long- 
anticipated expedition, under Major Church, 
which, consisting of fourteen transports, thirty- 
six whale-boats, and five hundred and fifty men, 
was now on its wav along the coast of Maine to 
Nova Scotia and t'Acndia, to retaliate on the 
French and their Indian allies, nut only in those 
territories, but among the various islands, aad 
other places where they had taken up their abode 
on the main-land. 

A rumor of this expedition had reoched the 
Green Tslond just alluded to some weck^ previous 
to the appearance of the vej»sols now in view, and 
thus it was that the French inhabitants were con- 
stantly on the qvi rue in relation to it. 

Ambns them ail, however, there was none more 
keenly alive to the threatened invasion than Mon- 
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■ieur Lefabnre, a vt/rj wealthy old gentleman, 
who had long been a widower, and who was now 
wrapped up In hia gold and an only son in the 
earij flush of manhood— one of the bandaomest, 
bravest, and most generous fellows on the island, 
and one who deeply deplored the sad want of 
chivalry that characterisea the war that was carried 
on between his countrymen and their ancient 
•nemy. 

It was this young gentleman whom we just re- 
cognised on the beetling cliff, looking out upon 
the distant foe, and who, now that he had become 
satisfied of their movements and intentions, hast- 
ened from his dizzv lookout point to warn his 
father and those within his reacn of the impending 
danger. 

Henri Lefabure was bom and educated in 
France, where, while yet a child, he and his 
mother were left by bis father, who had been ap- 

Sointed to a lucrative Government post in L'Aca- 
ia, one of the French possessions in America. 
Here he had remained for some years before he 
was joined by his wife and the hope of his house. 
Subsequently he removed to PenoDscot, where he 
became acquainted with Monsieur St Casteen and 
his beautiful daughter Rosa, then in her nineteenth 
year, and just three years the junior of Henri. 

Before leaving U Acadia, however. Monsieur 
Lefabure had lost his affectionate and lovely wife. 
This blow, while it fell heavily upon him, tended 
to centre his whole existence more deeply in hi:) 
son, who also mourned with nnfeignea tuncerity 
the beloved and faithful guardian of bis tender 
years, and who returned, with all th^ warmth of a 
generous heart, the love now bestowed upon him. 

During their residence at Penobscot, Monsieur 
St. Casteen became acquainted with an English 

gentleman named Hilton, who, although suspected 
y some as a secret and deadly euemy of the 
Irench, was a person of such agreeable and in* 
sinuating manners, as to find his way into the best 
society. 

Although often warned of the presumed charac- 
ter of this late orrival. Monsieur St. Casteen 
scouted the idea of his being other than a man of 
honor, and received him at his table with the 
utmost cordiality. 

Miss St. Casteen, however, who was a younsp 
lady of keen penetration and knowledge beyond 
her years, could never be brought to look with any 
degree of favor upon the intimacy that had sprung 
up between her father and the ** wily stranger," 
as she termed him. 

This was, of course, noticed by Hilton, who folt 
her repugnance to him with augmented force, 
from the Tact that he had set his eves upon her, 
and hoped to be able to obtain her hand in mar- 
riage, and the large fortune that was to accompany 
it. How far Monsieur St. Casteen might have 
acceded to any proposition bearing upon the sub- 
ject, it was impossible to say, as none was ever 
made ; for the young Englishman, although in an 
indirect manner, was given to understand oy Miss 
Casteen that her heart was no longer in her own 
keeping, and that, besides, none save a Frenchman 
should ever lead ner to the altar. 

This, once made manifest, stirred all the bad 
blood in his veins, and prompted him to ascertain, 
if possible, the name or his rival, so that he might 
in some way revenge his discomfiture not only 
upon him personally, but upon the voong creature 
wnose affections had been bestowea upon him. 

From the first moment that Rosa St. Casteen 
and Henri Lefabure met, they became enamored 
of each other. Such chivalry ond manly beauty 
on the one part, and such extreme loveliness and 
purity of sentiment on the other, were possessed 
of magnetic forces too powerful to be resisted. 

The personal charms of Rosa, who, like Henri, 
was an only child, and bom in France also, had 



passed into a proverb, and become the theme of 
many an ardent stanzas, while her patriotism was 
notable for the prominence of its unoonipromiaing 
character. She adored France, and could never 
be brought to look with any degree of favor upon 
even the most apathetic of its enemies ; and thus 
it was that her suspioions and dislike of Hilton 
became firmly grounded, once a rumor of bis 
supposed perfidious nature had reached her ears, 
altnough sradually a conviction of his hypocrisy 
and unreliability 'had been stealing upon her 
through the keen channels of her own obserration. 
Hilton professed to be a tourist only, althoogb be 
was, in reality, a tmsty airent^ who, some months 

Srior to the expedition oflfiOor Church, had been 
ispatched by that gentleman along the coast, to 
note the strength and position of the fVench and 
Indian enemy, and obtain such information in this 
respect as should aid him in his operations, and in 
his capture of prisoners of wealth or political 
consequence'. His mission hod been a perfect 
success so far, for already he had obtained a 
formidable list of names, to which he now added 
those of the St Casteens and the Lefabures. 

Strange as it may appear, although he had 
become aware of the wealth of the latter, and of 
their intention to remove to the island where we 
first encountered Henri, he had never met the 
young Frenchman, or suspected his passion for 
Kosa, so thoroughly had both kept their secret 
from the world. In addition— and what further 
embarrassed bis research in this relation during 
the short stay he made at Penobscot— his riv^ 
was away among the Green Islands, where his 
father had determined to spend the remainder of 
his days in the society of some old friends who 
had settled there. 

It was during the Summer previous to the open- 
ing of our story that Hilton had visited Penobscot; 
ana as be had to return to Boston at a given 
period, and before the Fall, he had disappeared 
from this recent scene of action ere the young 
Frenchman had a^in an opportunity of pressing 
his betrothed to his heart. 

Shortly after this, the Lefabures removed to 
their new home oU the coast, to which the St. 
Casteens were to follow them at no distant dav ; 
as between both the old gentlemen a friendship tne 
most cordial had sprung up, which became now 
the more absorbing, as Henri, before parting with 
Kosi), made her father aware of the state of his 
feeliiigH, and met with all the encouragement he 
could possibly desire. 

When Hilton reached Boston, so important was 
the information he gave Major Church, and se 
adroitly did he perform his mission, that that 
officer asked him to join the expedition, promising 
bim some share in any booty he might oe clearly 
instrumental in secunng, and an interest in any 
prisoner he might take with his own band that 
should be held for ransom instead of exchange. 
This latter was, of course, a private matter be- 
tween the commander and his subordinate; as, 
lax as the principles of war were at that period, 
the system of exchange of prisoners was recog- 
nised only. However, tne compact was made, ana 
Hilton began to see the prospect of avenging him- 
self on Rosa St. Casteen, ana clutching no mcon- 
siderable portion of her father's wealth at one and 
the same moment. 

That the Lefabures had taken up their abode in 
the Green Islands known to the reader, he had not 
the slightest idea ; so that, on the evening when 
we first discovered the English fleet beating to 
windward, he had no idea, as he swept the snore 
with his glass fh)m the deck of one of the vessels, 
that the human figure he saw moving on the top 
of the beetling cliff was not onlv one of hia in- 
tended victims, but Henri Lefal^ure, his unsus- 
pected rival. 
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When the sentinel had qnitted the rock, Md 
apprised his Mends of the presence of tn enemy 
on the coast, the whole island was soon in Qom- 
motion. Couriers were dispatched in different 
directioiis, informing the Indians and French 
residents ot the facC It gradually became en- 
dent, howerer, that resistance to such a force as 
oonld obTiouslj be brought to bear against them 
would be madness; and it was, therefore, con- 
sidered advisable to offer no opposition whatever 
to the landinff of the expedition, should it bear 
down upon the island when the wind had mode- 
rated. In the interim, those who were possessed 
of wealth, in gold or otnerwise, took the precaution 
of secretinff it where best thej could; while the 
more timidf betook themselves to hidiuff-places 
among the oaves and rocks, to await ^e usue of 
the anticipated event 

From all the indications of the weather, it was, 
nevertheless, quite apparent that the fleet would 
not attempt to approacn the coast for many hours 
to come; for, snould the gale suddenly abate 
even, the breakers would continue to thunder in 
upon the «hore until midnight, at least. 

The oliff upon which Henri Lefabure had been 
standing rose sheer ftrom the deep to a great 
height, while the water at its base was capable of 
floi^g a vessel of the largest size. It was. in fact, 
the bold termination of a ledge of rock which ran out 
from the strand a short distance into the sea, and 
was connected with the island by a narrow, dizzy 
pathway, difficult to traverse in stormy weather, 
and almost impassable except in dayligbt. Some 
rude steps had been hewn in that portion of it 
which slanted toward the land, and on its summit 
was a low stone hut of great strength, indicating 
that it had been uded in former days for purposes 
of observation— possibly by some of the free> 
hooters which were said to have infested the coast. 

Ko more secure retreat or prison was to be met 
with in any direction; for a single man, well 
armed, could hold the pass against any number, 
through the loopholes in the hut, which com- 
manded the narrow approach to it, and which, at 
the same time, looked out afar upon the sea. 

Hilton, previous to his visit to Penobscot, had 
touched at this island, and become acquainted 
with the existence of this cliff and pathway ; but 
there was one thing which had escaped his notice, 
and that was the spacious cavern that yawned at 
its base, into which the waters flowed for tome 
diftance, and which was concealed from the 
casual observer by the huge masses of wild vines 
and plants hat feu over its gloomy mouth. 

On the very day after his arrival on the island, 
Henri, by mere accident^ became aware of the 
existence of this retreat; and now that the enemy, 
as he felt assured, meditated a descent upon the 
inhabitants, he and his faithfU servant Pierre, 
after night had set in, secretly renioved all the 
wealth and valuables possessed by his father to it. 

This was a matter ot great danger and difficulty : 
bnt, as the wind had abated toward midnight, and 
the opening of the cavern could be approached 
under the lee of some rocks that broke the fury of 
the billows, it was accomplished without any acci- 
denty by means of a sturay boat well able to stand 
the wear and tear of such a coast 

A more lingular natural excavation could 
scarcely be imagined than that which the interior 
of this cave presented. Although the water sheer 
down firom its base was of enormous depth, no 
sooner had you crossed the entrance than you 
found yourself in a broad, shallow pool, at the 
farther end of which the rock shelved up 
above high-water until it terminated in a spacious 
platform, not only perfectly dry, ^ut supplied 
with plenty of air ana a few aim rays of light that 
struggled through various crevices that commu- 
nicated with the outer worid. 



From all that Henri could ascertain en his first 
visit to this spot, it was, apparently, unknown to 
any of the Indians or whites then inhabiting the 
island; for it was devoid of any trace of human 
hand or foot; so that he felt perfectly secure in 
entrusting to it all the valuables that it now con- 
tained ; while he determined, until the return of 
peace, to remove to it, secretly, such articles as 
should make it not only habitable but comfortable 
in any great emergency. This latter he was unable, 
however, to accomplish until a later period. On 
securing, then, all that was of the deepest im- 
portance to himself and his father, he turned 
toward his dwelling, to await with anxious pulses 
the dawn of the day that was now fast approaching. 

With moramg came the joyful intelligence that 
the fleet was no loncei; in view ; but again the 
keen eye of young Lefabure, from the cliff, de- 
tected it 8tandin|; alons the ooast in a northerly 
direction ; and hia heart began to throb wildly as 
he thought of his betrothed, and the possible evil 
that might befall her in case the enemy should 
make a descent upon Penobscot 

The idea shook him to his very centre ; and he 
now oorsed his folly and precipitancy in leaving 
hisfbrmer residence without having first become 
united to his betrothed, and inducecTher father to 
accompany them to their new home. Oh, for the 
speed of the tempest, or the wing of the eagle, 
now! Were he possessed of eitner, how soon 
should he outstrip those snow-white specks on the 
distant horizon, and bear his true-love beyond 
their reach for ever ! 

As he gazed, his heart failed him for a moment, 
and he writhed prostrate in very agony on the 
naked cliff. Beooverinff himself, however, with 
an effort the most herculean, he stood erect once 
more, and desoended the lofty eminence, to wait, 
in terrible and devourinff suspense, the return of 
the fleet which he had Been previously assured 
■hoold visit the island, and which he felt had been 
but simply carried past it for the present by dan- 
gerous and contmry winds. 

Altfaou^^h the condition of Henri was far fh>m 
enviable, it would have been seriously aggravated 
had he known that one of the vessels which he bad 
just detected in the distance was oomroanded by 
Hilton, and that the whole fleet, having been oon- 
strained to give the Green Islands a wide t>erth 
for the present, was now boarinff down direct for 
Penobseot, and that the heart or the oommander 
of the ship in question throbbed with a sort of 
flendish deliffht at the prospect of beine able to 
seize npon the person of Rosa St Carteen, and 
carry her away a helpless captive, over which he 
had been promised almost soie controt 

Had Henri been aware of this, his case would 
have been heartrending indeed, as he was utterly 
poweriess to either apprise his beloved of the 
danger that threatened her, or to render her even 
the slightest assistance in her dire necessity. 

There was no speedy mode of intercommunica- 
tion between the two points, and for any vessel to 
attempt a toyage along the coast, with a hostile 
fleet m its course, would be downright insanity. 
Therefore, it was well that the brave youne fellow 
was unable, for the time being, to reause the 
whole amonnt of the evil whi^ overshadowed 
him, and that, although terribly torn with doubts 
and fears, he was saved the deadly pang which 
could not fail to complete his misery, liad he 
known that she whom ne prized above his own | 
life was to be the object of a special attack on the 
part of one of the enemy. 

It is not a little singular that, like Henri Lefa- 
bure, Rosa St Casteen was the flrst to notice the 
Enslish fleet as it approached the settlement 
Unlike the stormy weather a short time previously 
off the Green Islands, however, it was now wafteii 
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hj gentle gales into the beaatiful bajr, where it 
came to anchor. 

Jast as the last feeble gleam of day died in the 
darkening vrest, Rosa and her maid. Celeste, had 
been wandering upon the sunset-shore until the 
shades of ereninp; had begun to gather about 
them, when, casting one look seaward before re- 
turning home, she beheld, to her utter consterna- 
tion and alarm, a number of vessels, which she 
knew were not belonging to the French, taking up 
their positions fibout a mile Trom the main-land. 

Satisfied that there was death and danger in the 
eiroumstance, she Immediately^ retraced ner steps 
to her dwelling, which stood in some ornamental 

Sounds a short distance from the beach, where 
e auickly apprised her father and the inmates 
of wnat s^e had ju:^t witnessed. As among the 
Green Islanders, the news flevr like wildfire ; but 
Yvbat was to be done? 

Notwithstanding that there were many French 
and Indians ita the place, they could not muster a 
force sufficient to withstand the attack of an arma- 
ment ot such apparent power as that now at their 
Terr doors. They, therefore, when Kosa coun- 
selled resistance to the last, found it would not 
only be impolitic, but suicidal to take her adrice ; 
for,' shouldT the invaders meet with the slischtest 
ineffectual opposition, it would be a plea for the 
indulgence of every description of atrocity known, 
to the annals of the most savage warfare. Oonse- 
qoentlv they resolved, seeins that they were 
powerless, to permit the Englisn to land, without 
placing any obstruction in their way that might 
tend to the result just glanced at. 

It was the general supposition that none of the 
expedition would attempt to land during the night, 
for fear of treachory or ambush, and the people 
along-shore had, therefore, acme little time at 
their command to secrete their valuables and send 
some of the weaker sex into the interior. 

Th0 Indians, of course, were on the alert, and 
ready to pick off any stra^rglers'thiit came in their 
way privately ; but anything flke an open attack 
upon the invaders was ruled completoly out ol the 
question. 

Uosa was among the first of the few brave 
women who refused to desert their friends and 
kindred for a place of safety in this the hour of 
their trial. Like her father,* who held an honor- 
able position under the Government, she declined 
to leave her ^st, and busl6d herself with her 
maid in securing the money, papers and plate 
belonging to her fnmilv, amon^ tne rooks, quite 
eonvenient to her residence, in a secret grotto 
which was a farorite retreat of hers dOring the 
sultry Summer noons. So accustomed were her 
feet to the winding path^ that, were it as dark as 
Erebus, she oouM trace it to its cool termination. 
Owing to this familiarity with the way, she soon 
bad removed out of the reach of immeaiate danger 
all that was oeeessarv to her future independence, 
and had almost reached the inner gate which led 
to the flowery parterre before her cottage-porch. 
wh&a she and her maid were sudden]^ pounced 
upon, and, before she could utter a single cry, 
hurried oflr in the direction of the shore by half a 
dozen sturdy fellows, led by a person whose voice 
she regardecl as somewhat familiar to her. 

In the terrible panic of the moment she bepamn 
paralrsed, as it were; but recovering herself 
speedily, she essayed to alarm the neigboorhood, 
when a hand was instantly plaAod upon her mouth 
and that of her companion, while, with greater 
speed than ever, they were borne awav into the 
darkness. Soon, however, they found tnemselres 
in a boat, which was quicldy shoved out upon the 
waters, and then the whispering stroke of muffled 
oars told thut they had already 4iiitted the land. 

At this juncture, the sf.ite uf poor Rosa\s feel- 
ing- can be better imagined than d"8cril)od; fur. 



although brave bejrond her vears and sex, her 
soul almost died within her when she thonght of 
Htnri Lejfabure, and the condition her fond parent 
should'be within a single half hour. 

As for Celeste, she was dumb, now. Her dismay 
was so overpowering, as to render her not only 
helpless, but speechless. 

Not that Bosa uttered a syllable sinoe she left 
the shore ; but, then, bet presence of mind had 
returned, and the pride and courage flashing back 
to her hear, once more, she determined, whatever 
should betide, to prove herself worthy her name 
and the love of the man to whom she wu 
betrothed. 

As may, of course, be reodilv divined. Ross 
and her maid had fallen into the bands of Hilton. 
That officer being acquainted with the bay, and 
fearful that, in the intended attack of the morrov, 
Rosa might escape him, or perhaps fall a riotim to 
the tomahawks of some of tne Inaians that accom- 
panied the fleet, determined to secure her person 
with some degree of privacy and certwinty. t>o, 
after the night had fallen, he secretly left his ship 
with a few chosen men of his crew, and landing st 
a point close to the residence of his intended 
victim, he was about to make a descent upon it, 
and tear her from the arms of her natural pro- 
tector, if necessary, when chance, as we have 
seen, threw both herself and her maid in his way. 

The Puritan element was strong aboard Hilton's 
vessel ; and although it could hang a Quaker, bum 
a beautiful woman on the charge of witchcraft, or 
send a bullet whizxing through the brain of an 
enemy, it could not countenance anvthine Hkf 
licentiousness on the part of friend or loe. HUiod 
knew this well ; and as the two prisoners were 
now led aboard, he felt that thev were more secure 
from outrage than they should be were they left 
on shore, where scenes 'of blood and utter desola- 
tion might be enacted within the next twenty-fonr 
hours. Consequently, when Rosa and C^^leste 
were shown into the' small, neat cabin which be 
had had prepared for the reception of the former, 
with his accustomed perfidiousness he informed 
her, while revealing himself to her, that she was 
his prisoner, and mi^ht not have been so, were be 
not desirous of saving her from a worse fate 
which might befall her were she found in her hab- 
itation on the morrow. On perceiving who it was 
that addressad her. and whose clutch was now 
upon her, she paled with terror ; but recoverin^r 
herself, and hearing some psalm-singing a short 
distance from where she stood, she informed ber 
captor that she perfectly compre4iended the good- 
ness and care which tore her from her home at 
midnight, and hurried her away to a strange ship, 
without Informing her father or friends of her 
place of confinement. 

"But," she continued, as her beautiful dark 
eyes flashed with fire, and the color mounted to 
her lovely brow, **yoU have counted wi^oui 
your host. I know your motive tor kidnapping 
me thus; but you shall fail. I am a French 
woman, and value my life only for the sake of hit 
father and one other 'being on earth, who, were he 
here to-night, would strike von dead at my feet, 
though aboard your own ship. Take carel I 
speak your language fluently, as you perceive; 
and if I am not delivered, without insult or injurv, 
to the authorities under which you act, to be de:ilt 
with bv them as they may deem fit, rely upon i', 
you snail pay the penalty to the uttei['mo>t. 
although I may find it necessary to sacrifice n:y 
own li^ in the premises." 

There was no mistaking it ! Hilton had reckooi'd 
without his host ; for he perceived, from the ions 
and manner of his captive, that she was likely to 
woik him some mischief among the fanatics that 
conjposcd his cre\\-; but having taken the fitst 
step iu his cherisued project, he Uetenniued to t 
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triumph at trhaterer risk, notvHthstanding he was 
perfectly aware that he was alJ but powerleaa far 
the present. Enraged and disappoioled. however, 
with this the opening scene of the drama, he 
ooald not contain the wrath that ooosuoied him ; , 
but, permfttinff it to burst its bonds, hissed from 
between his clenched teeth, as be turned on his 
heel to leare the apartment : 

" I shall tame y<fu ! Neither beavem por bell 
Sihall tear you from me until I bring vou to your 
knees I** 

Morning came, the expedition landed, and 
blood anarapine ruled the oour. In this, hideous 
though it was, there was nothing more than 
simple retaliation, as the French and their savage 
allies were as gunty of as gross atrocities when- 
ever and wherever they fell upon the English 
oolonists. There were many prisoners taken, and 
amongst them St. Casteen, wno had already given 
up his daughter for lost. Before evening the ex- 
pedition sailed for Nova Scotia and I? Acadia, 
where it was victorious also, and where the enemy 
was made to sn&er severely. |n due cour;»e, and 
atter the perfom^ance of its mission, it again 
tuned its oows toward Boston, determined to 
overhaul on its way the Green Islands, and other 
places it was ebnstrained to pass by on its outer 
Toyage. 

As may be supposed, both Monsieur St. Casteen 
and tbe two captives aboard Hilton's vessel were 
all this time in a state of the most frightful sus* 
pease. In vain Hilton attempted, upon several 
occasions, to conciliate bis prisoner; so, finding, 
at last, that he must first reach Boston, or some 
other port, before he could with security attempt 
to exercise any undue influence overlier, he left 
her completely to herself, and addressed himself 
to his duties, and to forming new conspiracies 
regardin^^ the future. 

In the excitement of hih descent upon the Cas- 
teens, he had tost all sight of the wealthy liefa- 
bures ; but now, while nearing the Green Islands, 
he was glad to learn that they had become resi- 
dents of the very one he was fast approaching, 
and which lay but a few miles distant. 

Again young Lefabure, with beating heart, dis- 
covered i^om his lofty lookout point, where he 
was to be found constantly day ana night for 
weeks, the sails of the returning vessels. This 
time, however, the weather was delightful, and 
although it was, as on the former occasion, verg- 
if^ toward nighty there was yet sufficient time for 
the foremost ship, which was some miles in ad- 
vance of the rest, to come to anchor ofi'the shore 
before darkness had set in completely, while the 
others could bear down with safety upon the land 
when the moon, which was at its full, rose. 
Although he had not heard a sentence of the 
operations of the expedition, he was quite alive 
to the fact that his worst fears regarding his 
beloved mifl:ht have been realised, and that now 
she was peraaps a prisoner aboard one of the dis- 
tant sail, or, more fatal still, a mangled corpse 
beneath the merciless tomahawk of the Indian. 

Now, however, came the time for action ; and, 
as it was evidently tbe intention of the fleet to 
visit the island, he set about preparing himself 
for an ordeal which be fbM should try bun to tbe 
very marrow. 

The leading vessel was bearing down upon the 
shore with a fine breeze, and he was aoout to 
de!K;end From the cKiTto set some project on foot 
with a view to ascertain, if possible, what pris- 
oners were on beard, when be perceived that the 
greatest commotion had suddenly taken place on 
the deck. The ship had struck a sunken reef! 
Her mainmast had gone by the board, and she was 
I terally torn open from 'stem to siern, and was 
Inst settling down. lu a few moments all hands 
^ ere alive, und the boats lowered. One by one. 



the captives and crew entered them, and just as 
they had got clear of the wcttok, the fine vessel 
that but half an hour previously was ploughing 
tbe main in a manner the most mi^csiio, keeled 
over, and was lost to view ibr ever. There was 
now nothing for it but to pull for the shore, as the 
other vessels were already quite blurted in the 
distance, while the i^and lay within a gnushot of 
tbe scene of the disasler. 

Now, indeed, the pulses of Henri bounded as if 
they would beat bis life out, while he dashed 
across the narrow pathway between him and the 
land» and signalled Pierre, wbo was ever on the 
qui five when his young master was on the clitl'. 
In a moment the presence of the fleet nnd the 
circumstance of tbe shipwreck were explained, 
aud some Instructions given, which appeared to 
be obeyed instantly, as, with the speed ot thought, 
Pierre divested himself of his shoes, hat, and coat, 
and tearing his vest almost into ribbons, seized a 
long crooked stick, and set oti, at a tret, sin.in^ 
and shouting, down to the point of the shore that 
the boats were now approaching, and which wu.^ 
scarce a hundred yards ft'om the base of the clitf'. 

In the meantime, the rumor of the loss of the 
ship, and tbe returning fleet, was spread in every 
direction j but the people, adhering to their original 
project of not otieting anv opposition to tbe land- 
ing of the enemy, were aetermined to let thin^rs 
take their cour.<e. Henri, however, induced his 
father to accompany him to the cave, and take 
refuge there for the present, with an elderly 
housemaid, who had been long in the family, while 
he himself secreted his boat between two projecr. 
ing rocks, andorept cautiously through the gloom 
to a point where he was to meet Pierre, after the 
shipwrecked mariners and prisoners had landed. 

When the first of the four boats that had put off 
from the sinking ship tbuched the shore, its cre^, 
by the light of their ship's lanterns, perceived 
Pierre skipping along the beach, and taking him 
for what ne certaimy looked like, a poor, b\\\\ 
creature, they gathered about him, and demande'c] 
of him tne way to the nearest habitation. 

Pierre, who 'spoke English sufficiently well to 
be understood, made tbem some answer in keep- 
inj( with tbe oh;iracter he had assumed, but intel- 
ligible enouffh to meet their purpose. Soon this 
boat was followed by the others; and now, to hi^« 
utter alarm and surprise, the pretended tool dis- 
tinctly saw Hilton lift Miss SL Casteen und her 
maid out of one of them, and, in company with 
two of his men, hurry them otl in the direcHoo ot 
the narrow pathway leading to the clift', just an 
the moon, wnich now began to peep above the 
verge of the horizon, hacT gilded tbe summit ot 
tbe lofty eminence. With the oantion and stealth - 
iness of a cat, Pierre crept after the party, unt»! 
he saw them eross the narrow pass a«d ascenr! 
the rook, where the prisoners and tw<^ of &eir 
guards remained, white HiUon retmoed his steps, 
and descended once more to the beach. 

As previously obsflrred, Hilton, while on a 
former visit to the isAand, became aware of the 
existence of this clifl* and the stone but on it^ 
summit ; and now that he had been overtaken bv 
a sudden disaster, which was calculated to expo.^e 
his prisoner to the recognition or sympathy ot 
some enemy, he at once determined to confine bet 
in the isolated hut on the impregnable rock, as he 
presu'ned it to be, until the lancing of the tleet in 
the morning, when he should transi'er her and bei 
companion to one of the vessels.' 

That he had etlected the first portion of his de- 
sign in thi^ relation, we have aireadv seen ; and 
now we find him once more rmong his^rew, who 
numbered nearly thirl y men, nil armed to ttie 
teeth, niukini^ arrangements for their comfon 
during the night, ^o anxious was be, however, 
regarding the^safety of his captives, that be de> 
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oided to tike fheir joint guardianship bimielf until 

Disguised as Pierre was, the moment Rosa 

stepped from the boat she recognised him ^and 

her neart grew strong within her, as she knew 

from bis manner that some project was on foot. 

When, therefore, she reached the summit of the 

;. cliff, she was all alive to what was transpiring 

y about her, and distinctly beard tbe roiees of the 

men to the left on the beach below, and could 

even foUow the thread of their conyersatlon. 

Hilton had promised to send her some food, and 
covering to belter her from the night air; but 
she was neither cold nor bungrr, but anxious only 
for her fate. Several times she crawled to the 
edge of tbe precipice, and looked down upon tbe 

EUoid waters that murmured far below; but the 
eiffht was appalling, and she turned away too 
weU assured of the security of her prison. 

Still she had hope : and now that the sailors had 
left the shore, and all was deserted in that direc- 
tion, she ventured to stand erect and inspect the 
rock on all sides. Her two guards, she nercdved^ 
were seated on one of the lower steps of tbe cliff, 
leading to the narrow ledare she bad already 
crossed, where they were ordered to remain until 
the return of their superior; and no otl^er evi- 
dences of life were about her. Returning to her 
former position, however, she was startled by a 
■light noise on the side of the rock that was in 
shade, and. looking toward it, she perceived a 
man's band, with a folded piece of paper, project- 
ing above its verge. With the speed of thought, 
she snatched the missive, and, perusing it in tbe 
briUiant Ugfat of tbe moon, she sank, almost faint- 
ing, on tbe spot where she stood. Recovering 
herself rapidly, nevertheless, she thrust the paper 
into her bosem. and once more approached the 
edge of the precipice next the sea. This time she 
peered long and eamestli^ into the depths below, 
and perceived a boat moving out from the base ot 
tbe rock. She dropped her handkerchief down 
the steep, and hastened to address a few hurried 
words to her maid, after which she turned yet 
once more to the bnnk of the precipice. 

When Pierre recognised Miss St Casteen and 
her maid, and founcT that thev had been snirited 
off to the stone hut on tbe ciiff« be immediately 
hastened to Henri with the astounding intelli- 
gence: but when he added that it was Hilton held 
Kosa in captivity, the young Frenchman leaped 
from the earth as if he had been stung by an 
adder, and resolved to sell his life, or rescue her. 

Pierre, however, with a cooler bead, projected 
a plan for her delivery, which, if attended with 
great danoer, was at least feasible, and likely to 
succeed. To apprise her of it, and now she was 
to act in the premises, it was necessary for him to 
scale the rock on its shady side near the pass— a 
feat which he had aeoompushed on a nrevious oc- 
casion by way of satisfying his spirit or adventure, 
and which he was now ready to attempt again, for 
tbe purpose of putting her in possession of^he 
slip of paper that she received. 

The feat was darina and difficult, but. having 
succeeded, he soon descended to Henn again, 
whom he found in a state of the most deplorable 
' anxiety. No sooner had he informed hhn of the 
success of his baxardous undertaking, than he be- 
came himself onoe more, and, hastening to his 
boat, be entered it speedily, and stole out into tbe 
moonlight, that bow fell on the lonely shore and 
tbe placid waters at the foot of the beetling rock. 
Here he stood, gazing upward, with every nerve 
and muacle set, as tf anxiously awaiting some 
sisnal from above. 

When Hilton bad disposed of his crew for the 
night, he turned his steps toward the cliff, where 
be encountered the two guards at the point al- 
ready mentioned. These be now relieved, direct- 



mg them to proceed to a certain plaoa, wlieM ihej 
should find some necessaries required by the pria- 
oners, with which they were to return with speed. 

The vessels of the fleet, he perceived, had come 
to anchor a long wav off the shore : and from the 
fact of their noihanng sent any of their boate to 
tbe island, he was under the impression that not 
one of them bad witnessed bis disaster. How- 
ever, he consoled himself with the idea that the 
loss of his ship would reach them soon enoo^ ; 
and, now that he was alone, he turned toward the 
steps in tbe cliff, and began to ascend them slowly. 

On dropping her handkerchief^ and addrMsiag 
the few hurried words to Celeste. Rose, as alroady 
observed, gained tbe vem of the cliff next the 
sea yet once more, ana stood upon its bzink. 
Here she paused for a moment in an agony of 
doubt and dread, when a voice from the akining 
depths below reached her, citing, *' Leapt be> 
loved, leap I" 

The next instant, and just as Hilton entered 
upon the platform, with a prayer upon her lips, 
she sprang ont into the air, and, disi^peemig 
down the shnddering steep, was lost in the star- 
tled waters at its base. Foiled and horrified, her 
captor rushed to the spot where she had bat so 
lately stood, and, peering over its verge, saw no- 
thing, in his confusion, out the wide circles that 
marked the place where she sank from view. 

Was there a shadow of hope stiU? With the 
speed of the wind he rushed past Celeate, wbo 
now stood unheeded close by, and had just (gained 
tbe last step in the slope ol the rook, on his way 
to the beach, when his foot slipped, and, with a 
smothered cry, he missed his balance, and was 
hurled a shapeless maas into the chasm benestb ! 

Pierre witnessed bis destruction, and, knowfaig 
that tbe coast was now clear, he wsa soon leading 
Celeste down to the shore, where Henri bad js&t 
seised a portion of the dress of his beloved, as, 
struggling, though insensible, she arose to tho 
surface of the waves. Speedily all three were 
within the cave, when restoratives were applied 
to Rosa, who soon showed symptoms of returning; 
consciousness, and who, from liaving, aceordin;; 
to the directions conveyed to her, kept her fovoi 
erect in the ahr, suffered but little bodily iiunrj, 
as her feet struck the water first, and as her ciesA 
tended to buoy her up in her descent. 

The rest of our story is easily told. Tbe body 
of Hilton was found next morning, and borne to 
the fleet, which, owing to tbe loss of his sUp, and 
tbe pilot's ignorance of that part of the coast, de- 
cideid not to approach the island nearer, or panit 
the boats to do so, as they could not tte corered 
by the fire from the ships. Consequently, bsfore 
evening, to tbe great joy of the inbabitanti^ the 
whole expedition was hull down on the honsoo, 
and tbe inmates of the cave emerged in safetj 
into daylight once more. Through tbe inflnenoe 
of Lefalbure and others, the authorities at Boston 
released Monsieur St Casteen, who sobsequentlj 
recovered all his hidden we«lth, and speedily 
took up bis abode among tbe Green lalanda. 
where Rosa soon became the wife of her faithful 
lover, and the idol of old Monsieur Lefabure and 
a large circle of friends. 



On the tomb of a bishop, at Rheims, is inscribed 
the following beautiful epitaph : * * He transferred 
his riches to heaven, and has gone thither to en- 
joy them." 

The woricing force of truth lies in the wisdom 
and will of true men ; of men who are true, not to 
a prdudice or an opinion, or a method, or a par^, 
but to a principle which shall overcome their 
prejudices, correct their opinions, rectify their 
methods, and release them from merely party ties. 
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mat's RSVBIIOB — ''BBBXARD LOOKED UKM A MAX WHO D18PA1BBD. * GMBTBUDE ! ATTBMPmia TO TOUCH 
HMR HAKD. 8HB DP^W IT AWAT, TURNMD TO HIM THB FAOM OF AN AOOUBma AMQBL, AlfD PODfTBD 
TO THK PORTRAIT. ' 



Bbiy's Savenge. 

" You doubt me, Qertrade. You hvre no faith 
in me. Y oar eyes, jour Toice, Tour qniok-coming 
blnshes, rour hana trembling in mine, all tell me 
that jou love me. Bot aomeltiing faolas jou back 
from me--Bome atrange. nerrons fancy of your 
own, Tafnio but potent. Indescribable but real." 

Sbe listened. Was it bis Toice, mellow, capti- 
Tttting, wooing ber strangely in its tenderness, or 
jost ber own conscionsness speaking out? 

For sbe did love him, ab, now well ! and was it 
likely that she could so control tell-tale eyes and 
blnsnes and voice, and nerres, so that he could not 
ffuess her sweet secret? And the barrier, too, 
keeping ber back fh)m the loving arms that seemed 
her naiural protectors I What was it ? why was 
it? whence came it?' From her own ^nperfiuous 
distrust, her too great timidity and doubt ? 

"Pat it away, Gertrude darling! Come to 
me!" 

He opened his arms, his face glowed, his very 
soul seemed to beckon ber from those soft, ten- 
der eyes. 



Just a breadth nearer she moyed, and then, as if 
a cold wind had swept oyer her, she shrank back. 

"I cannot, ah, I cannot!" sbe shuddered. 
''Bernard, you mast let me go! We are not 
meant for each other. An inyisible butawftil fate 
stands between us." 

With a step he reached her, and clasped her in his 
arms. 

** Thus I trample on it ! thus I conquer it I My 
darling, nothing shall separate 'tis!" 

His risses were on ber lips, his yoiee charming 
ber. The great tidal-waye of love seemed ready 
to sweep ber away into compliance, confession, 
promise. But — and how strange it was to her, 
who' can tell ?^the same cold hand held her back, 
the same pitiless, inexorable yoice said . 

'' He is not for you. Turn your back upon ^e 
heayen of this loyel Go out once more into the 
rough ways of the world. Not for you sweetness 
rest, peace, and the incomparable happiness of 
sympathy. Go your lonely way. It is so ap- 
pointed !*' 

The conflict whitened her cheeks, carried a 
great, deathly sickness to her heart, and presently 
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the tender, yielding, lovely form in his arms grew 
rigid, and all its sweet, warm life seemed to tlee 
away. 

"Great heaven 1 have I killed her?" he said, 
pale as death. 

At lirst he would not call anr one, for at that 
instant he believed it was only a swoon ; but the 
unyielding pallor fright«iied him soon, and he 
ran 2 the bell loudly. 

)frs. Clire came running in. 

"Good gracious! Bernard, I told you not to 
ngitate her. She's been as nervous as could be 
lor a month. And now she'll be ill, I dare saj— 
tind everything packed up for Willoughby House! 
There, Gertrude, my dear, aren't you better now f 
Do go away, Bernard." 

£^ Bernard did not go. 

JLittlelirs. Clive, who ordered everybody about 
in the most good-natured but absolute manner, 
toond her brother beyond her management. 

Bernard stayed, and broo^t wine and strong 
^va(er^t, and insisted on leaving Miss Stanley to 
Lie down, and would take Mrs. «OUve away with 
himy in spite of her resistanoe. 

'* I tell you it's onlv the heat, Louise, and those 
great boys of yours, the poor girl is overworked, 
and no wonder." 

Mrs. Clive, opeuing" her blue eyes in remon- 
strance and ber lips to reply, found herself put 
down unceremoniously^ ana set to packing china. 

"1 declare,** she paid, recovering her senses, 
'* I never had so much trouble with ( live iu all my 
life. I wish Gertrude joy of him, and I hope she 
may be able to manage Him. Overworked in my 
house, indeed !" 

Careless of the little tempest in bis sister's 
mind— be would only have laughed at it good-' 
naruredly,if he had Known ot it— Bernard Clive 
was iral^ng up and down the verandah, medita- 
ting on bis— defeat shall we call it? Kot so. Ber- 
nard gave it no such name. 

An impulsive, biilliant. strong-willed man of 
talpnt, he was aconstomea to succeed. His per- 
sonal magnetism w;as something wonderful. 
Allied to his rare abilities, it might have won him 
almost any position. But social success was all 
he aspired to->his highest ambition, to win with- 
out toil any woman who pleased his versatile 
fancy. 

He was, it must be confessed, a little sated with 
triumph now. Just home from a prolonged resi- 
dence in Europe, the pretty butterflies of Mr.». 
Olive's set had Pottered around him in vein. 

But Gertrude Stanley came, and Bernard loved 
her as he never had, never should love a;;uin— so 
he told her, and so he really thought. What re- 
mained, then, but to win -anci wear ? 

"A mere nothing," thought Bernard, as he 
softly puited a blue cloud of smoke into the air : 
"a HUDtle, intangible thing,' as evanescent ana 
bodi^ss as tl^is coil of vapor^ a creature of weak 
nerves, a phantasm of the imagination-ris this 
thing to come between her and me 1 .By aW the 
gods, no ! She loves me ! She did not aeny it — 
ner eyes confessed it," his dark cheek flushed at 
tiie ti'iought, *' aad soon her aweet Ups shall con- 
feK^ it, too. Willouriiby House will be good for 
hor. She was pale this moving, the darnng ! At 
Willoughby she shall get back her roses." . 

lu a ueek Mrs. Clive and the family were set- 
tled at Wiilotighby House. 

It \va.s a gloomy stone pile set in a vast lawn, 
remote and unattractive enough to the gay travel- 
ler;^ on the public road. But when the carriage 
stopped at the entrance, and Bernard received 
them with afl'ectionate smiles, and Mrs. Clive saw 
the complete renovation he had etrected within, 
she was more than j^Iad she hud come to \Vil. 



longhby. 



elegant, carved ceiliuijs had hcou puiuitd reo 



in fresh Pompeian colors. Sombre drapery aod 
antique furniture had been banished to lamber- 
room^, and unique, lovely buhl-tab .es and bainboo- 
chairs and lace-curtains had taken their place. 

It was as gaiy, as fresh, as Summery and home- 
like a.s could be imagined. 

"Upon my word, Bernard!" said Mrs. Clive, 
catching her breath, ** 1 shouldn't wonder if 
Cousin Kobert got up out of his grave to rebnke 
vour vandalism and extravagance! 1 don't sec 
how vou ever dared do it." 

"fm not afraid of anybody who comes back 
from he land of shades,'' laughed Bernard ; and 
then I e forgot what he had said in looking at 
Gertrude. 

There are timet when the battle of life seems 
too hard for os. We cannot always row against 
the stream, and now and again one lays down the 
oars, and drifts happily with the current. 

Such was the present moment to Gertrude 
Stanley. She bad been so beset, so sorely tried, 
and no'w she had fallen upon a pleasant rest. 

With this bttiutiful nature all about her, with 
this delightfiil nome atmosphere, and the tender- 
ness of a stron : love, what Could she do bat be 
happy t Her soft eyes shone, ciimson roses Uved 
in her chfeks, and invo'iuntsrily a blithe melody 
overran her lips. 

** You like it, Gertrude V" he said, wistfullT. 

*♦ Ves, I like it." 

She could hardly trust herself to say more ; and 
Bernard, bein;; a man of exquisite tact, wss 
silent. Fretty soon he said : 

*' Let me stiow you your own rooms." 

A suite of apartments in the wing that overlooked 
the garden had been metamorphosed at his com- 
mand into a bower almost too lovely for a mor- 
tal maiden to dwell in. 

Mrs. Clive chattered fast in her delight. 

" He meins vou to live sumptuously. He will 
make you thine you are a princess!" she cried. 
** And yet, mon Dieu /" returning to the French 
phrases picked up in bar school-days, ** to think 
that a little eliding, and a few mirrors, and a tri- 
fle o pink silk and musnu, could do it! Ah, Ger- 
trude, but th(»re was something else to the fore.* 

While the happy sense of nis goodness filled 
her soul, there was yet an undercurrent of pain. 

" Does he mean- to buy me with his mogcifi- 
cence ?" said her thought. 

And he, reading it so easily with the keen eyes 
of love, said, earnestly : 

'* I know, my dariiug, yon would love me just as 
well if I were a beggar." 

** Indeed I would I" she whispered. 

He went away, and left her standing there with 
this tliought in h^r heart— a soblAe stroke of 
puUcy, if be had considered It ; but it was only 
bis fine tact. 

Gertrude sank down into the luxurious ann> 
chair. It was just a type of the delicious repose 
that might fill ber whole life, if she only would. 

And why not? She had endured thehardnesjt 
in her youth. It is no unheroio thing for a deli- 
cate, finely-cultured girl to take up the r''/* or 
g9verness; and the children, even of the beat 
families^ are not young angels, genemllv. But 
Mrs. Chve had been lo kind to her, and ' let her 
see society when she would. She might have had 
her Adonis, but until Bernard Clive came, with 
his manifold fascinations, all men bad been as 
shadows. To him she had half-surrendered, a 
shv. reluctant captive. 

but lost night Mrs. Clive had kissed her, ind 
called her sis* er. 

*'Vou ought to be happy. Nobodv could be 
more in love than he is, and Bernard is a good 
fellow. I'e has had bis httle peccadilloes, $a7t* 
thcv all iiave. But he is as good as the 
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What could Gertrude's pure heart know of the 
alas of the great world? Kittv Clire, t\i!h her 
four "rears in Paris, was a thousandfold wiser. If 
she oad anr mi:<giving8, she hushed them In her 
heart 

*' Gertrude will be the nuiking of him ; and, in 
f pite of that unfortunate aflair, Bernard is not a 
bad fellow." 

In his own room Bernard was rery much at eaae 
as to bis hopes. He was sure of her for a whole 
mouthy and be bad taken care to inrite only ladies 
or ineligible men to help them pass the Summer. 

And now, with all tbe^ signs of aflBue^e about' 
him, Beruard was thinking. 

*' I am a hioky follow," ran the soliloquy. •* If 
Cousin Robert' had Uved a day longer, the en- 
tire property would hare gone to the Morton 
Willougnbys. If I had gone to Egypt instead of 
coming home last Fall, I might never have seen 
Gertrude. . It really seems as if all bad been pro- 
TidentiaUy arranged. Pshaw !'' 

He interrupteohimMft and knocked the ashes 
from his pipe with v^ebience. 

" As if Proridence would do anvtbing for ww— 
■a if it had forgotten that old grudge against me. 
Curse it ! I wisn I could forget it myself." 

He wheeled around in his chair) and brought 
himself face to face with a portrait which hung 
upon the wall. 

It was a loTely pfctnre— a fair, ^rlish face, un- 
touched as yet by sorrow, but with a mournful, 
foreshadowing fate in the dark, Deautitui, tet:der 
eyes. 

***I wonder now," mused Bernard, **by what 
perrersTty of self-tormenting J keep that picture 
nefore my eves. I have saia to mvself a hundred 
times that r would destroy it. I^oor little May! 
Ton keep remorse alive, do you know, and you 
safe in heaven these ten rears. Heaven ! If there 
was one, May, do jou think it would not overtake 
me with wrath? You said—l remember— that 
one day tbe punishment would come. It tarries 
long, poor little pious May ! The grass is green 
on vour grave, and I — I am in love again." 

tife looked steadfastly at the portrait as he spoke, 
and it seemed io bim that the face dilated, stood 
out from the canvas, and almost would speak. 
Gradually, too, a new consciousness grew upon 
him. All the color drifted out of his face. 

*' Good heavens !" rousing himself, with a 
sound like a groan. *'Fool *Jta\ I didn't know it 
before ! My God. what a complication !" 

He dropped his white face on his arms, and tbe 
table and chair shook. 

A whole long hour passed before he lifted his 
head. When he did, nis countenance was pale 
and set. He rose. 

*'You shall not be arenged— af^Hast, not in 
that way," with a defiant glance at the portrait. 

He made as if to go out, but, led irresistibly, 
turned around, and went close to tbe picture. 

•* Strange I did not see it before— strange 1 did 
not guess what it was that was so sweetly familiar 
in her face— why her smile waa like an old melody 
halt-forgottan. Mayl May!"— looking into the 
lovely, pathetic eyes — "I will be gooa to her — ^I 
will fee true. Oh, will not that atone V* 

It was dark when he at last passed out of the 
room, and into Gertrude's presence. Mrs. Clire, 
kitting in an adjoining room, heard their low 
voices, and guessed that Bernard was prospering 
with his love-making. 

Late in the evening Gertrude stood there close 
by bihi, the white moonlight falling around her. 
and making her loveliness supreme. Half*wila 
with the impatience of love, yet Bernard eon- 
trolled himself. Slowly but steadily she was drift- 
ing toward him. Patience, and she Was won! 
Her hand lingered in Wstrhefihe said j;ood-night, 
her eyes had a soft lig;ht, whose meaning he knew 



well. Yet he restrained himself. He told her he 
was going away to-morrow, to be gone all day, 
and saw w gentle regret cloud her bright face ; 
but be did not take her in his arms, apd bid her a 
passionate eood-bye. 

" She will come to me of herself presently— she 
win come I" he said. 

The next day was somewhat hea\*y on the ladies' 
hands. Gertrude, in particular, was atilicted by 
a strange disquietude, and could not rest. She 
missed liemard ; he was fast becoming tbe one 
thing neeessory to her. 

Late in the afternoon a dun-blue smoke 'filled 
all the valley visible from Willoughby House. 
The servants said the woodsr'wero on fire. 

Heie was excitement, diversion. 

** We will CO up to Bernard's room," said Birs. 
Clive. "It looks that way, and is the h^hest in 
the house. 

liut when they had climbed the sttdrs, thd doors ^^ 
were locked. r ' -t 

•* What nonsense I" said Mrs. Clive, andserf^^V 
for all the keys in tbe house, trying them onftCf^^' 
another with fateful pertinacity. [ /^ f 

At last one fitted, and they entered tbeVoo"" ^ 
A flush of maiden timidity, a sweet, doa 
curiosity startled Gertrude at the first insfj 
Then she looked up, saw the portrait, and ih 
stantlv forgot everytniug else. 

*' W'ho is this?" going up to it. 

""You can see the fire from this window," Bald 
Mrs. Clive. " Good heavens, I didn't think Ber- 
nard waa mad enough to keep that picture in 
sight/' she added. soUo rocf, 

^' Whose portrait is this, Mrs. Clive?" 

The tone struck tbe gay little woman as some- 
thing awful. She came nearer, and looked at 
Ger&ude. 

"Mercy, Gertrude, I didn't think you'd be so 
jealous. It's only— only " 

"Tell me the whole truth, Mrs. Clive." 

Kitty was running over the matter. in her mind. 

"What a goose 1 was <.o bring ber in here! 
But, then, who'd have thought she was so jealous ? 
If I don!t tell her, she'll think it worse than it is. 
I'd better tell her the%hole story, as softly as I 
can. She loves Bernard, and she won't cast bim 
oft' for a woman who has been dead, ten years." 

Mrs. Clive's morality wa^^ not of the superfine 
sort. It was, indeed, quite indulgent and accom- 
modating. 

" It really is nothing— nothing that you should 
be disturbed about. You didn't think, Gertrude, 
that you were Bernard's first love— you are too 
sensible— he is thirty* five years old, my dear. 
And for my part, 1 always told Clive, 'I don't 
care who was your first love, if I'm only the last.' 
But this girl— Gertrude, you look so white and 
awful you quite frighten me— I tell you she's deiid 
—been dead ten years at least. Bernaid wasn't 
much more than a boy when he met her abroad. 
Her parents were professional people— actors, in 
fact, and I don't suppose Bernard ever tbouglit 
of marrying her; but — of course it was nrong, 
but all Young men do these things— he toolc Itt 
to Italy, i^ nis wife. Fm afraul the poor girl 
really thought she was his wife, and tbcy lircd 
there a year or two.". 

" Do vou mean to sa/," asked Gertrude, in a 
hard, cold voice, " that he went through a ftilse 
ceremony tntentung to deceivie fae^?" ^ 

" I— r'm afraid there was something of the sort ; 
but then, of course, she might have known. As 
if Bernard Willoughby could marry a b.-Uct- 
dancer I" 

" Go on. How did it end ?" 

" Why," said Mrs, Clive, warming to her sub- 
ject, "the girl's father found her om, am tried to 
make Bernard marry her. He was very insolent, 
and of course Bernard wouldn't be driven, and 
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then, I dAre say, be had gotten over his infatna- 
tion— and to they parted. She went back to ber 
father, and died soon afterward. It was a great 
pity^^seeing a rain of tears fsUiog from Ger- 
vude's eyes—" a great pity, and Bernard is so 
sorry, I know. He has been very nnhappy about 
it. But snob things can't be undone. On« can 
only be sorry. The past can't be helped." 

*• No, it can't be helped !" said Gertrude. 

She was trembling from head to foot. 

A light footfall startled them. 

" Would to God it could 1" 

They turned, and faced Bernard. His swarthy 
face was pale, his black eyes had a smouldering 
fire in them. He looked liJEe a man who despaired, 
but would flgbt till the death. 

** Gertrude l** attempting to touch her band. 

She drew it away, and turned to him the face of 
an accusing angel, and pointed to the portrait. 

** She was " the word choked her. 

'^Your sister 1 I know it. I know, too, that 
you are hardening your heart against me. You 
are saying, ' This man lured my sister to shame, 
and for her sake 1 will hate him.' But you shall 
not do it, Gertrude. Not for all the aneels in 
heaven — not for all the demons below, sb^l yon 
cast roe off!" 

He flung his arm around her. She sprang away 
from him with such a look of horror, that ne ab- 
solutely recoiled, trembling, before it. 

" Gertrude, pity me !" ne pleaded. " I love 
you 1 Forgive me — come to me !" 

He put out his hands. 

" Come to you I Not for all the world will I 
ever touch Toi^r hand, ever see your face again 1" 

The words broke from her in a passionate cry, 
and when it was ended, she fled sobbing to her 
chamber. 

All that night he lay awake, marshalling argu- 
ments, think&g how he would entreat her, how 
set his offence m its least bad light. He bad no 
idea of givine her up. But he Knew he should 
have a hard Bght for it. He knew, too, that he 
had fallen in the eyes of the woman ne loved, and 
that was a poignant pain. 

Next morning he went downstairs, heavv-eyed 
and miserable. On entering the breakfast-room 
an ominous fear smote him. 

Kitty was alone. She looked up, and said : 

" Gertrude is gone. She went away at dayliffht, 
leaving onlv a note for itie. She wul never for- 
give you, Bernard !" 

He turned bis back upon her, climbing slowly 
and painfully to his own room. There the pic- 
tured face on the wall looked down at him with 
tender compassion in its eyes, as, perhaps, the 
immortal spirit looked down m>m the heavenly 
eourts. 

'* Oh, May ! May ! at last you are avenged! It 
lingered late, but it did not fail. Qod help me !" 

He dropped into a chair, and bid his face in his 
bands, knowing too surely that the last sweet 
hope of his heart was dead for ever, and that 
ootbing waited but bitter loneliness and vain 
remorse. 

From her grass-grown grave in Fldrenee, May 
reached out ber dead band to tike her late 
revenge. 



IdSb at BeOagio, on X^ke Como. 

To TWM tows of Como itself, with its dark, narrow, 
ontidy streets, its old jret unattractive churches, 
most travellers or residents abroad prefer the 
charming town of Bellagio, where palaces of no- 
oles have become the most charming of hotels 
for those whose purses enable them to pay for the 
.uzurious enjoyment aflbrded. Villas like the 
Filla Csrlotta and Villa MeUi, rich in sculpture 



and painting, adorn its banks, tl^ society ia coV 
tivated^ and refined, and everythitag oombiBes to 
make it one of the most enchanting spota <m 
earth. The lake itself affoi^s endless combine- 
tions of beauty, justifying the poet Rogers^ de- 
scription : 

"SolBltstfl. 

And let the boataonn Shift his UUle td\ 
His sail so forked and so swallow-Uke, 
Well p l e a se d with all that comes. The morning air 
Plays on my cheek how gently, flioging zound 
A nlveiy ^am. And now the poxple mieta 
RiM like a curtain ; now the sun looks ou^ 
FiUing, overflowiug with his glorious Ught 
This noble smphltneatre of mDs ; 
And now appears as on a pbosphoroaa sea 
- Numberleas uck% from Mflaa, from Favia, 
Some saiUng up, tome down, and sons at zenl^ 
j/mAirfQ ^ Tiulsdtng St that smsll town 
Under the promontory— its tall tower 
And long ibt roofi^ Jnet sndi as Gaspar drew. 
Caught by a sunbeam alanth^g throng a clond ; 
A quay-ttke seene, fluttering and foil of liie. 
And doubled by reflection^ 



Paul Anthony's Mistake. 

** OvLT an unsophisticated little country -girl !" 
said the ffentleman.; 

Ruth heard it and blushed, and as she walked 
on, tears of vexation came into her eyes. 

It was quite true, and that was the sting of it. 
She was as much out of place among these trmv- 
elled, society people, as the buttercups which 
glorified the meadows about the old farmhonse 
where she was bom would have been if trana- 
planted to a conservatory. 

Tet I would not by any means have yoo think 
that my little Ruth was an uncultured girl. She 
could not chatter French like Miss Van Deusen ; 
but she knew the grammar of the language per- 
fectly, and she had its classics byheart. She nad 
read all the good books in the villaj^e library, and 
was no mean critic of their worth. She cooid 
^Si ^oo» u> * sweet, fresh voice, and aecompany 
heiielf with taste upon the old-fashioned piano. 

But, bless me 1 what are all these aecompliah- 
ments compared with those of the young ladi^a 
who have been abroad and studied philosophy in 
Germany, and music in Italy, and the art of flirts 
ing everywhere I 

Ifobody eould have found anv fault with Ruth's 
manners— they were perfeatly lady-like and natn- 
ral., But the habit ofsooiety does give one an air, 
an aplomb f a nameless ease, that is as wonderful as 
it is oharmin^ to those innocent souls who have 
it not. 

And then Ruth's toilets— Fm ashamed to oirn 
how simple tbey were ; how destitute of raffles^ 
and frills, and fringes; that there was no festoon- 
ing about her skirts, and not an atom of a hump 
upon her back : that the heels of her boots wero 
not an inch and a half high, and coinsequentiy she 
absolutely ootUd not acquire that orippled' oazi 
which is at once so fascinating and indescribable. 

All this was as muoh, nay, more, the fault of 
Miss Crowninshield, as of Ruth ; for Ruth, tboup b 
she had a sensible little bead, had also a gin's 
horror of oddity, and I dare say she would nave 
made herself look as much like a gipr— I mean a 
fashionable lady— as any ot them, if she could 
ha?e had her way* But her aunt^ bains an old 
maid, was full of notions, and ahe had nipped 
Ruth^s fashionable fanoiea in the bud. 

" You're goinc aa Ood made you, and aa a 
modest girl should, or you douH go with me,'* 
said that lady. 

And so Ruth went aa God made her, with tbe 
addition of a few white muslin frocks, cut high 
in tbe neck, and some simple ribbon sashes to 
match. And the people did not laugh at her tc 
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ber faee, beoftuse she was Hiss Crowoinshield's 
niece, and Miss C. was the owner of half a million. 
But tnej let her sererelj alone, and Ruth walked, 
and sat, and read br herself, while the other girls 
had caT^ers. Ana Ruth drore with her aunt ita 
the mominffs, and though Mito Crowninshield was 
a great taller, was not hiffhij entertained. It's 
such a wide shp from tweoty to sixty, 70U know. 



Tou might fancy that Miss Crowninshield's half 
a million would have made a difference with 
Ruth's status. And so it might, onlj Miss C.'s 
Tiews were peribctljr well understood 

** No !" she said, wheh aomebodj hinted that 
Ruth was ber heiress. '* I'm not going to make 
my relations glad when I die. Let the young folks 
begin low down, as their fathers and mothers did. 
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Wbeo I'm done with, it, my property goes in a 
lump where it will do some good.'^ 

And so people siffbed, and looked at Ruth, and 
said, ** Poor thing; !" iiud let her alune. And Paul 
Ambon V, Dassiugber ontl^e wide beaeh» lifted hia 
bat, smlleo, and added : 

** Very pretty, but only an uosopbisticated little 
country girL" 

And Ruth cried, as I hare said, because it was 
true, and ob, moie than all, because be said it. 
For Paul had been kind to her, two or three times. 
Once, when Miss Van Deusen snubbed him, ha 
came and sat beside Ruth a whole evenini;, and 
Ruth talked so charming^ that Paul forgot bis 
ill-temper, and vowed to himself tbat he would 
talk to the poor Uttle thins some other time if ^ he 
didn't forg^ it. ' And so ne did frhen other pas- 
time was wanting, and T think be found it amus- 
ing, 1 know Ruth did, and Miss Crowninshieid, 
with her keen eyes seeing CTcrytbing, felt bonnd 
to utter a note of warning. 

" Don't make a fool of yourself, Ruth. You're 
not a beauty, and young men like Paul Anthony 
don't marry passably pretty girls with no for- 
tune." 

** As if," said Ruth, her sapphire eyes kindling, 
''beauty was the only t):in^ tbat counted ! As it 
intelligence, and goodness, and all the rest, went 
for nothing !" 

" Oh !" breathed out Miss Crowningshield, in 
mook meekness. " 1 beg your pardon, I'm sure, 
my dear. I'm only an old woman, Rnd of course 
you know the world better than I do, and I'm al- 
together wrong." 

Then Ruth, who was a tender-hearted little body, 
cried so sincerely, that Mis? Crowninshieid was 
touched, and a real reconciliation was eifected. 

"She might bate fancied abetter man," mut- 
tered the old lady ; ** but if the fellow has sense 
enough to like her, I'll " 

The rest remained unuttered, for Miss Crownin- 
shieid was a singularly cautious old lady ; bqt she 
kept those keen eyes of hers wide open. And 
what did she see ? 

That Paul' Anthony really did show some inte- 
rest in Ruth. That when there ^as nothing lively 
going cm, he would sit by her for hours, an<] 
generously suSer ber to amuse him. 

*'For his owu pastime!" said^sa Crownin- 
shieid, grimly. 

But liutb's eyes would shine^ and the red would 
flicker in and out of her wtiite cheek, and the 
sweet smiU come and go. 

** Little coose !" growled the old lady. 

I dare not swear thtit i'aul Anthony was insen- 
sible to Ruth's charms of mind and person. 1 
should like to believe that there was really some 
genuine feeling at the bottom, particularly after 
what happened aXtoui this time— an affair in which 
Ruth behaved like a heroine, and became for the 
time auite a lion. 

Ruth always walked early ; and one day when 
the hotel people were hardly astir, she went out 
as usual for her " constitutional." 

The sea was of that palest azure which one sees 
in perfection only in the early morning. Afar 4>S 
—for it was the New Hampshire coast—one saw 
tha Isle of Shoals lying on the bosom of the 
waves ; by-and-bye, when the sun went higher, to 
fade out of sight as by some enchantment. A 
few sails were flitting across the horizon, and 
presently, as Ruth looked, she saw one grow 
nearer and nearer, and presently she recognised 
the man at the tiller. 

It wa-< Paul Anthony, who prided himself upon 
his seamanship, and really, for a curled darling, 
could manage a boat extremely well. But his 
skill was perhaps at fault this morning, for, as 
the little vessel gracefully floated before Ruth's 
eyes, with tbat fascinating grace which is indeed 



Ith^very poetry of motion, an awful change marred 
the picture. A flaw of wind causht the sail, and 
before Ruth's white Wpi Gould emit a cry. the boat 
vftas upset, and its firefghi struggling in tne water. 

With the swiftness df the wmd Ruth turned, 
and ran toward the hotel, which was at least a 
mile away. Befbre she had gone maqy roda she 
met two lads, and breathlcsSy told her errand, 
and bade them fly for help. Then, quite weak 
and trembling, she ran back to the beach, and 
there, to her infinite deligbt, ahe saw the men 
s'.vimming strongly towardthe shore. 

Paul Anthony was only a Uttle behind the sailor, 
and both were making a manful fight for their 
lives? 

Would they win? At first Ruth believed there 
was no doubt of that Bat, oh! how alowly the 
distance lessened! And — or in iMr terror sbe 
fanoiea it — they were growing weakar, swimming 
more feebly. Sbe wished now she had run for 
help herself. Would no one ever come? 

»he heard the saikff shoot encoura^ringly to his 
companion. She. too, cried aloud: with ^obsand 
tears she raa up and down the snoi^e m a trans- 
port of distress. 

Not 80 much as a rowboat was ipgrwbere in 
si;;bt! If one bad been at hand, ^vite unakilled 
ad sbe waa, the wosld have taken it, and tried to 
reach them. 

It was ooi because it was Paul Anthony. Some- 
thing higher and wider than individual sympathy 
moved ber. Ah, sweei heaven 1 Would thene men 
(Ke before ber e^res? Then, as she almoat de- 
spaired, hope revived a^in. 

Bow the next five minutes paaaed, Ruth never 
knew. But she knew tbat the sailor struggled 
through the surf, tbat she waded out among the 
surf-wet rocks, and caught bis h.md, that be tot- 
tered forward, and, just above the water'a edge^ 
dropped belplcM at her feet. 

A% Paul! 

Dimlv. one may suppose, he saw his companion 
safe. With a great etSort, ne cried out something 
in congratulation, toiled on a few paces further, 
<>und footing once on the sand, then slipped, and 
fell under the shanow water. 

They say ene reasons qiiokly in dire extremitv. 
So helo was near. Before any could come, B4ih 
icuew il would be too late. There was just doe 
chance whereby Paul Anthony's life might be 
^aved. Ruth resolved to accept that chance. 

Sbe slipped otf her light, stronz woollen shawl. 
With her steady fingers she tore It iifto three long 
strips, which she tied strongly together. Then. 
with one end looped around a putting rock, and 
tho other fastened round her waist, sbe was rea^y 
for her work— for her risk. 

Was there risk ? Sbq said to herself that there 
was none, that the watet was not above her head, 
that sbe could draw hsraelf back by the sfaavl 
when she desired. But, ah ! it was fearf\il, that 
first plunge in the beating waves — ^that bUnd 
sroping after the helpless form that lay prcoe on 
tne bottom. And wnen she bad reached it^ she 
cried aloud in her passionate distress — distress, 
never despair. For shall not weak muscles qIm 
the strong heart, the mighty wiB? It ifas a clet 
triumph of mindf over matter. 

When sbe had drawn him partly upon the 
rocks, and kqell there, having cneated the sea of 
its prey, RuUi knew, in apito of her swimmins 
senses, tbat it was only the occasion that baa 
lifted her to its level. 

•* Great God ! how did you do it?" 

She looked up, and the dripping sailor steed 
over her, white Aud amazed. And ^en Rntb 
fainted. 

This story made a sensation, you may be ton. 
Ruth was the target for all eyes.' A tew admired, 
many wondered at her, and a few more seemea 
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to think it almost unwom^v to hftre saved a 
Ufe. 

But what did Paul Anthony think? Ue had 
ample time for reflection durins his Qonvalescenoe. 
And later, also, when abroad airain, be sat by 
Ruth's Bide, and watched her siigbt hands em- 
ployed about some dainty work, and remembered 
what noble service thoy had done. ' And Huth's 
innocent heart was full of that eiquisite happiness 
that comos but once. 

A week oi' two drifted by. They were sitting 
on the verandah one afternoon. Ruth's bean 
was trembling. Surely no mab had a right to 
bend 80 near her, with such a face, unless he 
were a lover. 

Miss Van Deus^n put aside the muslin curtain 
behind which she^had been watching the tableau, 
and looked out. 

*' Paul, I want yon 1" 

He rose, colored as he met h«r eyes, and went 
to her. 

••Paul!" 

" Don't be cross, Carrie. One must be amused, 
and it's a very nice little girl."* 

** Verv nice ; oolv there's something I think 
she ought to know." 

And without another word, she rose and swept 
past him in her voluminous draperies, out upon 
tlie verandah, and up to the seat Paul hac^jost 
left.. 

'* I have been wanting eo much to tell you, my 
d(iUr Miss Ruth," she said, in a low, caressing 
tone, '* how grateful I am to you for what yon did 
for Paul You were a little heroine." 

Kuth's cheeks kindled, and then went quite 
white. 

*• If it hadn't been for yon," snid Miss Van 
Densen, in a whisper, "1 should have lost my 
Io?er. Nobody knows but ourselves— and now 
yoki— that Paul aud Tare en:ra;;ed." 

Iluth looked up very calmly, but I am not sure 
thM she saw anything. 

^'One do&m't Gke to be labelled 'taken' kx a 
watetingplace," lausched the lady. 

And Ruth laughed a little, too, and ther'; .vat a 
little more talk, end then Miss Van Densen if ent 
back to her lover. Ruth snt still, and sorted 
bright wools, and n:ade o pretty pnAure in the 
afternoon sunli^bu And Paul watched her, and 
thoiisbt : 

"She doesn'i car* much, after all." 

R^th W4)r.t to tea ibat night, and, though she 
did not cat much, thai was only the fault of the 
laJe (lin»ier. 

*' I shall be gltid to get back to our simple coun- 
trv wayK again." 

Miss Crowninshield smiled witn a scornful look. 

" Ruth, don't you go to tiling lies." 

" Lies ! What are you lopkiug at, aunt ?" 

The old lady took down her glan». 

** It wlack Bedford. What is he here for?" 

"Who is Jack Bedford, and why shouldn't he 
come here?" 

" He is nobody whom you'll care for," said 
Miss Crowninshield, quite unaware of the sore 
heart beside her. "Jack is my lawyer's clerk. 
He will be taken into the firm some day, but at 
present he works like a slave, and just supports 
nimself. Ah, he seei me !" 

The old lady nodded and smiled brightly, and 
when, as they went back to the drawing-room, 
Mr. Reuford joined them, it was easy to see that 
be wr.;; a prime favorite. 

"What broaght you to this Vanity Fair? I 
thought you were more sensible. Came to see the 
world? So did Ruth. This is mv niece, Mr. 
Bedford. She came to see the world, also. She 
will tell you how she hkes it." 

Looking at Rath, then, for the first time, some- 
thing in ber eyes tooclied her aunt. Her voice 



BQtteped, and presently she sent ber away to her 
room. 

Late that night, as Ruth was Iv'Qg wide awake, 
and God knew how wretched, Mfss Crowninshioia 
came in. 

" Is this true, my dear, that I hear downstairs 
about Paul Anthony's engagement?" 

" Quite Irue, aunt. Miss Van Densen to.() nic 
about it herself." 

Miss Crowninshield sat down on the foot of the 
bed. 

"That younx n: an has made the greatest mis> 
take 6f his life," she said. »olemnlyv 

" Oh, no, aunt I Miss Van Oeusen i& " 

And here the voice faltered, the strong heart 
gave way, and Ruth sobbed out her sorrow in her 
aunt's arms. 

Miss Crowninshield was wonderfully kind and 
considerate. She never eren told the girl that 
one day she would be cured of this soitow that 
seemea now unendurable. Where would have 
been the use ? But she planned walks, and drives, 
and sails, and Jack Bedford wa.*) always of the 

5 arty. This was, of course, pure oenevblcnce on 
iiss Crowninshield' s pai-t. i>op!e beiran to say 
that the old lady was tempted to do a little match- 
making, and thut it was a shame to inveigle a 
poor lawyer, like Jack Bedford, into a marriage 
with a penniless girL 

Fortunately, the parties criticised were not 
aware oi' the criticism. Ruth was trying with all 
her might to keep up. Her woman's pride was 
fighting a mighty oattle with her woman's love. 

She was not quite a wall-flower now. It was 
found tbat she could sav piquant things. By-and- 
bye, they were sometimes a little bitter. Poor 

§.rl! she was drifting along very much in the 
ark, very much at the mercy of lier own unduly 
sensitive temperament. Perhaps, in these troubled 
da>s, she was over-kind to Jack Bedford— love 
V.MS so far from her heart — ^and Jack's genuine 
ihaniinees was such a foil to the vapidity about 
her. 

He found ber one day on the rocks, where she 
had been surrounded by a little court of admirers. 
One bv one they had dropped olf. 

"I have bc.-n watching till audience should be 
possible." he said, playtully. 

"/a Reine est morte^ vice la BeineP* 

Her vorce had a sharp inflection, and she 
pointed to Miss Van Densen, around whom the 
idlers were gathering. 

Jack looked at her curiously, and she colored 
under his eyes. 

"What is it, Mr. Bedford?" 

" I was wondering; whether this vein of— bitter- 
ness — shall I call it? — 1 beg your pardon — was 
merely a fashion of speech, or the outcome of a 
sad experience." 

8he changed countenance so instantly, so pain- 
fully^ that be went to her side at once. * 

"Forgive me I I would not hurt yon for the 
world. What have I done ?" - 

She was struggling for composure, and rose, 
eager to leave him. 

"Pray — pray don't go yet. Have I ofiended 
you? Pity me, Ruth, if I' have — bec.iuse I Jove 
you!" 

" Love me I** 

Never, I fancy, waa love's plea so strangely re- 
ceived. She looked at tiro, cold and increaufous. 

is there anything strange in that— anything 
strange th:,t in the^e three weeks 1 havelound 
out that you are the woman in the world whom I 
can love?" 

A fthade of scorn crossed her face. 

"There must be some mistake. 1 am a poor 
srirl, Mr. Bedford, quite dependent upon my aunt's 
charity. And I have no expectations." 

"Do you know ihat yon msnlt my honor? You 
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accuse me of being a fortane-hanter/' he said, in 
a low. excited tone. 

In nis wounded feeKngs, in his anger and as- 
grieyed pride, she besan to understand him~to 
gaess that here indeed she had lost all that her 
soul most eagerly coyeted. 

** I loye you, Ruth !" he repeated. " Can't jou 
say anything kind to me?" 

*' It IS too late—too late !" she whispered. " I 
haye nothing to giye you." 

** Whatl'^he said, shocked and bewildered, see- 
ing her sobbing and trembling. " I did not know 
—I had no right to speak. Do You mean ** 

He stopped short, realising what he had lost. 

"Oh, Ruth! I could hate the fortunate man 
who has won you !" 

** Nobody has cared to win me I" she cried, with 



a sudden imptlse, a great tide of shame crimson- 
ing her face. " 1 have been duped, deceived, and 
80 1 cannot return an honest man's lore.'* 

She broke from him at these words, and hur- 
ried away. 

That night. Jack Bedford held a long conference 
with Miss CrowniHsbield, and was enlightened 
about many things. 

" It is alfPaul Anthony." said that lady. " Ruth 
is an unsophisticated little country girl, and took 
for^ sober earnest what was only pastime to him. 
I did not know it had gone so I'ar; but after the 
engagement, 1 saw notes of his, that no honorable 
man should write» unless his intentions were seri- 
ous. But what is a broken heart at twenty f Ruth 
wHI come out of tbifl. and if yoa loye her 
.till: — 1" ' 




PAUL ANTHOKT'B MIBTAKS.— " WHBV BUM HAD DBAWK Hllf PABTLT UPON TBB BOOKg, HAyiNO OHIAnD 
THK SKA OF ITS PRBT, BUTH KMBW, VK SPITB OP HBB BWIMMINO SBMUBy TBAT IT WAS ONLY TBB 
OOCASION THAT HAD LIPTBD HBB TO ITS LByBL." 
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TSC AaOVl PEnilAXT OF Sim AKU AXD BORNBO.— SBC PAGB 50, 

** Love ber still f Poor, ioDOcent dorel '* Hear me out, joang man ! Though I intend 

" } am sure jon mar hope to succeed, and Tn to leave m]i< money to an institution, still I would 

free to say, Jack Bedford, I hope you will. Ruth andertaka tha ireus$eau^ and perhaps make ber a 

has qualines which would make her an inraluable little proaeiit on her wedding-day, tbat should go 

wife for a olerer, ambitions young man, amft towiaralbattevt; Thare, there! Don't protest. 

though she iin't my heiress " I ta wwr y w i ^Jaok Bedfoi4." 

"MissOrowninsbield, I '' Kmrnnag Jack Bedford, MiM Crowninshield 
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was not at all surprised when, nearly a year after- 
ward, when Winter had come and gone, and the 
^weet season of love had come round again, be 
came to her and asked whether, in her opinioa> he 
miffht go to Ruth now. 

^I should think so," sa|d the old lady, 
promptly.- "She ought to have found out his 
worthlessness. and your merit; by this time. If 
she hasn't, tell her not*tocaU*me aunt any more." 

So Jack went down to the pretty country town 
where Kuth lived, and stood under the drooping 
red roses orer her door, and look«>d ibto her sweet 
face, and thought how sba was all a part of the 
perfect June picture, and caught the nappj tur- 
prise in her eyes. 

"Say you are fflad to Me mal*' be exclaimed, 
ola>ping her hands. '' Buth, say Ibat you wanted 
me a» much as I have wanted you V 

Ruth did not say all this, but she breathed out, 
" Oh, Jack!" and be was satisfied. 

The wooing sped— I shall not -linffer to discribe 
it— and the wedding-day came and went. And 
then the question ot the trip was undecided. 

" I wish we could take a rub orer to England," 
said Jack. " The Continental tour is. of cource, 
an impoasibility, but we might see Chntswonh, 
and Blenheim, and -Kenilworth. I wonder if we 
could aflbrd itf" 

" I wish we could !" ai^d Ruth, looking at him 
with tender admiration, and thinking how bravely 
he had earned the racation he courted. " There 
is Aunt Crownlnshield's wedding-present." 

Jack Iau;;bed. Had not the grim old lady all 
alone giren them to understand that, bendes 
Ruth^s pretty wardrobe, and the generous store of 
lin^erU, her gift would be only a trifle f 

"Get it, dear, and let us see how far it will help 
us»out^" 

Uuth went to her desk, and brought out the en- 
velope, unopened till now. Jack broke the seal. 
A slip of paper fell out. They picked it up, looked 
at it, and then at each other. 

"It was a check for one hundred tbouaand 
dollars!" 

'1 made a confonnded misuke," said Paul 
Anthony, meeting them in Paris next year. 

And everybody said the samc« fof Miss Van 
Peusen'i property tuined out to bare been vastly 
exaggerated, and everybody knew her temper was 
i.ot the sweetest in ibe world. 



Tke Argos nMuuint of Sumatra 

' 'and 8em«o* 

It is a singular fact in geographical distribution 
that the peacock should not be found in Sumatra 
or Bome<s while the superb Argus, Fire-baCkfCd, 
and Oceliated pheasants •of those islands are 
equally nnkuown in Java. Ezaotly parallel is 
the fact that in Ceyloo and Sduthem India, where 
tbe peacock abounds. 'there are none of the splen- 
did Lopliophori and other gorgeous pheasants 
which inhaoit Northern India. 

Mount Ophir, in the peninsula of Malacca, is, 
!>ays Wallace, the ccAntrv of the great Argus 
pbeanant, and we eontlDuolly heard its crv. On 
asking an old Malay U^trr and shoot one for me, 
be told roe that although ne had been for twenty 
yeai-s shootmg birds in these forests, he had never 
y t shot one, and had never even seen one except 
after it had been caught The bird is so exoeed- 
iaglv sbv and wary, and runs along the ground in 
tb« iiensest parts of the forest to quickly, that it 
is impossible 10 get near it: and its sober colors 
and neb, eye-like spots, which are so ornamental 
when !>een in a museum, must harmonize well 
with desd leaves ahioqg which it dwells, and ran- 
(Ut- it ytt}' iacotiitpicuotts. All tbe specimens 



sold in Malacca are caught in snares, and mj in- 
I formant, though he had shot none, bad soared 
plenty. 

^^ 

TtM Beantifld BiodeL 

•^Doh't let her run away with you now, Bar," 
said Tom Orton, mounting his sii^ter upon "bis 
farorite horse. '' If you give her her bead a bit 
she bounds like a roe, and I'm alraid you can't 
keep vour seat." 

" On, rU be caraftiL Tom ! Ton are sure she's 
klndf" 

'* Kiad as a kiilten. Only don't try to ride her 
fast." '' 

Zulelka stepped away down the arenue, resent- 
ing the curb-bit with evei^ step. Her young 
master, who rode like a trooper, held her only 
wMh a snaflBe, But Ray petted and caressed bar, 
and pricking up her fine, pointed ears to listen, 
the beautiful, blooded Ally grew soothed^ and be- 
gan practicing her usual graces. 

Tom watched them out of sight. 

" If anything happened to Ray, father'd navar 
forffive me.^' 

He stood knocking up the pebbles of the diire 
with the heel of his pool for a moment, tiian 
started for tbe stables. 

" Lead out Timon, and aaddle bim, Cato ; Fm 
goins after my sister." 

Before the horse was saddled. Tom was in a 
ierer of impatience. A little reflection told him 
that ha bad done a most imprudent ^ne in 
mounting Ray, an unpraoticed and timid nder, 
upon so young and spirited a horse, and that if 
it came to his father's knowledge he would be 
severely censured, even though the only daughter 
returned in saiety. Tom was but seventeen, and 
there came over' him the memory of a aevMa 
caains which he bad received but two years be- 
fore tor losing bis father's farorite pointer. To 
be sure, he was too old to be cabed now, bnt any 
one who has heard Squire Orton' s denunciation 
of A person, will undet stand that it is something 
to be dreaded. j,. 

Tom dashed down the avenue on Timon. ^ Tne 
road wound white tbrongh the trees, put Raj was 
not in sight. He put spurs to the gannt batitar, 
and flew on her track. 

She had ^one over the hill. Surmounting that, 
he drew rein at two cross-roads, nncerudn whiah 
one to follow. 

Just then be heard a man's Toice. 

"Hillo!" 

"Hillo!" responded Tom, uocerlain wh^.re tba 
shoot* came from, yet impressed With the belief 
that he was the person caHed. 

"HUlo! hiUor Down here 1" 

Down in the dell where the mulberries grew! 
Fallen horse, rider, and a strange man, heaped 
upon the ground. Tom gave a groan. In a 
moment -bo had flung himsett off Timon upon the 
spot. 

"I didn't dare try to raise her alone for fear 
she'd lall back on tbe lady," said the stranger, 
wiio wab on one knee, holding down Zuleika's 
head. " Can you pet the yoAng lady's foot out f 
If so, you can lilt her up." 

Eay was quite senseless. Her face, with its 
closed eyes, looked Hke a lily among the grass. 
Tom groaned with remorse as he looked at bar. 
With her little velvet cap bound by its broad black 
ribbons firmly under her chin, one of her small, 

Sauntleted hands still holding her riding-whip, 
le wild roses showering their petals upon her as 
she lav with her delicate foot bonnd under tbe 
trembling herse~-Tpm was haunted by the slgbt 
for years. 
'Ms she deadf- Tbesaddb has to come offl 
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If the girth>btiokIe nnderf My God I see the 
blood 1'^ mutter«d Tom, swarmiDg oyer the groap. 

FortaDAtelj the stntnger was more comoosed. 

''No; hero's the backle. Oetitljl thetiorseif 

Settinz impi^eot. Don't graze bur, drawing out 
le girthf, or she'll spring. And she^U get ap 
awkwardly— careful T' 

Thas warned, Tom, trembling with excitement 
worked cautiously. But when the saddle was ofl, 
Ray's foot was far nnder the body of the horse. 

** Come here/' cried Tom, ** and take my sis- 
ter in your arms. Pll get th* horse up." 

«* Don't let her faU back !" cried the stranger, 
apprebensiTely. 

^ She ihan*t faU back !" exclaimed Tom. 

He snatched his strong whalebone- whip from 
the grass. He dutcbed at the bridle, and lashed 
his farorite ruthlessly. Tliere was a struggle, 
Zuleika was' on her 'feet, and the stranger was 
carry In:; Ray Up the bank to the sprins. 

Tom ran after him. As ther tore off her hat to 
bathe her temple in the sparkling water, the loose 

gold waves or her soU hair fell in profusion about 
er childishly fair face. 

*' Kay ! Ray I" cried the anxious boy. '* She 
oan't be dead, sir t*' he added. 

*' No— oh, no I She is coming to." 

Ray opened her eyes. 

•* lom, Where's mother?" she said. 

Tom flung himself upon the grass, and cried. 

The stranger more rationally continued bis 
efforts in her behalf. Oyercome by a feeling of 
ziddy faintness, she lay in bis arms, while he con- 
tinued to bathe her temples from the trickling rill. 
The fair little face was so sweet! The arrowy 
sunbeams were playing on the pale'^old hair, 
while the pallid brow was in deep shadow. 

Ray was conscious only of sniniring, and of 
gradiAil relief*'^ When she opened her eyes aaain, 
she saHP Areriek BruneU's great beard and deep 
eyes, and her bewilderment and pain made her 
querulous. 

** Oh J where is my mother r 

Tom lru5.hed, and tumbled on his knees beside 
her. 

" I'll take you right bone, Pussy t See here I 
— rou know your old Tom, don't youf I'll ^cl 
killed, I expect, for letting you ride Zvleika?"^ 

8he pat her arms about his neek, and rested 
her pale face upon his shoulder. He kissed her 
<oheex. 

'* Don't g<b and faiat again, Ray; there's a dear," 
aaid Tom, uneasily. 

dhe sat up, wearily. 

'* How are wte iroing te get home, Tom f" 

- I'll lead Zuleika. '^ 

'' Take my carriage," said Areriek Brunell. 

He went away, and brought up the little pony- 
chaise. 

'* Take ^e yoang lady home in this, and send it 
to me to-morrow, w the Traveller's Rest." 

** You're T«ry, very kind 1" cried Tom, grate- 
fully. 

As foon m Ray was mored, she fainted again, 
for her foot was much injured. 

The result of this combination of unhappy cir- 
cumstances was that Squire Orton was mucb 
exercised by the apparition, down the ayenue, of 
a pouT-cbsiHe, led oy a stranc^er, and bearing Tom 
and Uay. the latter' yery p^e, and resting upon 
her brother's shoulder, eridemtly in a state of 
severe suffering. 

« Here, Jack ! Dick ! Hal !" ^e shouted. 

It was bis euMtom, at any unusual occurrence, 
to aumiuon all his sons. 

Ayerick Brunell found Ms serytcemo longer 
required. Four youns men swarmed about tne 
•ole daughter of the house, and she was borne 
away. He tras getdng quietlr olT, when poor, 
pale Tom came up to him* 



** I'm a thoutand times obliged, Mr. May I 
know your name! We are Ortons. of The 
ThUUcs." 

** My name is Prunell. I am staying at the ril^ 
Inge tuyeru. I believe I have a letter of introduc- 
tion to j^our father; but now is not the time to 
present it. I will call to-morrow." 

Then Tom, Hke the manly young felldw that he> 
was, went and confessed, and got scolded in 
thunderous tones; and slipped oat to the stable, 
to cry on Zuleika' s shoulder. 

" ft you'd kiUed Hay, I'd have shot you,'^ he 
said, inconseoncntly, looking Into his farorite's 
soft eyes ; and then, when the dumb, loving crea- 
ture rubbed her small bead against nls sleeve, he 
kis.^ed the star on her forehead, and begged her 
pardon. 

How the atoddent had happened, Ray could not 
tell. She had bulled too snnrply upon the curb- 
bit, or a rabbit ift the path had made the horse 
leap upon her haunches. She had fallen back 
npon her rider, and Hay bed narrowly escaped 
death. 

Averick Brunell called the next day, and dined 
at The Thistles. ' 

He was of the Brunells of Philadelphia, sodallT 
in advance of the Ortons. He wa« hardly their 
Btjle of man^ either, being more accustomed to 
women's society; not especially fond of horses, 
do<;8 and hunting: and in being an artist, he was 
altogether out of their line. 

But he had done them servicCp and so they ftra- 
temised without much hesitation, showing an 
interest in his plans, and guiding him to pictur- 
esque spots, in on^of-the-way localities. 

He was awaiting the arrival of his friend Quy 
Colford, also an artist, and then the two were to 
take up quarters, with BruneU's valet, in a cottage 
down the Narrows, a sequestered part of tot 
river's bank. 

Colford was on his way from Italy. 

It was three weeks be6re Ray o6uJd be brous^t 
down to the sitting* room lodnge. Her foot had 
been badly crushed. Then the family gathered 
about her couch, delighted with the noveUy of her 
presence. 

^ Po«s, you're a regular heroine of romanoe, 

£ou know," said Tom. ** Here's Mr. Btuneli 
unting mother at all hours of the day and night 
to know how you are." 

*'I was very eross to him,'* said Ray. peni- 
tently. ** I must see him, and beg his pardon.'* 

When Brnnellcame, she appeared a mere deH- 
eate child beside hlui. He pulled his beautiful 
beird, as he stood looking down at her; and when 
he seated himself to ber entertainment, looked as 
|f he might Intend to teU her fairy tales. But she 
gave him her small band, and the two talked 
gravely. He told ber of his late sketching excur- 
$ions— told her of Colford, and of the cottage at 
the Narrows. 

** When t >?et well, Mr. Brunell, mamma and 
I will come aod see you." 

"You can't do it!" said Tom. "There's no 
carriage-road down there, and the paths ore fhll 
efsn^es!" 

•* If Miss Orton will promise to come, the snakes 
shall be exterminated.'' said Br.ineU. 

The next morning Colford nrrive-^. That even- 
ing his friend brought him to The Thistles. 

He was younger than Brunell, and very hand- 
some. His eyes wore dark, hu hair amber and 
curling, his physique delicate and graceful. His 
conversation was very brilliant also. He fasci- 
nated the Ortons. men and women. 

" He is very cnarming," pronounced Mrs. Or- 
ton. *'I am very glad to bare Kay have the 
society of gentlemen who are different' from her 
brothers," for- she •somewhat regretted ber sons' 
propensities. 
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The two artUts went hone by starllgfat 

"How^ long have yon knovrn these people, 
Ayeriekf' MkedColford. 

<< A lew weeks," 

<' Wbat a gem of a girl that is r 

*«Yes,"dnl7. 

« rU Dunt her as Una, if thej'U let me I" 

BrnneU made no answer, nis faoe had grown 
clouded. 

Bar was soon able to be driven about. She 
rapioiy gained strength, and added to her native 
beauty. As she sat amon|p the porple cushions of 
the clarence, her soft, fair loreliness made her a 
delight to artistic eyes. 

Golford and Brunell saw her sometimes, as she 
went over the hills. Sometmies she would meet 
them in the road, and bidding the driver stop, 
would stay to examine their sketches, and ohat, or 
take them home to lunch. Her extreme youth 
and sweet dignity made her mi^iner as well as her 
appearance a charming stndj^* 

Colford showed, openly, his ardent admiiiation. 
Brunell displayed only a gentle fHendliness. 

The latter bad never known such a woman as 
Ray Orton. His mother and sbters were large, 
matronly and self-reliant. They had none of 
Bay's fragility and simplicity, none of her wild- 
rose beauty and sprightuness. She was a delight- 
ful revelation to hmi. 

Colford was a Bohemian, and had known too few 

f»ure women. Bay's guileless eyes had for him a 
asoination. In a littM while it was generally re- 
cognised thai he loved her— if selHshly, more 
purely than he had ever loved before. And the 
attraction seemed mutual. 

The Ortons had rather it had been Brunell who 
bad won their darling's favor. The latter had 
won steadily on their regard, and they had come 
to know something of the other's faults. But 
when Squire Orton discovered that Colford was 
of good family, it was decided that Bay should 
not DC gainsayed. 

But as yet Colford had not asked fbr Ray's 
hand* 

At 0r8t there had been weeks of glad devotion 
to her every wish. They had sang together: she 
had leamea to sketch oi him, anahe painted her 
as Una. It was charming to see them together— 
tbev seemed so beautifully fitted to each other— 
both young, handsome and refined. 

At first Brunell had been their companion, join- 
ing in the songs, scanning Bay's drawings, watch- 
ing the progress of his friend's picture of her ; 
but a cnange seemed to come over him. He 
offered no more suggestions concerning their pur- 
suits—withdrew from them. 

'* That is as it should be," Hip Ortons thought. 
'<He recognises Colford's claim." 

And Bat's mother, who in spite of her liking 
for Colford had regtfded him somewhat uneasily 
of late, concluded that all was right. The young 
artist was in earnest, and all was aa it should be 
for her daughter's hi^piness. 

Bnt after a while Colford'a behavior began to 
excite attention. He would absent himself for 
more than a week at a time : he looked pale, indif- 
ferent, abstracted, and Bay's Hob showed traces 
of tears. Sqnire Orton began to ft>own disap- 
proval; Bay's brothers looked threatening. Bnt 
It was a debcate matter to meddle with. 

Mrs. Orton and Bay were driving one day In 
the clarence. The woody road was very quiet 
Suddenly there rolled by them a little baeket- 
phaeton, driven by a lady. Bay grasped her mo- 
ther's arm. 

" Mamma^ did yon see her face V* 

**YtB, dear: she was very beautiAil! Cato," 
to the driver. 'Mo you know who that lady was?" 

The man lookedT embaniMed, and finely said 
he did not. 



"Have yon ever «e«n ber beforef" asked fai» 
mistress. 

Cato ssid that he had. 

" Do you know where she lives?" 

" Dey say she Eves down to de Narrows — dst 
she's de painter-gemmen^i modef," confessed 
Cato. 

Mrs. Orton and Bay stared blankly at each 
other. 

<« Mamma, how beaatirul she was I" faltered 
Bay. ^ 

^ She looked like ik foreign^. I don't think 
she is a lady," said Mrs. Onon» with dHating do*- 
trils. 

That day Mrs. Orton made further inrestiga- 
tiona. At ni^t she sent for BrunelL 

She took hmi into the drawing-room, and locked 
the door. He was nale, grare; yet trembled 
some. He knew why ne had been sent for. 

''Mrs. Orton," he sidcL "your bhune wiU fsD 
on me. Let me tell yon how it has been. When 
Colford came from Italy, he brought this beauti- 
ful woman with him. ^oma, he called ber. He 
said that he had bronght her to her friends ia 
New Toric— that she baa promised to let him paint 
her. She could not speak a word of Engliao. 1 
do not speak Italian—I could not tell wfiai they 
talked of; but I soon saw that Noma, whererer 
her abode, came too much to the Narrows. Yet 
I was utterly astonished when, on returning fhMn 
a three-days' trip down the river, I fonod that 
she had taken up her abode at the cottage. I ex- 

tostnlated with Colford. He said that I had best 
eep quiet— that she had been seen there — that I 
was as deep in the mud as he was in the mire ; 
and when I refused te be frightened into a false 
position, he confessed that she was his wife." 

Bnmell paused. There was a mufiled fall n 
the next room. Mrs. Orton ran, and opened ths 
mnsio-ioom door. Bay lay in a dead faint apon 
the carpet. 

"Daningl" cried Brunell, snatehinjg her op. 
Then, as he laid her tenderlv upon a loonge, be 
groaned : *' Oh. Mra. Orton, I loved her, too !'' 

Even in her excitement, she looked at the noble 
fellow with a glanoe of s^npathy. 

'* (Hi me some water, Arerick," she said, oall- 
ing him for the first time by his Christian name; 
*' and don't let the servants in. They all know, 1 
suspect My poor little one 1" 

Risy came to life, and, with a glance arefiBd, 
buried her faoe in her hands. Mrs. Ortoa mo- 
tioned Brunell to leave them. 

*' 7ou can tell your firiend that he is in danger," 
she said, significantly, as he went out, refening 
to Bay's brothers. 

It was October, and Mrs. Orton went South 
with her daughter. But not befere Colford, learn- 
ing his position, bad fied from the Narrowa, tak- 
ing the beantifiil Italian with him. He was a 
wretehed man, for he had sincerely loved Bsy 
Ortoo, and his marriageu the reeuU of a wild ee- 
thusiasm for this woman's beauty, was most pas- 
sionately legretted. -He left bemod him many 
beautiful portraite and sketohes of her. 

A year mm the next Winter, BrnneU met Bay 
Orton in New York. He said to her mother : 

"Hove her; I have always loved her! TeU 
me— have I any hope?" 

She shook her head. 

"VeryUUle, Ifear.'* 

But he could not give op Ufe, and very alowly 
he won his way. Bay was not in the least the old 
Ray ; Jbnt to-day, as BmneU's wife, she is a happy 
woman. 



A Horse is not known by his furniture, bnt 
qualities; so men «ve to be esteemed for vtrtat^ 
not wealth. 
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Asd dowBwird, ipHh bcrfeeUe hand, 
BiMdvew IB7 inee slM^to h* avro. 

** IT «?wnom tluii other land*'* 
She whlmeted. '* tngel-tplrtta tiknv 
Ba6k*^ ne earth, by nJght or diy— 
U God pennite raoh thiiga to he. 
Then, oirliiic; / will coikie to thee. 

•fin the deM intdntgh^ when iha world 
le wrapped In aUenee. dark and itiU; 
Or when, with orimaon flag xmfarledL 



The dMj dropa o'er the western hm; 
«ke gnj ihidowa tif " 
jat«belaiethedBXl 
In the whtto peUor df tl 



Iowa tif file morn, 
ia bom; 



Or to the tflartoff HghilaC noon— 

"If tnoh thlnga ar^ or are to l>e. 

And difembodied aplrtta alray 
Out of tte Taet Eternity, 

Baek to the earth, bj nSttht or day, i 
Theo / w)U eome wtit louob thj hand. 
And QMafe-tf vtzttafiram that land 
Do haply n>eak— On ahore or aea. 
Where'er thou art, rn oome thee 1" 

Ten Umea the dalaiea o'er her head 
BMre hkMMMd and wittered. Iftred and died; 

Tin Uaim abo^e her lowly bed 
The Winter wlnda haTB wailed and alghed; 

Ten yeara! and yet no Tiaitor 

Item heavenly landa : no word from her. 

Ten yeara 1 and yet no aonnd or algn 

To ease thla waittng heart of mine. 

In the deep midnight I hare Iain 

And waited for a anlrit-hand 
To tonch my brow; bnt all in vain, 

fBie oomee not firom that myatio land. 
The day dropa downwaord throogh the Weal 
But ahe wakea neter ftrom her reat 
id, "On ehore or aea, 
Per'thon vt, 111 come to thee." 

Hen teD me aphrita of the dead 
Oome baok to dear onea here below. 

Baa ahe forgotten whal ahe laidt 
She never eonld fugel me wck 

And yet, If aplrita do aopear 

To any mortala waiting nere— 

If God permita aooh tmnga to be, 

Why comea ahe never uito met 
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Tbm Woaderliil TMichar- 

Wa alvrays think of apiders with weba ; but all 
spiders do not make webs. There< ana the trap- 
ooer sptders, for instance, whieh are fonnd in the 
south of Europe, and in the West Indies. **What 
do Ibey do V* The femsle digs a hole in the earth, 
about six inches deep and one inch across, ana 
lines it with silk of ner own weavinff. At the 
holers mouth she makes a round door, fastened at 
the rim ^f the bole br a silk bingu. The q>ider 
•opens the door, but uie door shots itself. This 
trw^oor Is foil of verr small holes, which, never- 
-tfielees, give light ana air to the spider's home, 
going alwoad only to hont, and brlnginjg back the 
ipwT to dine on at its leisure or convenience. 

liiere is saotfaer little spider, sometimes found 
in oar ponds and rivers, whicn makes ^nite an- 
other sort of home. It Utss hi a little diving>bell, 
under the water, whieh it bnilda very curioualy. 
** flow f Why, it comes to the top of the water, 
gets a babble of air, and carries it down to the 
stock of a plant below : hsvins safely secured it, 
it mounts up for anouier. ana another, and an- 
other, until there are air-bubbles enougb to live 
in. Over this it weaves a coverihg in the form of 
a diving-bell— tight at the top, and open below ; 
«Dd here the time vrater^spider sits and dives at 
4be waAer-mftes which swim around its cabin-door. 

^And God taught those spiders," said Jane. 
"^'Ofa, Bother, What a wo nd e tlU l teacher God is, 
and how oontuiually do His works praise Hhn I" 



0«d's ereatioii is a wondeiAil study, fh>m which 
wa may glean worlds of wisdom ; from the smali- 
est insect or creeping thing, we may learn His 
baadhrork. 



they y 
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Vha 8. V. C. S. 

It was recreation hour at Madame Snappem's 
fashionable boarding-school for voung ladiea. 

Recreation hour, and. huddled together in one 
end of the long schooli^om, the Society for the 
Prevention of (^elty to Schoolgirls was holding 
a secret session. 

Sounds of revelry grsw louder and touder as 
the meeting proffreased. and president, ofl^cers, 
and members su joined together in one grand 
schoolgirl's carouse. 

A p«rfiecfly unheard of piece of mischief bad 
just been perpetrated, and the successfhl perpe- 
trator was receiving weU-eamed homage from her 
fellow-laborers. 

Three cheers for Florrfe!" was the cry, and 

ev were siven amid wild applause. 

''Three hisses for madame !" and the applause 

iw louder, when Plorrie herself sprang on a 
*e, and commanded silence. 

*< Speech I speech T' they cried, and Florrie, 
wStiierandiloquent gestures, commenced : 

"Friends, lovers, and countrymen 1 Whoerer 
attempts tft haul down the American flag, shoot 
bim on the spot I This is the mndest moment 
of my existence; but, alas! aus! the moment 
has arrived for me to quit the public arena, and 
subside into private life. This exploit of mine, 
which Fortune has crowned with saccess, must 
be my last : for, girls—I must force mrself to tell 
the mournful truth-*rve reformed 1" 

Amid a shriek of incredulous laughter, she 
sprang down and leaned dejectedly against a rick- 
ety desk. 

*' Yes. girls," said she, with a sorrowful resolu- 
tion, "I, don't mean to have any more fun while 1 
suy in school. Tou know 1 graduate next term, 
so now Vm going to keep every one of the rules, 
and be the modelgiri of the establishment V* 

So saying, she turned away with a gracefol 
pirouette, and danoed out of toe room, for mucli 
she feared if she lingered she would be one more 
illnstration of ** she who hesitates is lost" 

The girls in dismay clustered together, ticking 
of the astounding '*new departure'' of Fiorrie, 
tbe pet and pride of the S. P. C. S.'s. 

'< ITonsense 1" said Lillie, the presideBt ** It's a 
very fine resolution, but she ean^t keep it." 

' Tes, she will," said Nettie, moumftdly ; ** and 
there's no one else can plan our fun for us oalf as 
well." 

'* Or carry it out," ehhned in Lou. '' I wouldn't 
dare, nor you either." 

**Whai can have changed her sot" cried they 
all, in despair. 

•* Oi^ls^2 said LflUe, thoughtfuUy, "if saU-very 
well for Florrie to tow she won't have anv mere 
fan, as long as there's none to be hsd : but tf tiiere 
were something real nice going on, do ron think 
she could resist tiie temptauon to ioin usf /don't. 
Now I've thought of something,^' she continued, 
reflectively. <^It's almost too bad-4>ut the end 
sanctifies the means, you know, and Fm sure h 
will bring her back to us." 

<* Tes, indeed," said Jole ; " and besides, girls, 
she needs a lesson, don't she, for putting on airs, 
and wanting to reform 1" and the S. P. C. 8. clus- 
tered easerly around Lillie, and plotted flnd 
]^nned in mvsterious whispers to rtolain poor 
Flonie from the paths of virtue upon which she 
had just entered. 

Fioirie, meanwhile, was congratulating hasell 
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OB her refonaation, mod for hilf an hour walked 
to and fro, drawing pleasing piotnves of her fu^re 
onward and iipwara career m the school, all een- 
tring in the glories of eradnation-daj. In tency 
ibe already aaw herieltaotundioff upoo the stage, 
nttired in a robe of spotless white (with n long 
train), giviig 4he v^lediotorj adfkess, before a 
lam and amniring andience. 

She roused herself iron tbo abaorbing idea of 
how she would look making her grand final bow. 
with bouquets falling in showers around her, and 
returned with a sigh to real life. 

Snatohinsupher "Mental Philosopbr," she ap- 
plied herself mth infinite xeal to the nard dry fire 
pfiges of Original Suggestion that oonstituted to- 
morrow's lesson. 

Madame Snappem opened the schoolroom-door 
and looked in. Flome was seated at the west- 
wiadow, bending easerly orer her book, improv- 
ing the last minute of davligbt. 

^'Miss Florence," said madame, with loftj ae- 
Toritr, "you will, if you please, remember ihe 
twanty-fi\e cent fine for reading novels!'* and 
sailed ofl' with her accustomed dignitv. 

" Did you 4ver/** cried Florrie, in ustooishment 
and disgust. ** Well, I won't spoil my eves any 
longer studvinjr that old nonsense, if that's all I 
get for itl'* And walking to. the window, she 
leaned against the casement, gazing sentimentallT 
into the twilight, after the manner of all school- 

Suddenly her attention was arrest^ by a move- 
ment in the shrubbery below. A wall separated 
the schoolyard fpono the public gardens, beyond, 
and oyer (his wall Florrie saw a sloved hand ap- 
pear. The next instant a dainty little white note 
nuttered in at the window, and lay at her feet. 

ROW I despair of informing the denizens of (he 
outside world the unspeakable importance, the 
intensity of interest such an event possesses to a 
jclrl who, brimming oye* with life and fun^ baa 
Eoen imprisoned for six months or so in a ngor- 
Qusly Atrict boarding-school— a boarding-school, 
too, where looking at a gentleman is considered 
to be a sin, speaking to one, a crime, and receiy- 
ing a letter from one, an offense whose enormity 
is unsurpassed. 

With a beatint heart Florrie snatched it from 
tht floor, and slipped it down the neok of her 
drose, inat as the door flew open, and a whole 
beyy of the S. P. 8. C. rushed in. 

Florrie tried to escape them, thinking there 
«Nrf times when one would like to be alone : but 
this ghrls clung round her with unqneT>cnable 
armor, eallina her nuroberless pet names, and 
wondering wHai it was made her look so strange 
and ozeited. 

Florrie's heart gaye a guilty throb at this ; but 
•ho oonoealed her emotions, for it would not do 
to troft even her best friend with the momentous 
■eoret « 

"Brtiledl" she cried, with a nervous little 
laugh. "Tve learned half a page of Original 
Suggestion, and that's enough to excite anybody, 
or T don't know what they're made of.' And 
doaperately breaking; away from them, she ran up 
to her room, and looked herself in. 

She pwehed herself on the bed, and ihoiM^ht, 
with an exalted 'sense of superiority, how awfully 
the other girls would onvy her, if tber knew. 
She made a careful survev of the whole room, in- 
eluding a hasty ex mination of the closet, and 
tbon, drawing forth her precious little letter, ten- 
d«rly tore it open. 

"Miss Flome," it commenced, "I can never 
forget that bewitching smile you gave me the 
otMr day. But how cruellr you fi-owned at me 
afterward, when you heard* me informing my 
friend that you were a little dirling. Won't yeo 
fi^yettiaT Pleass, dot . Write me just a littU, 



little note, to tell mt se, tnd throw it ever the 
garden-wall to-night, at the ton-o'clock boll. 

" Yours, devotedly. Ecosire." 

" Oh, was not that the very pnnoe of love-let- 
ters!" thought Florrie. giring it an enthusiaBtic 
kiss, and beginning right away to tUhk what she 
saould say fn her reply. 

But all at oooe the harrowing remembronoe of 
her reformation flashed across her mind. 

**Okr she ejaculated, pettishly, ''I'll let it go! 
What do I care for alt the vows and resolutions in 
the world?" * 

Her cheeks burned' with vexation, and she 
couldn't help wishing that she had not reformed 
quite so aoou, or, at least, tbsi she had told any 
one of it. But she remomberod what a nice, kind 
letter her papa had written her that last time, 
when she came so near being expelled; and re- 
membered how fervently and solemnly she had 
promised him that it should bar the Ian, the very 
lost thing of the kind she would ever do. She 
heaved along sigh from the bottom of her hearty 
and even shed one or two bright little tears, as 
she put the letter'uway, moumraily resolving not 
to answer it. 

The bell rung for tea, and she walked into the 
dining-ball with such an sir of martyrdom amd 
heroic endurance that all the giris were alarmed, 
and Madame Snappem even went so for as to offer 
ber a cup of tea. 

After the meal was over, study-hours com- 
menoM immediately, and Florrie's unremitting 
applioation to Original Suggestioo^xcited ma- 
dame's astonishment to a high oegree. She 
walked past her deak several tiires. gasing e's- 
piciously down upoa the " Met lal Pdiloaophv." 
to assure herself that it waa not a novel in dis- 
guise, and tliat no love-letter or stray slip of 
printed matter lurked conceoled in its pages. 

But all to no purpose; the book over wbioh 
Florrie was bending so earneslrly, evidently was a 
copy of ** Upham's Mental Philosophy ;" and ma- 
dame, utterly without faith in schoolgirls, ooold 
not possibly divine what dark puraose was being 
earned out 'by that appearance of industry. 

It was hard work lor Florrie— the troublesome, 
twisted sentences would not stcy in her mind, no 
matter how often she sMtdied 'them over ; but she 

Eereevered with a will, and by the time study- 
oura were over, three long, dull pncos were en- 
sconced in her brain past all possibility of dis- 
lodgment ; at least, she fondly hoped so. 

Hut the instant she was fiee, her thongfals flew 
back to her letter, her wonderful letter, which 
had neyer been really forgotten onoe in all the 
evening. Even when she was studying with all 
her might and main, aome obecnrely involved 
sentence on the war in which original ideas are 
introduced to the mind, there would be an uoeeas- 
ing little undercurrent of thought, the burden of 
wmcb was letUr^ from beginning to end. 

AU was still in the halto at laftt, and the lights 
were extinguished as the ten^ clock bell rung. 

*< WeU," she thought, redgaedly, "it was aU 
over now. Eugene would be angry, because she 
had not answered his note, and would never write 
again— perhaps he would go and flirt with Lillie, 
who admired him so much. 

That possibility was too harrowing to oonlem- 
plate, and Florrie reaoived to say over all her 
Mental Philosophy leason, and go to, sleep. But 
even before she had oome to an end of the first 
page of Original Suggestion, the letter Hud Eu- 
gene's future faithlessness were alike forgotten, 
and she slept the sleep of the just. 

The next day Madame Snappem marshaled the 
girls together aa usual for their dfAly walk— that 
daily walk which was the only means of ooamu* 
uiootion with the ester world fflat the girls pos- 
sessed, and was prized accordingly. 
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With Florri« ftod UUie at the bead, they 
mftrohed two hj two through tha.trowdod street, 
attrmctinff aitention on aH aidesb Florrie walked 
OD, grarelT and aUentlj. oompletelj pnszUng her 
dearest fhend Lillie, who could not ooderstand 
her in the present mood. 

"Why, Ilorrie, what ha» come orer yon? r^ 
don't sot like the same girl/' she cried. ** EVery 
time any one tries to flirt with you, you give them 
such a reproachftil glance and look as if yon 
nercr meant to smile again. There 1 eee (bat 
tpUndid gentleman Mniling to yon. Fhrru. are 
you oraiy! WelL if yon won't flirt with hun, 1 
will." 

And giving h0§ head an airy little toss, she 
aviled coquettishly at the languid ** swell/^ who 
was enliTening his walk by the mild exciteftient of 
"flirting." 

That Tittle episode OTer, Lillie turned again to 
Florrie, in genoioe wonder, asking wiiat wa$ the 
matter. 

*' Lille, I shall uMrer flirt again," said Florrie, 
aolemnlT. 

** Oh r Florrie, dear, T can't bear to hear you 
taft sot" eried Lil, in alarm. " 1 know yov are 
goittg to be sick, or something." 

But at thai instant, Madame Snappem, who had. 
suspected (h>m the furtire clances which the' 
afore-QientioDed s^eil cast oehind him. that 
** those head fl;irls" had in some way attracted his 
attention, walked up to the front,* and marched 
grimly along beside thMn. 

Of course, all conrersatioo was at an end, and 
Florrie and Lillie walked on like two statues. 
But on a comer-crossiqg, just where the crowd 
was thickest, and where the rush and bustle made 
th« girls fall out of line, Florrie felt a little note 
slipped hdto her hand. 

jBugene ! was her first trinmphunt thought, as 
she hastily concealed it in her sleeve, and walked 
OD wondering If she could possibly keep from 
answering it. 

Still, she walked dutifully along, looking; neither 
to the right nor to the left,' but seeing, with a sort 
of second-sight, every one of Lillte's sly little 
flirtaliona, earned on so adroitly that not even 
Madame Snappem herself could detect anything 



The walk was soon orer, and then Florrie' s 
droo|dng spirits revived like a fla^h, as the read 
Eugene^ note— for it was from Eugene—in the 
se<uusion of her own room. 

% was an eloquent appeal to her to come to the 
sehoolroom-window, and speak to him over the 
gatf en-wall, that night, when the ten-o'clock bell 

fne very idea of it almost took away her breath. 
It wonld be tuch a splendid adventure, she thought, 
and she certainly wonMn't st^y but one single 
minute. It would be to easy to <io, too, for every 
soul in the house would be in bed, and every light 
out; and even if she were discovered, there were 
ten thousand reasons she mig^t give for being 
down in theVhoolrocin. 

So Florrie debated and hesitated, until at last, 
wesTT of the conflict, she gave it op, thinking she 
eould not be good any longer— anyway, she did 
not mean to try. Was it any terrible nn just to 
put her head out of a window, and say one or two 
words to him f 

And thus the long evening study-hours wore 
aw^y, while, with her bead resting on her hands, 
she Dent over her book, never turning a leaf, nor 
readUiC a word, of that wearisome, everlasting 
Oriila& Suggestiou. 

M lakt, the signal for dismissal was given. 

** I wish Miss Florence to remain a moment^" 
said madame, in her usual voice of stem dis- 
pleasure. 

*' Oh, I do hope she won't keep me till after the 



ten-o'eloekhett,^ thought Florrie, apprebensively. 

Ae she approached the desk, madame handed 
her a note. 

•* 1 believe that is in your handwriting," said 
she, stitily. ** Yon will explain its meaning to me 
immediatelv." 

It was liillie's band-writing, n:>T hers, as Florrie 
saw at a glance: but. "Poor old Lil, I'll take the 
demerits this time,'* she thought, benevolently. 
So she opened the fateful note, and rend it through, 
fairly turning cold all over, as its full meaning 
flashed upon her. This was what it said : 

" Mt Diaresv: Are yon sure that last note was 
written in the most impassioned and lover-hke 
style possible ? Fancv hir carrying on a flirtation 
in her most killing st.vle with— *»«. I dball die 
laughing at the thought of it. How I long for the 
ten o'clock belli Fareirell, dearest! 'Thine till' 
death !" 

"%ladame Snappem 1" cried Florrie, in a voice 
almost choked with wrath, and still more with 
devout thanksgiving that she bad read the note, 
" that is nU my writing. I never saw the note 
before." 

"VeiT well. Miss Florence," said madame.^ 
" Ton girls have been very fond of writing these 
notes, and putting them in my way, to puxzle me. 
But 1 was positive that this came into my hands 
accidentally, and thought there might be some- 
tbhdg in it. Yon can go," she added, tearing the 
note in pieces. 

Florrie could have kissed that note, in her fer- 
vent thankfulness at having seen it; but she 
wisely concealed her emotions, and walked up- 
stairs, thinking as she went that she was the most 
fortunate girl in the world. 

What BhouJd she have done, if she bad risked 
dete^ion and expulsion, and gone to the school- 
roon»window to meet Lil 1 

She peeped in at the door of that young dam- 
sel's apartment, as she went by, and, as she ex- 
pected, fo^nd it empty. 

The next morning, when Lillie came down to 
the breakfast-table with e-ed nose nnd eves, and 
a violent cold in her head, she received Florrie's 
warm sympathy in slnomy silence, and allogether 
refused to be pettea by her. 

She knew not then, nor ever after, the part 
Florrie had in the mishaps that bad befullen her 
the previous night She did not know how Flor- 
rie had slipped into madame's room, all night- 
dress and disheveled hair, declaring she was 
frightened to decrth-^she knew there was some- 
body at the schoolroom -window right below hers. 

But she did know how Madame Bqappem, ac- 
companied by old Jake, the porter, hod crept 
stealthily round the corner of the building, and 
pounced upon her as if she had been a midiighi 
marauder or an assassin. 

I^or Lillie! Madam<^ in m^'estic scorn, hnd 
borne her to her own immaculate chamber, and 
kept her there all night. She was a light elcepyr, 
and ever J time she woke, she would rouse up Lil, 
and heap fre.sh wrath and scorn upon her, always 
refusing to hear a word but that she had stolen 
forth in the moonlight to meet some man. 

Lillie's heart sank low when madame appointed 
her extra lessons in every one of her studies for 
two weeks; but when niadame announced that 
for the rest of the term she should not be allowed 
to walk on Broadway with the school, she felt 
crushed entirely, and'life held no charms for h< r. 

But she kept all these trials and tribulation.^ a 
most profound secret, and hated the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Schoolgirls for ever 
after as the cause of all her misfortinei'. 

The intimacy between herself an'i Florrie be- 
eame more violent than ever; and, iufluencod by 
Flor, she left all the '^ ways that we.-^ dark, and the 
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tricks that were ▼•in/' stopped flirting akoaether. 
and in a remarkably short space of time sbe ana 
Florrie became the model girls of the establish- 
ment. Madame Snappem pointed them out to 
▼isitors with tears of pride and joj in her ejes; 



and, daring all their onK-2rd and upward career, 
thej liTed lires that deserve to hare a memoir 
written about ibem, and that should be as a 
beacon-light to the sehoolglrls of all aucceediog 
generationa. 




m 8. p. C. B.— " ' THREE CHEBnS FOR rLORRIS !' WAS TVS CRT, AND THET WSRV OTTWH MMW 

WILD APPLAU8R.'' 
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A MOROCCO CAVALIEB. FROM A PESIGK BT COUVEBCBKL. 



▲ liCoroGCO OavaUer. 

The northern coast of Africa should hare played 
ti greater part in hnman history than it has done. 
Bg^pt was, indeed, the cradle of arts : bnt in bis- 
tone times its degeneracy makes us almost doubt 
its monuments. Carthage' for a time was the great 
commercial centre of the world, and her vessels 
brought to her lap the wealth of all pations. 

Under the Moslem rule, howcVer, all is inert, 
lifelesr, retrograde. Tct, there is fine material in 



the enduring, lithe, manly forms and gallant 
hearts of the people. 

If modem oivilisation could reach these hearts, 
her Toice would lead them into a way of progress 
that would giye them a noble future. 

Our sketch, from a design by Couvercbel, an 
artist who spent a long time in* Morocco, shows 
the standaroi-bearer, with loose hiikt^ dashing 
down the hilbide, an 4 calling on the poum, or 
tribe, to follow him. The enemy are eyidently in 
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sight, u the single outpost hss his masket ready 
for instant ase. 

The word Morooeo oomes from the Arabic word 
Maghreb, West— it I b^ins the western limit of 
Mahometan. conquest. The land has been ruled 
by Roman, Vandal, Greek and Arab. The pre- 
sent dynasty, that of the Sheriffs, came in 1616, 
and has, oonaeqaentlr, maintained its rule for 
three centuries abd a half. The sovereign of Mo- 
rocco is styled Snltao, or Emperor. > 



Smoke. 

I LOVBD Lizzie, and Lizzie loved me. At least, 
she said so, and looked ly), and did so. Therefore, 
though Lt2zie is a ^i oraiir, and the name of that 
enoharitiiig nnd iiiiintBllij^ible article is said to be 
"frailty,' 1 ttuoJc 1 may be justified in asserting 
that Lime \pttd me. 

LoTo ii ^ agreeable thing per m, and yastly 
more agTi«^abte when tak^n pf?f «A«--pronded the 
she b lilte Lbiie. fo^ a prir riser thing; could not 
be faund in the pntire " gartit^ii of girls." 

A porfeoliDn of plumpness, a charm of coloring, 
m defiffht of hiaiif,4df d*abh waft she. 

Such bnk ! aucb teeth I nuch ivrms! such ankles I 

And as nothing eonLd be t^ireeter than Lizsie's 
lips, except Lizzie's kisses, so nothing could be 
prettier than Lizzie's wrists, except Lizzie's ways. 

When I declare that the latter wereof that pecu- 
liar species known as the ** takes-a-fellow>clear> 
out-oi-bis-boots'* kind, every ^ntleman who has 
been in a position similar to mme will at once un- 
derstand and appreciate. 

I had full monopoly of the looks and the ways, 
for I was booked as the husband to-be of Miss 
Reynolds, otherwise my Lizzie, and I was already 
engased on the mental solution of an all-absorbipK 

grobtom— whether Lizzie and I were not justified 
1 obtaining bliss— t. «., each other — upon xqj sal- 
ary, which Dad just been increased, and stood me, 
in round figures, one hundred dollars per calendar 
month. 

I decided that we oould.' I arranged myself in 
my best, and proceeded to take the formal step. 
Fortunately, ifouod her alone, in a sort of revarie, 
a book lying on her lap. She j^-as eridentlv 
thinking of me. Her gveeting put me at my ease. 
I launched Inio the matter at once, and painted, in 
such eloqqence as really surprised myself, the 
charms that Lore and Lizzie would extract from 
this seemingly insignificant sum. 

She heard me till rhetoric and reason had both 
failed me ;'and then, making a comb of herfainty 
white fingers, she passed tha same through my 
beard — of which I am justly proud — and looking 
at me with the gaze of a superior spirit, said : 

"Twelve hundred a year! ^h\\ you dear, 
silly boy, that wouldn't pay my milliner! No, 
Georse, darling, there is no hope for it— we must 
wait." 

So I waited ; and thf time went on, makinjg no 
change except to make he more devoted to Lizzie, 
who grew prettier and prettier. 

Prettjer, certainly, but scaroeljr so sweet. There 
was a something ahout her inexplicable, yet an- 
noying, that made her seem ditferent, while still 
the same. If 1 mentioned this something, it van- 
ished, and left Lizzie twice as lovely as before. So 
loving! I shall never forget one soft Summer 
. evening when I, relensed unexpectedlv front cler- 
ics] duties, left the store, and walkecl rapidly to 
the pretentious mansion of the Reynolds. 

People, without due regard for the feelings of 
others, were accustomed to assert that if the name 
of that individual were Revnard, it would be in 
admirable accordance with bis nature. 

To me he was Lizzie's father, and that was suf- 
ficient to invest him with the order of excellence. 



On this Mpeoial flf?enfaig tha gentleman in qae*- 
tion was desoendin« the jteps of his residence, 
and I thought^bnt it ww only fancy—that his 
manner was not qui^ as'effusive as of old. 

LitUe heed did 1 M% him, but passed on Jo the 
parlor, and opemnif^dts almost closed door, en- 
tered. 

Simultaneousff Lizzie sprang horn the sofa, 
among whose cushions she was nestled, and z«n 
across the room to meet me. 

*' Oh ! Oeorge !" she breathed, rather than spoke, 
'* I*m to glad vou've come! I m bored almost to 
death!" 

Well she might be, poor thing ! 

On the sofik and among the cushions which he 
shared with Lizzie's lap^og, was a fellow who I 
knew would have bored me, not almost, but alto- 
gether, to death. 

Not ill-looking— in fact, some of the girls osfMl 
to rave over bis eyes and hair, which they de- 
clared possessed all the tropic beauty of bis nntire 
South— irreproachable in elegance of manner, jet 
utterly abominable to me from that same manner. 
So grandly simple, so full of unexpressed pride 
and unobtrusive arrogance! An air that so sn- 
pa-blv said, " Not my accessories, but myself," 
that It was an aggravation of unreceived ix^oxies 
and a vexation ot spirit to me, Gleorge Granger. 

If Mr. Peyton Pu Pr^ was the heir of a cotton, 
rice, sugar, and all other sorts of a plantation, 
which, even deprived of its wool and Ivory, fur- 
nished a laige supply of their equivalent— gold — 
what riffht, natural or divine, entitled him to ps- 
rade his proud hAnility to people with twelre 
hundred ooUar salaries f 

He did not parade it long on that afternoon, but 
almost as soon as I entered he rose and took his 
gracefully careless elegance and himself elae- 
where. 

We did dot reauest him to remain, and pusbins 
aside *'Pey" — for so Lizzie's dog was namec^ 
which she said had been given her a short time 
since by a dear old friend — I proceeded to make 
the best of the situation. 

The best was decidedly good !— even thoagfa 
the somethiuff was more perceptible in Lixzie'a 
manner than I had ever before seen it. 

I was about to do what I had never done — ques- 
tion her about it. So I thought it would be well 
to fortify her nnd myself. 

This was effected by extending my «*ight aim, 
encircling the exquisite waist so near me, drawing 
it and its owner still nearer, and then placing my 
moustache upon the rose-red lips that were aU the 
prettier for toe pout which protruded them. 

'*Good heavens! What an unutterable horror 
of amazement and unbelief, confidence and oon- 
viction. swept over the moustache tnd me ! For 
upon tnose double-distilled essences of attar-of- 
roses and concentrated carnations, Lizzie's lips, 
was an odor unspeakable, abominable, overpow- 
erering, unmistakable — an odor of smoke! — of to- 
bacco-smoke !— of the smoke of Havana cigars ! 
— Havana cigars or the best brnod ! 

I ought to know the article, for 1 afti a oommis- 
sioner therein. 

And dearly do 1 appreciate it in its proper plnoe, 
which I take to be oetween my lips and the stem 
of a pipe, or end of a cij^ar. 

But on a woman's hps — and that woman my 
Lizzie ! 

For an instant I turned as sick as I did just 
after my first introduction to the obnoxious arti- 
cle ; then, out of my great sufiering was boma a 
greater one. 

The secret was solved I 

The Bcmoethingwas spotted! 

My Lizzie smoked ! 

I bad heard, as one hears things in a dream, that 
it is one of the customs of tne Celestial Soroais to 
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4au8e iUtw Mhren Mt of dcatettes to bo patted 
roond with tho cqfi noir, wub whioh Ha tAtoAdant 
dhinitiet "eompoto" tbtmtelTet after the f^ 
tiffues of A fetat. and before tliote of a flirtation. 

Bat what baa mj Lisde in oommon with the 
trio)i» and manners of the Sorositf Nothing, I 
deTontly trusted. 

WhetLer abe had or not, I knew not One 
thing I did know. 

In tome manner, and by tome means unknown 
to JBB, smoke bad been oonrered to the mouth 
whieh I oonsidered m^^ exolnaiT'e property. 

Perbapt I wat wrong. I expatiated o» the 
phenomenon, and inquired ita origin. 

And Liazie, looking almost too pretty, bit the 
ttae lips till tber glowed again, aod then, show- 
ing her Httle white teeth in an irresistibly child- 
like smile, said so sweetly : 

"Yes, George, darling, it it smoke. Pa always 
sares roe his cigar-aahes. Thev are the best sort 
of dentifHce." 

I had often done tiie same for a cousin of mine; 
who taid the same thinfl^ so I was satisfied. 

Notwithstanding, the Summer passed away with- 
out brioffing me any nearer that magic Bing,' which 
I held to DO superior even to the Ring of New York. 

Somehow, I can't tell how, a sOrt of intimacy 
had grown up between Du Pr6s and nivseH^ and 
1 found him so fai* superior to my fancjr sketch of 
him, that the intimae^ was fast ripening into a 
friendship. One eyening J met bim by appoint- 
metft at his luxurious quarters at the £ennox 
House, and proceeded to spend it in the manner 
most consonant with our inclinations. 

This was, to select the most comfortable seats, 
tlerate our boots considerably i^ove their normal 
position with regard to our heads, light our cigars, 
and g^ye ourselyes up to general enjoyment and 
indi'ndual retrospection. 

Du Pr6s was preoccupied, and, in truth, to 
wat 1. 

My liazie was perfect ; still I could scarcely 
associate perfection with the unUmited use of 
eigar-ashes. 

A^ain and again had I taken obseryations on 
Lizzie's lips, and almost each time with the same 
results'. 

Three times— for I had taken to makioff regular 
entries of the phenomenon— in two weeks mid 1 
yisited Do Pr^s, and on each occasion afterward 
bad I been stupefied with 8||okc. 

It wat strange* and ttrangely true I So, much 
■o, that new, a^ I lay puffing yolumes from my 
dgar, the subjeot suggested itself, and my 
thoughts shapecl themselves thut : 

*' Can a woman tmokef' 

At the sentence formed itself in my mindj Du 
Pr^s looked up out of the light cloud around nim, 
and said, as ifto himself: 

** Oam a womau smoke V* 

It was startUns;, so I started. 

And as I could think of nothing more original, 
by way of reply than the monosyllable ** Why V* 
I 'said that, ana that onlf. 

" Why t ** retorted Du Prfis; " why U the very 
reason 1 don't want to tell I Yet I wUI, too ; only 
remember, old fellow, it is between us." 

**0f course." I replied, solemnly. Then Du 
Pr^ oontinuea : 




that* t a regular etumner. She says it's the eisar- 
asbet she uses for her teeth : but wby don't they 
keep to her teeth, and let her lips alone ? And 
wUy it the odor never noticeable exoept when a 
fellow turprites another fellow paving her a visit ? 
Wbst it is I— I mean the fellow<-dem't know ; 



but be rather thinks she smokes, or it intimate 
with a party that does V* 

What an' awful reproduction of my experience 
with my Lizzie ! 

My fears made me desperate, and I determined 
to push the matter to a oonelnsion, then and 
there. 

•* Du Pr6B," I said, " your words describe my 
oonditiott, and convinoe me that wa are partners 
in a pretty fix, «nd it is our duty to help each 
other out. / know a fellow in preoitel> the pre- 
dicament of yours, and I propose that you and I, 
on the part of these fell«wt, khall ttaiid baok to 
back, wheel round, and as we do to, pronounce 
the name of the ^iri who smoket." 

*' Agreed !" said Du Pr4s. 

Silence for a moment, then two clear, ringing 
voices called out simoltaneoosly : 

" LiZZIB RiTNOLoa !" 

For an instant we glanced at eacb other like a , 
couple of Royal Bengals; then burst into a laugh 
as hearty as it was mirthful. 

"Youl" exclaimed Du Fr6s, "why, she toM 
me you overpower her with bouquet ds boutique/** 

** She begflred me to come and saare her from 
bfinff bored fo death bv you !" 1 retorted. 

/" Declared she had not the least idea of marry, 
idgvou!" 

** That she would as aoon love that beastly dog 
her old friend gave her as love yon !" 

** Old friend! f gave her the dog, which cost 
me a hundred dollars and a bitten fineer; and she 
called bim *Pev,' after me, and said that, next to 
the giver, she loved him better than anything on 
earthl*' 

Pcy— pay, indeed ! Miss Lizzie bad played for 
a big prize, and she deserved not only to lose it, 
but to be paid off in her own coin. 

Peyton Du Pr6s and I were atmit in this opinion 
— especially after we had exhausted ourselves in 
the investigation of the secret of smoke. 

The dafa we brought to bear upon the capacity 
of that article for beinff conveyed {torn one sub- 
stance to another, might oe valuable to some scien- 
tific society. 

From that evening of explanations our atten- 
tions to Miss Lizzie suddenly oeased, and the 
.nansion of Reynolds ph^ knew us no more. 

Whether or not Miss Lizzie was paid off, we 
knew not, but we rather thought she was not^ — not, 
4it least, as we desired. For,l>eing stopped in one 
of onr otQasional rambles by the crowd whioh 
tbroui^ed the passage by a fashionable church, we 
employed ourselves in asking the reason of ^such 
on at/embly. 

The reply, given by a little newsboy, was more 
expressive thaa elegant, and wat to the efl'ect that 
the " bulliett kind of a gal was gone to get herself 
spliced to a regular ofn.rf cuss.'* 

In a few moments the individuals thus desig- 
nated appeared, ai^n in arm — she all white silk. 
oranee-ofosBoms (emblems of girlish purity), and 
illusmn (emblem of herself; he all aflectation, 
assumption, and every one of fifty years. 

He handed her into a superb carriage that stood 
by, followed her, and took his seat by her with an 
air which said: "She is the prettiest thing on 
earth, and I own her t" 

Just as the vehicle drove off, the bride lifted her 
downcast eyes, and let them rofe over her billowy 
shoulders and exquisite arms, finely displayed to 
all who might choose to look, and then winder 
over the crowd. 

As she did so, their sparklinjg glaaee fell upon 
Du Pr^s and myself ; and as by one impulse we 
removed our beavers and bowed as low aa was 
compatible with avoidance of the pavement, she 
blusned redder than red, and for an instant teemed 
oonfnaed— only an instant. Pursing up her bean- 
tifal Kps, the made them into the most tempting 
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of rosebuds, and with a sidolong gitiiee «t ber 
owner, smiled a smile io which saooiDeM, shyness, 
defeat and triumph enlminated. 

A moment more, and she was gone. 

•< As nwidly/' said Du Pr^a, *^a8 her bniband's 
ebanoet (or bappioeas will go 1" 

^'Tes," I repued, ** his happiness, like onn, old 
, fellow, will soon end in smoke !'' 

This was last Winter, and last Easter week re^ 
called it all. For Dn Pr6s and myself were re- 
cipients ot cards for the first (German after Lent-*- 
and aaid cards informed ns thaL ' Jirt. Jonas Wiff^ 
gins would be at home Tuesday ereni^g, eight 
o'clock." 

Mrs. Jonas Wiggins is onr lizzie I 



Six at Once. 

PomioiryiLLB, where stands my ancestral home, 
\ is a quiet little yiUage some two hours from the 
city. The house has descended to me from my 
ffrandfather; it is. large, «commodious, and old- 
fashioned. Built of stone, the interior corre- 
sponds with the exterior in being comfortably 
furnished, with but -little attempt at either luxury 
pr style. The library^ the principal room on the 
ground-floor, in addition to the nsual assortment 
of shocks, contains scTeral curiosities. Prominent 
among these are a collection of shdls, and a 
Feejee war-dub, ornamented with a jagged row of 
shai^s teeth, and trimmed with f^Shers. A 
melancholy interest hoyered around this weapon, 
owing to the tradition that by it was slam a 
nephew of my grandmother, who had subse- 
quently been stnifed with ctoFos. roastecL and 
senred up piping hot at a grand *' long-pig'^ bar- 
becue. 

Here I passed an uneventful existenoe until the 
time drew near for my twenty-fifth birthday--the 
day on which, by the terms of my iather'a will, I 
was to obtain full possession of my property. I 
was wondering how I should propeny celebrate 
the occasion, when I received tne following letter 
from my guardian great-uncle : 

"Mt Dkae Bot—I hate often reproached my- 
self with the thongiit that perhaps ihad not done 
my whole duty in ezeroisine so little control over 
▼our actions, out my consaenee assures me that 
1 hare acted wisely. When very young, yon 
evinced so correct a judgment that I deemed you 
o^ble of caring for yoorrself. Events have 
justified my opinion. It is but right, however, 
that on vour bbrthday^now so near at hand—we 
should nave a final settlement, at which I can 
formally relinquish my trust. For that purpose, 
1 take the Mberty of inviting myself to pass a 
week with vou, whenyou come of legal age. Ton 
may expect me on Monday morning, the Slst of 
October. You affectionate uncle, 

''JOBIAH SVATFLBB. 

*'Miu Augustus Ivuvms. 

" P. S.— I suppose it win make no difference if 
1 bring the gins ; they will be delighted to see 
you.*' 

Uere was a celebration with s vengeanoe. I 
was aware in a vasue manner that "thegiris" 
amounted to at least six in number; but whether 
short or long, fat or thin, fair or dark, ugly or 
pretty, having never seen them, 1 knew no more 
than the man m the moon. My uncle himself was 
a man who had managed to make a decent living 
by trading in tallow. 

"By Jove!" I thought, <'what must it be to 
buv false hair for six girls !" 

The day arrived. As the hour drew near, my 
courage failed, and catching up my gun, I fled to 
the woods; but as the meeting boold not be 
avoided, I soon returned to the house. On the 



way I r ervo l fid imbj hslf-fonned speeches; Vnt 
▼amiy did I endeavor to think of a llatterjig ono 
stfflmently cooiMnsbeDsive to embrace the six. 
They were doobis the number of the Oraces. sad 
only two-thirds of tbe Moses: it was impossible. 

As I reached the dwelling, there was my ancle 
with his fluttering brood grouped around him. 
He' returned mt salatation wsfinly, and presented ' 
me to his daughters Mrio^'m— Alioe^ Oraoe, Mary, 
Louisa^ Franeine, and Lissy. Tbe naoses ceme 
in SQcn a tortent that they fell unheeded en nay 
benumbed ear. It was only liter, by sad experi- 
ence that I learned to know them individually. 

Luncheon passed off pleasantly. In order sot 
to cause any heart-burnings or jealousies. I bed 
resolved to begin with the oldest, and be imfer- 
tially attentive to ^ach one in succession. 8o» Ib 
the afternoon, I took Alice out in my dog-oart» 
unluckily dispensing with the groom. 

She was about twenty-eight Black hair, tcvt 
black eyes, dark complexion, massive chin ao4 
mouth, with a suspicion of down on the upper Kp, 
combined to give her quite an expression of dW> 
termination. 

"Now," she said, after a time, " I am goins to 
call you Augustus, and yon most call me Afioe. 
It is too absurd for cousins to style eaoh otfa«r 
Mr. and Miss." 

I feebly stammered some acknowledgment of 
what I sum>osed should be eonaidered a great 
compliment. 

** You must be very lonely beref" she went on. 

"Dot in the least," was my uncbivalrous re- 
sponse. 

She smiled with an air of conscious superiority. 

'* But you are deprived of that great refiner- 
woman's society." 

"1 don't miss it." 

** Ton will be obliged to marry some day. and , 
how can you select a stiitable partner (hiaeona 
word !) living so exclusively f" 

It was of no avail, tbe spell was upon me. Use- 
lessly did I struggle against the malignant in- 
fluence. I am not a susceptible man, i think I 
am not a timid man ; but, somehow, before we 
had gone two miles I was engaged to mairv this 

forgon in petticoats. After all, what can a fellow 
when a woman makea up her mind to marry 
himf 

She was not content until I had ratified the en- 
gagement by brushinff tbe down on her upper lip — 
DOW a most undeniable moustache. After she had 
thus, as it were, picked my pocket of a wedding- 
ring, she suffered me to return. I begged for 
mercy, or, in other words, for the conce^ent of 
our betrothal. She consented that it should re- 
main unannounced until my birthday. 

When I descended to dinner, my serene brow 
gave no sign of the an^ish it covered. I bore 
my lot bravely^ and derived some small pleasure 
in resolutely disregarding all the grimaces which 
the fair Alice meant for smiles ana coy glances. 

That evening we had music, of course. My 
poor piano unoerwent dreadful torturea, shrieking 
m the treble, howling in the bass, in all poasfbte 
tones of misery. Catching a moment when the 
watchfbl eye of Alice was not upon me, I slipped 
from the hotise iust as Grace was singing a pyro- 
technic love ditty. 

Circling round the ground 9, dodging ^vei^ s 
stream of UMit lest 1 should be perceived and 
pounced npol, I saw the gleam of a dress between 
the trees. A few minutes' observation showed 
that it was Oraoe, and so I ventured to Join her. 

She was a blonde, younger than her sisrer by 
about two years— tbe average difference in the 
a^ of the sextette— pale and wasby-looking^ 
with blue eyes, blue lips, and yellow hair. 

We eat down on a bench, she requesting me 
not to throw away my cigar. 
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**Th«lis onite a prttlf songjou weretingiDf /' 
I nid» in shear detpention at not finding anj 
otiiar topio of conrertation. 

*<Do jov think 90 V she exolairoed, in the 
mildlr surprised manner which is such a fkrorite 
with alk blondes. 

" Yaa. * I lore but thee- - ' " 

LnoUess fellow that I wasi No sooner had I 
pronounced these accorsed words than she flung 
her arms around iny neok^ whispering, hoarsely : 

*' And I thee. Oh, Augustus! Augustus !'' 

I am oonriBoed to this moment thM it was only 
my preseoce of mind in holding the cigptf* firmly 
between my teeth that sayed me Irom being 
yiolently kissed. As it wss, she embraced me 
olosely at imminent risk of burning, making in 
her throat strange gurgling noises, to represent 
her state of eestatie nappiness. 

"But," I began, **yeudonoteomnrehend ** 

**1 loiow wnat you wohld tar, ' she inter- 
mpted with groat roiuhility. '*Tou would say 
that we hare not yet known each other long 
enough, that we hare not yet enjoyed enougn 
mutual sooiety to allow a full growth of the 
tender passion; but, oh, Augustus, what lore is 
there so pure, so holy, as thatwhiob sprines from 
the first meeting of two youug, ardent souls?" 

She went od with much more in the same strain. 
At last an opportune sneeze both out short her flow 
of words ana ofiered me the chance of urpng her 
to go into the house. She proposed that our en- 
gagement should be kept seotet until my birth- 
daj. Needless to say. Ilojfullj consented. 

I had no heart for xurtner gaiety (?) thut night, 
and at once retiring to my room, gave myself up 
to melancholy. In Tiew of the complejcities of 
my position, of the two betrothals ^to which I 
had Dcen dragged by main force, I am not ashamed 
to confess tbM I sought oblirion in brandy-and- 
water. 

At breakfast, Tnesday momins, I had to aToid 
the grins and suppressed winb of two faces. 
immediately on its conclusion, before the birds of 
prey could seise me, I asked Mary, the third sister, 
to take a walk. She eagerly assented, while the 
elders glowered at me, the one ferociously, the 
other renomoosly. 

We set out in the direction of the mountains, 
and for a short time the distressing visages of 
.ron-mouthed Alice and skim-milk Grace faded 
from ihe. 

On our return, Mary stepped upon a round 
stone, and instantly sank to the ground with a 
shrill scream. 

*< r TO sprained mr ankle I" she moaned. 

Speechless with dismay, 1 stood looking at her; 
but my gace softened her no more than it would a 
wall of stone. She insisted that 1 should carry 
her home, and I was perforce eompelled to take 
her hi my arms, and bUmot on the best I could. 

Toiling oTer the rough road, I could not help 
noticing that her toooth was beautifully formed, 
and that the pouting Itps were very ripe and 
tempting; to~so— some flend entered into me, 
and! k&Md bar. 

*'AhI" she murmured in my ear, tickling roe 
furiously, "without your enconrngbmeot, how 
eould I ever hava dared to reveal mr love for 
you? Oh, Augustus, yon will always tore me as 
now, wW you not?" 

The perspiraCien broke out on my forehead. 
Dumb with horror, I let her drop: but she lit on 
her feet in a manner that showed tJu sprain to be 
more fiotitioua than aerions. 

She grasped my arm, assuring me in a way 
meant to be enoonrupng that she knew I had 
loved her from the iirst, that her passion for me 
bad been instantaaeoMs, and. that we shouM make 
^ebappiast oouple in the world when once 
narried. 



Iforriedl 

Oroauing internally, I reached home as soon as 

Sossibie, and fled wildly to my room, looking the 
oor behind me, I was becoming desperate 
under the accumulated evils, and looked forward 
to the morrow with shuddering fear, for the an* 
nouncement of my engagement witn Mary had 
also been deferred. 

During the affcemooa, I stele out oautioualy. I 
had ordered that carriages ahoald be ready, and 
hoped that all the familv Jiad dhumpeared. 

Coming from the 8Uof»s, buried in meditation, 
I ran plump upon number foui^-Loidaa. She 
was short, rat, and blowsy, with a greasv smile, 
and tow head. Had I seen her in ^me, I would 
have fled, but it was now too late. 

" Yes, Augustus, darting," she cried, clutching 
my hand, as i shivered with afiHght, for I knew by 
woful erperience what was coming— "yes, Augus- 
tus, daruns:, I ohserred vour looks at me this 
morning, I comprehended from your speaking 
eyes all that you wished me to know, and for that 
reason I remained here, leaving the others to go 
driving. I knew that you would oome to tell me 
your love ; and have no feai, Augustus— it is folly 
reciprocated." 

Madness took possession of me. Good heavens ! 
I could go oownere witnont some demon spring- 
ing from the ground to claim me as her own. I 
pleaded for a pcstponeoaent, of course, and ob- 
tained it with some 'difficulty. 

At dinner I had to encounter the sidelong 
glances ot/mtr; and as, so soon as the meal was 
over, they made a simultaneous rush at me, I was 
enabled to slip to eae side, and flee. The girls 
searched for me through the grounds, while I crept 
into the library,' and barricaied the door. When 
my eyes rested upon the Feejeewar-dnb. I enter- 
tained the design ot braining myself, as an awful 
warning to my JhiKxet {h9k I htL\)i but my atten- 
tion was attracted by the sound of breathing in a 
comer. 

1 looked, and there, sure enough, was a dress. 

"They come upon me from everv side, like the 
fh>g8 of^ Egypt," I bitterly thought. 

This one was number flve—Francine; a pretty, 
modest, quiet little woman, with shv hazel eyes, 
whose demeanor and looks had much pleased me. 

Since she had perceired me, I cocud not run 
airay, but was obliged to sit down and converse, 
and ffreatly to my sur|)riee, she did not imme- 
diately bombard me with an offer of marriage. 
After talking for nearly two hours, the fkvorable 
impression she had produced upon me was so 
much increased, thati ofiered for her acceptance 
mj heart and my hand. It was wrong, but by 
this time I had oecome so accustomed to being 
engaged, that it came to me as naturally as eating. 
Much to my astonisfaaeat, she did not accept me 
.unconditionally. This w.ns absolutely bewilder- 
ing — a woman who did not jump at me like a trout 
at a flv. Discouragement but increased my 
ardor; before we separated she had promised to 
be mine. 

The next day at eleven, I was to meet my uncle 
in the library. As criminals, with the cumness 
bom of despair, have been known to susgest 
alterations in the scaOold, I dreamilv wondered 
whether I should yet have time to become en- 
gaged to the only one left— Lizzy, number six. 
My wandering doubts were soon resolved. 

Going to the library, she met and stoppeA me. 
She was a pert, forward, soraasy sirl oif about 
seventeen, who thought hersttt of much con- 
sequence, and WHS consumed by an eager desire 
to attraot attention in all possible ways. 

"Augustus!" she oommenoed. 

"Gome," 1 said; "I'm in a hurrr; let's be 
quick. Don't yon want to marry me, too I" 
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"Yes — oh, yes!" she cried, makinff a ruah 
towai'd me; but I happily eradeaher, and reached 
tbcf room in time to look her out. 

My uncle waa ready and waiting. The osaal 
formalities were boos g^one through with, and 1 
heard— not without a smkioK of the heart— the 
Bonnd of gathering fooiateps Tn the hall. 

As Mr. SnaflBes said, " Now, my bov, you are 
completely released from all oontroV the door 
was ourst open with a crash, and a pack of girls 
hurled th0m«elTes headlong into the anartmeot 
while thera arose upon tn air confused cries of, 
«' Oh, my b^red 1" ** Oh, my betrothed !" " Ob, 
dearest!" ''Oh, dariing!'' '* Oh, Augustas!'^ 
There was no sixth voioe, fcr Francioe was not 
amongst them. 

I seized the Feejee war-olub., 

*'Keep baakl" 1 yelled, goaded to pi rensy at 
the agiRUTated com plications of my situation, as 
I sawSiat they were all determined not to release 
me—" keep back 1" and I brandished the weapon 
fiercely. 

The five girls stood in a row, tjieir risht arms 
outstretched and fore-fingers pomting like the 
denunciatory chorus in the /IftOM of an opera. 

••What does this meanf* asked my uncle, in 
amazement. 

" He promised to marry me I" came forth as 
from a nngle sneaker. 

"I didn't!" I shouted. "It's an infamous 
fraud, a swindle." 

*• Oh, you wretch r 

"Oh, yon bad man!" 

" Oh, you deoeirer !" 

**0b, yon betrayer of innocence!" 

" Oh, you-^ecrtV*' this from Lizzy, 

" What it the explanation of this, sir ¥" said my 
uuole, atemlr, turning to me. 

A happy idea occurred to me. 

" Wait a moment." 

I ran out, and immediately returned with Fran- 
cine. 

** Thia is the eirl 1 wish to marry," said I, and 
kiased her riffht oelore them alL 

Alice made as if she would attack me ; Grace 
howled : Mary rolled her eyes furiously ; Louisa 
went into hysterics, whence she soon emerged, as 
no one noticed her, while Lizzy began the execu- 
tion of a maniacal dance. 

A few words, and 1 did not atop to choose thein^ 
informed my uncle of tl^e martyrdom I had sul-^ 
iered. He at once diamissed the fiye yelUns 
sisters, and as their aorimonioua revilings died 
away, I breathed affain. 

Before niflht the nouae was .cleared. I took the 
first train ^r New York, and did not venture to 
return until I was well asaured that no disap- 
pointed spinsters lingered around my grounds. 

Froncine and I hare now been married for 
more than a year; the recollection of the horrors 
of those days has neariy passed from my mind. 
I learned from her in explanation, that her father 
had laughingly told his daughters I was rich, and 
would he a good catch. 

Poor man! I shudder at the thought of his suf- 
ferings when ho reached home. 

^^- 

WaUday-Stieks. 

At the present and for some time past, pimento ' 
sticks hare been in great demand, both for walk- 
ing and for un»brella^tioks. For the former pur- 
pose they are manufaotured into almost every ya- 
riety of fanciOil pattemn, by staining, carving, 
and' other processes, and the wood being very 
Belong and close-grained, admits of its general 
ada itation to almost any purpose. For umbrellas. 
pimento sticks are very ui^etnl, for their rigid 
nature proyeata tlieir breaking or becoming 



crooked. As imporied in their ron|di ststa^ th«y 
are about two or threo inches in mameter, uui 
fWim three to four feet long ; tbey are the prodnoa 
ot a tree known to botanists as Pim&nU vulffuris^ 
which yields theallspice, or pimento of commere*. 
It is a native of the West Indies, where it is also 
extensively cultivated for the sake of the well- 
known berries which are imported In such large 
quantities to thia country. 

Lately there has arisen, a great fancy among 
stick connoisseun for mjh^e iticki. These are 
principaUy used for Bmbrellaa, and may be knowB 
by their rustic and knotty appearanoe. S<mie 
specimens which we haye teen nad a singularlf^ 
fantastic look, and wouM^ we ahonld thmk, be 
well suited for umbrellas mtended for Itodtng^ ae 
the owner could not fail to recognise hia propertj. 
Myrtle sticks are imported ttom Algeria, from 
whence also are imported yarious owe." kkida, 
some of which eanuot fail, by reason of tbetr 
names, if not by their appearance, to eommend 
some amount of interest Such, for instanoe, 
would be the pomegranate and the olive^be names 
of which seem to take us back to the fiast in the 
times of old, and bring up many associations ooo- 
neoted therewith. 

Perhaps the most prized of all sticks are those 
of the orange and lemon. These are imported 
chiefly from the West Indies, and alth6ugn they 
can be procured without dimculty In almost aar 
retail shop in London, yet really perfect ipeof- 
mens are scarce, ant fetch enormous prices. An 
orange stick is easily known by its beautifhl green 
bark, with fine white longitudinal markings, and 
the lemon can be detected b^ the symmetry of its 
proportions, and the i^ffulanty and prominence of 
Its knots. These sticks are considered in the 
trade as taking pre-eminently the first place among 
walking-sticks. 

A very favorite stick, both for the sake of its 
appearanoe and ItSjgreat rigidity, is the rajah cane, 
una it is largely u#^ for walking-sticks, umbrella- 
sticks, and handles f<or parastHS. Very little is 
known of its botanical origin, except that It is the 
stem of a palm, and in all probahimy a species ef 
Calamus, It is grown in Borneo, and is said to 
derive its name of rq/ah in consequence of the 
duties paid for its export to the Aajah of Borneo. 

The celebrated Whangce canes ot China, known 
and admired for the regularity of their joints, 
which are points from whence tne leaves are giyen 
oQ; are the stems of a species of HiyUodacKyi^ a 
gigantic grass closely alued to the bsinboo. ^ 

Not long sinoe a new kind of stick sppemd Id 
our shop-windows, which was sold under the name 
of palm-canes. These, instead of Jbeing ronnd, 
are anjgular and more or less flat They are of a 
brownish color, spotted, and quite straight^ with* 
out either knob or curled handle* They are the 
petioles or leaf-stalks of the date^m {Pkoem/kb 
dadyltfera,) 

Another neiw kind of stick lately Introdttoed 
f^m AUceria, and known in the trade as ]$uealyp- 
tus, is, in reality, the produce of a tree known to 
botanists by the same name of Su^lyptui, The 
true home of *these trees is Anstralia. where nth 
merous species exist, forming Isrgererest trees, 
some growing to between . four and five hundrea 
feet higiu Seyeral species have been introduced 
into the south of Europe, and found to thrive. 

These are but a few examples of the foreign 
trade in this branch of manufacture. Large quan- 
tities of yarious 'kinds of sticks are received Rom 
the East and West Indies. China, Java, Singapore, 
etc. The well-known Malacca canes, the stems m 
CalamMt SeipioMim^ a slender, climbing pahd, are 
not found about Malacca, as the name w<hiM seem 
to imply, but are imported from Siakj on the op- 
posite coast of Sumatra. 
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' 9o M nmr BIfkt mm Tom €•»• 

Tn world ttreCobei widflly belbre yoii, 

▲ field for foar rnunle Mid bntoi 
And tiM«|A ckmds ibay ofton tost o'er 700, 

And oflini eome teiapo*t# and nln* 
Be feerleM of etorma wbioU o'ertake yon— 

Pnah forward ihrongh all Uke a man^ 
Good fortdne will never forsake you 

If 70a do 9M near right as yon can. 



, the wttL to do rigbtly, 

IT naed^ will tbe eyll coofonnd; 
liTS dally by oonacieDce, .tliat nkhtly 

Tonr aleep may be peaoefol and aoimd. 
Xb oontesti of rigbi Berer w»Ter— 

Let bonetty ibape every plan. 
And Ufa wiU'of Paradiee saTer, 

If yon do aa near right aa, yon oan. 

Though foee darkest soandid wMj nttar, 

Andstri te W ith tbeir ftlsest ef teet 
To Injnre yoor ten^ nev^ anMafv 

Bnt jQsdy and honeettT «A2 
And aak of the Bnler of Heaven 

ro aave your fliir name as a man* 
And all that yon aak wUl be given. 

If yon do as near right aa yon oaiu 



A TMii mapotftloB. 

B7 AHNIB TH01AIS. 

** Oh, If I were only m Httle altered m the place, 
th«ii I miriit dream the dream again ; but now it 
wonM bo idler folly than any I have been gnilty 
offot^aupelyl" 

Tbis^balf-czolamadon, balf-toliloqny, was nt- 
teiod Dj a very pnttv wo&an, aa eno stood op- 
posite to her toilet-glaiia, dressing herself for an 
eight o* clock dinner. Tho window of her dressing- 
room commanded a fine view Of wood, and field, 
and vale, and water, and gtao. A long flat lawn 
Btretcbea itself like a colossal pie«e of green 
velvet immediately in Aront of ber ontlooE A 
typioal English lawn, well kept, well studded wf th a 
fiw fine old forest trees, and a goo4 many rare 
young forest shrobs. A lawn on which .it seemed 
to be quite in the Order of things thai peacocks 
should itrut, and' greybonnda gambol, and fkir 
women and fine men disport themselves accord- 
ing to their several inclinations. 

And'all those living figures did go to the making 

SB of the pleasant picture on wnich pretty Mrs. 
asbit gaaed. Pretty Mrs. Kesbit, who had. an 
hour or two ago, returned, a widow, to one or the 
bannta Uiai bad held very tender Interests for her 
when she waa a gM- 



grroup 
pie, who were all the compeers and lnti< 



^aok soma six years agO, this place. The Larches, 
en the fkvorite rendesvous of a fl^oup of 
Iff people, V 1 " 

inaie Inenaa of its brilliant mistreas, Mrs. Anstru- 



had been 
yonoi 



ther, or Flo, as she waa commonly called among 
them. According to the views of moat of them, io 
those days The Larches held within it# |>oundaries 
all that was neadful for man (and woman, too) 
hare balow. Refined society, an admirable 
eui$in4f a genl^ clever host, and tho frankest, 
fairest, most fascinating woman for a hostess that 
the imagination of the most imaginative could 
oonceive; and last, but not least, in its roll of 
merits, the «ri^t people" always there to meet 
one another. « , 

That th^ set should have a tery spoeial charm 
for one another waa no\ a surprismg thing, since, 
many of its loeinbers had a great charm for a 
large portion of the world. It could boast of 
some of the most brilliant rising names in the 
wotid of liieratnrf and aii. tiavans, ffenr«pain:- 
era, novelists, the "young lions" or one of the 
londest roaring dally papers, reviewto^ an actor 
who Uved m frakd tngMUfy and an actress who 
waa counted aa much at any dncheaa by the faahion- 



able world; these, and many more, made The 
Larches a name aa4i a fame in the diatriot, and 
kept one another continually on the qui eMy. in a 
way that one is never auffioiently gratefuT ror at 
the time, but that is apt to be lamented with a 
keenness of appreciation when it ranka among the 
dead fiowers of the paat. 

in this house and this society, as the pet fHend 
off the hotrteao. Mrs. Kesbit, as Adelaide Bourn, 
had bad the goblet of pleasure pressed to ber tips 
freie^v. A welUbom, well>bred gbrl, she had turned 
the commonplace education sne had received tc 
acoount, in what some of her own people thought 
a very daring way. With but slight knowledge 
of the world, and an even slighter knowledge of 
the human heart, shf essayea publicly to oepiot 
the latter in fiction. And, somenow or other, the 
descriptions that were not based upon knowledge, 
but intuition, took with that capricious criUc. toe 
Public. And Addy Bourn, in the first flusn of 
her womanhood, found herself with a reputation 
as a rising novelist, and a standpoint of her own. 

The Larches was quite near enongh to towh— 
only half an hour by train— lor men to oome 
down to dinner after the publication of the literary 
papers on Friday, and the day Addy got her 
grand review, she got another triamph—efae re- 
ceived an ofi'er of marriage from a man she, 
loved. 

This part of mv story most be passed o^r aa 
quickly as possible. The man^ Mr. Forest, waa 
clever with the cleverness of the sohools. He 
had been Head Grecian of' his school, and First 
Class of bis year, and he had not hcen contented 
with this meed of suooess, as .too many men are. 
Be had gone out into the worid. and made hia 
name ring as one of the most poushed, brilliant, 
and sohobrly writers of the day. And now he 
had laid liia laorela down at the feet of the pretty, 
pleasure-loving girl, whose claims aa a lUUraUur 
ne would have laughed at very much indeed if he 
bad not known her. * 

The betrothal of Walter Forest and Addy 
Bourn was a v^ry open and undisguised thing. . 
They were very much in love, they were veiy 

Eroud of one another, and the worid Justified thia 
y being very proud of them. When I say ''the 
world/ ^ of course I must be understood to mean 
their world, which waan*t snob a very narrow one, 
after alL The early daya of their engagemeqjT 
was a poem — a sparkling^ brilliant piece of niy thih 
— a di«am ; and they enjoyed it to the full, and 
gathered the roses with bo*th hands. 

The bride-elect was a bewitching giri, beantifol 
in many men's eyes, and a ve^y onght thing in 
the eye's of alW* Her ooila of golden chestnat 
hair, ber wood- violet eyes, the wonderful, ever- 
changing charm of her little mobile fl ce, the lia- 
som ijp-ace of her glorious, young, healthy frame, 
held a spell far more potent to the many than her 
olevemeas and facility of compoaition. But the 
combinaiion of these bodfly and mental qualities 
made her irresistible. Dull men love^ her ibr her 
wit, and clever men loved her for her beauty. 80 
that,, altogether, Addy Bourn had her/ull share of 
the great glorifier of existence. 

Perhaps her head waa turned a Httle t pbrbapa 
be was too exacting t perhaps her heart obangeat 
peihapa — but I miflrht go on ooniecturing^r a 
year, and never hit the truth, which no one ever 
heard from either hia lipa or hers. All that waa 
definitely known was, that the engagement was at 
an end ; and, after a time, Addy ^sappeaied from 
that society, and married Mr. Resbit. 

Heaven only knowa what ahe married bin for* 
It waa not for a home— her brains woold always 
win her that It waa not for love—the power of 
loving teemed dead within her; and even if It 
bod not been, he was too old to inspire the passion 
in such a hot young heart aa Addy's. It waa not 
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for ambHIoD— there was no lise m the soeid scale 
for the soocessfal jonog authoress in mturying 
a mere conntrj gentleman. Perhaps it was out 
of that great jeaming after ohanse which was 
one of the curses of her nature ? Af anv rate, she 
married him, and went awaj into a seciaded part 
of the country, and her former friends knew ner 
no more. 

Foi^ six jears she led a colorless, monotonous 
existence. She was happy to a certain exten^ 
for the old man she haamarried was liberal and 

food to her, generous and considerate as far as 
is limited comprehension of her permitted him 
to be. But it was a flat, pale happiness at the 
best. It was excellent pap, but not yery sustain- 
ing to one who had banc^ueted on stronger meats 
and wines than obtained m this Arcadia. 

She was a childless woman. Had any little lips 
called her mother, the poverty would have passed 
out of her life, and she would have been as joyous 
nnd contentea as any of God's creatures. But 
t his best sift was denied her. So for six years 
eibe drtftea on lethargically, interchanging visits 
with dull women who took tt wild mterest in ail 



that cofloevtied their set, and m nothin** be^ 
yond it. 

These years were passed now, and once more 
she was at The Larches as Mrs. ABstmtber's 
guest. The kind old man to whom she hud been 
a dutiful wife was dead now, and she was a tree 
woman. Free to dream the old dream again, and 
realise it if she could. 

Bright Mrs. Anstruther was so little altered that, 
for one brief moment, on greetlnff her, Addj felt 
that the six years must be a delusion, and that 
she was Aday Bourn eneagcd to Walter Forest 
stilL But a look in the guss recalled her senses, 
and a bov who had been a babv when she was 
there last, convinced her that the flight of time 
^s real, still farther, by galloping by on a pony. 
^'Time has played navoc with Uie ola set, 
Addy '' Flo Ansimther «aid, coming into her 

fnesr s room, just as thst guest was pnttine the 
nishing touch to herllinner costume. "Some 
are married, some are dead, some have failed, and 
fallen to a lower level, som^ hare soared into 
heights where I don't care to follow them. Ton 
must come away from your desert, dear, and halp 
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me U establish » new poterie that shall hare about 
it aome of the best elements of the old one." 

**JLs the old. one broken up for evert" Addy 
atid,. aa she walked downsteira. <*I thoagfat I 
recoffnlsed a familiar face or two «a8 I stood at my 
wiBOOw just now. Was I mistaken V ' 

*Miet me see? No. 1 suppose yon did know 
aopde of .them. Leslie is here to-day, and the 
Vincents ; he sings and she paints as wonderfully 
ae erer,' and they are making their fottuaes fast. 
And Dalmaine is here. Tenniel will hare to look 
«p his laurels, / think, for Dahnaine^s sketches 
are full of a sort of ferocious genins that will hit 
the British pabUe very hard. And M«*. Forest 
ia here/' Flo added, after a mementos pause, 
t9kio(^.oare while she spoke to arert her eyes trom 
her fnend's f a<^e. 

<* Is he?" Addy spoke in a tone that was the 
▼ery embodiment of composure. "You needn't 
torn your head away, Flo; of course we all re- 



member that I was rery mad about bim once, tt 
seems funny to me now. My heart has beat with 
such extreme regularity for so many years, that 1 
can bardly believe it ever gave an extra throb oii 
any man's aqcounL" , 

^' Let me look at vou," Mrs. Anstruther said, 
bending forward. "*Ah! it bas fainted, not died, 
I see." , 

** What haa fainted?" 

" Your power of loving. Here are our firienda. 
George!" (to her husband), "take Mrs. Nesbit. 
Mr. lorest, you must give me your arm, i^' you 

{>lea8o; all tne rest of you plesHe yourselves, and 
etus fei in to dinner, tor indefd I'm painfully 
hungry." 

.lust for a moment the old lovers were close tp 
one another. "How do you do?" they. said, as 
they passed through the hall, and Addy wondered, 
languidly, "if he was married," and he con- 
gratulated himself on not havinic married a woman 
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who oould dUplftY such heartless %tuoueiaM$ 
'* after aU thsi bad been ** between them. 

Thej were opposite to one another at the round 
table, and from time to time they each tcok notes 
of the other's appearance. Time had been Terj 
graoions to her. Some of her old bright, glanc- 
uiff Tivacitf was sone ; but the composure which 
had succeeded it was graceful and intelligent. 
She was as prettj, or urettier than ever. Her 
figure had loi^ none of its tair proportions, but 
had gained in dignity. Her huftbaod had oeen 
dead now for six months, and she had left off her 
widow's cap and dull bombazine. She was 
mourning him in rieh, lustrous silk. 

" HesTeos I how I lored her at one time. It 
would hare sent me into a lunatic asylam then 
to think that she had gained this new gface of 
calm through her experience as another man's 
wife. WhiS has her life been, I wonder? I must 
have a talk with her, scd find out, by-aoi-bye." 

**Tou are looking at Addy r' Mrs Anstrutber 
said, abruptly, just as his thoughts reached this 
poinu *'»he'e worth looking at. isnH sbet I 
can't tell yo'u, Mr. Forest, how delighted I am. to 
get her b&uk with me." 

*' She comes back with the added cham of ex- 
perience," he said, with a little laugh. 

He was not exactly a handsome man, but he 
was a man who held a ra^ charm for women in 
his Toioe and eves. Bven now, as he spoke, a 
sentiment of pity for Addy filled Mrs. Anstni- 
ther's breast It seemed to her a sad thing that 
Addy ehould hsTS missed finding her fate with 
this man. 

** Poor Addy." she said, compassionately; and 
then she felt tnat she ikiust add something m ex- 

Slanadon : ** her life in the country has been a 
uU one.'* 

*<She hasn't written anything latefr, has she? 
I suppose her time was all taken up wiu kmttwg 
duflel nettiooats for old women, and other Ltsdy 
Bountiful occupations?" he s4id. 

Ifrs. Anstrotoer shook her head. 

'* I don't know. Addy isn't a woman to make 
an exhaustive analysis of her own heart and life 
for the benefit of her best friends." 

" I should think that aAer such a prolonged so- 
journ in Arcadia she's forgotten the wsy to do 
It," he said, looking fixedly at Addy as he spoke. 

Something in his glance made her look up, and 
then the color came up in a crimson wave over 
her cheeks and brow in a war that proved that 
the ** prolonged sojourn in Arcadia" bed not 
stultified her faculty for feeling. 

By-and-bye, when the evening was well on, she 
saw him approaching, and for a moment there 
surged through her mind a sort of emotional re- 
gret I So much of the brightness of her life was 
ffone, while for him it was all untarnished yet I 
And at one time they had planned to share all 
each other's cares and sorrows and successes, 

and now 1 Kow she had been a wife since 

they clasped each other's hands last, and she wss 
a widow, a free woman, once more. 

*' If s a sight to make an old man young again 
to se^ you back at The Larches," he begbn, lean- 
ing against the wall by the side of her cheir, and 
looking down with aa much indiflereooe as he 
could on the head that had so often in the old 
times been rested lovingly on his shoulder. She 
struggled for an instant with her sense of Wrong 
and u^ustice that the indifference should be even 
assumed, and then, she said : 

'* The changes that are upon ererything here — 
everything, at least, but Flo—she's the same dear 
old thing as ever— make me feel all my age, I as- 
sure you, Mr. Forest." 

There was a vacant chair close by her side, and 
she conld not help hoping that he would take it 
Bnt he was too fsr-sightM to do that— wo tho- 



rough a proficient in the art of getting blaself 
out of s dubious or disagreeable position. White 
he was standing he wss master of the ntoatloB. 
If he once sat down, he would be in a measure 
committed to Mta. Nesbit and old memories Isr 
the rest of the erening. 

Presently (he knew her faoe so well), be saw 
that she wss striving to make np her mind to ssy 
something; that should break down this barrier m 
reserve. Ue knew her face so weU. How many 
times he had watched resolve flicker up and fiide 
away in that mobile face as it was doing now. 
How pretty she wss. What a ffracefnl flattery 
there was in her attention. What a thrill of ple»> 
sure It gave him to arrest the soft glanoes that 
came staling np from under the long, lowered 
lashes. Bah f was he a boy to be bewitched Main? 
Had he not lowered his fisg to her before m tkt ' 
eyes of all men, and had he not aftevwafd bad ta 
acknowledge also, openW, that the seheme of hao- 

Siness he nad made with her had been marreaf 
.ye I but for all that, he could not help fisding 
very warmly toward her. when she said : 

" For the sake of old tunes, seem a little glad ta 
see me." 

' I need not ' seem,' I am glad to aee jm^' 
' I at the 



And then be saw her glance again i 

and still he rMolutely re&ained from taking it 

** All the faces here to-night sre strange to me^** 
she ssid. '* And yet, I find that they are the faoM 
of coostant Uabwuit of this house, and tfaoii Flo 
calls them 'old friends;' that fact alone womd 
make me feel that it is long since 1 have Deea 
one of you ; but vou bring tne truth hdme ta ma 
more clearly stitl." 

There was just the faintest accent of reproaeh 
in her voice, just enough to weaken his resolve 
about the chair, and to make him sorry thst the 
woman who was so sweet to him should have 
been anothdl^ man's wife. He came a step nearer, 
and then she put out her nand an inon or two 
toward him, and said : 

'* We meet after six years' utter separation, and 
do not eten shske hands. Is it any wonder thai 
I feel old, and an alien ?" 

He s^ted himself now, and gave her flngeia 
one ()Ulck, strong grasp. The touch of her Jumd 
went throiu^ him like electricity. No other wo- 
*nan's baaaT though many bad clasped his ten- 
deriy enougn, had the pewer to thrill him that 
this slender, firm little one, that be had often ca- 
ressed passionatelr, possessed. 

" Six years I There have been times when thej 
have seemed sixty," he muttered; and she saw 
that he wae quite shsken fh>m his calm now. 

Just then a young giri seated at the piano, cried 
out to her hostes^ " Let us have a dance," and at 
the same moment played the first bars of the fas* 
cinating ** Duchesse WalU." 

In a minute two or three couples were gyrating 
round the room, and the pair whose story I am 
telling remembered suddenly and simultaneooslj 
that it was while they were waltzing togs4her, 
long years ago, that the firat love-words hiM bssa 
spoken between them. 

*' Are you too tired to take a turn, Addy ?'^ .Mrs» 
Anstruther ssked, psssing them ; and then, aome- 
how or other, as if it was in the order of things, 
Foreat and Addy atood up together. 

Round and round they fiew. ahe bearing her 
own weight fkiriy and gracefully, as she slways 
had been wont to do ; he firmly clasping her 
wsist snd hand with the firm clasp of old. Onea 
her face touched his shoulder, ana then ahe trem- 
bled, and as :ed him to stop. ' 

'* I have danced with hundreds of women alnoa 
I saw you last," he said, leading her out of tha 
ring into the cool shade of an open conservatory ; 
*' but not one of them has ever swung round a 
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wUip wifh me w TOO d<». Are yon m fond of it m 
ererf 

••Fondw.- 

Bbe oonld onlrinist benelf to the ntterftoee of 
thftt one word, w omtn of &e world, experienced 
matlt>n u ihe was, her heart was heating like a 
Tonng gin's, under the subtle inflnenoe oi the old 
lore, and the flower-laden air, and the passion- 
fraoght Ktrains. She conld almost hear it throb, 
aa he deliberatelr took tiie hand that was resting 
on his arm, and Ufled it to his lips. 

Up to this time tbffir neither of them bad called 
the other by name: nut now his oame fluttering 
up to her lips, and nung there. 

"Walter.** 

It was scarcely said above her breath, but be 
oould feel that it was spoken with much, if notaU, 
of the old tenderness and pride. 

" Addy,^* he whispered, "life is very sweet to^ 
nIght-Hiweeter than I (houfiht an hour am it 
ever would be to me a|^in:" and then he drew 
her toward him unresistin^y, and endorsed the 
assurance with a kiss. 

liine is no tale of rose-lesTed happiness. If it 
were, I should leave them here now, drop the reil 
over thai embraoe into whieh was eoaeentrated 
much of the love and passion anddisflppointment, 
and hope-deferred ancT jealousy and heart^sickaess 
<tfth*M»i six years. As it is, I must be xuthless, 
and go on.^' 

"Are von not going to have another torn, Mrs. 
Nasbiif''^ a young lady oried, bursting along 
through the piaats to their great detriment " Do, 
please, or Mrs. Anstruther will make us give it 
up." 

And as she lingered for them, Addy had nothing 
to do but walk out into the gay tnrong and the 
gairish light of the room again, to the destruetion 
of all romance. 

She eeiild not bear to part with him ; his kiss 
was warm on her Itpa stiO, and she felt as if she 
bad been saatched from the gates of heaven by 
ihm yoQDg dan ring misnienanr who bad inter* 
rupted tli^Bi. SiiU. 9kfi woom make no effort to 
keep him by her side. If bis feelings matched 
hers, he wonld star there willingly enough. Bo 
■he slid her hand off faia arm, and aaid : 

«« I ongbt not to <keep von when there is eo 
ih dtaengmged young ladyhood about the room, 
n't yon take another partner for this galop?" 
If you're tired, we will tit down," he said. 
restoring her hand to its plaoe on his arm. " If 
yon are not, we will take a tnm." 

So they took one tarn, and then another, until 
tlM maiorify of the people in the room remem- 
bemd vividly that they had been lovers once. 

" I $kaU dream the drbun again, and it will be 
a hnppier'oae, for it will end in reality," she said 
to henelf in triunpb that night. " Arter all these 
Tears-Asfler stt^-af ler all ^ he loves me, and I love 

The next day was Sunday, a day that always 
•ppeaca to have an undue proportion of afternoon 
— n superabundance of the soporific hours that 
beoone iafiiiltelr bnrthenaome to any one on 
whom ia cast the onua of entertaining gueats. 
Mrs. Anstruther had a keen appreciation of the 
dnttnesa ttaset would pFobably owud over her vis- 
itors, but she hnd • happy aptitude for letting 
people do as they liked In her house— a measure 
which generaBy relies peopleTs spirits, and invites 
then to try and enliven othen. 

" Fm going to sit close to a bed of mignonette, 
add reaa George Macdonald's new story all the 
afternoon," Mrs. Anstruther announced, at lunch- 
eon. " There are books for ^ose who like them, 
and shady walks under the trees for those who 
like them. Good-bye, good people. Do as ywu 
Hk^Iamgoingto." 



Won' 



" I wonder If I am going to do as I like," |(r* 
Forest sidd to Addy. 

*• Probablv," she said, with i smile. 

" ru t^U you what it is, then— I should like W 
take a stroll with you through the grounds t" 

" I'll go and get my hat,'^sbe ssld. with the old 
flutter tther hc«rt, and more than tbe old tender*' 
ness in her voice. 

She was a wopian now, and she realised In^ 
tensely that loVe is a very real thing, and that ta 
win it— if it may be won— is worth a i^ght sacri- 
fice of floititious dignity. So now she went with 
a girlish step, and a great deal of visible pleasure 
ai^ sfitatigo, to get \keT Jiat, in order to accom* 
pany hUn to some spot wliere he could tell her 
more plainly that he loved her, and needed her id 
bis lite. Or course, his desperate earnestness and 
kiss last night had been an avowal of this truthy 
but it must DC repeated in the face of day. 

What a walk that was on that sunny Summer 
day! Along through tbe rose-^^arden, and over 
the lawn, and then into a winding walk that led 
away through a plantation, tbev went side by side.. 
For a while there was very little said, but when 
they got wen out into the wood the constraint de- 
creased. 

" I was wsltting in my dreams alt the niffh%'' 
he said. " It almost startled me to find thatT sn 
still capable of feeling suck ecstatic pleasure as I 
felt last night. Are you sympathetio to those sen-^ 
sationsf ^ ^ r- 

"Yes; Ithinklshallblesstbe 'DuobesseWalt»'^ 
all my liib," she said, warmly^ going up UKheight* 
at once. 

His next remark |e^ her down a little; 

" Did yon like it better than some of the oM 
ones we used to dance to— 4he Mabel and the 
Guards, and some others whose names I forget 
now. but whose airs are as fireah in mr memory a» 
if I had heard them only yesterday f' 

" I think the * Duchesse' better, beoanse I dancotf 
it with yon ; and for years I have looked upon it 
aa impossible that 1 ever ahould duioe witn yo» 
again,^' she said, in alow voice. 

Then he offered her his arm witbont saying a 
word, and for a while, as they sauntered on, there 
was silence between them again. 

" Will vou let me give you a copy of my neir 
book'/' . 

*^Will you give me a copyf^ she said, liilini;. 
her love-laden eyes to him. " I have ordered one 
already, but the given copy will be infinitely moro» 
valuable." 

" Addy ! have you seen my books all along— aU 
through " 

" AU along. Some day perhaps I shall ahow* 

Sou where they are placed. I assure you H is h» 
le most honorable position in my house.^' 

" Some day I hope to my heart you will t" he 
said, with so'dden fervor. 

And then another of those awftil pauses feU, 
that are so agonisingly difficult to deaf with when 
the nerves of the heart are strung up to the high- 
Qui possible tension in this way. 

It came into her mind at- length that she would 
have a long way to walk before she could regain 
-^e house ; and she was a delicate woman, easily 
fatigued oy this sort of exertion, although she 
could have waltzed from dewy eve to early mom. 
So she said, rather deprecatingly, for she fancied 
he wouljl be sorry for the interruption to thcdr 
dreamy ramble: 

" They dine rery punctually at aix on Sundays^ 
Ought we not to be getting baokr' 

'nfes— I mean I suppose so," he assented. 
Then he went on: "Hss Mrs. Anstruther fum* 
informed yon as to the programme for next weeltf 
She dazzles us so with so much variety that I find 
myself very much at sea always, if I don't get 
one from her at the commencement of my visit/* 
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*' Do jou know tb»t it's getting chillj bj 
open window, Addyf the luaj of Ihe house i 
"Are yon asleep and dreaming ? If ron* re aw 



'* She hai told me thai there are some other nn- 
Interesting people coining/' Addy said, nncon- 
eemedlr; <^some Miss Tajleurs, and a sUraj man 
or two/' 

" Has the said anjthing tp^ckU relatiiig to anj 
one of themf 

"Oh I dear, no I" Add/ laughed, thinkfng he 
was deyeloping a sudden jealous/ shout some of 
the unknown coming men. 

And then thej nefther of them knew if the; 
were glad or sorrj they met Mrs. Anstruther and 
seTeral of her pet dogs coming to meet them» and 
oon0dential intercourse was at an end, for that day 
•t least. 

How did it come about— the disclosure which 
robbed the dar of all its brightness, and poor 
Addy's heart of all hop6t The fair young widow 
nerer quite realised the preliminaries; ftne only 
knew that she wss roused up ftrom a sweet, dreamy 
meditation on the erents or the day by the sound 
of her friend Florence Anstruther's roice. 

by that 
B said. 

^ ^_ _ „ iwake, 

come to the piano, and let me hear if you hare 
any Toice left or not." 

"I don't think I could sing » word to-ni^t, 
Flo : Tm too bus/ thinking." 

"I hope you'll leifre on thinking, and look to 

Sour Tocal laurels when the Tavleurs come; 
iiey're bumptioas and arroeant to we last degree 
about their suuring powers,- Ufa. Anstruther sidd, 
Heating herseff br Addy. Then she went on 
rspidtv:; <<Has Mr. Forest told you anything 
about 'them?" 

" No, no— what should he tell f" 

Addy asked the question nenrously. 

'*Al| the world savs he*s engaged to the youn^ 
one," Mrs. Anstruuicr said, liurriedlT, ^*I give 
you the report for what it is wortS. Maybe I 
ought to have told you before, but unlil this after* 
noon I did not think it necessary. Addy, say 
sometbingl" ^ 

""Why^o you think it necessary nowf" Addy 
said, hoaraely. 

** Your long walk, your air of happiness wh^n 
I met you. and mr Knowledge of your character 
and his. Oh 1 Addy. fonrive me ! It may not be 
true about Belle Tayleur after all." 

"And if it is true, ^hat matter!" Addy said, 
miserably. "Flo. dear, V\X go to my room now, 
and to-morrow this yain repetition of some of the 
old dreams and illusions shall be forgotten." 

But memory was stronger than her resolres. 
When the morrow came, eyen after Belle Tayleur 
arriyed, the " old dreams and illusions " harassed 
herstm. 

She oould not ask him outrieht if there was 
Hiyibing mora than friendship ^tween him and 
^e handsome, dashing Belle Tayleur^ who called 
him ''Walter," and generally appropriated him to 
herseUL But the thought of bis manner to herself 
^hat first night of her arriyal ai The Larches, and 
the recollection of that Muinter through the wood, 
bunt into her soul, and made her throb with 
mortification, loye and disappointment. 

One morning, more beoaose they could not en^ 
dure solitudethan because she sighed for society, 
1 Mr. Kesbit agreed to join a riding party that was 
going out in grand force from The Larches. This 
was after tiie xayleurs had been with tl^m two or 
three days, ana during these days B-ddy had 
marked with a pang that Walter Forest had neyer 
once singled her out or sought her in priyate. 

«< Out ridinjg he will have the chance of speaking 
to me alonev'^she thought, "if he takes it, well; 
if he lets it pass, I shallgo sway to-morrow." 

They maae a yery fair show, that band of well- 
mounted younff people, as they rode through the 
village. The horse Mr. Forest was on was nearly 



thoroughbred, ftill of youth and Jiji, m spleodid 
timber-jumper, fast and showy. It w»s with 
something like a thrill of apprehension that Addv 
heard a "short^sut across &e fields" proposed, 
for she saw that Forest's horse was hard to hrld 
eyen in cold-blood ; what he would bo wboa hu 
mettle was up, it made her shudder to tnink. Bot 
Belle Tayleur proposed the cross-country sohemc, 
and he " seems her sworn yassal to obey her 
lightest whim," poor Addy thought, bitterly, as 
the pair in question pulled gradually ahead of the 
rest. 

If Mrs. Nesbit could haye heard what ther were 
Mjring, those seemfi^ loyers, she would hare 
been nsMiier. 



"Mr.Torest," Belle bcynn. with all her _ 
tomed audadty, "hayeuTl heard of Mrs. Bfesbit 
befbref" 

** I suppose you hare— most people haye heard 
of herj^^ne answered, tersely. 

" But. Walter, now do be firank," she said, 
coaxinglT. laying her whip on his arm in a way 
that maddened Addy, who was behind them see- 
ins the action, and out of earshot of the words: 
**ao be fNakr hayenrt I heard of her aa an oU 



ijtm 



loye of yours f 

** Jiook out, we we coming to a stiff fenee I" 

" Now, don't be eyasiye-*^ell me ? Didn't y 
like her yery muoh before she married?" 

" Not nearl/ as well as I loye her now '' he aaid, 
facing his fair tormentor brayely. ** Yoe faaye 
told me to be fhmk, and I will be, at last. I loye 
her so well now, that I am going to uk her to be 
my wife before i leaye the boose." 

<<Yon are— you tell eM that?" the girt cried, 
passionately. Then all in a moment so many things 
rushed through her mind. ¥w months ahe had m 
adopted a manner wHh ibis man that had led her 
firiesds te imagine she wan en the brink of matri- 
moo J with him. He had fiirtedwith her fntij, 
keepmg efiieiiineo efi^*' making her make a fool 
of heiseit," she told herself fononsly* She wai> 
utterly unused te control herself in aoy wmf ; she 
was suing te madneaa; she was that moat disager- 
otts of all created thipgs*-* reekleaa woman 
soot eed t ** You teH ew that If and qoiok aa Kgbt- 
oing ahe lilled her alender whip, and brought it 
down sharply on the shoulder of ner oompeoion's 
horpe. Th^ were does to a wide ditoh with a 
raibnc on one side ef it. and the reatiye animal 
tunwa and rose to it without an Jnslaafa kasftla- 
tion. Those behind saw tho rider ooase down to 
Ihb saddle well, and grasp Uie rems firmb; aa the 
horse seemed to flash thnmgh the air. The next 
moment a dall. eruahiag. thud, and a horse's 
shriek reaoundea ia their eara, and they oame«q> 
to find the gaUant bona and rider lying a ahape- 
lesa masa in the bottom of the ditch. 

The horae'a back ww) hrokea, and he aoytr 
moyed again. Bat Walter ForMi struggled bask 
into life suffioientf^ to tall a broken-hearted wo- 
man that the repetition of the old story was oa^ 
yain, beoaose he w^ dying. . 



. Oriot Of «lM Xin^ Of Mm 

0«IIOg«l« 



the 



Snis, in Senagambia, ia a kiagden knowa bat 
little exoept to the French, who haye ocoepiad 
the coast of that part of AMoa. Tbe Uojg, Boa- 
kakilas, if an intelligent negro, wfAh few maignis 
of power, except the ** sj>aar of the oath," vhioh 
ia borne before him as bis royal ensign. 

Amoojg his retinue is always a Qnot, a bard or 
minstrel such as the northern tribes of Snrope 
maintained in early dajs. He sings the heroie 
deeds of his monarch in extemporaneous yerse, 
accompanying his song with the music, not of 
harp or lute, but with that of a tamtam, or African 
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Irani, wboM hannoniotiB notM banre suggested Us 
Bweetty soanduag osme. The Oriot is an lmj>ort- 
Mii persoiiage in the state ; while bawUng out 
the praises oi his. prince, he often gives him, S(ftt4 
moet, important hints, and seldom fails, like the 
royal Jestws of old, to be the real connsellor of 
the monareb. He is fantastically attired with a 
thoasaod q^oeer pj^ndants and ornaments, grUgrit 
or antv^ets, stained horns, leather or metal pend- 
ants, elephants' tails, birds' beads. As he most 
alwa/8 be near the royal person, and war is habit- 
aal, be is no coward, bnt wields his firelock, and 
witnesses the battles and feats of arms whicli be 
rd<)ord8 in rerse. 

■ ♦^. > .. i i — 

Mark ZHifleld'a AMDrage^ 

All Hark DoiDeld's friends, who knew him 
welly said how imfortnnate it was that he, whose 
ofaief fsilioga w«» a qniok temper and jealous dis* 



that the marriaice would neyer take place. And if 
Hark bad known, before be met Kitty, that she, 
was a flirt, be would, probably, for bis own peace 
of mind, hare taken measures against IklKng in 
\jTt wUh her: whilst, bsd Kitty been awari of 
the failins of Ber lover, she might not have ** car- 
ried on'^as she did with Mr. tliebard Newman, 
and tiiat only six weeks afler her emMement to 
Hark. As it was, when he drst spoke to her about 
her encouramment of Newman's attentions, she 
laadbed in hn fftoe, and said : 

''Oh, dear, Mark! ho^ can you be so jealous f* 

**I am not jealous," said Mark, flusbinr; ''at 
least, not now. If 1 were^'^-^and he frownbd 
somewhat omi]M>nsly — *'you would not find me 
br your side at this moJn'ent, Kftty." 

'^Oh I" said Kitty, tossing her bead, and took- 
ing at him laughingly from the comers of her 
eyes, "oh, what a gran^ ieigneur it 1$, to be 
sure I*' 

And so she turned It off fbr the time with on« 
of ber pretty, piquant airs, an^ went on trifling 
with handsome, vain, fHvolous Dick Newman, 
Mark's cmn-mate, until Hail: fancied everybody 
in Goverdsle ,was laughing at him. and he grew 
half wild with mortification and jeabusy. 

Se there was another Interview with Kitty— 
rather stormy this time : and she first laughed, 
and then cried, and finally, half-frightehed at ber 
lover^s vehemence, eave nim the promise upon 
which he insisted, of maintaining a dignified dis- 
tance toward his presumptuous rival; for. when 
she declared she didn't care a straw, onlv '*it was 
such fiin to pretend to flirt with him— he was so 
aw^y vain,^* yet Hark fancied that the pro- 
mise was given with a certain reluctance, and 
from that moment he doubted Kitty, and watched 
her. 

Now, ever^odr knows thai when a Jedous 
lover sets himself to watch his ladjr-love, he is 
snre to find plentv ofsTonnd for suspicion. And, 
unfortuiiatelji, Miss Kinffsley was not a particu- 
larly cautions or prudent young person ; where- 
fore maiters progressed speedily to the memorable 
crisis which was to form an era in the history of 
Coverd<ile. Poor, thoughtless Kit^ 1 Poor, un- 
happy Hark ! 

A week after this, Hark BuAeld was seated on 
the coUege-j^n, engaged with a book, while 
r him rtelined a grohp of Toung men, chatting 



idlv in the doke/tw nienU of ihe anemoon recess. 

''What have yon there, Newmtef" inquired 

one. "You appear as deeply interested in that 

bit Of' paper as tho'ugh it were a decree of life or 

**Am, periMp^ il is,'* nid toother, tangbiiig; 



"for, if I am not mistaken, it is Ai MZi Kltty'i 
handwriting.^ 

*' ffow do yoo know thatf" 

" How do I know 1 As if I bad npt myself been 
favored with a specimen, before' iiou came. I 
would swear to the handwriting of tbat address- 
pretty and piouant and changeable, like herself^ 

A secret nudge f^m ths elbow of his oompanioa 
directed his attiintion to Hark, Whose presepce he 
bad forgotten. Newman, iHiose back was toward 
bim, had not perceived it at all. He folded the 
note, placed it carefully in his left vest-pocket, 
and. hugging his arms over it, observed, mysteri- 
oosly: 

** It may be that all notes are not alike. One 
mav, as yoi^ s^gge^t, be a messenger of despair, 
whilst another carries vHth* K life and happiness.'^ 

**ril wager what yon please that yours there 
does not come under the latter category. Now, 
don't shrug your should^n, and pretend to look 
mysterious. You've had ^oar share of that little 
weath^.vane. Hiss Kitty ; and we have all seen 
for a week past which way the wind now sets." 

This tauni seemed to cliafe Newman, and arouse 
his vanity. 

*'Ah, indeed I" said be, sarcastically. "And 
suppose that in this note she explains what jour 
wisdom couldn't quite see through. She's afraid, 
poor little thing, to show any open preference, 
considering that she's engsffed, and watched on 
all sides! But there may oe other w^ys, yon 
knoW." *' 

"You Uel" exclaimed Mark Duffiefd, startfaig 
up and oonfrontinff the speaker with black coun- 
tenance and eyes aflame. " You lie ! And if you 
do not instantly retract what you hsvto just now 
said—;—" 

Some one pulled hiih back, and Newman laid, 
dojrgedly : 

"I will not retraot the truth." 

"Truth!" tried Hark, ftirionsly. "If it be 
true, let me see that note."' ' 

" A lady's note is s^red^" 

^ Cowfti^ ! you cannot get off by such an eva- 
aionJ I challenge you— to show me that note 1" 

Hark had once before phftllenged a fellow-stu- 
dent, thpush in pot precisely the same manner as 
now; and TTewman, who was not by any means 
remarkable for courage, changed- countenance a 
little. Besides, he was now pr6voked to retaliate 
on bjs successful rival: sp^ af]^r a moment's 
btositaiion, he, with a nilBlicioos senile, held out 
the note open to bis view. 

" Tbere 1" he said, alotid; ** it !s simply, as you 
see, a requ^t for me to drop in at Doctor Hacom's 
this evenmg, after tea, witn the understanding, of 
course, that I am to escort her home. She is to 
spend the evening wifli bet friend, Hiss Olara." 

Hark glanced over the few Hues. Thev were bk 
Kitty's tv^U-known and peculiar handwriting, and 
their import was precisely as Newman bad slated, 
with the addition that " she would explain to bim 
the cause of her late altered conduct, of which he 
oomplsined." 

Hark Duffleld's eyes crew blind, and his bead 
dlny. He threw the nm from him, and walked 
away, tndifTerent to the possible remarks of his 
com|Muiions— indifferent for the moment even to 
his rival, and feeling only as though a great 
weight and darkness had descendea suddenly 
upon bis soul, crushing it into a stupor of pain. 

An hour after be found himself in Kitty's pre- 
sence, heaping upon ber a horrent of bitter and 
passionate reproaches. 

Poor Kitty was frightened— more at his wild 
and excited manner than at bis words. At first 
she tried to turn it off. It had been really Clara's 
proposal, that of aiikfng Hr. Newman just to drop. 
In ft>r a momeot after tea; and Aey had afisll 
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HABK DUFFIELIVS REYENGK. 



t^fioUr purpose iq to doiiut— n littio plan wbiok— 
wbich, really, she wasn't at libertr to reveal now, 
bat would tell him aU aboat in a ai^ or two, when 
—when— . 

''Stopl don't attempt farther to deoeiTe me 
and pennre younelf I" oried Mark» paaslonatelj ; 
*' but it Ton must be false to me. tell the truth 
afad let me know it Oh, Kitty, Kitty I how I 
h^ye lored you !" 

And Hark Duifield, who had nerer in his life 
learned to control himself, passed firom stormy 
anger into abjeot misery, and, throwing himseix 
on the lofa, fairly burst into tears. 

Then Kitty oame gliding op to Mm, with her 
▼elyety, caressing hands, her soft, purring yoice. 
and gentle, nestung waya>-to exactly like one of 
her own namesakea. 

« Mark, dearest, don't be fooUsh ! It it foolish 
to be making all this fuss about nothing— or next 
to nothing. I did write that note," said Kitty, 
with an expression of innocent and artless candor ; 
** but it was only in fbn"— {here she smiled, un- 
eeen by Mark}— ^' only in fun, I assure you I And 
now you belieiye me, darling, don't you! And 
you win loye and trust me always, won't yon? 
You mud I6ye me, Mark, dearest, else I shall be 
« wretched t" 

Then she timidly put her am about his neek, 
snd laid her soft, yeiyety cheek close to his. and 
sighed a littla tremuloua, plaintive sigh. Mark 
was half conquered ; neyerthelesa, he looked up, 
and spoke almoat fiercely : 

^KittV! I vfill not have matters go on in this 
way. If you do really loye roe " 

^ Oh, Mark, you know I do 1" 

** And do you really wiah me to love and trust 
yon, <M I<mc$ didf* 

"Oh, Mark, don't say tJkatr 

" Y on must make me a solemn promise. I give 
you at this moment your choice between Newman 
— (be set hit teeth at the name, and ground out 
aomethinff. that was not exactly a benediction H- 
between Aewman and myaeu. If you prefer 
him " 

"Prefer Mis indaedr said Kitty, soomfnlly. 

"too shall never tae ma mora. Or, if yon 
ohooae iM *' 

"Of courae-Ido— " 

" You must swear to me never to see Aim, if it 
can be avoided; and never, under any circum- 
ataooe whatever, to apeak to him again. Will yon 
dothiar 

Kitty hesitated. There waa something like a 
shade of diaappointment on her faot, but after an 
instant'a reflection ahe looked up brightly, and 
s&id : 

" Vea ] I declare to you, Mark, that I will avoid 
him when I ^nn, and will never, on any account 
apHk to him agala. Tbe me^uk creature, to show 
mj oote [ I hat* him E*' 

And almost w^th ihe Lut word there waa a queer 
little gboAt of ft imitfl Irpixtbliag about tbe comers 
df b«r moulb — a^ saatle iotUntly suppreaaed aa she 
tQ&i Mark's gase. And lomehow, that amile 
hauatfld snd troubted him, doapite himself. Was 
Ahe deceivinE htm f^— making a dupe and a fool of 
himf Did the meaa (o pbr him false, after all? 

'' If ah« does " laid SliKfk to himaelf ; and he 

iet hii teeth, sod ciftncbcd his handa hard, aa he 
strode back to Iua cottaga quartera. 

For a day or two ho ^tkvt but little of Kitty. We 
ho TO laid tint bis dispoiitioa waa revengeinl, and 
do what be could, he hiLd not quite forgiven her 
ihat note to Nc^wtnEin, or Ibc humiliating position 
in wliich it bod pU<:(sd bimsetf in tbe eves of his 
fellow-etndenta. He resented it in his heart, and 
yet he still so passionately loved her 1 

" DuFFiBLo,'* said Tom Linton, in a low voice, as 
he passed his arm through that oC his oUss-mate^ i 



" come with me ; I have tomething particular to 
say to you." 

The something particular proved to be limply 
thia: Mr. Dick Newman had written to Mias 
Kingsley, reproaching her for not having kept her 
engagement at Doctor Macom's, and suggeating 
an accidental meetins at the spring in the public 
aqnare, about twilight. 

"And here ia Mark'a answer,"8aid Tom, briefly, 
placing a note in her hand. "I thought it no 
dishonor, but rather a duty, to let von see it, 
under tbe circumstances. Tou ought to tn4>w the 
giri Whom you purpose to make your wife." 

This was the note, in that aame well-known 
handwriting of Kitty's: 

" I waa rwUf diaappointed in not being able to 
see yon tbii erveobg M Doctor M.'s. I Sort not 
meet you at the place you mention, it is so public ; 
but if you will come to the Witches' Pond this 
evening, a little alter eunaet I ahall be aitttnc on 
the bench under the big obeataut-tree, and we 
can have an explanation. I am spending tbe day 
with ClaML ao can stroU down there uDOMerved. 

Mark Duffield read thia note three timea before 
he could credit it. 

" It is a forgery I" he said, fieicely ; " the work 
of that infamous wretch, Newman '* 

"I think not," aaid his friend, balmly.' "In- 
deed, I Jbmow it oame from Miaa Kingaley, aa I was 
with Newman when Miaa Clara Maoom'a maid de- 
livered it fle ahowed it to me, and asked if I 
thought he ought to go; aa I verily believe, be- 
cause he waa too cowardly to go alone, even to 
meet a lady. You know the place baa a bad name 
since the murder of the old woman who lived io 
the hut by the pool ; and Newman la notorionaly 
aunerstitiona." 

Mark aaid not a word in leply. His fkoe waa aet 
and rigid, but his e/es were au aglow with a rest- 
less fire. How could he believe &ia of Kitty, his 
betrothed wife?— tbe girl whqm be had so de- 
votedly loved, and who had so lately sworn that 
ahe loved no one but himaeUl and that ahe ktOid 
Newman, the man whom she nad now appointed 
to meet in that lonely and seolnded place, the 
Witohea' Pond? Mark DuiBeld felt aa though he 
ahoold go mad at the thought. 

He would not go to her. She would deny it alL 
and make a dope and a fool of him, aa ahe had 
done before. No ; he would go and see with his 
own eyes whether it could be true ; and. If ao, he 
would— yes, A« would biU N0wman ! And* hardly 
knowing what he did, he put a pistol In his pocket. 

Twiliffht shadows were already g«thering aa 
Mark Dufiield entered the lonely wood that lay at 
the back of Doctor Macom's orchard, just without 
the town, in whose still depths la^ the little pool 
called the Witches' Pond. Lookms down ^om 
the slope above, he aaw tbe water lyinc still and 
dark, toe shadows of the overhanging eiina blaek- 
eninff it just where tbe unfortunate old woman, 
called a witch, had been robbed and drowned by 
some unknown ruffian : and on the bench under 
the chestnut which had shaded her lonely hut. he 
saw— yea, he aaw the form of Kitty, his ptnmued 
wife, seated and awaiting her lover I Her l>ack 
was toward him, but he could aee her tx^rfectly, 
dressed in white, with the pretty straw hat 
trimmed with harebella, from beneath which fell 
the cluatera of her bright golden hair, rippling 
aofUy in the breeie. 

No wonder that hia blood aeemed for the mo- 
ment on flre— no wonder that rage, and pain, and 
jealouay, and revenge, made a madman of him. 
Under such excitement other men hare done 
what he did — oommittaa in one.inatant^ orimf to 
be avenged by a life-time of agony and temorae. 

Mark Afield, U ^ did npt knpw what 4e 
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SI nlMmi. H« was tiinply mad ; and it waa in 
tt mad iiBi>aba that heorevr oat bis piatol, ijbok 
%j aim, aad fired.- 

Aa the report rang out, he aaw Eittj atart, 
throw up one band, rwL and fall slowlr t'orward, 
prone upon the i^nnd I And then ne raabed 
awaj hliodlj thron|(b the wood— not impelled by 
fear, bnt in a mad impulse to gel away trom him- 
•elf, trom bis own toou^hta, from tne horrible 
tmth that be bad nuirderod the one be loved abore 
ttie whole world, and that her form was now lying 
Welesa beneath the trees in that lonelj delL 

So, for two bonra h(B wandered on, and then 
•nddenly a desperate calmness fell upon him. He 
would atone, as far as !n him laj, tor bis crime. 
Kitty shonla be sTenffed. He would eo back, 
•TOW his deed, and defirer himaelf up u> justioe 
«nd an isnominious death. It would he a relief to 
•die. for ne eould nerer again be happj. 

l)octor Maoom had a party of Anends to supper 
<hat OTening, and they were all yery much sur- 
prised when they beheld Mark DuflBeld walk in, 
pale and haffgard, and with blood on his clothes 
«nd hands, n^m the scratches of the thorns and 
briers through which he had passed. 

<* Why, Dnffield, what on earth ails yout Tou 
look like a ghost r' said the old doctor, coming 
forward with proffered hand. 

But Mark shrank back. 

«< Don't touch mer'he said hoarsely; "I— 1 
«m a murderer!** 

"A murderer I What do yon meant What 
tiAve you done ?" cried the doctor, in surprise. 

'<It WM I who killed her I'' said Mark, me- 
ebanically. " Tou can take me into custody, I 
bsTc no wish to escape. I shot her." 

*' Shot whom, in beaTen's namef 

«« Kitty— Kitty Kingaleyl I shot her!" re- 
peated poor Mirk, wiping the thick drops from 
Dis brow, and utterly unheedmg the exclamations 
of horror ahd astonishment on eyery ride. 

The doctor turned to his daughter, who stood 
irhite and tremblinff beside him. 

** Claraj where isTtitty f 

** I— I don't know, papa. She went down into 
ibedell through the<Hrobard, and " 

«' Teai H was tiiere that I killed her. Ton wQl 
ind the bodrtbere*" said Mark, calmly. 

** Com* with us," said the doctor, firmly grasp- 
ing his afra. ** Oome and show us where you com- 
muted this deed, wretcl^ed young man.' It may 
l>e," he added to the horror-stricken company 
who followed— *' it may be that abe !• not yet 



*' And Ttn,'* whiipered a gentleman to a pale 
and tremblinff seryant, *'mn for your Hfe, and 
brbsg a constable." 

In a short time they had reached the hollow in 
whioh lay the pooU The moon was bright and 
clear, and shone full upon the spot beneath the 
oheatnot, where lay the lorm of poor Kitty, in her 
white dress, prone on be^ face, and with her 
golden hair all tangled about her shoulders. The 
old doctor stooped, and lifted her carefbUy. 

** Is she dead r" they aU asked, eageriy. 

** Not a breath of hfe in her body," answered 
Doetor Maoom. as he Sufported the ump and life- 
less form in his arms, aid peered curiously into 
the white face. 

•'Shot!" 

«' Through the skull 1" was the reply; and his 
features worked in neryous twitchings, as though 
he were striving to suppreto his emotion. Then 
be turned to Mark Doffield. 

<« Why did you de this deed f* 

"Because I was mad-— mad with Jealousy I" he 
Answered^ desperatdyv 

The doctor fooked at him keenly. 

"Tou already repent of it? Ton would undo 
*Mtf7aaoouldr 



•* With my own lifb r**groaned the young man, in 
his nriseiy. " But it is too late I" 

** What if I tell you that it is not as bad as you 
Biwposet— that tt ia not Kitty you haye killed?" 

Aain the doctor's face worked curioualy. 

"SotKit^r gasped Mark. ^ 

**Who, then, isitr* 

For answer, the doctor laid the limp form of the 
unfortunate yictim on the bench, pot baek the 
hat and tongled curia, and turned the face upward 
to the moonlight. All pressed eageriy forward 
for a view, and st the first glancefell back with 
an exclamation of honor, followed by what 
seemed to Mark a peal of demoniac laughter. 
Oould they reaUy be laughing, or was he, in fact, 
goioffmad? 

" Fortunately," said the doctor, tomlng to him, 
* yo« baye been sared from becoming a mur- 
derer in hand, boWsoeyer much you were so in 
heart. Look on your yictim, and 1^ thankful that 
you haye not the mark of Cain upon your brow." 

Mark looked. He saw a skilfully contriyed 
figure^ made up of piUows, and aurmoonted by a 
grinmnc skull, adorned with some cast-off chign* 
ona of Hiss Kitty Kingsley and her friend, ifisa 
Clara Maoom. 

"My best sknlL" said the doctor, regretfully, 
"ruined; shot riffht through the occiput." And 
agam the peals oriaughter resounded. 

As Mark Duffield ffed trom the spot, he heard 
the eager and excited shouting of a migb^ crowd, 
which, led on by the sheriff and two constables, 
came rushing toward the scene of the tragedy. 
He scarcely noticed it His only thought wa»— 
"Thank God that she is not dead! Thank God 
that I am not a murderer I" 

But next day Mr. Mark DufBeld was missing 
from colleffd, and the placO that had there known 
him, knew nim no more. ^ 

He wrote to Kitty, who returned his letter, with 
these bitter lines added : 

" I flMrf love you, and was true to you In eyerr 
word that I spoke. I did hate Dick Newman for 
presuming to think I would agree to hie proposals 
of aecret intenriews ; and it was with Ae inten- 
tion of punishing him that I wrote those two 
notes. Clara can tell you so. For the rest, 1 
cannot loye or marry a man who ^ocvld haye taken 
my life. «< KIttt." 

Her mood must hare changed semewttai before 
the letter was finally sealed, for in a "P 8." she 
cbsracteristically added the following: 

"I wouldn't so much haye minded the skull 
being fractured ; but it was too bad that the hat 
should haye been ruined by the ball passhaff 
through the crown." ■ 

And this is the whole history of the Osterdale 
Tragedy, as it is called, and oyer which certain 
unfeeling folks of that town (including Kitty) are 
atill wont to go into conyulsions of laugbtet. 



In case pf sictnes^ when a dull light is wished, 
or when matches are mislaid, put powdered saM 
on the candle till it reaches the Ulack part of the 
wick. In this way a mild and ateiidy light may 
be kept through the night by a smidl piece of 
candle. 

Some people think that the heart can neyer be 
affftcted till it has undergone a battery of exaggex^ 
i.ted phrases; and they driye nails into ua, by way 
of touching our feelings. 

Many- persons haye but one form of rhetorie 
for their profoundest experiences— namely, to 
waste awa^ and die. 
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The BOokiiii Sapid. 

Thb Mokun Rapid of the Majtwab atream, in 
Sarawak, Borneo, » one ot the moit danfferoua in 
the world to navigate. Six miles eaBt-northeait 
or its oommenoement, the river rushes through a 
gorge lying between a range of low hills, and here 
the water baa a oonsiderable descent. Above this 
point it is smooth and deep, running quietly along, 
until it is sgain bordered by rocky banks, which 
gradually become steeper and steeper. Channels 
wind themselves cironitonsly among some very 
tharp rocks in the bed of the stream, and any 
fiiistake in the navigation of these places would be 
.( rtain deatruotion. 



One boat in twelve, perhaps, is abo^t the aw- 
rage of those able to mount the stream at the. 
Mokun Rapid. Th<> remainder would probably 
dnft away, and be compelled to stretch out roM 
on the banks for ♦•hauUngi up," although eadb 
boat might contain h.tv to aUty men, tAing to 
puU against the - gush '^ with aU their itrcngilu^ 
^^ 

Clotli^n>fns boiled a few momenU and 
quicklv dried, once or twice a month, become 
more flexible and durable. Clothes-lines wiU loBt 
longer and keep in better order for wash-dav 
service, ii" occasionally treated in the same wajT 
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ToTT^ci ViST^]^— '* J.S you n^^gi aUe'n^idble, JBridgei.at our dinner-paf^, I^iie J>c^7U you a 
neio dt^',fhhieh ycnt miisthavema^e-vp in iunfh- ' • n :'-'''> ,r ■ 

BsD-HAiRXD Delia.— ^^ O, thank you^ m^i^am, but I coutdnH tMnk of toeari?H^ iv color at raouUL ' 
destroy my oomplexion, and me a bkmde / ' : f » ^ . 

.'':'''->'' .-.--,■. • . . . T t 

A FLBABAMT lond of JiiiBbtndry— BemoYiiig a 
widow's wetds; ' 

Wht abb Oood Bbsolutiohb like Faihtiho 
Ladub ?— Beoftiiae th^ mmoit etarfihg oat. 

MyL Jimwn GmpsiB wm 'liastrnmentAl" 
in attrtcllpg moro ^eopLei to Boetpn than any 
otb^armafi. 

It is only tbroagh woe we are tancfat to jefltst» 
and we gather the hopey of worldly wisdom not 
from flowers, bnfr tboriis* * * • - 

Wb sbanld ^iVe as we wonl!l i^oeiV«>— oheer- 
fally, qntekly, and withotit hesitation : for there 
is no^race m a. benefit that snioks to the finders. 

A nxFENDABT to a New York eottrt prodnood a 
letter frotoa littkerwdiBaD testiMng ^ his good 
eharacter. , f bis witty , stroke of flat irony pror 
daced bffi:i^&ase. • ' T 

AviMAjj OB MnncBAii?— "the bvooelies would 
haye been sent, hot have been nnwell*" was th# 
wording of i'tiole of Apology sent to the late Dean 
Alfk«dbjrliisjsweler. 



Deab Stalk-ing— Baying aspsragos at a doUar 
fk handle. . 

A JBWI9B oontribator oan see but little differ- 
ence between an agreeable dish and adls(h)agree- 
able. ..■..»..••- ^ 

A oobc*a perqoiaites do not extend to theowner- 
ship Of her master when be oomes ^home in tJie 
wet^ and is dripping. 

He who sedoloosly attends, painted^y asln, 
ealmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
he has no more to sav, is in possession of some ot 
ths best'reqaisites ofman. 

A XAH lately slartsd a^ fteam ohloktei mann- 
bM%ory with seyeral thousand eggs. The forcing 
process was earned on so yigdronsly that a goodly 
ooikotiQii of roastea egg8-wi< Ihe resalt. 

The fonndaMons OTttAtfy <ff Vber jbrdatsst and 
brigbtest minds that barer adonMdbmiaB natore 
^of pitiibis, philantbrupiit^ knproyers and 
benefiustors of their species— has kieen «Ueiled 
and fostered by maternal care and inflaenoe. ' 
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3 Bi i ly uMUL CXbanidoSf Sto« 

I FLT in tbe air, mj colon are rare, 

I beaatiful look on the wiog : 
Thoagh I am Dofc a bride, ret it can't be denied 

Uj name's oft obtained throngh tbto ring. 

I ^om oft tbe dress of tbe daintj jonng miss, 
Fnll of life and as firesb as the mom; 

Alas ! Vm like man, m j life's bnt a span- 
In an honr I of beaoty am shorn. ' 

As an emblem of trade I am often displayed* 

I wield orer man potent power; 
rm a bait for the eye for to tempt passers-bj— 

Tnm away, gentle reader, thej'^re sour. 

'Tis true Vm so old. my years can't be told. 

And it is not unlikely at all 
That Ere bandied me when she stripped fkom 
the tree 

The Apple thai eaosed her downfall. 

Sl— DovBLB AoBosna 
Initials and finals combined. 
A battlefield will bring to mind. 
While monarch, and prelate, and gentle knight, 
Enconntered here to prove their nught^ 
Red man and "pale face," with faoBtile intent, 
Met* on each other their wrath to rent. 
1. A box this is—not one on the ear— 

Tbe ear in the box may make it clear. 
8. Golden circle surrounding tbe brow 
Of saintly person. D'ye know me nowf 

5. This Hebrew iMeasure one and fbur-ninths 

bushel containB, 
Transpose it^ and yoa'U get a h^ap for yoor 
pains. 
4. UglT memento of • terrible bout. 
My lifeblood flat was oosing oat. 

6. 'Ki^ at "York" booght Mm a watoh one 
„ day; 
He and the watoh were serred one way, 

8. 
By many Fm leekoned treasvre. 
To many I giye tranquil pleasure, 
Bj maoy Vm used as a measuie. 
And many play on me at ^ure. 

4.— DOVB&B AniTBMOnBlf. 

Sheep, and «; masque, and U 1; Mars, and 
Mfite; reap on, and 600 ; guish, and 51 ; err. and 
601; not he, and 168: bay nag. and 68t; atones, 
and 1,202; neat pa, and 661; snug feat, and i] 
DM a soar, and Ml; sokk,andl; atocandlfie, 
a peer, and 1,060. The initiaU and finals, down 
name two old English novels. 

6. 
In America. AfHca, Aaia I^ seen. 
Though in Eurepop 'tis true, I nerer hare been: 
In woods and ib forests I nerei am found. 
1% oiTiHsed cities 1 always abound. 
In sins apd iniquities my home's hr right- 
Though quyrels avoiding, I'm ne'erlasTm fight; 
In the abodes of the good I never have dwelled! 
Ill derision by all I dooblv am held ; 
I'm ne'er s^n in ehnrch,*in chapel, at prayer. 
And am sure to be found hi riot or fair; 
In oblivion Mid grief I am doomed to remain. 
And sha^ ne'er be released from prison or paS : 
r* ITS.P"**"*** I take part moat profanelv. 
And witboat me a maid is insane, very pl^y. 

C-^Mttbolooical Ennm. 
K A itiifle of the goddess Luna. «. A wicked 
Want "8; One who stole fire from heaven to 
wfiuit* n iUtim. 4. A river with golden sands. 



6. A queen of Lydia beloved by Herenles. C A 
nymph of the sea. 7. The wffe of Amphitryo. 
8. One of tbe Pleiades. 9. An Egyptian goddeaa. 
10. The god of day bom in the lale of De^ The 
initials name a pnncess whose bond was bestowed 
on the victor in a chariot race. 

7.— Looooizrm. 

Complete. I am a precious gem. 

Both glittering and whitef 
Cut off my bea<L and (hen I brine 

A title into sight. 

Cnrtail me, and yon will perceive 

I am possessed by all; 
Chimge my first letter, it was I 

That caused proud France's faU. 

Cut off mv talL another grant, , 

I am of sickly hue, 
And when you change my head again. 

A Teasel meets your riew. 

Hy middle letter change, and I 
Am usefU, thoagh Fm small ; 

^-rain, though 1 am so absard. 
I'm relished by yon aiU 

8.— SquAiB WoBos. 

A Tolcano ; to make a mistake ; a denomlanlioB : 
a reeepUon, transposed ; a serpent. 

9. 

A poet; a kind of fhiit; dUtaneess an oeem 
rence; props 

10. 

Thonghts injdeep: a bird, transposed; an oc 
curreaoe; agiri'aname; companions. 

11.— DnOAFITATIOir. 

A musical instrument behead, - 

And leave another in its stead* 

IS.— OovBu AoBosno. 
When roads are good, and times bttido, 
We gayly in my whole can ride. 
1. This as a firm decree wiU stand: 

5. This mountain towers in the land: 
?• ^•.V'*^'"* »onietimes wrongly dc, 
J- 9' tt»fe might foUow. it is true; 

6. And this for rent will answer yon* 

18. 

There is something which nothinc it. 

And yet it has a name; 
It goes with us in all our life. 

And plays with us in all our game. 

li.— DouBu AoBosna 

1. A kind of hemp, i, A circle round the ton 

V,?^^^' /?• ^ ^^^'n.^' ^ *»tl«- «• ^ heathen 
deity. 6. Cunnmg. The initials and finala, read 
downward, will name a celebrated cardinal and 
statesman bem in the year 1471. 

16.— Tupu Aonosno. . 
'Tis eve, the^i^per leaves the eon. 
To rest at home till following morn: 
The toble'a set with doth so wbite. 
And first and next, though blind, giro Bjrhti 
The wife and spouse onlinal sIil ^^ 
The tea is poured, and now they eat 

1. Brare Hercules killed a robber of |iun«L 

STthiefs 



The dread of the. people ; this is 
name. 



S. A figure in speech, slso a ehanffe^ 
Seamh the dictionary, fin in i£ r 
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ft. A pleasant perfame fills the air; 
8e^ 'tis fh>m that posegaj fair. 

<L Fashion novr is this I saj : 
i bopa that it will soon giTO way 
T« sovftder thiegs. 

16.— LoeooBiPR. 

' WlK>le, I am a gem ; behead me, I am a noble- 
iMUi ; enrtail me, I am part of the head ; restore 
m% and drop one letter, I am a loud sound ; trans- 
pose me, I am a jum^; curtail me, I am a river: 
restore me and curtail me, 1 am a fruit; curtail 
again, I am a regatable ; transpose, 1 am an ani- 
mal ; restore me once more, behead me and trans- 
pose, I am not fiction ; drop a letter, I am a sign 
m music. 

17. — ^Zoological Diamohd Puzilb. 

A consonant; a domestic animal; a tall water- 
bird; an Alpine animal; a large sea-bird; an 
African and South American bird; a long-necked 
bird; a small insect; a consonant. 

18.^Cbabadb. 

Mr. Brown was a bachelor, aged eigbtj-two, 

Miss Jones was a spinster of fitty, 
Both faighlj esteemed br their numerous friends, 
Aa people who knew now to meet both their 
ends — 

Industrious, sober, and thrifty. 
It chanced pretty orten they met out to tea. 

And it gave rise to very great scandal. 
That a noise like a kisa, it was sroutly sTerred, 
As the two sat together one ereniog, was heara. 

When a wag had extinguished the candle. 
Be that as it may, we were all much surprised 

To hear at the end of the Bummer, 
That Brown a proposal to Miss Jones had made, 
Beceiving a " Yes^' fVom that lady so staid. 

And had famished a house for 'the comer. 
But the course of afiection doea nerer mn 
smooth, 

If prorerbs as proof may be reckoned : 
And a talkative lady declared to a friend 
Thai the courtship bad come to a natural end, 

And the two had a hot angry second ; 
That they called her my first, with great troth all 
allowed, 

For she certainly nerer wa^ pretty ; 
Her answer was more energetic than calm, 
So he broke ott the match wnen the quarrel grew 
warm. 

And returned to bis work in the city. 
Three weeks and a day since his last with Miss 
Jones 

Had passed orer Mr. Brown's head, 
W hen a letter informed him she'd opened the 

war, 
And commenced with an aotion, according to 
law, 

^or the breach of the promise to wed. 
A day was appointe<L the trial came on, 

My whole showed ner very hard case ; 
She appealed to the jury as husbands and men, 
To bnng her in damages weighty, and then 

To dismiss Mr. Brown in disgrace. 
But Tain was her eloquence — rain was her 
speeeh. 

Though both were the talk of the town, 
For the jurymen, after a short consultation. 
Agreed, and without the least hesitation 
^nbey brought in a verdict lor Brown. 

19.— Sqitarb Woans. 

▲ king; sadghi; god of war; girfs name 

10. 

Tnel; man's name; parched; a fruit trans- 
poaed. 



SI. 
Musical instrument; an animal of Bnrepe; a 
fairy; departure. 

SSL 
A stall; a coin; a Shakesperean chaimottr; a 
Kale. 

8S.— DacAnTAtnms. 

Whole, I am durable; behead, I am an article 
of furniture; behead again, I am capable; de- 
prived of one letter and trananoBed* I am a 
meadow. 

94. 

Whole, I am acute: behead, I am a musical 
instrument ; behead and transposed, I am to strike ; 
behead and reversed, I am a parent 

2S. 
When the waves are at rest on ocean's breast, 

And smile 'neath the sunbeams warm. 
And the rainbow gleams on the dancing oresti 

That so late was toss'd in storm, 

I rise from my home in the ocean oaves. 

And over the silver seas, 
By the coral reef, where the palm-tree waves 

Under the gentle breeie. 

Ah ! gayly I fioat in my tiny boat» 

And glad in the stillness rare. 
Broken alone by the sea-bird's note, 

Circling aloft in air. 

I guide my bark o'er the rinpling tida^ 
And mv snow-white sails I spiiad. 

And swiftly over the waters glide. 
The palm-trees overhead. 

Till the blaze of light from the setting sua 

Pours golden from the west, 
And the shitting cloudlets one by one 

In glorious hues are dress' d : , 

And tbe palm-trees nod to the evening breese, 
And the sea-fowl homeward flock. 

And boldly I dive through Keptnne*^ sets 
To my home in the coral rock* 



Oh, glorious orb of daj. 

My first then shalt be, 
For thou art ever bright^ 

Shining merrily ; 
O'er ttie leafv ahade 

Of the forest glen. 
Where mv SecoM Bade 

Resound the works of mail. 

See that weakened tnmt^ 

That pale face and wan. 
How they put to shame 

The vain boasts of man* 
Hale, hearty, and atrong, 

To-dav lite is bright ; 
My whole sad work haa done^ 

Before to-morrow'a sun. 



AxawBBS TO CHABADn, EmoMAS, Etc., iv I 
Jahuabt Nvkbsb. I 

1. Deter, mine (determine). % WitoherafL 
8. Skylark. 4. A door. 5. L, lie, faYor, sprites, 
expensive, LIVINGSTONE, inteState, oerTain, 
alOne, iNn, £. 6. Eager, abode, gorge, edged, 
reeds. 7. Hide, idoirdefi, Ella. B. Glaive, 
Avon, dent 9. Coal^ fire, thqa^OalF, OrsinI, 
AiR, LyrE. 10. FUune, lame, aa«L me. 11. Fe- 
licity, happineas, pensiveneaa, wkkedneas, play- 



fulness, soberness, gratefulness, plessantoesa, 
amiableneas. IS. Josephine Bonapnrte. thus— 
JoB, OHO, SamsoN, EmmA. FreP, HibemiA 
IdleR,, NuggeT, BlsinotB* 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 



JOSH BiuJHGB BETS : " ThtTO 18 One tbiDg about 
ft ben ttaftt XodkM like wf8dain--they don't kaokle 
mnch until after toey have laid their en* Sam 

Bholkfl are alwaa a bragging and a oackling what 
Eiey are going tew do beforebaDd,*' 

Thb Swi2n>iiKBlB £asli; Hobiiuio AfipnuLiioN.— 
Let UQ be np and *' doing." 

Dorir. for many ytara the treasurer of the Dmry 
Lane Toeatre, was sever known to have eeen a 
single new play acted ; none the leps, however, 
when he was asked as to the rof'rits of a new 
piece, he Ipyariably answereot *' Wants catCiig 1 * 



'The only way to meet affliction is to ^ . 
through it solemnl*, slowly, with hnminity and 
faith, as the Israelices paMed tbroiurh the sea. 
Then its Ycry waves of misery will divide^ and 
become to us a wail on the right side and on tbe 
left, until the iraif narrows and narrows before 
our eyesi and we land safe on the opposite shore. 



An Irish 
Chapter 



^ hearing ii said U»a« tbe 
Tee-room was the oldest ooflbo-house 



in London, interposed, " I beg your pardon ; the 
Chapter Coflee- bouse mas tbe oldest colBBe-house 
in London, but it is not so now, for an older one 
bas boon set np." 







Cbiiakbn AT^PooLiccicAii.— * ITuw, Ani, y'tung lady, aXU^ fne to etoort ^mt f* 



NoTB lOB DASwnLr^In time the mnlberry tree 
becomes asilk gawn— axid a silk gown becomes a 
^oman. 

** Tan FlMifle maaa^-^Qtiiet husbands. * 



A MkCBiaDOs iAveler deseribas the dfflbrenoe 
between society in tbe metropolis and that in a 
orovinoial town in tbe foliowioic laognage : ** In 
the eeantry, if yon bwe a boiled leg of mutton 
for dinner, everybody wishes to kpow whether 
yom have caper aance »iib it ; whereae in London 
>ou may have an elephant mr Innch^ and no one 
careen pin about it.** 



To BB perfectly froe f.om the iosulteerf Jrttme, 
wo HbouM arm ourselves wifb tbe reflection that 
none but iDiellectualpotseasions are what we can 
properly cidl oar own— that all things from with- 
out are out borrowed^tbat what fortune gives us 
is not ours— and whatevt^r she givts she can take 
away. 

«* How !Ur is it to Cub Creek ?- asked a travelte 
of a Dutch woman at % toll-^ate in Canada. 
*'0nly sboost a little vays.'* *'Is it four^ six, 
eiffht\rten miles ?" impatiently asked tbe fret- 
ful etraofrer. *' Yas, I dinka it is,** serenely 
replied th«» mr^ov.vl patoV coper. 
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Q90(aAPB7au..-Tt6 ntturm of aome of the 
po«t-town« in tt>» tJoited States are more eiriking 
ihan elegant. Here are a few :— Ti Ti, Toto, 
Whr liot» Pipe Stem, Stonj Han, Sal Soda, 
Sbiokahinj, SooweboeB, OrerallP, Lookoat, Last 
Ghaaoe, Backbone. Marrow Bcnea Socrel liorae, 
Tally Ho and Tired Creek. 

Ah old SootobaiaQ once took a lot o^ people to 
taak for mobbing a Turk In Edtnbitrgb. The 
Turk toned aayacrelj round at last, and ex- 
claimed, "Oiaoarl giaonrf (Infldel), Tbe old 
Sootehman said, *' Don't (ash tbe pair body ao ; 
do aa be bids ye -Rie owr, gie o»r** (gire orer), 
aa he in reality thooght the Turk was exclaiming. 



■i/ r ■, 



Air iDitaooe of tbroving oneeelf %boat waa 
witoeaaed a lew eyeoioge ago at a party, in tbe 
ease of a. veoagUadf , who, when aaked to ainfr, 
flrat toaaod her bead and th^n pitched her TOioe. 

A 00T7MTT magistrate lately obaerred at Qnarter 
Sessions that *^the oonnty madhonae was in a 
Tcry orajqr utate-*' 

Ca^tcil fozsilore— ^The wealber borean. 

The following ia related of an Engliahman who 
waa tempted to emiffnte to Arisona in the ex- 
pectation of finding immmerable predooa atones. 
Hia aetrc^ wis a ftalore ; bat he was mformed 



•w ,pi 




Ditto ihd Oxj> Woiiur.— " JToto, then, atmty, go it r 



FoBCE OF Habtt.— Beofntly two bankers met 
abroad. They at once began to compaie nqtes. 

A (K>oD story Is told of Tbomas Osrlyle. In fs 
said that • lady who llT««d near him kept Cochin 
OUn* fowl, and the crowing was each a nnisance 
that the phfloeopber sent In to complain of it. 
Tbe lady apoeal«d to was indignant. 

"Why." she said, "tbe /owls otly crow four 
timee a day, and how can Mr. Carlyio be serioosly 
araoyedatthat?' 

**Tho lady forgets,** was the characteriBtio re- 
joinder, *'the pam I anffer in waiting for thoae 
foor crows," 



that in the monntain near San Bernardino, a brass 
mine— yery rich in ere— had been diacoyered ; ao 
be went in search of it. Terr soon, howeyer, he 
left -:be country In cisgnat. Arriying at the hotel 
at Prescott oiio nifrbt, he was askea by the land- 
lord if he would hayiB some teal for supper. 

" Wbat's teal V asked tbe Engliahman. 

"Why, a kind of duck." replied tbe landlord. 

" Has it wings 9*' inquired the EngiMiman. 

" Certainly,'' aoswerod th^ landlord. 

"Then," paid the Engliahman, "I don't want 
any ; anything that haa wings and can fly and 
won't fly out of this accursed country, 1 don't 
want to haye anything to do with." 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 



Fbi-sxmtli -Money giyen to a qiuok doctor. 

ffUMM is Ml athij like % tuck in a Itdy** ckirt? 
'WbMi it is bemnMd in. 

Ik the Ozeen MonntMn Jitate they oeU» eiope- 
ment auicAle. He sued and die sighed. 

Fur him with yonr boot is said bw those 
fMnilitf with the sooject to be the latest thing in 
shmg. 

▲ pan in Pittsbnrflr has sent to a local paper a 
poem in whioh he aUndes to the dew as the per- 
•piralion of the moon. 

TnixiKa tew define Ioto iz like krieing tew tell 
how yn kom to brake thni the iee; all ynkno 
abont it ia, yn fell in, and got ducked. 

Ax IlUnois lady of Geltio descent lately blew 
down into the chimney of a kerosene lamp, and 
the lamp blew back agsifij and Bridget llbnaban 
is no more. 

A» editor sat down and wrote, *'White plane 
costumes are now popular." and the compositor 
set it up, ** White pine ooiBns are not popular," 
which of course they are nor* 

▲ msAHTHBOBio editor of a Western paper an- 
nounces: " Tbe dock of our court-house, emulat- 
ing the example- oi some of oor l&dies, had a nice 
coat of ptiat on its Cms yesterday.*' 

**!§ THUS any danger of the boa-constriotor 
biting r asked a. Tisitor of a aoologioal show 



<Not the least," replied the showman: **he 
ne?er bites ; he swallows bis wittles whole.*^ 

LiTixB Bobbie went to a show, and saw an 
eleph im for tbe Arat Ume in his luSp. When be 
c«me home his mother asked him what he had 



* An elephant, mammaj that gobbled hay with 
his front taiL" 

A Suin>AY-«0B00L tsaober, who had almost 
beoome discouraged orer the lietleesness of her 
class, at last M% rewarded by an interesting look 
from a little girL The rewara was lost when the 
little creature touched a bracelet on her arm. and 
said: 

** Teacher, are them threaded on lastic?" 

A Nxw JsBSKr paper thinks the following 
notice of a death in the columns of a onntempor- 
ary is susceptible of two meaoings : ** Maria B., 
wife of Hepry B., Esq., aged eighty yeare. 80 e 
ttred witb her bnsband fifty yf'ars, and died in 
the confident Ix^ of a better ufe.'* 

\ <'Wrat time is i^ny dear?" asked a wife of 
^er hoeband, who^sbe suspected of being 
drank, but who was doing hie best to look sober. 
" Well, my darling, I can't tell, 'cause, you see 
there f>re two hands on my watch, and each points 
to a different flgore, and I don't know whioa to 
beliete." 

WsDi l>r. Johnson asked the Widow Porter to 
be his ■wlff', he told her candidiy that he was of 
mean extraction, that he had an undo banged. 
The widuw replied that nhe cared nothing for his 
parentage, that she had 00 money herself, and 
though she had not a relatite hammed, ehe ba J 
iift^ who deserved it. 80 they made a matcb of iu 

A wxii;nnr but miserable old man dining in 

London one day witti hli son at a restaurant, 

whittoered in his ear : 
** Tom, you must eat f6r to-day and to-morrow." 
** Oh, yee, bot I haven't eaten for yesterda/ and 

the day before yet| fkther," retorted the ilmoet 

starfiBg yontn. 



A YsHXRABLt File.— The old carpet in a 
tor's bed-room. 

**lTis sin to steal a pin,** and a man has 
arrested for that tery oflense. Th^ phi 1 
diamond attadied to it 

Blastdio Powdeb is the title of a new 
atlantio Journal wnish has sprnmr iato 
since the opening ef the Presidential contest. 

OtiT men of an ornithological tumf hare often 
wondelred that birds are not melanpholy in the 
morning, as their little bills ate then aU " OT«r 

OoKUNDBUx. — ^If a mtn drowned himself 1^ 



Jumping from the Pont Neuf at Paris, which \ 
diet could the Jury bring in? That he tempofaiiJiy 
insane (in Seiub). 

A 700B youuff man remarks that the only aA- 
Tioe be gets from espitalists if to ** liTe Witftiin 
his income," wh^reee the diilculty he experienoes 
is to live without an l&coms. 

« I xoPB tliis hand is not counterfeit," said % 
loyer, as he* was toying with his sweetneart^s 
hand. 

*' Tbe best way to find it out b toringit^"wM 
the reply. 

Thebb is a man out West who saya he mored ao 
many tiooes during ooe year that, whenerer % 
covered wagon stopped at tbe rate, bia chickens 
wuuld fkll on their backs and hold up tbeir leet, 
in order (o be thrown in. 

A BOOKBQiDEB Said to his wife at their wed-> 
ding, *' Tl seeods tbat now we are bound together, 
two Tolnmes in one with clasps.* ^'Yes," oIk 
served one of the Rruests i ** one side highly orna- 
mental Turkey morocco, and the otnear plain 
calf." 

Tbx comfort of an editor is destroyed by a boy 
with a horn, and be advertises thos: **Any 
parties owning a first-elaas atteak of lightning, 
the chain variety prefearred, and wlshiuK for a 
subject on whieb to experiment^ are cordially fat- 
vited to tnr tbeir skill on a boy^tat eleven, viio 
haunts a stairway opposite the JSUview office, sad 
exhales his fleeting breath throogh a tin horn.* 

Thebb is more than one way of talking on tbo 
subject of rejigion. and a better way, evidently, 
than the old luriy had fouiMi whose bueband lay 
wasting under bogeriog disease. The rector ex» 
pressea a hope that she sometimes spoke to hma 
of the future. 

** 1 do indeed^ sir. Often and often I wake him 
in tbe nigbt and say, * John, John, you Uttta 
think of tbe torments as is prepariog for yoa.' " 

CocxKXT AspzBATiaB.«I>ean Alford tells of a 
Scotch lad in «i mi itary sctiooi who wait up with 
a draw'ng of Venice, wbich be had Jus'- finished, 
to show it to the master. Ooservinir that he had 
printed the name anoer it with two ** n's " ( *< Yen- 
nice"), the master said : ''Dont you know that 
there^s oety ou^ ^hen * in * Venice ' ?" ** Only one 
ben in Venice I" exclaimed young Bandy, with 
aaiomsbmertt ; ** I'm thinking they^nobae monj 
eggs, then." 

OBTADfxifa ix **HoBBsr IdTDifi."— Tbsre Ut 

Ea demand for second-band wooden Indian 
signs among the honest old famaca in 
em New York. Tbe latter bnry the timber 
** Los," and after a few mootbs in tbe ffroood re- 
surrect theoo, and sell them for petrmed Mohi- 
cans. Ooe Niagara County farmer has cleared 
ninehtmdred dollars by selling tbes« petrifisctions 
to colleges, and wants to know ** what^ the use 
in f?omg West, when farming ta^so hieiattva at 
home?" 
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19MEK it % tailor like a gairet? When be is 



I are many people who not onl^ beUere 

thai thia world revolyes on iU axia, oat thty 
beUeYe that they are the axia. 

Teb meanirea apoken of in moaio refer gene- 
raOv to time. An ezoeptioo it made in the oaae 
of hand organic which fnmiah moaio by the 
barrel 

Tem seal of women for good ol^eote knows no 
Umita. One lady at the weat to aid a feeble 
ebnrob, reoaotly painted, on the maide work ot tne 
meettng-honea, twenty-three dayal 

A UTBLM boy aocoated hia papa thna : 
** Papa, are yon growing aliUf 
**No, dear ; what makea yon think ao?' 
**Beeanae the top of yonr head ia coming 
throngh yoor hair." 

iMXBin.--*' Madame,* ingnired Letbaiia ot 
Qoeen Sophia Charlotte of nmsaia^ "can your 
Majeaty conoeiye the infiDit«>1y Utile?'* ''Of 
oonrae I oao," waa the ro^al repartee : *< what a 
^eaiion to aak the wife of Frededektihe First 1 * 

DunotiB 0(»iPLOiEMT.^A Weatem paper apeaka 
of a weaver wno, in praiaing hia miniater, wonud 
npbyaaying: 

" An* I 'apeeialhrlike yonr atcrfin' 
air. I alwi^a aald of yon, ai^ th 



alwi^a 
feared Ood or manl** 



i' indapeodeDoe, 
yon, ai^ that yon neither 



PaKALTiBa ov IxrrATioH.— Ibwo men were o«t 
hnnting near Qeorget iwn, Tezaa» the other dat. 
One of them imiteted a rarker. Hia oomptnioo 
waa a good ahot, and the relatiTee of tbe imita' 
tire gentleman haTO been promised a handaome 
tombstone to record hia maoy virtoea. 

Am old Datoh tavern keeper, who had hia third 
wife, thna ezproMea hia viewa of matitmomr ; 

'^YfU, yon aeede first time I married for loy<>— 
dat waa goo*; den I marries lor beanQr—dat w«4 
goot, too, abooi aa goot as de firat ; bni die ti nb 
I maj^ea for money—and die ia better aa both.** 

A DiBTiKCTroM wxiB ▲ BiFnBSSNGB.— Peiei : 
** Momin*, sou. re 1 Yon be up early 1'* 

Sqidre : ** Good morning, Peier ; Pm ob'ige<i to 
be np and oat early to get an appetite for my 
tareakfiuBt. Bat what bringa yon oat T* 

*' Well, I be trying to get a brekfns for my ap- 
petite." 

Not ▲ QooD Match.—'* How is it. my dear, that 
yon hate never kindled a flaihe in the bosooa i^ iv 
man?* aaid an old lady to her pretty nieoe, who 
was portionless. 

**The reacoQ, dear,*' reined the yonng lady, 
"ia, ae yon well knpw, that I am not a good 

Imaodubt Dahobb.— Down in Maine, the otb< r 
day, • gallant yoanr man drew e pretty ^ouu^^ 
gin toward him land Iriaaed hsi:. and Jnst at that 
momoDt a beam fall from the floor aooye to the 
apot where abe waa ataodlng beftne. The aton- 
haa spread like wildfire, and the **oloomiiJtt 
laaaet^'-tbrooghoat the ooontry generally ar^ 
now contmaally being snatched ftoia imaginary 
dangera. 

Tnn FnsT Eabelz Oni88ED.->Alady, of whom 
illHtttnred tbioga hare been sa(d, bat who gives 
pleasant little pariiea, to whiob gentlemen are 
alwaya glad to go. iavited her doctor the other 
evemng. Dbe doctor is married, and natnraUy 
went alone. 

"Why did yonr wife not come with you, 
doctor?^ aaked the lady. 

" For two reasons, madam,** replied the doctor ; 
''the aeoond ia^ aha haa a baa oold.** 



A HOMSzooMB is made np of many oella— e 
honeymoon of one aell ; a good big one, aom^ 



A GWXTLOUJK who bad l>een azgning with an 
ignoramoB tmtd hia natienoe waa sxbanate^ aaid 
he didn't wish him dead, bnt lie voold be glad to 
see him know more. . 

A cmm. hard-4ieaded old Jndge, after hearing a 
flowery disconrse drom a pretendons yonng bar* 
rister, adviaed him to pluck ont acme of the 
feathers from the wings of. his imagination and 
pat them into the tail of hia indgment. 

Batbbb an amnsing instance of the preyalent 
tendency to advanoe prioea comee from BheiBeld, 
waere.tne price of milk haa been adysnced to 
tonrpenee per qaart, owing, aa the milkmen in* 
genloiialy explam, to ihe new Act forbidding the 
adnlteration of food. 

CUxioiizAH. - At a typographical trade gatherlDg 
the following toast waa giyen : " The prmter 1 file 
beata the ftumer with hia * Hoe.' the oarpenter 
with hia *mle,' the mason in ' setting np colamna*; 
he enrpasaea the lawyer and doctor in attending 
^caaea,' and beata the parson In the management 
of— the*deyil.'" 

Oxvs year at Weat Point| when the cadeta were 
reqnired to render a laconic exoaae in writk^c for 
breach of discipline, the commanding ofl&eer ze- 
ceiyed the following : 

"Commander Corpe : Sir- Onn ftred— gal 
Jumped, I langhed. Ygoza BespeotteUy, 

ImxAZzoM.— At a house next door to where the 
Wesleyan Oonlerenee in the city has been aittiog,^ 
a parrot^ located in a qniet corner. near the! 
bnflding. ahadowed over by a branch of a tree, 
haa at tunea given forth, hi the gravest manner 
possible: 

" Mr. Preaident-Mis-ter President'' (with em- 
phaais) " I riae to order." 

Teb Skill Box.— A German employed aa a 
carrier called at a hon«e. recently, to deliver a 
box. He rang the bell, end a aerytfit-giri opened 
the door, wban tbe Qerman aaid : 

"I have got a saiad pox, and if yoa Ukes I will 
carry it np-stairs.** 

^liegin looked horror-stricken, and alammed. 
b<^ted and barred the door in th» aatoniahea 
Tenton'a face* ^^ 

CoBHBBs.— " Ckymera ** are oot oont -ted to atook 
brokers er grain dealeta. The Zniii i of Sonth 
AXiioa h»ve as maDv wives aa they bBvei <teans to 
parch&se. One bold Zola operator, with «vMtal, 
(moe iMmght np all the yoaiig and deeirable^^-frla 
Id the mi^et of the Whole region, and oompeflc$.d 
an who wanted to bay to pay bim meet exorbitant 
prices for wives. Of coarse tbere was mnoh dis- 
tress, and this disastrous stato of thinffa attracted 
the attention of their goyeroment, ana tbn recor- 
rence of it was preyeoted by a law which flxea the 
legal price ot a i»ife to be only ten cows. 

MzxsD.— What the New Tork Tribune reporter 
who teigned insanity to g(** into Btoomingdale 
Asyinm, said to one of his &tten Itnts : 

"Say, Jerry," tbe patient int'rmpting with n 
jumble aometblDg like the tuiiowing : " I have 
Jofit been thinking what a fine meat pie a hlppo- 
potamas woald make ; monkeys are very enter- 
taining company if— ; the temperature oi a oond 
of frozen ice onlminates properly in tbe ooeifioient 
of expansion ; it will then be tbe daty of tue pro- 
edxos to asoend to the rodtmm and having driven 
oat over the ahell road to Pootohartcain to tiet on 
tbe ace when one is still on^. and three carda are 
left ; yon know jaat aa well ae I do Liatl kato to 
apeak oroea to yon— say» Jerry." 
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A Q9UFHEB. 

liiTTLB Eim r.~" Mofnmat fHbpteiii Ncbb* going to he my new papa r* 

MammA.— ** reSfrny dear.^ 

L TTLB Em LT.— " Will you gS><^ ^^^^^^^ fi^^^^ ^^^ '^''^ <^ yctt didflrom aU my other papa^f^ 



It is no^ round seDUnoes, but pointed ones, 
that Btiotf (Q the memory. 

W(-faj> it be considered oat of the way to call % 
mtu who pays hie bills promptly an "early 
sf^Uerr 

Tbkbs is one "right** on which— thank Hea- 
ven I — a woman cannot entrench— namely, the 
fflorions boyish pririleflre of standing on one's 
bead and tnming somemanlti. 

A LADT at a reeent game of polo was informed 
by an erudite looker-on (in the military) that 
it was a sport introduced into England by 
M|u-oo Polo, and received his namem consequence. 

To BE free from desire, is money ; to be ftee 
from the rage of perpetnalfy buying something 
new, Is a certain rerenne ; to be content wlin 
what we possess, constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of ziches. 

Mbs. Jones found that Bridg(»b rose later ard 
later every mommg. . Upon inqniry she found 
that the object d^tb was to sa^e coal in the 
kiteheo-rangOf and^ at once removed all previous 
Injunctions touching economy of fuel. 



It little beoomee the feeble to be nnjnst ; J ostioe 
is peooliady ttie shieldof the weak. 

Soke men make % great flourish about always 
doing what they believe to be rifiht. but always 
nutoage to believe that is right which is fpr theilr 
own interest. 

Thb truth (says a Down-East paper} is no- 
ooDsdously told in the following line from an 
advertisement : '*3abies, ftftsr having taken one 
bottle of my sooihingjiymp, will never cry Miy 
more." 

The following composition has been turned out 
by an American scholar, aged nine years:— "A 
t>oy without a father is a norphan, without a 
mother a doable norphan, but is oftenest without 
a DTand father or a grandsQother, and then he is a 
norpbanist.*' 

**%tE there!*' exclaimed a man, who had Just 
bad a contest with a fleeing burglar, to a gaping 
crowd, ts be pointed with some bride and a gooi 
deal of nervousness to a bullet Hole through the 
crown of his bat. **Lcok at the hole, will you? 
Ton see, that if this had been a low-orowned haA 
I should have been killed outright.** 
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THB MIOKIOHT FIB!CD.~'< I WCBNCBXD THB UNSEEN MOlfSTBB FROM ITS DEADLY HOLD, AND, STAOGBBINQ 
TO MT FI^BT, FELL D^WM AGAIN WITH A SHOOK THAT SHOOK THB HOUSB." 

seantjy consistinff mainlj of » tolerable knowledge 
ofthegioandirorkof the "three B's," "Reading. 
'Kiting, and 'Rithmetic," imparted to me by mr 
parents in the intervals of their labors, and a 
thorough professorship in the science of woodcraft, 
acquired by my own exertions. 

In fifteen years, however, my father had so 
improved bis estate, and the country near us had 
become so much developed, that he round himself 
one of the most wealthy landholders in the western 
part of the State, and was suddenly awakened to 
the consideration of my future. As his only child, 
and the heir of his vast estate, it seemed proper to 
both my parents that 1 should be fittea for tho 
prominent station I was one day to occupy in 
society, by receiving a suitable education; and 
within a month subsequent to my seventeenth 
birthday, I wos on my way to Shelbyville to enter 
the acaaemy at that place. 

When I returned home at the age of twenty-one, 
my friends and neighbors could not comprehend 
the change in me, and 1 confess that the majority 
of them soon heartily despised ipe. All my old 
love for hunting and woodcrntt was gone, and in 
its place they found poetry and metaphysicB* 



The Midnight Fiend. 

I WAS bom and reared in a region full of adven- 
ture and excitement. Mv paternal mndfather 
was one of the pioneers of "Kentucky, tne romantic 
history of whicn is still fresh in many memories. 
My father inherited from him not only a good 
faim in a fuU^ settled district, but a larj^e quantity 
of wild land in a region where the white man, at 
that period, had Bcaroely ever ventured save as a 
.hanter. 

The love of adventure which had induced mj 
grandfather to become a pioneer, descended to his 
son ; and this, together with a natural desire to 
improve his prop^v, prompted mv father to rent 
hit farm in the " settlements,'' ana remove to the 
wilderness very shortly after his marriage. 

My mother, herself the daughter of a genuine 
backwoodsman, cheerfully accompanied him, and 
delightedly shared his hardships as well as the 
vrosperity which gradually rewarded his toils. In 
the second year of their sojoam in the forest 1 
was bom, and until my eighteenth year I was 
nerer actually out of the wo<k1s. 

Up to that time my education was neceaaarily 
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wbieh made them consider me little better than an 
idiot They could not underataod how a man with 
thews andf sinews such as mine should shrink 
from encountering hardship and peril — fhinffs 
which the/ had sought for, rather than avoided, 
from their youth— and content himself with 
writing verses and reading books, which, to their 
untutored minds, wei-e arrant nonsense. One bj 
one. as I declined their invitations to join them in 
their daring forest sports, those of my own age 
dropped away fhim me, and ere long I had ac- 
quired amonc; them and their elders the unenyiable 
reputation of a coward. 

Alice Campbell was the daughter — the only child 
— of a rough backwoodsman, whose rugjgedness, 
both of mind and manner, was alone relieved by 
his strong affection for her. His sole redeeming 
quality, aside from this affection, was indomitable 
courajre, which he had proved in a hundred perils, 
and the want of which in any other man he de- 
spised beyond all failings. 

Alice was, indeed, worthy of his fondness. 
It seemed to me one of nature's most singular 
freaks that she should be the child of that uncouth 
old hunter — as awkward and ugly as one of the 
beard he hunted. But the anomaly^ was in part 
explained when I came to know his history. In 
his youth, Ralph Campbell, thoush never hand- 
some, was well-formed and manly. During the 
Indian troubles of 1812, he had had the good for- 
tune to rescue a gentleman and his daughter from 
the savages, just as they were about to be tortured. 
The heroism he then displayed won the young 
lady's heart, and her beauty woke in his a passion . 
that was invincible. In spite of the wealthy 
father's opposition they married, and she accom- 
panied her husband to the wilderness, never see- 
ing any of her family again until she lay on her 
deathbed, ten years afterward. 

Her father was then summoned, became recon- 
ciled to ber, and after her death took his grand- 
child, Alice, to his home in Virginia. The old 
man spared no pains ormonev in her education, 
and she resided with him until his death, which 
occurred in her seventeenth year. She then re- 
turned to her father, who had given up his roving 
life, and settled upon a farm some ten miles from 
myjown house. 

Though so long separated, the tenderest affection 
existed Detween them, and for more than a rear 
before I met her, she had been the light or the 
old man's dwelling, her own loveliness and refine* 
ment being all the more striking from the strong 
contrast which everything surrounding her pre- 
sented. 

My parents had soon perceived my inclinations, 
and were well content to receive my darling as 
their dadghter — for no one who knew her could 
help loving Alice. It only remained, therefore, to 
obtain ber father's consent; and in tne evening of 
the day on which she bad made the sweet confes- 
sion that her heart was mine, I rode over to find 
him, and formally ask that consent. 

I found Ralph Campbell, surrounded by several 
of hid cronies as rough as himself, in what m^ht 
be called the "forum" of the village— for it was 
the place where everybody met u> discuss the 
importiint questions of the day—the store of the 
principal trader. I was well-Known to most of 
them ; and, though I knew that for sometime past 
the/ had not been friendly toward me — a feeling 
which I had set down to envy — I had no hesitation 
in mingling with the group, and saluting them 
politely. They received me very coldly, and, as 
soon as an opportunity offered. I requested Mr. 
Campbell to grant me a private interview. 

Without moving fW>m his seat, he rudely sur- 
veyed me from top to toe, and then turned most 
contemptuously away, as if I was not worthy of 
ao answer. My neat and somewhat fashionable 



attire certainly afforded a striking contrast to the 
buckskia and homespun suits of those about me. 
and this mi^ht naturally excite scorn in a back- 
woodsman, if he had been a stranger to me. Bat 
I felt at once that Ralph Campbelrs contempt had 
another source, though I could not divine it» 
nature. 

To quarrel with him, however, was, of course, 
the most remote thing from my desire, and curb- 
ing my resentment as well as I could, I civilly 
reiterated my request. 

** I've no secrets from any of my friends, young 
man," said he, rudely. ^ If vou'^ve got anything 
to say to me, spit it out here.'^ 

Astonished at his demeanor, so utterly unex- 
pected. I replied, with much embarrassment, that 
the suDJect on which I wished to converse with 
him was not calculated for public discussion. 

*' I don't agree with you," said he, still more 
rudely, ** for I Know what you want of me. You've 
come to ask roe for Alice ; but let me tell von, 
once for all, that no one of vour breed shall bay* 
Rouffh Ralph's daughter wnile he's on top o' the 
earth to say nay 1" 

Thunderstruck at these words, at first I could do 
nothing; but stare at him stupidly, in silence. A 
snickering In ugh that ran round tne circle restored 
nvr self-possession by rousing my auger; but there 
wits too much at stalLe for me to give way to wratt 
yet, and, with a powerful effort to control myself, 
I managed to ask him plainly what his objectioii 
to me was. 

The answer was much more unexpected then 
aught that had gone before, and a hundred times 
more astounding. 

" You're a sneaking coward !" said he. with aa 
expression of withering scorn ; '' and if that's not 
objection enough for any father in Old Kaintuok, 
I don't know wnat is!" ' 

The blood rushed to my head in a torrentp-my 
brain was in a whirl! ¥ot an instant I thought 
to strike the old man to my feet ; but the sweei 
face of his daughter rose up before me, and I 
drew back. Again the sneering laugh ran round 
the circle, and afforded me another vent for mj 
consuming rage. . 

Like a wounded lion watching a chaiice ie 
spring upon his assailants, I faced the ribeU 
crew. 

*< Ralph Campbell." I said, slowly, ''you are 
her father, and, therefore, sacred from me. 
But if any other man dare say such words ie 
me " 

The words had scarcely passed my lips when % 
youth— a rough churl whom I had louff suspected, 
but disdained, as a rival— stepped oefore the 
crowd, and interrupted me. 

** I'm your man, Frank Atherton I" cried be, 
insolently. ^ I'm Ben Burton, of Snake Creek. 
Everybody knows me— and / say you're a sneak- 
ing cowara I" 

Instantly the fury which I had so violently sup- 
pressed flamed up, and I gathered myself together 
to spring upon him. Bui at that moment my eyil 
fortune culminated. 

In the very act of rushing at my foe, I Ml 
prostrate at his feet— blood gushiiig from my 
mouth and nostrils, and the sneering laugh of the 
bystanders once more ringing in my ears ae I 
sank into complete insensibility. 

The crowd supposed— and, afterward, I could 
scarcely blame them, for fainting was something 
unknown to their rugged natures — that I had 
actually been frightened into a fit by the near 
prospect of a fight. 

When I recovered mj senses, they had all de- 
parted—probably deemmg me unworthy eyen of 
Bity— and I was alone with the trader wlie owned 
le store. The first words of hts which I under- 
stood brought back the reooUeotion of aU I hmi 
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endured, tiid. wiM wUh thame snd wrftth, I 
ruabed m>m itie buildioff, mouoted mj borse. and 
r^de madly away into fne forest, intent only on 
pursuing the slanderer, and washing out the 
insult in bis beat's blooo. 

If I had found Burton that night, my soul would 
doubtless ha^e been stained with murder, or I 
should have been slain. But he was not at his home 
— whither I rode— or expected there for some 
days ; and when 1 returned to the Tillaee, think- 
ing to find hhn tbere, I learned that he nad gone 
to another town some thirtr miles away. 

It was too late to follow nim that nijofht, and too 
late to return to my own home. Wearied in body, 
and tenibly depressed in mind, I, therefore, 
sought the little tavern ef the village: and, bavins 
seen my horse provided for, retirea to the bed- 
room to which toe landlord conducted me. 

Exhausted with the torrent of emotion which 
for the last four hours had convulsed me, I ex- 
tinguished the light, and threw myself upon the 
bed without undressing. To sleep, however, was 
imDOssible. 

One by one the noises In the house died away as 
its inmates retired to rett, and, at last, all was 
profoundly sUent; but the stillness brought me no 
repese. 

The time went slowly by, and had reached that 
hour just before the dawn which is, proverbially, 
the darkest, when suddenly a fearful shriek burst 
on my ears 1 ' 

Broad awake, and sittinr upright on the instant, 
I stared into the black dartLuess as if my eyeballs 
would start fhom th«lr sockets* That horrid 
' scream still rang in the air, dying away among 
t discordant echoes that repeated and prolonged it as 
if they would carry it to neaven's very gates : and 
just tjeiiore me — so near that 1 eould almost touch 
them, and on a level with my oi^ face — I saw 
four shininff points that I instanttr knew to be 
eyes, thoogn no human eyes ever msbed so like 
to flame! 

Again that horrid veil awoke the dismal echoes, 
and so terrible was ibe shock that it conveyed to 
my nerves that I bounded from the bed to the 
floor without knowing that I did so. Scarcely 
had I gained my feet when my outstretdied hands 
encountered a smQoth surface that seemed covered 
with hair, and the next instant 1 was down upon 
the floor, clasped in the deadly embrace of an 
invisible monster, whose teeth and talons pierced 
and tore my flesh in a dozen dlflerent places at 
once, with a sharp, flery pang, as of red-hot irons ! 

For a few moments I was less friehtened than 
astonished, but as I struggled with my unseen 
sssailant, / sttddenl^ dUcovered that U had two 
h4ad$t and mot€ than four Umbtf VfUh btU a Hngle 
body/ 

I did not cease ^ struggle, though the efibrt 
was entirely mechanical, and was not in any way 
the result of wilL 

The sharp, burning talons of the fiend continued 
to rend my flesh; his hot breath and venom 

Soured upon my face, apparently searing it to the 
one ; but still my hands grasped his dual throat, 
And still my qnivering muscles strove to tear him 
offl and cast blm fVom me I 

The eflbrt^ tremendous as it was, proved vain. 
And now the grey liffht of the dawn came stealing 
in at the casement making plainly visible the 
white ceiling above me, and family revealing the 
furniture of ULe chamber. , 

Ob, God, most merciful I banish {h)m my mind 
the memoir of that moment, supreme in horror! 

My bands still ffrasped the hairy throats, the 
mynad claws still rent and tore me, the four 
ffleaming eyes still glared into mine, M, h$yond 
thoBe evtif no vestiff4 qfaform was titibU/ 

The fiend who so palpably clutched my asonised 
body, and who seemed Intent on dragging my 



soul forth, to bear it to his infernal home, wia 
viewless, though tangible — a solid, moving, 
breathing form, utterly invisible, save the four 
bUizing eyes that seemed to flame with the flres pf 
Gehenna! 

With or Inst effort of profound despair, I 
wrenched the unseen monster i^m its deadly 
hold, and, b .. Bering to my feet, fell down again, 
with a shock that shook the house, once more 
perfectly insensible 1 

« • • • • 

<' Where am 1 1 Was not that Balph CampbelFs 
yoiief" 



I was fying on the bed in the jame chamber, my 

)dy and head swathed in voluminous bandases, 

and Alice lierself was bathing my brow with a 



body and head swathed in voluminous band 
and Alice lierself was bathing my brow w 
cooling lotion. Roush Balph stood at her i 
his rugged face beammff joyously, and his bnnniy 
hand clasping mine as u he never meant to let go 
of it. 

'*It's me, my bov. and no mistake!" cried be, 
ezultingly; *' and here's Alice, too, who may 
marry you to-morrow, if she likes 1 A man who 
can fight two hall-starved, f^ll-grown wildcats in 
the dark, without a we'pon—and kill *em, too— 
hasn't got much coward about him, I'm blessed if 
he has r 

pourteous reader, that was the simple, uBvar- 
nished truth. The landlord of the tavern had 
lately caught a pair of wildcats, a male and a 
female, and bad them confined in a wooden cage, 
which he had placed in a loft over the room I 
occupied. They bad broken out of their cage, 
and made their way into my apartment through a 
tra|>-door, havinjg; nrst entangied themselves m s 
fishinffonet^ which bound them together, and 
caused their bodies to seem like one to me— 
probably, also, preventing them from clawing me 
quite to death in our struggle. 

As to their invisibility, everybody who has 
hunted such beasts knowa thai their peouUar, 
ausky color renders it ahnoat impossible , to 
distinguish them amid the trees, even in broad 
day. The grey light of dawn would exactly match 
their hue, and this, together with the dimness of 
my sight from the straining it had uiMlergOD% 
fully expkiBS why they were indiscernible to me. 

In due time my darling Alice became my wUk 
and Ben BmrtK^n, of BnUce Creek, was my ** best 
man " on that interesting occasion. He and his 
comrades were thereafter quite satisfied that the 
man was no dastard who, in their expresaive 
Western phrMe, could ^whip his weight in 
wildcats!"^ 



The Treasurer's Wife; or, 
She Wbite Vowd«r. 



OHAPTO X. 



It was a pleasaat farmhouse on the rise by th« 
edge of the timber-land, and below it^ away Apt on 
the rolling prairie, waved the golden orestg of 
Ralph Conway's wheat, neariy a section of land 
in one broad, oeautifhl field. 

<< A week more of this weather," said Ralph, aa 
he stood in his doorway, ** and it will be .ready 
for harvest. The old life was a wild and a meny 
one, but thin is better. Tf I can get that once to 
market, goodpbye mortgage." 

** Ralph, dear," a clear, sweet voice came ring- 
ing from within the house, " what is in this littu 
box I have foond in your trunk! It's a wbite 
powder of some kind." 

'*Well, Marian, that depends on how you take 
Jt. If I work up a little of it in horse-salve, or 
bog-cholera medicine, it's very good, and it^s 
great for rats, and it's a pretty strong remedy for 
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and you know how msnj robbariM thtre ha.w 
been of late." 

" Is it in the Treaaurer'a office f" 

** Yes ; and there's more coming in eyecr dar.*' 

" Why don't you put it in the bank?" 

« Because it would be no safer there. The bank 
Taolt is a miserable old cellar, as easy to get into 
as a wood-box. The old safe in the office is 
stronger, I beliere." 

"Kit what can you dof 

'' Take it away somewhere tiU I baye to par it 
out. If I should be robbed, it would ruin me.*^ 

** It could not injure your good name, Ralph," 
said Marian, with a smile that told how dear it was 
to her; but her husband's lip trembled agidn, 
with the same strange tremor. 

An hour later, Ralph Oonway was on his way to 
the little " country town," some five miles awAy, 
not only to. look after matters in the Treasurers 
office, but to make arrangements for his hanrestiiig. 

The ktter was not very difficult, for the ''har- 
Test force" of a region like that is generally 
pretty thoroughly organised, and ready for prompt 
action. If. howoTer, any professional Eastern 
burglar had been looking oyer Ralph's shoulder, 
as be examined the doors and locks of the ok! 
safe in the Treasurer's dingy office, he would 
likely hare shook his head as Ralph did, and won- 
dered that men of this day should trust their 
yaluables to such an old rattletrap. 

" It would be an awful thing on me," he mut- 
tered; "but the bank's eyen worse, for it may 
break down any day, eyen if no one breaks into 
it. I must haye all this in safer keeping as soob 
as I can." 

As Ralph mounted his horse to start for bome^ 
he was hailed by a tall, gaunt» wrinkled-faced, 
keen-eyed old man, who exchanged with him a 
few general remadnk about the crops, and then said : 

"I don't mind tikin' your erop o' wheat mjsdf 
at a fidr reckoning/' 

**I suppose not, Mr. Gardner," said Ralph, 
" and I suppose you'd reckon it just a little under 
the mortgage; but I've a notion it '11 oyerreaoh 
that, right smart. The markbt's good just now." 

" Oh, ye won't do itr-won't yef Well, aU Pye 

Sot to say is, I don't keer. Only jest you come to 
me, that's aU." 

« Don't you worry aboat that," said Ralph; 
but his fiace showed, as he rode away, that he wa$ 
worryinjg about tha^ or something else. 

Just m the edge of the yillage, another hoiee- 
man, as different as possible firom himself, rode 
up and joined him. 

Ralph was a rather fine-looking fellow, with 
keen, bright hazel eyes, and curling chestnut 
hair, and in his dress and manner Aowed un- 
mistakable signs of cultivation, while the new- 
comer, although the horse beneath him eyidently 
had good blood enough, was as unmistakably a 
ruffian, and of no common sort at that. His bold 
black eyes snapped as he noticed the expression 
of disgast with which Ralph returned his greeting, 
and he said : 

*'I understand afl that, and I'ye come to say 
I'ye had enough of it. Hero aro you, that ain^t 
no better than I am, a-rolling In all sorts of good 
luck, and hero am I without a place to put my 
head in. Thb yer country's getting to be an 
onsafe place for me, and I'm goug to put out for 
somewhar else." 

" I won't be in your way," said Ralph. 

** But, yon are,'^ said the fellow, surlily, as they 
rode on side by side. *' You know I don't mean 
to go till I'ye bad a show at that bank, or the 
county pile, and Bill he won't moye without you 
say so/' 

I'' He will never get it." said Ralph. 
<* Then, I tell you what, Ralph Conway, if yov 
don't stand out o' my way in this matter of onm. 



some other things ; but you needn't season any of 
your cooking wub it." 
"Why not f What is it r 
"Kever you mind what it is, so ^ou don't taste 
it. Put it back where you found it ; it's deadly 
poison to human beings. 
" V\l put it right into the flro." 
" No, no, Manan. It won't do any hurt whero 
it is. Please don't disturb it." 

Ralph Conway boasted that he kept nothing 
conceialed from hb wife, and she would, therefore, 
have never dreamed ot searohing any paper or 
box of his for scents ; but that queer little powder 
had aroused her curiosity somewhat Now that 
she knew what it was, however^ she really thought 
no more about it. 

A strange fellow was Ralph Conway, and he had 
wonderfuUy winning ways of his own. A strange 
fellow, and the way ne got on in the world of Wu- 
bur County had made some of the older settlers 
open their eyes. Nobody knew where he came 
from, and he bad certainly brought very little with 
him besides his handsome person, his quick wits, 
and his oily tongue. With this small start, how- 
ever, a little more than three short years had hwm 
enough to secure him a very fair degree of suc- 
cess. Almost against her own will at fint, he had 
won the heart and hand of Marian Hurd, and 
even her father had so far yielded his prejudices 
as to accord her a dowry of the land on which the 
ripe wheat was now nodding. That very land, to 
be evre. bad been mortgaged for farming capital : 
but Ralph Conway baa shown himself a shrewa 
and worldng manager, and all things had gone so 
well with him, that old Squire Bird was more 
than a little proud of his son-in-law. 

That was not all, however for Ralph's ready 
and busy tongue had so won his way, that an un- 
expeotea pootical change had brought him into 
office, and he was now the Treasurer of Wilbur 
County. There was less to be wondered at in 
that, seeing it was so new a region, compara- 
tively ; but a great mnny shook their heads dubi- 
ously, and asked themselves '* how he did it." 

Ralph was summoned in to dinner before long, 
and when he had finished it, he once more brought 
op the subject of the white powder, explaining to 
his wife quto freely its many uses and misuses. 

'<rm glad," said Marian, « that we have nobody 
around who might accidentally get hold of it, and 
hurt themselves." 

** Thatf s so," said Ralph. « Such things as that 
ought always to be kept under lock and key. 
Wffe," he added, after a pause, <* there are just 
two things that trouble me." 
" What are they, Ralph f 
** The fint is that mortgage. It falls due in 
about three weeM ^^ ^^^t fund I shall have to 
sell my wheat in the stack in order to meet it. It's 
a thoroughly ihatk operetion, and old Gardner 
wouldn't give me an extra day if I failed to pay 
up." 

'* Bat you won't fail, Ralph. Fd speak to father 
about it, but I know he has paid out every dollar 
for land, and is in debt besides." There was only 
a veiT slight look of anxiety on Marian's face, 
for she could see the waving wheat through the 
open window, and she knew it would bring quite 
enough, even if sold in the stack. 

'* Then," said Ralph, "the wheat must go, even 
if we lose by it." 

** I don't oare for that," said Marian, ** so Igng 
as we keep our good name, and pay our debte. 
But what else troubles vou ?" 

A slight tremor of her husband's lip, as she 
uttered the words ** ^od name," had reminded 
her to make this last inquiry. 
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n kt tO Wilbur Oomiij know that joti're a 
ftate's prison bird, and an esoapod eonviet 
What 'U that thero wlft o* jonm saj to that t" 

Balph't fkce was deadlj pale, and his flnsen 
gripea oonmlsitelj at the handle of the pistol in 
his iMMom. Whj he did not draw it he conld not 
havt explained to himself. 

** Come now, none of that," growled his com- 

S anion. ** There's other eyes t^ mine onto ja. 
haU I tea BiU to go ahead? Whar do ye ^eep 
the money f* 

** In the bank, of course^" gasped Ralph. 

•*Well,whatshaUIsayr 

''Wen, I don't care; go ahead/' said Balph, 
desperately. '* Tell him to ffo in." 

*'But won't Tou come wifli us?" 

"No, nerer!" exclaimed Ralph, 
to be a free man, and a true one." 

"Are yet" sneered the other, as he turned his 
horse and rode away. 

As Ralph Oonway rode slowly on toward his 
home, ana the sweet wife who was awaiting him, 
he mntterad to himself: 

"Free? Tme? He? No. I am the shiye of 
those old crimes— of that horrible old life. I am 
bound to these devils who beset me now. Bound 
by memories that are worse than chains. Is such 
a man firee? Is be frse when be feels within him 
that he is the same man that once wore prison- 
grey, and looked out through oxoss-barred win- 
dows?" 

A little farther he rode, and again his thoughts 
burst out in speech. 

"True? am I any more true than treel Hare 
I been true to hei^— to Marian ? Hare I told her 
what a man I am ? Or did I let her tie her life to 
mine without one word of fair wamioff of what 
she was doins? Was that true? Yesi I lored 
her. and I mMe her love me ; but was it not an 
awnil lie to come to her and win her, as if I was a 
man with a pure life, and a name unstained?" 

Ralph' a face worked torribly, as he reproached 
himself in bittor, broken sentences : but it was 
once more calm, and clear, and loTing. when he 
reined in his horse in Aront of bis vine-grown 
door, and threw himself off the saadle to be 
preased in the loving arms of the sweet wife he 
had mftde so utterly his own. 



OHAPm n. 

BvTBaAL days more went by, and then oama the 
harvest— busy, rapid, sweeping— with its whirring, 
elattering reaping-machines, and their dusty, 
aweltorinff com of followers and he^era. Very 
different from the old-time harvests are these of our 
Western wheat-fields ; and in a wonderfully short 
space of time the high, well-set stacks or dose- 
bound sheaves stood un in the bright sunshine, 
waiting patiently for the coming days of the 
thresbinflr-machine. 

" A splendid crop," said every one. 

" Likely to thresh out more'n thirty bushel to 
the average acre. It's just wonderful what luck 
Balnh Conway has. He^s gettin' rich fast." 

This last remark came fh)m old Squire Hard, as 
be gated ezultingly across his son-in-law's field 
on toe morning after the harvest, and as he spoke, 
Ralph came up. 

OT course tnere was the crop to tslk about, but 
the old man had something else on his mind. 

" Been to town this momin', Ralph ?" 

"No. Whafsupf 

"WelL then. Tve newa for ye. Some fellers 
busted the M bank last night. Did vou have 
anythincthar?" ^ 

BaiphMi £soa flushed and whitened, but he an- 
•wared firmly : 

"Not a cant. I wouldn't trust such a TauH aa 



that, even if I felt like trusting the eoMsn 

ItMlf." 

" Just yonr luck- or. rather, Fd say, Jost yonr 
Judgment. I don't reckon they got muen of any- 
tbii^, anyhow, an' it hain't done the bank-credit 
any good for lolks to find ont how mighty little 
they bad to lose." * 

Ralph asked aU about the partionlars of the i 
robbery, but it appeared that there was no clue * 
whatever to the perpetrators. They had evidently 
been men who knew their business, and had left 
things all straight behind them. It was likely to 
be a nine days' wonder, and no more, for the 
plunder obtained nad been so very small, that 
nardlv any one felt a yery deep interest in follow- 
ing tne matter up. 

After bis father-in-law had gone, Ralph Conwav 
mounted his horse, and rode away with feverish 
haste toward the town. 

Before he had gone half-wsj, however, Ralph 
was hailed and halted by the same mysterioni| 
threatening, dark-browed stranger who had 
crossed his path on the former occaaion. 

" Well," said Ralph, " I hear that you and Bill 
have done yonr job at the bank. Are you satisfied 
nowf 

" Satisfied ?" growled the stranger. " Satisfied 
with a few hundred of gretiaj currency, for a risk 
like that? What mane you fool us about the 
county money? Do ye know this 'ere way o' 
doing business won't go down ? I know whar ye 
keep yer funds now, and I warn ye to leave 'em 
thar» Bin's as mad as I am now, and we won't 
wait for any more words ftom ^ou. Hind, now." 

And with this stem wammg, the stranger 
turned his horse, and rode away across praine, 
leaving poor Ralph Conway with burning oheeks 
and tingling veins, every throb of his heart rebel- 
ling adnnst the tyrannv under which his old sins 
seemea to have placed nim. 

Rid of his threateoiuff acquuntance^ he struck 
spurs sharply into his norse's fianks, and dashed 
away at fuu speed toward the viUaee. 

The swift motion may have aided in settling his 
determination, for when, a couple of hours later. 
Ralph left the Treasurer's oflSce— althouffh ha haa 
not dared to confide bis fears to any of his sub- 
ordinates — he brought away all the money he 
could, carefully stowed abK>ut his person. He 
only left in the old safe a few packages of bills of 
small denominations, whose Imposing size belied 
their real value. 

" I don't mind a thousand," said he, as he rode 
along homeward ; " but if they'll be satisfied with 
that, and clear out, I'll manage to weather it 
through some way. If it wasn't for the mortgage 
to pay, I'd think nothing of it. That'll be ul 
right in a day or two now. I'm glad I've got a 
good bargain for m v wheat." 

It was a hard thmg for a man to be asssiled as 
Ralph was, and he could never have stood it so 
well if it had not been for the constant thought of 
the pure heart and loving smile of his young and 
trusting wife. There, too, waa a source of weak- 

I must preserve 



ness, for he thought to himself: 
" She would die if she knew. 



mv good name, ever, for her sake. Oh, Marian, 
wbv did you manr a man like me ?" , 

Strong as was his will, and accustomed to dis- j 



semblinff, his terrible position was wearing upon 
him. and he felt that it was a hard thing to look in 
Manan*s eyes, and feel that he waa '* neither f^ree 
nor true." 

Still, when he reached home that day. and told 
Marian the story of the robbery of the bank, ahe 
fully approved of his preoantion in bringing so 
large a share of his trust to where ite presence 
would never be suspected, and where, at teast^ his 
own watchful eye and strong hand would be ready 
to defend it. 
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"I ooqM fight pretty hard mjs^lf/' said MtriAO, 
**if ii was DOcesUry. I should feel that I was 
fighting for yoo, and for your ffood name. We 
had hf^tter both iW^ xli^n Iqs^ tEat. Hovr much 
hAve Tou brought!" 

"there ia OTcr flvc ihouAnnd dollars here," said 
Eatph, ben din If dn^'u oTer the packages of bills 
ha l^ud laid (in th^ tub I a, 

" Ta that allf" Mked Mariflo. 

"NeArly. 1 beliere xhetc h iomemore, in small 
blUs. It will be Mfe^enoiigh, any way, perhaps. 
Bu^h fellows are Dol opt to atrike twiA so near 
llie flame \yl&ci\'* 

'* &?till,'* sttid hi. , 
It all. Where aball too pot kf* 

*'ln my trunk '^ aaid Kulph. "There's do 
•ther place where I oan lock it up." 

And then he told her how he bad made a good 
bargain for his wheat, and how it was all to be 
|iaid for in plenty of time to meet the mortgage ; 
tad he tried oard, in discussing their plans for the 
ftiture, to send away the nightmare tboughis and 
memories and fears that were driving him almost 
•ruT. 

when Ralph Conway went to bed that night, it 
was long before sleep came to shut out his troubles ; 
and even then his dreams pursued him with shapes 
borrowed from the future as well as the bast, apd 
more than once he wns startled wide awake. But 
for disturbing Marian, he would have gone out to 
spend the rest of the night in the open air. 

Morning came at last, and Ralph would gladly 
have mounted his horse, and ridden at once to the 
Tillage, but he was oppressed, so to speak, with a 
dread of appearing to fear. He had a horror of 
seeming to Know anything more than others, tor 
he felt that a certain kind of knowledge raraly 
falls to the portion of the innocent. 

It was really, wonderful with what coolness the 

Souug ** County Treasurer" manased to attend to 
le morning duties of his farm. Tbey were but 
light, DOW that his one large crop was safely 

Sthored, and they were all done oy breakfast 
ae, for, as has been said, Halph was a worker. 

Before breakfast was over, however, there 
was a soupd of horses* fSbet on the dry, hard 
road, and then a chorus of shouts at the gate ; but 
before Ralph and Marian oould reach the door, old 
S<]uire Hord stood on the threshold, and beoind 
him were the excited faces of half a doxea men 
from the village. 

'* Ralph I" almost shouted the old man, "them 
robbers have come agin 1" 

** What have they done this time V* cooUy re- 
plied Ralph. 

"Done! Why, they've bust the safe in vour 
efilce^and earned away all the county funds. 

Other voices were coiming in with a torrent of 
Mrticulars, and other additional information : but 
Ralph managed to muster a sort of cool half- 
laugh, as he answered : 

'^Well, no, squire. I reckon it isn't quite so 
bad as all that.'^ 

**Notso bad! Whiat do yod mean? Haven't 
we come right from there?" 

" I don't mean they haven't spoiled that rickety 
old safe," said Ralph, " and they may have got 
some money— I can't say just now much— but 
Wilbur County didn't elect a fool for Treasurer. 
The county funds were not there !" 

*' Not there I Tou don't say so I Why, where 
were they?" 

"In a place of safety — that's all. I haven't 
trusted that old safe, ana I hayen't liked the look 
of things this good while, and so I looked out in 
time." 

"Just your good lock, I declare!" exclaimed 
his father-in-law; and then, he added, with some- 
thiog of pride as well as of very great relief, "Or 
nthtr, I ort to say, if s just your good judgmeat 



and foreithoagbi Thar ain't no nioh thing •• 

And so the neighbors all voted, and Ralph Con- 
way mounted his horse, and rode awity to the 
yillage vvith them, to ascertain the precise amount 
of the damage. 

CBAPTUl m. 

Ov course Squire Hurd and all the rest went 
with him, and more than one futile attempt was 
made, in neighborly curiosity, to wrest fh>m 
Ralph the secret wnere he had deposited the 
public funds ; but, at last, Ralph replied : 

" Nobody has a right to know about that hot 
my sureties and the County Court. And so long 
as DO bank or safe in these parts seems to be safe, 
I'm going to keep my own counsel. No ofience: 
but, you see, Fm responsible for the mon^y, and 
I ean^t afford to run any risks." 

This was a statement of the lase that went far 
toward satisfying «yerybodv, and in a. yery little 
time the;r were all at the I'reasnrePs office. It 
was a dingy little affair, built of stone, with an 
sbsord external assumption of , soUaity and 
security, but a regular humbug, in ita way, for 
any purpose of m one v -keening, though perliaps it 
had oeen good enough in the log-cabin oaya when 
it was built. 

Ralph found quite a crowd gathered, bat his 
clerks, and the "officers of tne law," as the 
sheriff and his deputies oalled themselvea, had 
taken possession and kept the office clear, awaitinff 
his airiyaL Quite a number of lengthened ana 
serious faces waxed wider and brighter when the 
truth was announced, and the County Treaaurer 
arose at once several degrees in popular esteem. 

" Didn't fool Ralph Conway muchl" 

" He knows what he's about." 

" I voted for him, and I'll do it agin, next time, 
sure." 

"You hot I will." 

The complimentary remarks flew thick and fast, 
but Ralph paid little attention to any ot them. 
After a careful examination of the battered safe, 
whose twisted and wide- thrown doors testified in 
a sort of dumb and helpless way to the utter 
fbtitity of the resistance they bad offered, the oool 
and steady-yoiced Treasurer re<^uested the sheriff 
and a few others to stay with him for a " council 
of war," and all beside to l^aye the office. 

" Tou aee," he said, " all of you, we must make 
an effort to catch these fellows, and we've got to 
lay our plans sharp. When any gang of robbers 
get as bold as this, it is time something was done. 
We can't tell whose turn mav come next. I'm 
only out of pocket a few hundreds, and it won't 
break me; but Til spend twice as much more to 
find the men that did it." 

A good brisk cheer greeted this public-spirited 
declaration, as the crowd slowly and reluctantly, 
but quite obediently, a4iournea their session io 
the "stores " and other places of common resort 

Ralph's consultation with the offioera of the law 
impressed those gentlemen with a deep sense of 
his acumen, and his several suggestions were 
unanimously adopted as "the very thing" that 
each one bad thought of, and was about to re- 
commend. If the general public, howeyer, had 
expected to be maoe any wiser at the end of the 
" council of war." the public were disappointnd ; 
for all concerned emerged from the Treasurer's 
office as if with a padlock on their lips—not a 
word of intimation as to their plans could their 
most intimate friends get out of them. 

Moreover, after the sheriff had transaoted some 
special business at his own office, swearing in two 
or three extra "deputies," he and the seyeral 
members of his jwkm were speedily in their 
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mMIm, gmUopiBg off Id differant direotiotit, but 
aU to "parts rnkDOwn." 

As for Ralph Conwaj, he oould not have 
aToided, if he bad wished, the coropanj of his 
father-in-law, on his road home, and do ioter- 
rnptioD befell them hj the way. 

The sqaire was a shrewd old fellow, and he 
oomforted Ralph with the stroog expressioD of his 
doubt if this loss could be made to fall od him. 

** ADThow," he sold, " it vould be carried over 
to Dext year's accounts for settlement, and the 
profits of the office would make it up several 
times over. You're frettio' on splendid, Ralph.' 
he added; *' this yearll clear yertarm— won'titf" 

" Oh, yea," was the reply. " Vre sold my wheat 
in the stack for more'n enough to lift the mort- 
gage. I'll hare money to stort on for another 
year without going in debt." 

*< If s an awful waste to sell it that way, and all 
the cost of rai»in' and hanreetin' to come out of it. 
Beckon ye didn't realise much more'n half what 
ye would have done to have threshed it?" 

«'0h, yes, I did," said Ralph. "Til hare 
SDOogb to make me as easy as an old shoe I 
don't mind this thing a bit. That is, when 1 get 
my money. Gan*t oooot on it till I've got it, you 
know f ' 

'* Course not," said the squire. "When do ye 
git your pay?" 

*^DaT after to-morrow," replied Ralph. " And 
then I'll begin to feel like a f^^ee man 1'^ 

<* That's so," the squire said. " Well, I reckon 
m go home. My love to Marian." 

For the short remaining distance, Ralph rode 
slowly and thoughtfully, muttering wearily to 
himself as he went : 

" They ought to be satisfied, now. Tve only 
taken care of m^rself, and I left for them a good 
enough slice, seein' it's all got to come out of my 
own pocket. What. hungry devils they nre, any- 
way 1 I only wish I dared to have them caught. 
I could have done it. just so easy ! That wouldn't 
do, however. Therd be sure to come right out 
on me with that old affair. Unless." and Ralph's 
lips grew white and hard as he said it—*' unless I 
conla see that they were shot when the.y were 
taken 1 If they cut up much more, I can raiae the 
county, and have that done!" 

Even as he spoke, his horse had halted of his 
own accord in front of his master's gate, and 
Marian stood by it, her pure, brave face looking 
up lovingly to greet her nusband, with a serious 
but still cheerful and encouraging smile. 

'* Ralph, my dear, don't look nke that over it 
It isn't so very tcmble— is it?" 

Ralph sprang from the saddle, and clasped her 
in his arms. 

'* No, my own dailing I Oh, if I had only always 
had von by me !" 

** I wish vou had, dear. But you have got me 
now, haven't you ?" 

A strong tremor shook, the (Vame of Ralph Con- 
way as the thought flashed hotly through bim : 

** Would she ever have been mine — would she 
be mine now, if she bnete /" 

He felt the galling chains of his old life were on 
him still, and, for the first time since their mar- 
riage it exceeded even Marian's power to bring 
the light fully back into her husband's fiace tbu 
evening. 

The next day was spent by Ralph mostly in the 
village, and he had a rasping and unpleasant tiilk 
with old man Gordner about the mortgage, fur, to 
tell the truth, that money-lending, properiy- 

Sasping personage had been rather disappointed 
an otherwise by the success of the wheat crop, 
and the sure prospect that he was to get no mere 
than his Shylock-uond demanded. 

As vet the sheriil' and his aids were only able to 
report that they had found ** signs and indica- 



tfons/' and Ralph was more than a little relieved 
at discovering that these amounted to nothing 
at all. * 

CSAPTBR XT. 

Ralph Conwat'i nerves were good— in fact, 
they were wonderAilly firm— but that night he 
went to bed with such a load of care on heart and 
brain, that sleep was out of the question. He 
tried hard not to toss, for Marian's innocent eyes 
were closed in peaceful alumber ; but all night 
long he lay painTuUy thinking over and over the 
sad and evil things that he had known in his short, 
eventful life. 

He had been a bov once— he remembered that 
— and not a very baa boy eitl^r, as boys^. And 
then he bad jgrown to be a man, and had launched 
out in life with such prospects as might well have 
warranted evin more of coirffort tud hftppinu*<i 
than, to all fnitword jsceming, were gtiiheritii|;r 
around him now. And tlien had com^ hot, tcrcr- 
ish pulses; wild, unhallowed dreanis of lawlets 
adventures and forbidden picn^ures; dt^eds dooe 
for their own fierce excilemtjul, and repeated tor 
unlawful gain ; a anlft and Meady descent on that 
fascinating track whose mile poals are crimes, 
and whose goal is aure deatmciion. And then» 
too, he could recall «i nig htmors-vialoQ of an i>nd 
that crowned it. all— arreit ; trial; cflu miction; 
sentence, and ihe dnrk% lerrible eutombmeDt of 
prison-liie; and then the fierce exultation of suc- 
cessfully planned and ejtecutifd ©scape frotii 
durance. 

There had come a good impulse then — he was 
sure of that: the desire' to cut loose from evil 
associations; to begin life anew ; to make himself 
a new name, and an honest home. He bad acted 
on it, and he had striven hard, and for a time he 
had thriven well. Was it all to be deatroyed now ? 
Was the avenging Nemesis of his earlier evil to 
follow him, in the shapes of his old companions in 
guilt, to blacken and tear down the fair edifice he 
had been building on this distant border? 

If Marian had been awake, if indeed she had 
known all. she might have told him, even in her 
shame and grief at the knowledge, that no real 
harm had yet come to bim, or could come, so long 
aa he clung to his determination to no bight? 
Perhaps he had already failed, somewhat, in his 
very dread of what might be; but if he would 
only ^et be firm and true to Umself and her— true 
to Ood's own teaching of true manliness, all 
would surely go well witn him. 

All rested with himself, and he had her future 
and his owd in the keeping of his own will. Were 
thev not one? . * 

The night had been a dark and cloudy oAe, and 
no light of moon or stars had come in through 
the open window to disturb the dim shadows of 
the room in which Ralph was lying, nor had he 
any idea of the hour. It had been a terribly long 
nighty and he wished for the mornin;; to come. 
The very darkness seemed like a weight upon 
him. 

It was really only a little often midnipht, though 
Ralph would have thought it later, when suddenly 
it seemed to him that the gloom around him liftc<5 
and lessened. Objects noor the window began to 
stand out a little, and lialph lazily raised himsel> 
on his pillow. 

" The dawn ? No, it cannot be an vwbere near 
time for sunrise yet. But what does all that light 
mean ?" 

He might well ask, for it was swiitly growing 
brighter, and strong, irregular gleams were dart- 
ing across the outside gloom and in at tiie open 
window. In an instant more he was on his feet, 
and hurriedly half-dressing, for there was a va^iiu 
sort of fear at bis heart 
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MariaD, too, was arouied: but she itayed for 
nothing, and went directly to the window. She 
hod not been wide-awake enough at frst to eren 
ask questions: but now the exclaimed : 

"Kalph! Husband 1 What does this meant 
ETorvthing seems on fire I" 

Ralph Conway was a man of wonderful nerve, 
for he did not even then come to the window, but 
belted on bis pistols, caught up bis rifle, and hur- 
ried downstairs without a word. Once in the 
open air, the whole truth burst upon him in all its 
fearful reality, for, as Marian had sold, ** erery- 
thing seemed On fire!'' 

At least, every tall stack of the gathered wheat, 
Fome of which were at quite a distance from the 
house, was in a swiftly-climbing blaze, and no 
earthly power couM avail to save them. No 
human being could be seen, howeyer, even by 
that now glaring illumination, and Ralph's 
weapons might as well have been left behind. 

" Kalph,"^said the yoice of Marian, as he stood 
gazing at the ruin, "who can it be that hates 
you so V* 

"The arch-fiend himself. I guess," said Ralph. 
' ** He must be a fiend, whoever he is ! I could 
kin such a man as that, Ralph, and would only be 
doinc right. Oh, isn't it a pity V* 

Before long the neighbors began to arriye, 
drawn, some of them, from miles away, by that 
*erce red warning on the sky, and many and 
eilmest were the expressions of sympathy, the 



l^TofTera of aid, and eren the eneouragemaats to 
future yengeanee. 
Ab for Katoh, be had been at first like a ramo 

' stunned, for it peemed to him as if almost eyeiy 
hope in life was going from him in those eddpng 

I pyramids of smoke and fiame. He thought oi' the 

' mortgage, and of old man Gardner, and of his 
hopes for next year's business ; and Mariaa, also, 

I thought of the aarae ; but her husband had oavker 

I and more terrible things on his mind, in .which 

I she had no share. 

By the time the sun was up, the last stack was 

! only a low, smoking, smouldeiinx heM» of bla/^ 
ashes. They had evidently all been fired rerj 
nearly at the same time. The neighboring wooos 
and fields had been promptly and thoroag;fal]r 
searched br Ralph's mends, and his own yoioe, 
in counselor direction, was soon heard ringing 
out as olear, as firm, as full of manly common 
sense as usuaL 

If' Ralph Conway had before stood high in the 
estimation of the men of Wilbur County, they 
were ready to marvel at hitn on tlie morning* or 
the fire, and would have voted for him for maw- 
thing in their gift. As for old Squire Hnrd, m 
was already beginning to calculate what part of 
his own broad possessions he should pledge for 
money to help Marian's husband, for his respect 
and aiimiration knew no bounds. 

Before noon all was duiet, and even the idlers 
had disappeared toward the village, or iThererer 
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else their dlnoera awaited them. Ralph had 
saddled his horse, and now stood by the gateway, 
ready to mount 

'* Ralph," said Marian, **it seems as if I never 
loved jou SO before ! 1 never dreamed how truly 
brave a man could be. Don't be cast down, 
Ralph, dear." 

" Do 1 look cast down?" asked be; and as her 
blue eyes searched his pale, stem face, they found 
an expression there which they had never noted 
before— a look they did not like to see, but that 
was not downcast. 

** No, Ralph. But 1 know this is hard. What 
shall we do about the mortgage V* 

** That is what I must care for. There are two 
things pulling at my heart. One is the necessity 
of getting ready for old Gardner day after to- 
morrow, and the other is my desire of revenge on 
the men who have ruined me." 

** Not ruined, Ralph— I am sure of that. Our 
good name cannot be harmed by mere misfortune, 
and as long as we have that we are not ruined." 

A bitter smile flashed across the face of her 
husband ; but it passed, and then he stooped and 
kiased her, sprang upon his horse, and galloped 
away toward the village. 

Marian stood and gazed after him for a moment, 
and then« as she turned to re-enter the house, a 



sad, proud, loving smile arose m her face, for that 
man, whom disaster seemed powerless to shake; 
was her husband ! 

Ralph knew that every ''offioer of the law^' 
and every available deputy, was that day fruit 
lesslv spurring it over distant roads and across 
lonely prairies, after burglars and incendiaries, 
and pernaps he was, theretf^re, little surprised that 
betbre hegot to town he was again joined by the 
dark, ruffianly and threatening horseman. The 
young man's faqe grew set uia white as be once 
more recognised his enemy. 

** Are you not gone yetf" 

^*No, not yet,'^ said the stranger, coldly. 

" Are you not satisfied ¥" 

** We reckon it's about time you lamed tbnt it 
won't do for yon to trifle with Bill and me. "What 
made you take away the county funds V* 

**l left you your share," said Ralph. 

" TbftI ain't fair. Tou didn't work fair with us, 
and so we won't let ye up." 

" 1 found that out last night." 

''Reckon ye did. Are ye ready lo come to 
terms now, or do ye want more?" 

''What terms do you want?" asked Ralph. 
I " We don't care for so much m ore of the moner. 
f A little, added to these two haul?, '11 ^ o ftr towaixl 
i takin' both on us whar we like it better." 
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*< Will Ton go then, and leare met*' 

''We'll take the old oath on it, an' yon know 
BlUandme'll keep that." 

** Well, then, we're near the village now ; bat if 
I can't see yon on my way back, I will before the 
moon rises. ' 

The ttrangcr wheeled his horse, and rode awaj 
af mysteriously as he had come ; but Ralph's air 
and manner, as he rode onward into the village, 
seemed rapidly to undergo a change. Even in 
another sharp encounter with the old man Gardner 
— which surely awaited and came upon him — he 
was as frank and easy, and as sure ot meeting the 
mortgage on the day, as if his whcnt had never 
keen Durned. Thei^ were letters also awaiting 
him, and when he bad flnished them, and parried, 
and batfled and out-talked the scores of his 
almost too friendly visitors, he again mounted his 
horse, and rode for home. 



OHAPTIB T. 

Obbat was Marian's delight^ that day, when her 
hnsband, on his return, informed her that he 
thought he had made arrangements which would 
enable him to at least shift upon the future the 
burthen of the mortgage, and she was quite con- 
tented that his explanations went very little 
farther. He would tell her all about it, he said, 
next day. 

" Sorrr for it, Marian," he added, " but I must 
go back to town by dark, and I may not be home 
again until it it quite late. You won't be afraid, 
iSllyour 

•* Oh, no, not a bit," said Marian. "And vow 
won't stay later than is necessary, I know. Will 
you, dear t" 

The atfeotionate question was stopped with a 
kiss, and the setting sun saw Ralph Conway once 
more on his way to the village. 

Tlie door of the County Treasurer's office was 
locked against all comers that evening but the 
light from within streamed through w dingy 
windows until long after midnight 

Meanwhile Manan Conway sat alone in her 
home, made doubly lonely by the thought of what 
bad happened ; and yet, as she gazed out through 
the open window upon the now desolate-seeming 
field oevond, the verv sight brought to her heart 
proud thoughts of tne brave husband who had 
Dome that loss so well. It was drawing toward 
nine o'clock, and Marian was wondeiing If Ralph's 
business would detain him much later, when a 
stoong thrin of fear suddenly shot through her 
finme; and as she turned her eyes back again 
npon the dusky room behind her, she became 
terribly aware of the fact that it contained other 
beings besides herself. Dark, shadowv, silent, the 
forms of three tall men had dided noiseleo \y 
into the bouse, and so absorbed nad Marian beon 
in her deep reverie of her husband, she had not 
even ftli their presence, as now she did. until 
they stood in U>e room, and hot a few paces behind 
her chair. She did not scream — she could not— 
and a deep, harsh, croaking voice bade her ** keep 
•till, and no harm should come to her." 

One of the three stood close by Marian's chair, 
as if to ensure hor quiescence, while the other 
two began a rapid search of the house, as if for 
some object of whose presence they were already 
sure. In a very few moments more, Ralph's trunk 
was dragged into the middle of the room, and its 
lock snapped like n toy under tools of tbe robbers. 

Marian boked on, in «u agony that grew deeper 
and more intense with every instont ; but. although 
eve^ nerve in her body writhed and quivered, she 
thought of her husband, and was silent— silent. 
bat her heart seemed to gather new power trom 
ber terrible experiment ; and not only did she see 
the rough and hairy hands grope for and lift from 



the trunk the precious packages of bills wbo!*e 
absence on his return would be like ruin, iadat<U 
to Bal:<h, but she saw that one small white box, 
with its cover tightly tied, had been oast out upoo 
tbe floor, and had rolled to her very feet. Even 
then she did not stoop to pick it np, but the skirt 
of her dress seemed to move forward and over it 
of its own accord. 

And now the same .harsh, croaking voice that 
had first spoken^ broke out in a rough aemblaaoe 
of mirth, and said, between its bursts of unseemly 
laughter : 

''Bill, my bo^r, I reckon Rah>h Conwav'll think 
we mean bis this time. Haul out yer flask, win 
yer?— an' if the missus'll hand us some glasses 
we'll be polite, and drink her health beibre we 
break up our visit." 

Loud and grating was the laughter, and rapid 
as lightning was Marian's motion toward tbe box 
at her feet as she was rising to obey tbe calL Tlie 
light that came in at the window was dim, b«t it 
was sufficient, and Marian was glad there was no 
more. 

It took but a moment to get three tumblers 
trom tbe cupboard — Marian would hardly bare 
thought she could have been so quiok — and ibtn 
she saw the man called Bill lift up one {^ass after 
another between him and the wmdow, and bslf- 
fill it with tbe contents of a large flask whioh hs 
had drawn from his pocket. 

" Now, boys, ready !" croaked the voioe. 

'* Then here s tbe health of Ralph Conway sad 
his wife, and a good crop of wheat to 'em next 
year I" 

£ven in that gloom, Marian could see tbe glssses 
meet the hairy lips, all above which was hicuieo in 
the black cloth masks the men had on; but si e 
tayed to see no more, for ihs box in her hand mas 
mpiy, and the horror of it seemed to sive her 
wings as she turned and fled away into toe ni^bt. 

A confused sound of human voices, expressiDg 
she knew not what, followed hoarsely behmd her • 
but Marian noted nothing more until she foan J 
herself knocking at the door of her own father's 
house, two miles awav. 

A little after midnight, the sheriff of Wilbur 
County, as he rode down tbe village streot, was 
bailed by the voice of Ralph Conway in a beartw 
•'Good-night," «^ ,. ' 

•* You are late at your work?" said the sherift. 

'*Tes ; but I'm for home now," said Ralph, aad 
with that be spurred away. 

At the rete be rode, it required bat few minutes 
to bring Ralph within sight of his own homestead, 
and be found it strangely alight, as if there was 
company in every room. 

'* 1 reckoned tDe>''d be there by this time !" be 
muttered, to himself, as he reined in his bono ; 
*' and there's old Squire Hnrd at the door — and 
Marion I Well. I'm a free man now, and FU be a 
irue one— but it was a near thing. I was bad ail 
over, for the time, and I deserved it as much as 
they did. I'd have got it, too, if I hadn't seen 
Marian stoop for that box. It made quiok work 
of those fellows. Awful!" 

And now he was at his home; and then, as 
Marian threw her arms around his neck, sbe 
sobbed: 

«<0h. Rslph! Ralph!— I did it for youl It 
seemea so hard to have you sufl'er any more. I 
didn't mean to be wicked.*" 

Then followed a rapid recital of the events of 
the evening. Squire Hurd bad not ventured to 
come over until he had summoned armed and 
stalwart company from the neighborhood, and 
they all agreed that the wonder waa that the third 
robber btxl not shared the fate of his comrades. 

« Perhaps be didn't drink," said Ralph." 

**Ym gkd!— oh, Vm so glai— that he dido*S! 
If s all terrible !" sobbed Marian. 
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bat these are . Uaving me at BeTenteea ia the same position as 



<*TeSv Marian/r 4aid Balpk ; 
cUrabtlees the i 
and the o£&oe, 

wonid have rained i^ , -- ^ 

Kow we shaH hare no move of them." which he should have withdrawn it from, doubled, 

"Nerer mind, Harianr' here exclaimed her 'had he not been prostrate at the oritical moment 
father; **r\l pa^r old Gtardner'a mortg^^e. It , whfn his attention was moat needed. So I, his 
sha'n't be said that everythin|r'8 agm ye. Only only daughter, w^ left penniless. 



re aame gang that Tobbed the bank, have been left thousands of others — with youth, 
e, aad that burned the wheat, Thej beauty, and health, but nothing more. His enor- 
uined Qieif they had not been atopped. mous wealth had been invested in a speculation, 



look put yon don't ever take u into yer be^d io 
pisen yer husband.*' 

'<0h, father!'' exclaimed Marian; apd Ealnh 
Conway' a faee turned deadly pale, but no Miigbt 
Marian in his arms, and exclaimed : 

" We won't have any more white powders, nor 
oounty money, nor any such had work, in our 
bouae ever again !" 

Theirs was a stranse and a terrible temptation ; 
and, though there baa been evil as well as good in 
the heart of both husband and wife, who shall 
judge Marian's passionate impulse, or the weak- 
ness of Ralph Conway's desperation ? 



OeaiM &Ailroad--ll6«oeiit of 

0t- HleholM riain- 

Tbb Mont C6nis Railroad and its famous tun- 
nel stand amons the great engineenng works of 
the Nineteeuth Century, incidents ip the history 
of the new kingdom of steam. Onoe applied to 

travel, steam has compelled revolutions in dl ^. 

departments. TeleKrapDs came— mountains are \ wash dishes, and cook equ^.! to any professional 
levelled, or piercea— valleys boldly crossed by in the country. Father used to laugh over this 



In theory, J was independently original. I bad 
always condemned the .pverstrained ideas of edn- 
oatea women, who starved at teaching and em- 
broidery when thev might be comfortable at bed- 
making, and had insisted that, were I dependent 
on my own resources, I should throw such pseudo- 
genteel ideas to the wind. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for putting my preaching into practice, and 
1 discovered how mucn easier it is for one to talk 
than act. 

Before I could make up my mind to pursue the 
course I had always advocated, I tried to hunt up 
some compromise. Although a good musician, I 
knew music-teachers were a drug in the market. 
My voice was remarkably fine| as I knew fW>m 
competent judges; but a pubUc sineer I wonld 
not be, and m no other capacitv wouldit avail ma 
I was a good linguist, but haa no talent for ia* 

Sarting xnowleog^e, even had this field not been 
lied to overflowing ; and so, after enumerating 
all my accomplishments, I found none which 
would actually afford me subsistence. My one 
talent was a domestic onj. I could sweep, dust. 



alnjost aerial Dridges. 

What would the ages past have thought of a(n 
iron road over Mont C6nis, much more throuji^ 
it? The bleak scene shows a station far above 
vegetation, with nought in view but bleak rock 
and snow, and ice. The road is peculiar, as are 
the locomotives and cars. The ordinary brake 
would be of little avail in descending such a slope. 
The centre rail is part of the machinery for mak- 
ing the downward career moderate, as well as for 
aiding the engine to secure its upward course. 

Mr. Fell is the engineer who triumphed over 
all obstacles, by establishing a satisfactory system 
for this roadftom St. Michel to Sure, as a prelim- 
inary to serve travellers until the tunnel should be 
completed, a work now happily accomplished. 



giriish eyes perfection"; but In justice to myaeff 
be it JEDown that he itever miatrusted the fact 
nntil It was prooer I should confess it. Just 
before he left tor India, he took me aside into the 
little bay-window of tbe library. 

"Winnie," said he (mv name was Winifred 
Cole), *• here is a ring which 1 wish you would 
wear while I am gone^^ and his large brown eyes 
looked down into mine with a strange, intense 
gaze which I scaro^y dared interpret, but which 



faculty of mine, and declare it incompatible with 
my social position. 1 fairly used to envy the 
maids their duties. Now I bad an oppoi-tunity of 
vitalising past pnnciples, and resolutely putting 
down what I denominated ** false pride," I pro- 
ceeded to avail myself of it. 

In the first place, I wrote Harry, telling him my 
present position, future prospects, and where to 
address his letters until future notice ; then packed 
up my plainest, most useful articles of clothing, 
and started (or the "Great Metropolis." My 
moral courage wasn't suflScient to allow me to 
begin my social warfare among my friends and 
associates. 

The day after my arrival in the city^ I stood 
before a palatial stone mansion, the mistress of 
which had advertiseo for a cnambermaid and 
waitress. I was ascending the stoop, but remem- 
bering when half way up, retraced m^ steps, rang 
at the area-bell, and was soon seated m the dining- 
room, awaiting Mrs. Fanshawe's entrance. After 
a tedioua while she came—a haughty, handsome 
woman, who, with a supercilious nod, began : 

*' You came in answer io my advertisement?" 

"Yes, madame," I answered, rery foolishly 
indignant at her assumption of superiority. 

Somethiitg in my tone made her look up. She 
had scarcely glanced at me before, and she was 
evidently surprised at my appearance. I was 
dressed plainly in a dark cloth walking-suit, and 
mink furs (I had disposed of my sable set), but 



Four Years of Ind^endeace. 

Harrt Warekn at twenty-three was in my ' room, awaiting Mrs. Fanshawe's entrance. After 



prevented my making any reply. •* Well," he , suppose that even then I scarcely resembled the 
continued, after a moment's tender scrutiny, - minority of servants. After a sts^, which, from 
' " ' ' any one else, the lady would have deemed unbear- 

ably * ..-'., 



which I fear I endured very awkwardly, for I was 
hesitating? between a strong desire to run away 
and a' still stronger one to remain, "am I to put 
hon?" 

How he knew that I meant " Yes" is more than 
I car imagine, for I answered never a word; but 
certain it is he put the glittering solUaire en ray 
willing hand, and then, drawing me close, kissed 
me tenderly. After that, evervthing was under- 
•tood between us, and it was ae'ttledlhat in three 
years he was to return and claim me as bis wife. 

After his departure everything went on smoothly ^ ^ ,. 

for^ few months, then father was taken ill, and, , mate fRen^ of father's. \iho was just enough of a 
--^ - < . . . . ^^ ^j^ j 2^2^^ ^ admire my ioeao on the self-aupportini£ 



bly impertinent, she asked : 

*^ Where did you live last?" 

" In Massachusetts, madame." 

" What is your name?" 

"Winifred Cole." 

" Have you a reference from Your last plaoe?" 

" No, madame ; I came away becaose there waa 
no one loft to serve I" and here my Toioe gcevr 
husky ; but I cleared i^ instantly, and proceeded. 
" Here is a letter teom the Bevereod Ur. >«^," 
naming a prominent Boston clergyman, an inti- 



after a short bui very painfld sickness, 
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tabjeot, and who had written, at mj dictatioD, 
what is yalffarly termed a *' recommend." 

She read it through earefiiUj, ecratinised me 
again with the most unblashing effirontenr, and 
concluded by Mceepiing mj humble serrices, a 
month, on trial. I began mj new life the next 
mominff. M j potition with the other eirls ihaped 
itself. I was of a different order, and thej under- 
stood it. I nerer meddled wiUi their affairs, was 
always willing to render them any assistance, and 
we got on far more amicably uan would have 
been expected. Mrs. Fanshawe was a Terr orer- 
bearing woman, but her daughter Virginia— a 
young lady some year or so older than myself— 
was infinitely worse. 

I remember, at dinner, on the first day of my 
menial experience, her eye caught the fla^ of the 
diamond Harry had siren me. It was a superb 
affair, worth probably thousands of dollars, 
although I had never been interested in its in- 
trinsic value, and she made scTeral excuses to 
fi me near, in order that she might examine it. 
had put away alt my other jewels, knowing full 
well they were not becoming my position: but 
that ring I would not remoye, but clung to it m a 
kind of suoerstition. After that night, however, 
J removed it from my finger, and wore it on a 
ribbon out of sight. 

But to return to my story. As I was leaving the 
dining-room for hot water, I heard her murmur 
some slur concerning the ring, and knew that she 
was my enejny. She possessed one of those petty 
minds which conceive it an insult that anv one 
beneath her in the moneyed or social scale sdould 
possess anything she herself might desire. 

Well, time went on in this way, and never a 
word did I hear from Harry. The place where I 
had directed him to write had not been visited by 
a single letter, and in desperation^ I wrote him 
again. Months passed, but 1 received no answer, 
and finally, with a duU, dead pain at my heart I 
would not analyse, I decided that his aristocratic 
prejudices (for Harry was a bom aristocrat) were 
more than equal to bis love, and tried to drive the 
matter ftrom my mind and heart. Not an easy task ! 
for such a course was so utterly different from his 
straightforward way of settling things, that it 
puzzled me continually. 

In the meantime my daily life was not of the 
hraf^iest. Virginia Fanshawe was a petty tyrant j 
bat insignificant insects are capable of occasion- 
ing one great discomfort, and on this principle 
she annoyed me excessively. One morning I was 
dusting the music-room, where little Bertha (who 
was very different from her mother and sister) sat 
practicing ; a diflScult trill occasioned her a deal 
of impatience. I saw what the difficulty was, and 
desirous of helping the child, who was moment- 
arily expecting her imperious master, explained 
the passage, illustrating how it should be played. 
She was rery grateful, and after that, when in any 
trouble of the kind^ would come to me for advice. 
With a child's quick intuitions, she understood 
that it was not a matter to be ornited about, so 
none of her relatives knew aught of my musical 
knowledge. One day she came to me in ^;reat 
distress. Herr Carlo had given her a new piece ; 
she had played it over and over again, but could 
not succeed in eliciting either melody or expres- 
sion, and he was coming that morning, and 
wouldn't I please play it for her? Mother and 
Virginia were out shopping, so I need not fear 
intrusion. I pitied the cbud, and learing the 
hanging-basket I had been trimming, went with 
her Into the music-room, and ran over the most 
intricate parts of her new lesson. 

** Now ploy something for me,** urged the little 
temptress ; and, nothing loth, I took up the Letter- 
song from *' La Perichole,'* and sang it through. 
At the close, I was greeted witti ^plause, too 



boisterotis, as I knew, to haire ema—te d fnm 
Bertha's tiny hands, and taming, I eoDflroalad 
her dark-fsoed German teaeher. 

'< Wonderful!" wM he, with a lace wfaieb 
erinced genuine sppreeiation. **Meea Bcrtha» 
will TOO mtrodnoe me to (his yoiiag lady f" 

Bertha laughed with a cfaild^s freedom from en- 
barraasment. 

<* Oh, this is Winifired, our chambermaid I" 

His astonishment found rent in a yery suggea- 
tive whistle ; then he said, petulantly ; 

" Why are you a chambermaid f With a Toioe 
like that, you can moke your fortune anywhere." 

Bertha was listening with all intentness, and not 
caring to have mv remarks reported to the house- 
hold, I answered in German. At this hia eyes 
opened still wider, and he had Just begun a TcSie- 
ment protestation, when the door opened, and in 
walked— Mrs. Fanshawe and daughter. 

** Upon my word I" began Miss Virginia, wifih 
an expression which might have been excuaable. 
The situation was rather astonishing. There I aat 
on the piano-stool, listening to Herr Carlo' a excited 
talk, of which neither of the others coold under- 
stand a word. I rose, and would have passed 
from the room, but he mtemipted me. 

" No," said he. " stay I" and then, tumhis to 
Mrs. Fanshawe, he commenced an excited on- 
slaught in his broken English. She did uot under- 
stand, that was plain, so lyolonteered to interpret. 

** Mrs. Fanshawe, 1 was singingfor your daugh- 
ter, when Herr Carlo entered. He has done me 
the honor to admire my voice, and wonders I work 
in the capacity of servant when I might be wealth/ 
and honored in a public way ;" and without heed- 
ing Herr Carlo's interrupUng gesture, I walked 
fh>m the room. 

What they said siter my departure, I do not 
know ; but I was not dismissed — probably owing 
to Miss Virginia Fanshawe. She feared that by 
turning me away, they would fairly drive me into 
fame and fortune, and so contented herself with 
petty persecutions. 

Thus four rears passed by. I should not h*Te 
remained, had it not been for a lingering hope that 
some day Harry would return and se^ me oat. 
He was the only one of all my friends whom I had 
infbrmed as to my residence and real position. 
My relatives, on either my fatbei's or mother's 
side, were wealthy, eentraoted people, who would 
have giyen me a home, but would condemn 
bitterly any auoh step aa I had taken, so I mer- 
cifuUy kept them in ignorance, although, to do 
them justice, they triea perseveringly to aiacoTW 
my whereabouts. 

One morning, Mrs. Fanshawe and dsug^btw 
came to a late breakfast. They had b^n to a biJl 
the night before, and were talking it over. I stood 
behina the elder lady's chair, as she h^^an, 
lang^dly : 

'nVell. Virginia, your lost conquest is decidedly 
a desirable one." 

The young lady smiled (I may have omitted to 
mention that she was beautiful). 

" Yes, indeed ; they say he is immensely 
wealthy, and no one can dispute his personal 
attractions. I have invited him to call." 

" That is right," said Mrs. Fanshawe. approT- 
ingly. " Your father knows all about nim. fie 
is worth probably two millions, and bos the finest 
estate in Massachusetts. They call it Warrenville. 
He has lately enlarged it by purchasing the beauti- 
ful Cole Place, wnich was just adjoining, yon 
know. General Cole died intestate." 

" Yes," said Virginia, absently ; " 1 haye heard 
something about it?' 

I felt mvself trembling fW>m head to foot, and 
the cnp of cofl'ee which fwas passing slopped oyer 
into the saucer. 

'*You are very careless," said the young*? 
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Udr. iniUbl J. The j did not notice my tgitation, 
and I was thADkfol ; bnt aftej 



after that, my lite was a 
omitbrnal ferer. 

Harnr Warren came twice, but nerer asked for 
me, and mr cap of bitterness was fall. After his 
first call, I '• gare warning "; but before the expira- 
tion of my month, I heard that he was coming to 
dine. I receired accidental information of this 
upon the morning of the day he had arranged to 
ooma. What to do I did not know. To carry 
out my independent ideas in a fitting manner, i 
should have waited upon him as upon other 
ffuests ; but this I could not do, and in despair, I 
turned to the good-hearted Hibernian who some- 
times acted as my assistant. 

" Mary," said I, *' wiU you wait upon the table 
formetonifhtt" 

**Shure,'^ she replied, in astonishment, ''and 
Misthress Fanshawe would be afther me with a 
long sthick." 

I coaxed and ar^ped, told her that the lady 
would scarcely reprimand her before a guest^ and 
that afterward I would explain matters satisfac- 
torily, and finally succeeded in gaining the girl's 
consent. 

Evening came, and with it Hairy. Trembling 
like a culprit, I sat in the kitchen, while m^ ally 
attended my duties. I could hear the dining- 
room oonyersation between the clattering of the 
dishes. 

*' So you have bought the Cole estate t" asked 
Mr. Fanshawe. ''It was very yaluable-^was it 
nott" (Thb was a genteel way of disooyering 
how much was paid for it.) 

"Yes," answered Harry, quietly. "General 
Cole spent the best years of his life in improving 
and experimenting on his home, and made it one 
of the most beautiful spots in the United States." 

"Did he really die so poor as has been re- 
ported?" pursued bis inquisitor, meroilessly% 

"At the time of his death he was a poor man. 
He had invested his whole fortune in — ^ stock, 
and being taken sick at the time a withdrawal 
would have been profitable, lost apparently all. 
After his death, the affisir was put into the hands 
of lawyers, his only heir beinff a daughter" (here 
his voice trembled), " who bad no understanding 
of the position. Tney were negligent, and allowed 
the thing to remain m a quiescent state until the 
stock has come up again, and the enormous 
amount he invested is more than doubled." 

The merchant listened to this story attentively. 

" Lucky sirl— his daughter 1 How old did you 
say she isf^ 

" Twen^-one probably now," answered Harry. 
" She was sixteen when 1 last saw her. 1 started 
ftom India immediately upon hearing of her 
fkther's illness ; but when I reached here, he was 
dead and buried, and she had gone. A person 
answering to her description was known to have 
sailed on the Cleopatra ; but, you know, the vessel 
was burnt at sea, and I suppose she, with the rest, 
went down;" and here Harry, whose voice was 
unusually huskv, swallowed his coffee, and would 
have ohansed the conversation : but Mr. Fanshawe 
wss one or the men who must know the whys and 
wherefores of everfthing. 

" But," he persisted, ^' what would the giri do 
that for? She had relatives here. Why should she 
start off* in that steamer?" 

It was evident that Harry was getting desperate. 

"Because," said be, in ringing tones, ''I hap- 
pened to be nearer to her than any of her relatives. 
I think she was on her way to me," 

After that, there was an embarrassed pause, and 
in a few moments they adjourned to the parlors. 
AU was plain to me then. He had started f^om 
India before the arrival of my letters, and, con- | 
seaoenUy, never received them. The idea of • 
geuig to'liim in my trouble had ney^r occurred to 



me, and I wept hysterically at thought of the 
nobility he had ceded me which I did not possess. 

Good-hearted Mary looked at me in unfeigned 
perplexity. 

'^Mary," said I at last, realising that I must see 
him as soon as possible, " will you take a note up 
to Mr. Warren for me ?" 

"Nol no!" she answered. "Mrs. Fanshawe 
could be afther killing me now, as it is." 

"Well, you need not fear Mrs. Fanshawe. I 
will promise you a place worth ten of this. You 
shall live with me ;'^ and here I cried again. Mary 
crossed herself devoutly ; she evidently believed 
me mad, and I continued: "You heard them 
talking about that rich young lady whom Mr. 
Warren thought was drowned r' 

" Shore an*^ I did!" 

" Well, that was me/ I am Winifired Cole, you 
know." 

" Give me the note I" said the girl, excitedly, 
taking in the whole tbinflr. 

Very hurriedly, I wrote : 

" I am not drowned. Come downstairs, to 

" WiNHW." 

Mary ran upstairs like lightning, entered the 

rf lor with a sturdjr step, and advanced to Harry, 
stood by the dining-room mantel, and waited 
events, in less than two seconds' time I heard a 

auick step descending the stairs, and in a yery 
ttle second more I was clasped close in the dar- 
ling's arms. The Fanshawe ramily followed upon 
hislieeis. They evidently thought the house on 
fire ; but their fearful faces changed most forbid- 
dingly upon perceiving the tableau which greeted 
their astonished gase. Howeyer, Harry explained 
it all to their satisfaction, and to-day the Fan- 
shawes are among my would-be friends. I went 
out to a little parsonage that evening, though, and 
changed mv name. Harry thoufsht I'd been in- 
dependent long enough, and so did I. 



CNirioiis 7acts« 

Toads are not the only animals which have the 
power of living for a considerable time without 
nourishment and communication with the external 
air. Two Hying worms were found in Spain in 
the middle of a olock of marble which a sculptor 
was carving into a lion for the royal family. These 
worms occupied two small oavities, to which there 
was no inlet that could possibly admit the air. 
They subsisted, probably, on the marble, as they 
were of the same color. This fact was verified by 
Captain TTHoa, a famous Spaniard, who accom- 
panied the French Academicians in their voyage 
to Peru for the purpose of ascertaining the figure 
of the earth. He asserts that he saw these two 
worms. A beetle of the species called caprioom 
was found in a piece of wood in the hold of a ship 
at Plymouth. The wood had no external mark of 
any aperture. We read in the Aflches dePnmnee^ 
June, 1772, that an adder was iound alive in the 
centre of a block of marble thirty feet in diameter. 
It was folded nine times round m a spiral line : it 
was incapable of supporting air, and died a few 
minutes after. Upon examining the stone, not 
the smallest trace was to be found by which it 
could have glided in, or reoeived it. Misson, in 
his travels uiroogh Italy, mentions a cray-flsfa 
that was found uiye in the midst of a mass of 
marble in the environs of Tivoli. M. Peyssonel, 
king's physician at Guadeloupe, haying ordered a 
pit to fa« dug at the back of his house, was told by 
the workmen that live frogs were found by them 
in beds of petrifaction. M. FeyssoneL suspecting 
some deceit, descended into the pit, dug the bed 
of rook and petrifactions, and drew out green 
frogs, which were aliye and exaotly similar to 
what we see vwwj day. 
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Thm Two Angels* 
Bt H. W. Lohotxz.x«ow. 

Two AKGEU, one of lAM, and one of Death, 
Pssflod o'er the Tillage as the morning 1)roke; 

The dawn waa on their fices, avd beneath 
The sombre houses hearsed witb plumes of STOok% 

Their attitude and aspect were the game, 
Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one vas crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakos of 1 ght. 

I saw them pause on their celestial way; 

Them said I, with deep fear and doubt dppressed: 
••Beat uo; so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

■The plaoe where thy Leloved are at rest I" 

Acd He who wore the crown of aflphodds, 
Pescendina. at my door began to knock. 

And luy soul bank within me, as in wells 
The waters siak before an cartbquike's shook. 

I recognized the nameless agony, 
Tlie terror, and the tremor and the pain. 

That oft before had filled and haunted me. 
And now returned with tbrc^fcld atr^ngib AfMH. 

The door I opened to my hearenly guest, 
And listene t, for I thought 1 heard dod's Tolce; 

And knowing whatsoe'er Be sent was best, ) 

Dazed neimer to lament nor to rqi^oice. 

Then with a smila that billed the bouse with light, 
"Hy errani is not Death, but Lite," be said; 

And ere I answered, parsing out of sight, 
On his calesUal emoassy iie sped. 

Twas at thy door. O friend I and not at min^ 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath 

Pauidngdeseended, and with yoioe divine, 
WhispCTed a word that had a sound Uka Death. 

Then f!eU upon th^^ house a sudden gloom, 
A ahaiow* ou th03e fea.ures fidr and thin; 

And eofU^ ffcnn that Lush<'d and darkeued room 
Two angels issued, where but one went In. 

All is of God I if He bat wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain Itdls tirtck and loud, 

Till with a smile of light ou sea and land, 
Lo I He looks bank f^m the departing cloud. 

Angels of Life ani Death aliice are His; 

Without His leave they pass no tiiresliold o'er; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this. 

Against His msuiengera to shut the door? 



Mnrcloch's Rath.'*' 

A FAIRY TALE. 

Pat was as nice a boy a:f old Ireland holds ; and 
clever at his trade be d have biieo, ii oulj he'd 
learned one. But be'd never bad anv parents to 
speak of, and they taught bim notbfng, so when 
be was come to years ot discretion be earned bis 
living by running errands for bis neighbors. On 
market days b3 used to tramp to the town with 
commissions frona country folk wbo couldn't 
spare time to go ; and Pat could always be trusted 
to make the best of a bargain, and bring back all 
the change, for be was the soul of honesty and 
kindness. 

W» no wonder then -that be was beloved by 
ever^ ona, and got as much work as be could do, 
uud if the pay bad bat fitted tbe work be'd have 
been comfortable too. But as it waa, what he 
;rot wouldn't have kept bim in sboe-leatber, but 
for bis making both ends meet by wearing bis 
shoes in his pocket, ercept when he was in town, 
aad obliged to look genteel for tbe credit of the 
place be caae from. 

Now Pat was as sober a boy as tou*11 meet witb 
anywbere i« the world, from Ballyhillin to Ken- 

*Ifflth—e. kind of moat; *'a small drcular meadow 
rarrounded by a mound overgrown with furze buidiea.*' 
Baths are flnrorite spots with Irish fldrles. 



mare ; but tbe best of us may be overtaken, and 
Pat bethought him afterward of a cup of tea that 
some one }m eiven bim, thai bad a t^te throufch 
it that was neither sugar nor cream, ^Tbis woa on 
a market day that I am going to s^ok of, *nd 
when he started home in tbe evening, with bis 
parcels all correct as usual, he never betbougbt 
Dim to take oft' bis brogues, but tramped on as if 
sboe-Ieather were just made to be knocked to biti 
on the king's bigbwov. 

Well, everybody knows there are two wars 
home frdm the town ; and that's not meaning the 
right wav nor the ^vrong way, which my grond- 
tnotber (reft her soul!) said there was to every 
place but ooe that it's not genteel to name. There 
could only be a wrong way there, she said. The 
two ways home. from the town were tbe higllway 
and the way by Murdocb's Rath. 

Now Murdoch's Rath was a pleasant enough 
spot i 1 tbe daytime, but npt many persons cared 
to go by St when tbe sun was down. And in all 
the vearfl Pot had been going backward or forward 
to the town, be bad never come home except hj 
tbe high road. But on ^bis particular evemne, 
when ne came to the pUce where the two rooSs 
part, he got, as one may sav, into a sort of con- 
fusion. And tbis was bow 'h was. He knew^ oa 
well as any one, that Ije was a bit overtaken, and 
tbat it behoved him td take uncommo:i care, both 
of bimself and what be carried ; ao says be to 
himself, **Halt!" says be (for his own uncle had 
been a soldier, and Fat knew tbe word of com- 
mand). " Tbe left turn is the right one," said be; 
" and what Pm maning is.^at the right turn is to 
the left." And be was g^iwAown tbe high road 
as straight as he could '^^^[iirhlcb was pretty 
steadily, considering the rutt^fftjln suddenly he 
bethought himself, " And ww-^9» I doing?" says 
he ; " Mother Martin's strorff tfe* is to belhe ruhi 
of me, tbaf s clear. Tbis was my left hand going 
to town, and bow in tiie name of good Inck ooula ' 
it be my left going bock, considering that Pre 
turned round? It's well that I looked into it in 
time," says be. And he went off as fast down the 
other rdad as he bad started down tbat. 

Well, the road was only a lane, and a rourfi and 
narrow one, and Pat got along but badly. But be 
was a good-humoreciBoul, and when fie ttimbled 
first against one hedge and then against the otber, 
all that be said was, " There isn't far to ftiU." And 
when he caught his shoe on a stone, and fell with 
his face in the gripe of the ditch, he said, "I as- 
sure your bonoi*it*9 my head's to blame, though 
it looks to. be my f^0." for, Pat knew his own 
liieaning at the worst of tfmes, and bad as much 
reason in bim as any man in Ireland. 

Now, as good luct would have it, there bad been 
some rain lately, and Pa^s face was. in the water. 
and this was bow be eame out of it as sober as if 
Mother Martin's tea had never posse^ his lipsl 
And after that he got on bravely, thougn be^could 
not bethink himseif which part of (he rofui lieVo^ 
in^ and all of a sndden the moon shone out aa 
bright as day, and Pat found himself in Mtirdoch's 
Rath. But that was the smallest part of the 
wonder ; for the Rath was full of fairies. 

When Pat got in they were dancing round and 
round till Pat's feet tingled to look at them, for be 
was a good dancer himself. And as he sat down 
on the side of tbe Rath, and snapped his fingers to 
mark the time, tb^ dancing stopped, and a little 
man in a black hat and a green coat, with white 
stockings, and red shoes on his feet, comes up to 
Pat. 

"Won't your honor take a turn with us?" says 
he. bowing till he nearly touched (be ground. 
And, indeed, he bad not far to go, for he was 
barelv two feet high. 

" Don't say it twice, sir," says Pat. *' It's my- 
self wilt be proud to have a twirl wid ye/' and 
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before rou could look rouDcL there was Pat in the 
circle <lanciDg awaj for the dear lite. 

At first Lia ieet felt like feathers for lightDess, 
tsd it Mcmed as if he could have gone oo for 
orer. At lust, however, he arew tire^ and would 
hare liked to stop, but the fairies would oot, and 
so thej danced on ai^d on. Pat tried to think of 
somethiLg good to say, that he mi^bt free himself 
from the spell, bat aU he could think of was : 

"A dozen banks oi graj jam for Mistress 
Morphj. 

** Three gross of bright buttons for the tailor. 

" Halt' an ounce of tnroat-drops for Father An- 
drew, and an ounce of black pepper for his house- 
kseper." 

For these were what he had gone to town to 
retch, and he ran orer tbem in bis mind as he 
eame along, to be sure tej were all right ; and he 
could thine of nothin^^Ise. And it seemed to 
Pat that the moon was on the one side of the Rath 
when tbej began to dance, and on the other when 
the.yleft off; out he could not be sure after all 
that going round. One thing was plain enough. 
He bud duioed every bit of leather 6HL the soles of 
bis feet, and thej were blistered so that he could 
bardly stand; but all the little folk did was to 
stand and hold their sides with laughins at him. 

At last the one who had spoken to him before 
stepped np and said : 

" DonH break jour heart about it. Pat," says 
he; *' ril lend i ou my own shoes till the morning, 
rorrou seem to be a good-natured sort of a boy.'* 

Well, Pat looked at the fairv'fr shoes, that were 
the size of a baby's, and he looked at his own ieet ; 
bat not wishing to be nuciril, he says : 

"It's kindly obliged that 1 am to you, sir,"' 
says he. ** And if your honored be good enough 
to put them oo for me. maybe yon wouldn't spoil 
the shape." For he thought to himself, " Small 
blame to me if the little gentleman can't get them 
to fit" ^ « ^ 

With which be sat down on the side of the Rath, 
snd the fairr fitted on the shoes for him. But no 
sooner did they touch Pat's feet, than they became 
tltogether a convenient size, and fitted him like 
wax. And more than this, when he stood up, he 
didn't feel bis blisters at all, at all. 

" Bring 'em back to the Bath at snnrise, Pat, 
my boy," sa^s the little man. 

And as Pat was climbing over the ditch, " Look 
ronnd, Pat," says be. And when Pat looked 
round, there were jewels and pearis lying at the 
roots of the farze-bushes on the ditch, as thick as 
pcss. 

"Win vou help yourself, or take what's giren 
re, Patf '^saTS the fairy man. 

"Sure, rye learned manners," says Pat 
"Would vou have me help myself before com- 
pany? rll take what your honor pleases to give 
me, and be thankfuL" 

The faury man picked a lot of yellow furze-blos- 
soms from the bushes, and til ed Pat's pockets. 

" Keep 'em for love, Pat, dear," says he. 

Pat would have liked some of the jewels, but he 
put the blossoms by for love. 

" Good-evening to your honor," says he. 

"And where are you going, Pat, my boj?" 
the fairy man. 

•Tm going home," savs Pat. And it the fairy 
inan didn't know where that was, small blame to 
Dim. 

"Just let me dust them shoes for y^, Pat." frvs 
Ibe fairy man. And as Pat lifted up each foot he I 
oreatbed on it, and dusted it with the tail of bis 
zreen coat. "Home I" says he, and when he let 
JO, Pat was at bis own doorsten b<»foro he conld 
rK)k ronnd, and his parcels safe and sound with ' 
to. , 

l^ext morning h£ was up with the soc, and car- 



says 



ried the fairy man's shoes back to the Rath. As 
he came up, the little man looked over the ditch. 

** Good-morning to your honor," says Pat ; 
" here's your shoes." 

** You're an honest boy, Pat," says the little 

Siotleman. "It's inconvenienced 1 am wttiHmt 
em, for I have but the one pair. Have you 
looked at them fiowers thit morning, Pat, dear 7" 
he savs. 

"No, Fve not, su-," says Pat; "I'd be loth to 
deceive you. 1 came ofi as soon as I was up." 

" Be sure to look when vou get back, Pat," says 
the fairy man, " and good luck to von." 

WitD which he disappeared, and rat went home. 
He looked for the furze-blossoms, as the fairy 
man had told l.im, and bad luck to him if they 
weren't all pure gold pieces. 

Well, now Pat was so rich, he went to the shoe- 
maker to order another pair of broanes, and being 
a kindly gossiping bov^ the shoemaker soon 
learned the whole' t^iory of the fairy man afid the 
Ruth. And this so stirred up the shoemaker's 
greed, that he lesolved to so tne very next night 
himself, to fee if he coula not dance with the 
fairies, and Lave like luck. 

He found his wa^ to the Bath all correct, and 
sure enough the fairies were dancing, and asked 
him to join. He danced the i<oles off his feet, as 
Pat bad done, and the fairy man lent him his 
shoes, and sent him faOme in a twinkling. As ho 
was going over the ditch, he looked round, and 
caw uie roots of the (urse-busbes slowing with 
precious stones as if they had been glow-worms. 

"Will yon help yourself, or take whaf s given 
ye?" said the fuiry'man. 

" Fll help iryself;" haid the eobbler, for he 
thought — " If 1 ccn't get more than Pat brought 
home, my fingen are slit!er than I thought" 

So oe drove h* . bond into the bushes, and if he 
didn't get plenty, it wosn't for the want of 
grasping. 

W hen he cot tp in the morning, he went straight 
to the jewels. But nothing was to be seen but 
broken biu of mad. 

" I ought not to have looked till I'd b^n to 
the Rath," said he. "It's best to do all in due 
order. * 

But be had made np bis mind not to return the 
ff^ry man's shoes. 

" Who knows what power lies in them f * said ho 

So he made a Fmalf pair of red leather shoes, nn 
like tbem as could be, and he blacked the otheis 
upon his feet, so that the fairies might not know 
tbem, and at sunrise he went to the Katb. 

The fairy man was looking over the ditoh, as 
before. 

" Good-morning to you," said be. 

'' The top of the morning to you. sir," said tbe 
cobbler; ''^here's your shoes.'' And he banded 
him the pair that he had made, with a face as grave 
as a judge. 

The fairy man looked at them, but be said no- 
thing, though he did not put than on. 

"Have you looked at the things yoo got last 
night?" says be. 

'*rU not deceive yon, sir," says the cobbler. 
" I came off as soon ii8 1 was np. Fvo not oast an 
eye upon them." 

" Be sure f o look when you get back," says the 
fairy man. And just as the cobbler was getting 
over the ditch to go home, he says : 

" If my eyes don't deceive me," says he, •♦ there's 
the least taate in life of dirt on your left shoe. Let 
me dust it with the tail of my coat" 

"That means borne in a twinkling," tbonght the 
cobbler, and be held np bis foot. 

Tbe fairy man dusted it, and muttered some* 
thing that ibe eobblef did not bear. Then, " Sure," 
says he, "ifs tbem dirfv pastures that you'vf 
Qome through. Bnt the dtfatt shoe's M had." 
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So the cobbler held up his right foot, and the 
fair J men -rubbed that with the tail of his green/ 
coat. When it waa done, the cobbler's feet seemed* 
to tingle, and then to itch, and then to smart, and 
then to burn/ And at last he began to dance, and 
he danced* all round the Rath (the fairy man 
lauffhing and holding his sides), and then round 
ana round, again. •' And he danced till he cried out 
with weariness, and tried to B)^cko the shoes ofl*. 
But thej sttick fitit, and the fairies droye'fiim over 
the ditch, and through the pricklj furze-bashes, 
and he danced awar. 

Where he danced to, I cannot tcIL ' Whether ho ! 
crer got rid of the lairy shoes, I do not know. { 
The jewels nerer were more than bits of mud, and \ 



tfacj were swept out when his cabin was clccoed^ 
which W.18 not vcrj soon, you may be sure. 

All this is long ago ; but there are those who 
will soy that the coTctous cobbler danoes stiU, be- 
tween sunset and sunrise, round Murdoch's Rath. 



^ Hcmie. — ^He who has no home has not the sweet- 
est pleasures of life ; he feels not the thousand en- 
dearmei ts that cluster around that hallowed spot 
to fill the void of his aching heart, and while awaj 
his leisuro moments in the sweetest of liie's joys. 
Is misfortune your. lot, you will find a fricndljr 
welcome from hearts beaiing true to your qwn. 
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WITH ffnjrnD oabb, and with a wbll-dibbctbd, mbbciless blow, stretcbbd thb pbllow on 

THB BABO 8T<yNB PATBMBNT/' 



Vhe S!ifth Carbiiiero; or, 



which had been rendered on that, occasion vnih 
nnnsual effort, were rehearsed in undertone br 
spectacled professors and ambitions amateura^ 
while the talkatiye eirls of the period murmurea 
At half after eleren on a snltrj September the praises of their tavorite of the stage in eztrara- 
eveniDg, more than tweotr jears ago, hundreds of gant little speeches, consistinar mainlj of sncb 
delighted wmd, woWen antl children were pouring phrases as "perfectlj splendid !" " reallj grand I'*' 
into the stnet from llito main entrance of a popular '^raost charming!" "so sweet!" etc., all refer- 
theoivo in gresrt London. In the Testibules and ring to the popular tenor, Mancini, who, at about 
•n fftaixwars the mdodies of '* II Troratore," ' the aame time, left the theatre bj the stage-door. 
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thinkioff of the Tttuitions of artiet-Ui^, lather tbu 
of its tziamphs/ although his tine efforts had been 
lewarded bj round upon round of euthusiastic 
upplause Bcarcelj a half-hour before. He pos- 
sessed, in addition to his fine Toice, the outer ad- 
yantages of a Kood figure, and a handsome head, 
^ith resrular' features apd an abundance of dark 
hair, flis prepossessing appearance and pieaaing 
address obtuined lor him the etUrSe to ?erT desira- 
ble circles: vet, strange to sa^, he shunned 
pocietj, ana the excellent qnaliues of his heart 
and mind were almost unknown. We maj add 
that Mancini was still joung and unmarried. 

Lighting a cigar, he walked off leisurely, and at 
the first comer turned iuto a lonely bacK street 
where the long lines of silent warehouses on either 
side are broken by niunbers of dirty alley-ways, 
leading to the homes of the miserable children' of 

Eoverty and shame, the dens of thieves, the lurk- 
ig-places of murderers. Here and there a red 
Ugbt in a cellar- window invited the wretched to 
drown sorrow with sense in villainous o^mpounds 
of poison and filth. Heavy were the shadows in 
this narrow thoroughfare, and miasmatic vapors, 
distilled in the stagnant gutters, and from heaps 
of decomposing garbage in the street, slowly 
ascended toward a pure heaven, assuming spec- 
tral shapes in the uncertain flickering^) from the 
dingy city lamps. Swarms of bold and vicious 
rats harvested these unwholesome sweepings, 
crossing and recrossing the sidewalk, entirely 
hf^edlesB of the presence of man. who recoiled 
from the slimy vermin with infinite dis^st, suf- 
fering them to pass unmolested to their under- 
f round retreats. The tenor stopped a moment to 
ear a chorus of drunken sailors in a basement 
grogger^, where the foolish seamen were alter- 
nately sindng, fighting and swilling gin ; and then 
he walkeoon more bnskly, inToluntarily tighten- 
ing his fingers upon his neavy walking-sticic, as 
the boisterous refrain of the vulgar " chant" rang 
out on the pestilential air. ^on, however, he. 
stepped into a court to relight bis cigar, and was 
searching in vain for a dry spot whereon to strike 
a matob, when he was startled by a n^oman's sharp 
cry of terror, as she passed by on t^e street, run- 
ning wildly, and immediatelv after Ihe grufi tones 
of a man in hot pursuit. Somewhat excited, the 
gallant Italian crushed the cigar between his teeth, 
and followed the pair with tremendous and rapid 
strides, favored hj bis long, supple limbs and 
healthy lunjgs. Guided by the screams of the wo- 
man, be gamed upon them every instant, in spite 
of innumerable stumblings over displaced bncks 
aod projecting door-steps. As soon as he found 
himself in advance of the man, he turned short 
upoo him, and gripped him by the arms, upon 
which the fellow swore horribly, with a strange 
medley of Spanish ^nd finelish oaths. He was 
short and thickset, with sallow complexion, and 
snaky-black hair, which but half-con cealea the 
heavy rings of gold worn in his ears. With a des- 
peraie wrench, he tore himself from his unexpected 
antafi^oniAt, and retreating a few steps, drew the 
SpamaU brave's usual weapon— a long stiletto. 

Hareini slightly shuddered at sight of the flash- 
ing blade, but nerved with terrible indignation, he 
surprised the Spaniard by a sudden onset with 
uplifted cane, and with a well-directed, merciless 
blow, stretched the fellow on the hard stone pave- 
ment^ then immediately threw himself upon the 
prostrate form, to make sure the victory ; but the 
ruffian was already senseless, perhaps dead, so the 
fortunate singer secured the glittering stiletto, 
thankf\]I that it had not been sheathed in his own 
bodr, and leaving its owner to the tender mercies 
of {he creatures oC the night, he turned to look 
for the poor woman, who nad fallen, exhausted, 
upon the broad platform at a warehouse-door. 
He soon founa her, and as he lifted the fragile 



form in his strons arms, with surprise he noted 
the delicate and^mterestiuff features of a face — 
beautiful even in its deathly pallor. Remember- 
in^ the gay party in the green-room of ^e theetre» 
assembled there to diseuss a case of wine, he 
hastily proceeded, in that direction, while the 
lovely head lay on his shoulder, ana the stronjg 
breeze wrapped the long, silken hair about hia 
neck. 

Arrived at the theatre, he kicked open the door, 
and hearing the clink of glasses at the table, he 
conveyed his charge to the ladies' dressiog-roome» 
and knocked imperatively at the first door, which 
was immediately opened hy Madame Brotulle, the 
contralto— a lovely woman from the south of 
France. She was dressed for the street, and had 
a roll of music in her hand. 

** Why, signer !" she exclaimed. ** What have 
you there t" 

**A poor girl, who claims your sympatbTy 
madame," responded Mancini; and enterin|; the 
room ians ■ceremonU, he tenderly laid the inani- 
mate form on a comfortable lounge.. ^* Indeed. I 
do not know who she is," he continued, as be 
turned from the door. *' I was fortunate enough 
to save ker from the unwelcome attentions of 
the worst-looking scoundrel 1 have ever seen; 
and now she neeos such services as a kind womea 
only can bestow. 

without further queatiod the sensible lady 
dropped the music, threw aside her shawL ana, 
sinking uiK>n her knees beside the helpless 
stranger, vigorously chafed the icy limbs, now 
studying the sweet face, so strikingly contrasted 
with the sad black dress, and then the sof^ slen- 
der hand, with no rings on the tapering fiugeis, 
nor marks of industry. 

When Mancini again entered, bringing a glass 
of wine, the girl was moaning with the pau of 
returning consciousness. Soon she opened her 
great brown eves, and stared vacantly at the anx- 
ious face of the tenor, then slowly turned, and 
looked almost intelligently at Madame BrouiU^ 
whose sympathies were now fully aroused, aaa 
much expressed in the tender pressure of her 
gentle hands on the suflerer's pure forehead. 

Suddenly the girl sat upright, placed both white 
arms around the eood lady^s neck, and in a low, 
musical tone, called her *' mother," then s«ik 
back upon the cushions with a deep sigh of relief^ 
and immediately fell asleep like a wearied child. 
Being now very much interested in Maneini's 
protegee, Madame Brooille proposed to takecharae 
of her for the night, to which the tenor gn.Vd£muj 
assented, so she was once more lifted in his stronff 
arms, carefully wrapped in a thick shawl, ana 

§ laced in a carriage awaiting the firouilles at the 
oor. Monsieur Brouille, a good-natured 6i(fb, 
and the best of table-companions, was summoned, 
the matter explained to him, and then the carriage 
rolled away, while Mancini sauntered homewara, 
speculating deeply upon the strange events of the 
evening. 
After a night of confused dreams, wherein be 

f)erformed prodigies of valor in behalf of sundry 
adies with oval iaces, brown hair, and Yenus-Uke 
forms, Mancini awoke for the twentieth tin>e, just 
as the great bells of St. Paul aunouoced nine 
o'clock. At ten he had breakfasted, and a few 
minutes later presented himself to Madame Brou- 
ille, who rose from the piano as he entered the< 
neat little parlor, and advanced to receive him. 

" I have most astonishing things to tell yon," 
said she. ** Dare not to interrupt me for full ten 
minutes." 
«My dear madame, you shall have fifteen, if 

Sou will first inform me of the ooeditioe of aaj 
ttleffirl." 

<' Your litUe ^rl, indeed I" cried the ladv, with 
mock indignation. ''ReceiTe^ ^ Knight^ oor 
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thaidralbr protection extended to otvr datighber— 
for «oa mast know ?re have adopted her." 

**'Yoii bare what?" asked Mmcini, abruptly. 
*' Pardon me, royal dame, I don't thick I undcr- 
atand you.'* 

**'Bhtu, Uisten to me. Two years ag» an old 
matieian -called Hevry Glover was one ot the fine 
orchestra Of that season at Drury Lane. He was 
wifeless, bnt had an only obiM^abeautifnl dongh* 
ter, jnat growiag into womanhood, whom he 
taught to sing the melodies oC the oper% accom- 
panying her with his mat donbto-bass. One 
vear a^ be died, aud sinoe then poor Helen has 
been sin^ong on the strost ISM^'aapeistenee, occa- 
sionally creeping into- tbo tbestre to* loam a new 
air." 

*'Ah\ then she is^ ^' • 

'* Oar Kelly," said the lady, finishing bis sen- 
tence. '* And now yon shall see her.*' 

So saying, she arose, noiselessly opened the 
door leading to her sitting-room, and, at the fur- 
ther end of the apartment, Mancini saw Helen 
Glorer. a brteht movning'-wrapper in plaoo ot the 
soiled black dress of the prenous night, the rich 
masies of hair toslefblhr arranged, and the warm 
cotor in b^r face add^<l maoh to her attractire- 
ness in the friew of a fastidious gentleman ; and 
then, at 4 word &6n Mattaine Brouille, she graoe- 
fuUjr moved forward, and quietly expressed her 
gratitude, dropping her eyOs^ as two great tears 
escaped then. 

Maociid exhibited the nnaeeountable nerrons- 
ness of fint Ioto, and, instead of employing the 
kindly eoodesoondliig speeches prepared for the 
occasioD, he staaH&ered a few commonpfacos to 
the ofieet that he bad dano nothing al all worthy 
of notice— that it was always a pleasure to a gen- 
tleman to hsnre tbo opportnntty of being useful to 
a lady, etc., etc., etc, ; then he ofliered her a chair, 
and seated bimadf— with a table between them. 
Madame Brouille exoused herself on* some irifting 
plea, rolled her eyes expressirely at Hancini^ and 
disaopoared. 

\vhen she returned, tbe yonog people were on 
better terms ; the tenor was* at tbo piano, and 
Helen was singin^r duets with hinu ber rresb, clear 
tones revealing much power and fair cuhiyation. 

Swiftly flew the remaining hours of that morn- 
ing, and all the mornings ota fortnight following, 
during which time He^n became much attached 
to the Bronilles, who, on their part, blessed the 
hour of her cominff. Frtqnentty she sang with, 
the chorus at tbo ueatre, and was considered a 
valuable addition. 

The season was closed with a brilUant perform- 
ance of ** Era Diavolo," the cast embracing all the 
distinguished artists, besides a largely increased 
orchestra and cboros. The bouse was literally 
packed, from the seats behind the musicians to 
the knifoJiacked benches in the remotest corners 
of the gaHery, where appreciative boys cracked 
peanuts and wfaistfed tanr encores. J5 very thing 
went Smoothly, antU near the close of the last 
act. Then the seizure of the brace of brigands, 
detected through their laughable mimicry of the 
maiden Zerlina, produced a strange and startling 
rernbion of feeling--tbe comedy became tragedy. 
The despairing struggles of the unhappy bandits, 
who are compelled to betray their leader, were 
most efleotiveiy portrayed, and when the hand- 
some Diavolo appeared in response to the solemn 
rinsing of the hermitage-boll, while villagers and 
soldiers concealed themselves in the shrubbery, 
the excitement in the andience was most intense. 

Never before had Mancini acted so powerfully. 
Inepired by tbe presence of Helen ulover, who 
wa» in the ranks of the cboros, and filled with a 
new enihosiasm for bis art, be fairly outshone 
biujself. 



' Like a king be advanced to tbe side of tbo re- 
morse-stricken Giacomo, and when from tbe 
trees, the rocks, and the bushes, swarmed the 
carbineers, a scoro of glistening tubes leveled at 
his proud bead, grandly he rose to his full Impres- 
sive height, and menaced them with st<jrtf brow 
and flashing eyes, then, turning slowly, with a 
superb gesture of mingled hatred and eonteoq>t, 
he ascended the mountun-path. 

At this nolnt it was ttotfe^able that instead of 
the usual detail of four carbineers, who jn the in- 
cident of the drama fcnfbwtbe notorious cl/ieftain, 
five of tbe soldiers left tbe ranks, and tbe fifth wa« 
a stranger engaged for that evening only. How- 
ever, as the slip could not interfere with the pro- 
per working of the scene, nobody recalled tbo 
fellow, and no copied tbe motions of those who 
precede him, with a seeming desire to bide hit 
error from the audience. T iaally the last position 
was.asaumed-vtbe richly picturesque costume of 
Diavolo conspicuous in contrast with the back- 
ground of mountain scenery, where, far above the 
level of the stage, be turned to face bis execu- 
tioners, and the five carbineers, with upraised 
weMons. awaiting the command to fira. 

'* That^s an oddfish out there," said BrouiUs^ 
nodding toward tbo stranger. Helen Glover 
glanced at the man indicated ; then, with i^n 
agonized cry of " God, help me 1" flew across 
tbe stage, and sprang upon the astonished vUlain. 
whose sallow iaco aa^ round earrings she haa 
Recognized. 

Immediately the wbole vaat bouse was filled 
witl^ the screams of tenifled women, and tbe yells 
of excited men. oS the two engaged in a most 
awfui stougglo for the possession of the carbioe. 
Ttvice the insatiate murderer struck the delicate 
face with -his clinched icon hands ere Mancini 
could reach him. Then the fainting girl was lifted 
by Madame Brotdlle, while tbe uncotitroUable, 
attnost demoniac fury of the half-maddened tenor, 
who had seen his darling so sheokipgly abused, 
found partial vent in muscular blows upoii the 
Spaniard's ugly taoe, until the wicked natures 
were mutilated past human reeognitaon. 

As no cne rang down the curtain, tbe whole of 
this strange scene was enacted in view of the hor- 
rified audience, who refused to !eave until the 
mknager briefly explained that an attempt had 
been made to assassmate Mancini, and then there 
was talk of Ivnching, but common sense and good 
order prevailed, so they soon vacated the andito- 
rinm, and discussed the matter on the way home. 

Monsieur Brouille then took the Spaniard's car- 
bine, and, in the presence of all on the stage, dis- 
charged it, sending a heavy ball through the thick 
floor. He then related the story of Helen Glover, 
and all understood the rascars motive for re- 
venge. 

Little more remains to be said. When Helen 
became the wife of the grateful man whose life 
she had saved, she entered upon a thorough course 
of musical study, and since that time has created 
quite a furort upon the well-known stage, so 
memorable as tbe scene of her first triumph. 



VselU Domestic Article. 

An English correspondent points to the merits 
of the little apparatus called the Etna, to be 
bought at most tinmen's, price about thirty cents. 
It has simplv a fiinnel-sheped top soldered into a 
stand formed like two patty-pans, with tbe bot- 
toms turned one sgainst tbe other. The top cos 
be filled with cold water, then into the rim of tbe 
stand a small quantitv of methylated spirit be 
poured and lighted, and in three minutes' a pint of 
boiling water is fortbooming. Tea, coflreo, or 
oocoa may be made over night, and iiaiply 
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iram«d in the Etna: or a enp of fMhlr-mado 
tea mar bo procnrod, by pniUng a ipooiifiil of dry 
tea into a amall reisel aboat the aixo ot an egg, 
with perforatod holea, made either of tin or ailYer- 
pUted. This Teasel, fiUed with the tea, thoold be 
placed in the boiling water in the Btna for one 
minnte; the inAiaion should then be ponred into 
s c«p» and a onp of tea may thns be had with rery 
Uttle trouble. 



Ttm immdatjon of the me. 

Tn wealth of Sgrpt depends on the periodical 
inundations of the lule, and the rioh deposit left 
by it on the naturally sterile plains. The height 
of the rise of water is measured by the nilometer. 
but it seldom equals that attained in 1866, when it 
reached 86 pics, 16 k., the ordinary height being 
Sipica. 

As this is periodical, and precautions are taken, 
little damage was caused by the excess, the weak 
points being carefully watched by orders of the 
TiceroY. In such cases the only fear is for the 
dikes which retain the NUe in its bed. Still, sere- 
ral TiUages were washed away, and many fields 
destroy^ 

When the waters reach a certain height, the 
TicOTOT goes with much state and pomp to cut the 
dam or uie g^reat canal which runs through Cairo 
and the adjoining country. The waters of the 
Nile rush into it at once, and firom this great 
canal into smaller ones, and into trenches cut in 
all directions to recelTe it The water is then 
spread orer the fields by the people, by means of 
baskets or shadoofs. 

Our illu^iration gires a picturesque riew of the 
mie at this period. 

mm 

niree Perils. 

A 8T0RT OF THE INDIAN JUNGLES. 

Thb dangers of the Indian jungles hare often 
been described by abler pens than mine; but 
howcYcr often reiterated, I do not find that adren- 
tures of any kind erer seem commonplace, or less 
interesting to the general reader. 

The fact is that, from the hour of the first crea- 
tion, the desire of knowledge and the love of 
excitement have formed important constituents of 
the human mind, without which, man, as a race, 
would never have progressed. 

Our first parents possessed these aspirations, in 
common with their latest descendants: and while 
we may regret that their first gratification entailed 
tiie loss of Paradise, we mav surely console our* 
selves with the re6ection that their subjBequent 
influence has gradually produced the civilization 
and the enli^tenment or the present age. 

While the primarv efiect of these incentives is 
to impel men to seek adventure in their own per- 
sons, a secondary, and scarcely less important 
result is, that the majority of mankind find plea- 
sure in peering or reading of the adventures of 
others, and the perils these have encountered in 
the pursuit 

Such narratives, when well told, seem to have 
the stimulus of a potent wine, invigorating and 
urging to renewed eflbrt eren the unsuccessful 
and duappointed. 

An apology for offering the narrative which 
foUows to the consideration of my readers, will, 
therefore, scarcely be necessary. 1 presume that 
these readers sre mentally constituted after the 
manner of the human race ^nerally, and it is 
very rarely that 1 hare met with a man or woman 
so sluggbn of blood as not to be roused and stirred 
by the recital, however rude, of deeds of courage 
and resolution in danger. 



The narrator of tht followiiig thrilling tArtm' 
ture became known to the writer at Hyderabad, 
during the Winter snoceeding the great Sepoy 
rebellion, in tho crushing of wnich he had takao 
an active and distinguished part 

At the first glance, this gentleman, Sir Bdwwd 
Challoner. scaroelv seemea capable of the eztn^ 
ordinary reat^ both in arms uid in the hnntior- 
fleldy with which he was popularly and moat tmlj 



accredited. Slendoiy formed, and almost i 
inate of face, he combined with theso an ultra 
fastidiousness in dress, and a decided indolenee of 
manner, that appeared emphatically to contradict 
the stones of superhuman endurance and pr»- 
traoted ellbrt which were oonstantiy being related 
of him. 

But when the observer examined hkn closslj. 
this involnntarv doubt as to his prowess Tsnisbea 
altogether. His form was slight, it is true ; Imt 
this was owing entirely to the smalloeas cKf fads 
bones, and not at all to lack of muscle. l a d e o d, 
his muscular svstem was splendidly developed, 
and he was really one of the strongest meo I ssei 
in India. 

His health was perfect also, for, in spite of tk« 
fatigues sind exposure he had und^^neu hSs mod« 
of Bfe was so temperate that he baa eatirelj 
escaped all those physical ills to which the Indian 
resident invariably suocumba, in time, if he ia at 
all remiss in obeyins Nature'a salutary laws^ 

Challoner's eyes, however, were the best indaz 
to his character, and the surest proof that he waa 
really the hero of the marvelous deeds attributed 
to him. They were black, and pieroing as a fai- 
con's, filled with a melancholy tboughtfulness in 
reoosop and fairiy flaahing with the fire of an 
indomitable aoul when he was roused to anger or 
emulation. Truthful eyes, too, were they, and 
there were few men, impure of thousht or tender 
of conscience, who could endure lis rebokin';4 
glance, however brasen they were among their 
fellows. 

In short Sir Edward was an English genllswan. 
in the best sense of that much-abuaed titlsu and in 
his life as well aa his looks, proclaimed his birth 
and breeding to all men, who found in him a 
worthy scion of a noble race^ whose annals bad 
never Deen stained by cowardioe or crime. Like 
Sidney's, hU Une might truly boast tiiat « aU its 
men were brave, and all its women Tirtuous." It 
is a pity that theae justiy famous families are fiaat 
becoming extinct in all parts of the world. 

The whole history of my friend Challoner's life 
might be written with much advantage to thone 
who should thereafter read it; but I can onir 
spare space at present to recount briefly socb 
facts therein as nave a bearing on the particular 
incident subsequentiy to be related. 

He was a younger son, and it was not until 1od|; 
after hb majority that he became direct heir !• 
the titie. ana presumptive heir to the estates of 
his family, br the death of his elder brother. He 
had previously been provided for by acommissioD 
in the Coldstream Guards, and a regular, but 
small allowance from his father. 

On the death of bis brother, he was summoned 
home, and his proud old father intended to estal»- 
liah him as his successor to the famUy wealth, •• 
well as its honors. But the sudden discoverr 
that Edward had fallen in love vrith a beautifkil 

iri, poor, and beneath him in rank, and, worse 

lan all, that he had married her secretiy, in the 
days of his younger brotherhood, enraged the old 
baronet beyond reason, and, as the estates* were 
not entailed, the father immediately made a wtBk, 
cutting ofi'hia aon with a ahilUng. 

Time might have brought about a rsotlflcatfoB 
of this injustice, but time was not vono hs a il sd to 
the vindictive father. Within a week after oxe- 
cu^ng the will,' he was dead of i^oplexy, and Sir 
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Edward found himielf with a barren title aod a 
MaieM jottng mitd, tmd with nothing bat hi« 
aword Wt to open the gatee of fortone. 

There waa no traoe oi fear of the tatoie in hia 
nature, howerer. and hia reaoiution waa aooa 
tomed. He ezohaogad into a marching regimenty 
ander ordera for india^ and with the bonoa he 
reeeired for hia commiaaion in the Hoaaehold 
Brigade, he paid his debts and purcbaied hia outht. 
Ten months tberealter, he and his jovaig wiie 
were eatabliahed in a bungalow at an up-country 
HUtion, in one of the wildest districto ot the Pun- 
jaiib, and quite content wiih each other, resigned 
themselves to a long sojourn amid the disoonuorta 
and trials of a military life in the East. 

In this secluded place they remfained three 
years, and it was durmg this time that the adven- 
ture which will be the principal subject of this 
tale occurred. But before we enter upon that, I 
must be pardoned for telling how I made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir Edward, and how he came to 
relate the adventure in question to me; a little 
story, I may aaanre my readers, nearly as inte- 
reatineaa the main narrative itself. 

My Business at Hyderabad was of a purely eom- 
meroial nature, and, as its completion depended 
upon the convenience of certain native merchanta, 
wBoae method in such traoaactiona waa, aa usual, 
dilatory in the extreme, I had plenty of leisure on 
my hands, which I employed in running about 
tbe oountiy in the vioinity of the cit^. 

There waa not much to amuse me in the way of 
eoenery near at hand, except sand-hilla and dry 



watercoursea, and theae aoon grow monotonona; 
bat 1 waa new to India at tbe tune, and tbe ways 
Oi the naiivea interested me, ao that I was not 
easily tired of observing them at work in their 
heida, or driving their singuiany.hnmped bullocks 
atx>ut with inhnitosimai luads ox gratn. 

it waa a dangeroua occupation, nevertheleaa, to 
wander about as oareiesaiy among them as 1 did, 
and my acquaintances, at least those who took 
sulficient interest in me to do so, often warned 
me not to go far unattended, and, at any rate, to 
go armed. The fact was, that tbe leeling engen- 
dered, among the rvota and their laborers, by the 
late rebellion, and the necessary but fearfully 
harsh measures the British Qovemment had been 
compelled to adopt to suppress it and punish the 
traitors, were not at all favorable to sucn a pursuit 
as mine. 

These natives took me to be an Englishman, of 
eourse, and in their eyes my proceecungs, doubt- 
less, had tbe appearance ol espionage. It was a 
wonder, therefore, that I went unmolested as long 
as I did. Several murders had occurred in tbe 
immediate neighborhood not long before, and 
others were reported constantly from other dis- 
tricts, the victims in each case being white men. 
and their deaths attributed, not to personal 
causes, but the national roadneas which had led 
to the mutiny, and was yet lingering among the 
people. The mutiny may have been confined to 
the Sepoys themselves, but their terrible punish- 
ment bad affected the minds of all classes of the 
natives, and these outrages were part of a desal- 
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iOfj reveoge^ bj which the fanatics— ftiid neaHj 
all are faoaiios in that ferarish land — Bought to 
toaster their wonoded nationai boo or. 

A Yankee, howerer, is naoaUjr acenstomed to 
rehr upon bimsolf for protection, especially in 
"nirrin parts/' and, neglecting the advice so 
generously tendered me, I reckleasljr continoed 
mj rambles, with no other companion than mj 
trnstj revolver— to use whioh, toough thai very 
obvious fact never entered m j head, might have 
been as dangerous. In resard to subsequent con- 
lequences, as if I bad not resorted to it to escape 
de*th when attacked. 

In other words, if I had killed a native in de- 
fending mj own life, what with the cloud of false 
witnesses who would have sworo agamst me, and 
the strictness with which the laws relating to 
homicide were administered at that time, I should 
seareelj have escaped hanjging— it being notorious 
that the Oovemment baa actually sacrificed two 
•r three white men under similar circumstances. 
til order to propitiate its turbulent copper-colorea 
•nbjects. 

For some time I continued the practice with 
impunity, but at last 1 narrowly missed payinff 
the penalty of mv foolhardiness, nor was u 
throuffh my own address and courage that I ea- 
oapea as I did. I had gone one day to a t3mple, 
finiated some four miles from the walls of the 
•ity, on the road to the mountains, and was re- 
taming along that high road ^ust at dusk, but 
while there waa still plenty of light to guiae me 
on my way. 

The day had been warm, and the evening air 
waa sultry and opnressive, so that I took on my 
linen jacket, and slung it over my shoulders by 
ihe arms. Saunterine on at a leisurelv pace,! 
aerelv noticed the vanous parties of native labor- 
srs, toat I met returning from their work ia the 
fields, without particu1arlj[ regarding them; much 
lass, therefore, did I perceive that Ave or six of the 
inferior servanta of the temple I had been visiting 
had followed me all the way from that place, 
keeping me in sight, but not coming near enough 
to attract my attention. 

As I learned afterward, one of the priests had 
Mot them to follow me, and revenge a sacrilege I 
had unconsciously committed, in touching an 
imase of Siva, to see what it was made of; but, 
at the time, I was quite ij^norant of my danger, 
and walked on gftjlj. deeming mvself as safe as if 
I waa promenading Broadway — ^thongh that is not 
altogeUier safe nowadays. 

At length I turned an angle of the road, and 
oame in sight of the city, beginning to descend, 
at the same moment, into a hollow oetween two 
high banks. As I did so, I met an English officer 
on horseback, who saluted me courteously as he 
passed, and tnen disappeared behind the end of 
be bank. 

I turned to look after him, thinking what a 
handsome man he was, but how effeminate and 
dandvisb, and then, for the first time, I saw the 
temple-servants, recognizing them as such by 
their dress, as they turned the angle of the road 
behind me. Of course I had no suspicion that 
they were following me with evil intent, and, 
turning about again. I continued on my way re- 
ioioing, quickly reacnifig the bottom ot the hol- 
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Here I waa in a place sufficiently lonely and 
concealed for their deadly ptirpose, and, with a 
fiiriona rush, but as silently aa cats, they were 
upon me. I was taken quite by surprise, and waa 
powerless in their hands from the beginning. 
The flr^t intimation of their design that I had, 
was finding my linen jacket thrown over my head, 
and drawn tightly across my face by sinewy 
handa, so thM I waa completely blinded, and 
almost choked. 



I sborld have bean quiU ohokad in another 
minute, for the aaeMiina were Thuga, and hsd 
their deadly cord about my throat before I bad 
actually realized that I waa attaeked. 

1 straggled, of coarse, but I eoold make Tcrr 
little noise, and mj arms were saised a% onoa, so 
aa to render me ooite balplesa. 

The}r had me down on my £see is an instant, 
aqueesiog my face,. with the )aoket over it, into 
the aoft aand of the road» eleotoaUy pravanting 
me from uttering any sound whatever. 

The full horror of my situation than mabed 
apon xoe, and rendered every aeose acute, tbonglk 
it completely paralyzed my musclea. 

I felt the terrible cord tizhten around my throat, 
fairlv cutting into the flesh. The blood rushed to 
my head in torrents, and deemin«r my last mo- 
ment come, I breathed a despairing prayer. 

There was a sound as of salloping hoofh; a 
concussion of the ground, as If a borteman bad 
jumped from bis steed at one bound; a coofased 
rush, and then a series of cracking sounds, auch 
as are produced when two determined prize- 
fighters are poundine each other's naked flash 
wUh their ponderous fists 1 

Immadlately I felt mr aasailanta roiling off of 
me. aad that t was f^ee I 

Staggering %o mj feet, 1 franticaHy tora the 
deadly cora f^twi my throat, and the blinding 
Jacket ftom my f^e. 

Then m v knees gave way beneath me, and I aai 
down, buaily, in the road, faspteg fbr breath, bat 
staring in astonishment at the actraordlnary aoone 
which was being enacted before me. 

The horror and agony I had just passed through 
had left me quite incapable of a.«aisting my rescuer 
by as much as the lifting of a finger; but he waa 
doing his work most etl'ectuaUy, and evidently re- 
quired no aid. 

It was the English officer whom I had met tha 
moment preceding the attack. 

I had tnonght him effeminate and foppish thti^ 
but I never again insulted him by such athoospht; 
indeed, after what I now beheld, it would baTO 
been impoasible for a sane man to associata such 
ideas with bis presence, no matter how indolent 
his manner was, or how fastidious his dresa. 

Ue was simply performing a feat that Tom 
Gribb, in his palmy days, migot have envied. 

Each one ot my assailants outweighed him, and 
looked far stronger than he ; but he stood in tha 
midst of the five of them-^one was l/ias inaensi- 
ble on tlie ground, rendered so by tna orst blow 
my champmn baa delivered- striking out right 
and left with the precision and force of a amall 
battering-ram, and leveling the wretches, one 
after the other, to the earth as fast aa they nished 
at him I 

The affair lasted but a moment, after I baoama 
conscious of it 

The assassins evidently knew the gentleman, 
and their first rage at his interference with their 
little game on me over, they undoubtedly thooffht 
discretion the better part of valor, and fled In- 
continently. 

The officer uttered a light-hearted laugh aa he 
taw them running, and turning on his bMl, came 
to my side, looking not at all blown after hia lata 
violent exercise. 

Ue asked me if I was hurt, aasisted ma to ray 
feet when I was able to stand, and then, seeing 
that I was still weak, kindly insisted on my 
mounting bis horse, and returning with him to 
his bungalow, which was not far away. 

I could not refuse without dibcouriesy, and I 
really needed rest before continuing my walk to 
the city. 

We accordingly set off, I riding and he walking 
at my side ; and he told me that, having met the 
Thugs, whom he knew, following me ao oloaa, ba 
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iMd instantly Bnspeoted that ihej meant to attack 
ma. He hid, therefor, turned back to watch 
them, and fottunatelj for me, had arrired at the 
right moment. 

Sncb was mj introdaotion to Sir Edward Gbal- 
loner, at that time colonel of his resiment, and 
chief magistrate of the Hyderabad district. It 
was a fortunate ao.quaiotance for me in more ways 
than one. 

Besides saying my life, aa I hare related, bis 
oflBoial position enabled him to facilitate the 
transaction of my business, which otherwise 
tniffbt have detained me in Hyderabad for months. 

He had only to let it be known to the merchants 
with whom 1 was dealing that I was his friend, 
and they became all obsequiousness. 

It was really a friendship that sprang up between 
na, and not a meie acquaintance. Founded on my 

Gstitode, and the liking which I was prond of 
ring inspired in the breast of so perfect a gen- 
tleman, it has endured to this day ; and in alltbe 
world I have now no more valued correspondent 
than Sir Edward. 

This fHendship, on his part, eyinced itself in 
many ways at that time. Ifot content with the 
great aerVice he had already done me, he fii a ly 
obliged ne to take up my residence at his hnn^ 
lew. kindly silencing my scruples by heartily m- 
riatine that it woukl be a great fay or to himself 
and his wife, for they were really solfering from 
a want of congenial society. 

Thus flattered, I had no alternative, and in a 
short time found myself quite domesticated in his 
family— discovering in Lady Cballoner as sincere 
a friend ; and, when I came to know their history, 
1 had found in her sO many good Qualities besides 
beauty, that I felt no surprise at nearing how he 
bad sacrificed all his ancestral wealth in order to 
make her his wife. 

She was, indeed, worthy of all his love and care, 
for in all their struggles she had proved a true 



helpmate to him ; and now, in the davs of their 
prosperity, she sustained his rank witli a simple 
oignity that would have graced a royal queen. 

If i have been somewhat prolix in thus intro- 
ducing the story of Sir Edward that I am to tell, 
my readers will pardon me, I hope, both because 
tbie introduction itself is not, 1 natter myself, 
without interest, and because they could scarcely 
appreciate his perilous adventure without know- 
ing something of the man himself. 

Nevertheless, I will no longer delay its narra- 
tion, merely adding to this preamble a brief state- 
ment of how he cauie to relate it to me. 

It was after dinner, on a hot, sultry eveninj; 
near the end of the rainy season, and we^Sir 
Edward, his two secretanes and myself— were 
fitting over our wine on the veranda looking out 
•o the compound. 

The great mat-screens were drawn down to pro- 
teet ns from the glare and heat, but we eould see 
oat under them suflBciently to note the brassy hue 
of the sky, portending one of the violent storms 
common in India at that season. These tempests 
are often attended with loss of life, and great 
damage to buildings and crops. 

One that resulted in great disaster had hap- 

Sened not ions before, and our converFatlon, in- 
uenced by the fact that another, which might 
have similar consequences, was approacbinz, na- 
turally turned upon our own experiences in floods 
and gales. I had given mine, regarding a typhoon 
in the China Sea, and one o{ the secretaries his, 
in a sirocca on the coast of Sicily, when Sir Ed- 
ward, looking up with a grave face, said : 

*' reaorful adventures, truly, gentlemen ; but I 
think 1 can relate one In whicn i was the sufferer, 
far aurpaasing either in danger and the elements 
of hoiTor. Your perils were f^m wfiid and water 
alone, tenlble indeed in their fury, but simpUoity 



itself compared to my complication of perQs. 
What should you si^ to tornado, flood, Are, wild 
beasts, hazards similar to those which a man 
would run in the midst of an earthquake, and 
finally, loainff your way in the jungle all at the 
same time y*^ 

Of course we all expressed an earnest wish to 
hear the particulars of an adventure which had a 
preface so startling; and when our glasses had 
been replenished, and ourselvea disposed at ease 
upon the oool bamboo-settees, Sir Edward thus 
began: 

** When I arrived in India, now some fifteen 
yeara ago^ a poor captain in a marching regiment, 
with nothing but my pay to depend upon ; and in 
consequence of tlie indiscretion, as my quaH 
friends were pleased to call it, of my mirriage 
for love— no influence worth speaking o'f— I bad as 
poor a prospect before me aa could well be 
imagined. 

** But those were stirring times, and any man of 
resolution who did his duty could hardly fsil 
n such a country as India. 1 did my duty, I was 

Eossessed of the requisite determination, and 1 
ad another incentive to exeriion much more 
powerful than any consideration of mere personal 
success. 

' " You all know what my wife is now, gentlemen ; 
and, though I say it myself, she is worthy to be 
the consoii of a king ! out you never can realize 
what she was to me in the dark night of my for- 
tunes, when even to struggle seemed a hopeless 
task. 

** She linked her fate with mine, when I was 
only a younger son ; she never repined when, 
after a brief glimpse of coming wealth, I lost my 
inheritance by my folly in disclosing my c^arriage 
to my father before he had seen and loved her, as 
he would have been sure to do ; and she cheerfully 
encountered all the hardships of an eariy Ufe here, 
rather than be separated irom me to remain in 
comfort in England. 

** In every danger she was my guardian angel, 
whether at ray side or absent ; in every tribula- 
tion she was mv comforier; in every doubtful 
path, my counselor and guide. 

'* it is no wonder to me, therefore, that I have 
succeeded : and my best reward for all the perils 
and toils I have gone through is that she snares 
my honors and my prosperity, for I feel that 
to her I owe them aJl. 

" Pardon me, gentlemen, for this rather per- 
sonal eulogy of Lady Ohalloner. I feel that, in 
order to understand the motives of my conduct 
during the events I am about to relate, you should 
know something of what she was to me in ad- 
versity, as you already know what she is in our 
halcyon days. 

"My story can now proceed without int^- 
ruption, and confine itseli to the bare facts of the 
case. 

'* Soon after my arrival in India, our regiment 
was divided into detachments, each of which was 
sent to relieve similar parties of another regiment, 
which had served its time, and was under orders 
for home. Under this arrangement I was dis- 
patched, in command of my company, to a station in 
the Pnnjaub, far awav from civilized life, and in 
the centre of one of the wildcat districts, the in- 
habitants of which were always turbulent and dis- 
contented. 

''My wife accompanied me, though I bad 
wlphed hor to stay at Agra, where the depot of the 
regiment was establisbea, dreading that her health 
would suffer in the noxious climate where I was 
going. She insisted, however, and I did not 
make much opposition, as I waa only too glad to 
have her with me. I wonder to thur day if mr 
oonsent waa not inspired by Providence, for*I 
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think it is certain that if she had not gone with 
me, I ghoatd never hare returned. 

" 1 have spoken of the unbealthiness of the cli- 
mate, but I do not mean to refer to the Panjaub 
generally. As a whole, the Punjanb U one of the 
most healthy provinces of India; but there are 
certain districts therein which are very unwhole- 
some, and to one of these it was our fate to be 
banished. 

** When quite settled in our new quarters, how- 
erer, we found ouraelres very comfortable in 
every other respect. Our bungalow was new and 



well-fumished, the former commandant having 
been a wealthy man, who had spared no expense 
in fitting up His quarters, and he turned all these 
fine things 'over to me at a ridiculously low 
price, not wishing to be at the trouble of moving 
them. 

** The residence was near a large village, where 
my men were quartered, and whence we could al- 
ways obtain supplies for ihe table in profusion. 
Thus neither myself nor mj wife were disposed 
to complain of our lot ; and, indeed, if everything 
else in our surroundings had been equallyfavor- 
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^ ' we ihoaM bare been qtiite oonttnt in onr 
Pfthment. 

' But this was bj no means the case. The na- 
tlres in my district were, as 1 have said, discon- 
tented and troublesome, and it was not long 
, before I became convinced of a fact of which mj 
predecessor had not dreamed — which was that the 
whole province was ripe for insurrection. We 
were, in short, livine on the thin crust of a hidden 
volcano which mignt burst into activity at any 
moment; but, s: range to say, I could do nothing 
ftt that time to avert the catastrophe. 

The Indian Qovemment had not then learned 
the lesson thev subsequently received in tie 
airful rebellion tbrougb which we have just passed, 
and our higher officials would scarcelv have 
thanked me for the vasue information 1 could 
alone otfer them. As long as the surface was 
ealm, they did not trouble themselves with the 
storm raging underneath, and which they eould 
not see. Unless 1 had had positive proof of 
actual outbreiUcs to advance. I should onlj have 
incurred censure as a croaker, by telling what 1 
did know. 

" Mv only resource, therefore, was to redouble 
my vigilance, and stand in readiness, with the small 
force at my disposal, to crush the first symptom 
of revolt that I should observe. It was a trying 
hour, but I persevered in mv duty, and I have no 
doubt that 1 then warded oA' the threatened dan- 
ger, though in doing so I cfined a name for 
severity and harshness that 1 did not naturallr 
deserve, but which placed my life in continual 
danger at the hands of secret assassins. 

'* It was during this trying time that my adven- 
ture happened. 

** One day word was brought to me by a trusty 
messenger that a native chief, whom I had long 
suspected of evil designs, had actually risen in 
open revolt, and was about to march upon the 
headquarters of a neighboring district, tne com- 
mander of which I knew was unprepared and un- 
conscious of the danger. It thus oecame abso- 
lately necessary to warn my brother oflBcer; but 
I was at a loss for a messenger whom he would 
believe, and that ne should be convinced was es- 
sentiaL There was no time to spare, and I finally 
decided to go mysf Ift 

** I was certain that the insurgent chief would 
not attack my quarters, for he knew I woi pre- 
pared, and my brief ab.'ence from my post would 
not be known to him untilmfter 1 haa returned. 
Besides. I could trust my subalt.rns, who had* 
imbibea my own vigilance and distrust of the 
treucheroos natives. 

" The exigency was too great to allow of hesi- 
tation on account of mere peoMnal inconvenience, 
and, to be brief^ within halfvi hour after I re- 
ceived the intelligence, I was in the saddle. 

*'My wife herself assisted me in my prepara- 
tions, and bade me Ood-speed as I departed. 
Every little trivial circumstance of that eventful 
dav IS as fresh in my mind as if it had happened 
onlv yesterday. 

*; I remember even the dress I wore, not my 
uniform, but a sort of hunting costume— loose 
knee-breeches, ornamented with large bell. buttons 
on the side seams, leather spatterdashes extending 
from the knee to the foot, an open jacket, and a 
skull-cap, with a cape hanging down over my 
shoulders— a dress which made me resemble an 
Algerian corsair as much as anything, but very 
eomfortable, nevertheless. 

" Armed with my trusty fishting sword and an 
excellent rifle, and followed oy two of my troop- 
en, I started at about ten o'clock, and by dint of 
hard riding, reached m v destination an hour after 
noon. My friend, thank heaven, gave heed to my 
warning, and his threatened danger was averted 
by the prompt preparations to receive the foe; 



but toiy own peHlf ^I%t9 only inyit oomsMooing, 
as I had reason befofe night to snow. 

*' Resisting all his persuasions to remain till 
next morning, 1 left my two troopers with him as 
a reinforcement of his scanty gairison. and set 9fl 
on my return at about three o'clock m the after- 
noon. For some time I metwith no difficulties, 
and had every prospect of reaching my own quar- 
ters bv supper-time. But it was in the middle of 
the rain^ season, and ere long the skj grew over- 
cast, with pluin indications of an approaching 
storm. 

" I knew what danger this portended, and has- 
tened my horse's pace, and if I had been content 
to follow the hign road, I should undoubtedly 
have reached home before it broke. 1 was foolish, 
however, and thinkioff I knew the country thor- 
oughly, decided to make a short out through the 
forest. 

** Everybody who knows what an Indian jangle 
is. will perceive the folly of which 1 was guilty. 
Within an hour after 1 had turned from the high 
road, the clouds had fathered so that I could 
scarcely see ten steps before me, and soon I wai 
forced to ocoept the terrible truth that I had lost 
my way I 



" To admit that yon are lost in the jangle is 
most the same as saying abandon every hope ; 
and to add to the horror of my situation, the tem- 



pest now burst upon me in all its fury. 

** I shall not soon forget that fearful boor. The 
rain poured down in actual floods, the vivid light- 
ning blinded me at every flash, and so frightened 
my liorse that 1 was obliged to dismount and lead 
him, after bandaging his eyes with my sash. The 
great trees rocked to and fro in the ini^hty wind, 
and many came crashing down in awful ruin, so 
that the effect was rather that of an earthquake 
than a gale ; and the immense vines, which form 
the mass of the nndiTgrowth in a tropiciil forest, 
were torn fW>m their sui>ports, and lashed about 
like g^nt whip-thongs in the hands of mighty 
demons. 

" It w»s not long before I was forced to abandoo 
all efibrts to proceed, as my limbs were in con- 
stant danger, to say nothing of my life, from the 
falling branches and lashing creepers. I was fbr- 
tunate, at this "noment, in finding a small open 
Apace on the edK of a usually sugnant pool of 
water, fast becoroins a raging torrent, beneath 
the flooding rain. Here I took my station, on the 
leeward sioe of the bole of an immense tree, which 

gartially sheltered me from the driving blaist^ and 
aving'tied my horse close at hand, took counsel 
with myself as to what was best to be done. 

** Clearly nothing eould be done till the storm 
abated, and I contented tnyself with observing its 
fearful effects, as the ifachtnin^ quivered, the 
thunder rolled and the furious wind swept bowl- 
ing through the tossing vines and swaring trees. 
Soon, however, I bad even more terrible matter 
to attract my attention, and fill my mind with 
a;rcater apprehension. The wild l>easts of the 
jungle were forced from their lairs, and began to 
nnrry by me, seeking safety in flight. 

** Up to that time, I had had no conception of the 
numbers of the savnge brutes near whose hidden 
dens I passed every day. Every tropical animal 
I had ever seen or read of, seemed to pass in ter- 
rible review before me that awful day. 

'^Adam was not an ordinary man, doub^ess, 
but if he had been, he must have felt very much 
as I did then, when the beasts of the earth were 
brought before hiVn to be named. I knew, as he 
did, that they would not offer to hurt me while the 
storm was radng at its height, but when it began 
to subside, f had every reason to believe ttiat 
some of the hungriest might try to make a meal 
of me— an apprehension which, added to my other 
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^ABgtn, wac hj no me«nB • pleMant proBp«ot/as 
jd« win beUeT«. 

" It was Terr oenif realized when the tempest 
did aubaide. Ilie wind sradiiallj died oway, and 
1 was last about to untie mf hone, and trj to 
prooaeo, when a ririd flash of lightning caused 
nhtt to rear and pranee in snob a way that I could 
not unloose him^ and b^ the light of the same 
flash I beheld a sight which made me desist from 
that eflbrt, and stand on mj defense. 

"Bmerging from a pile of brolcen underbrush, 
9h the edge of tiie pool of which I have apoken, I 
saw an immense tiger, who, with glaring ejes and 
open jaws, was oreepios toward me, with the 
arldent intention of making a«sprinff. In an 
mstant, m^ back was against the great tree, and 
mj ffood nfle at mj shoulder. As well as I could, 
for the gloom, I aimed for one of his shining eyes, 
aware that my only chance was to kill him ont- 
rlght; bat fast as I was about to pull the trigger, 
I saw another danger, which made me pame in 
awful fear: 

** My sadden mOToment had caused that tiger 
to halt, and bendinar my head down to set a better 
Tiew of him, I caught sisht of another similar 
beast, croncb'.ng on a limo shore my head, md 
}nst ready to sprfn^r down upon me. What In^ 
spired me to fire at this one, instead of the other, 
I don't know; but it was the means of saring my 
lifSe, I hare no donbt. Altering my aim with the 

Suickness of thought, I pullea the trigger, and 
own came the monster, tumbling fh)m the tree 
at if wounded to the death. Whether he was or 
not, is of no consequence ; but, what Vfos essent^ 
to my safety, his body struck the ground in front 
of me, just as the other tiget made his spring, and 
intercepted it I 

'* In an instrnl the furious brutes were clinched 
in deadly Combat, and I left them there to fight 
the battle out. It took me but a moment to 
mount my steed, and the noble animal, left to his 
own instinct, for I could not guide him, brouffht 
me safely home, two hours after sunset. The 
eonsequences of my agitation and exposure were 

t brain fererand a critical ooDvalescooce, throiuph 
hioh my deroted wife's untiring care brought 
Be safe to health again. 

** I think you win admit, gMtlcmen, that three 
Bioh perils>-the jungle, thetemf stand the tigers 
o^are not often encountered simultaneously, and 
the adrentorer surTire to teU the tale." 



£o Maudit. 

A TALB FROM THE ANNALS OF THE 
QENDABMSRIB. 

In considering the eridenoes of history, both 
national and indiridual, it seems impossible to 
SToid the bonclnsion that certain men, as well aa 
eertah) nations, hare been destined to misfortune 
from their Terr biHh. We do not dispute the truth 
•ftheaiciOm that the erils which aOiict mankind 
cenerally are the offsoring of sin. or that the mis- 
fortnnes* of tndlridnais are usnallr brought upon 
them by their own nersonal wiokedness or impro- 
Tidence. But the fact remains— and is supported 
by constantly recurring proof— that many among 
the good, the wise, and the industrious are the 
•ontinual rictims of an iU-lnck for which there ap- 
pears to be no adequate reason. 

Strngifle as they may, they are always beaien 
down and trodden under foot in the great battle 
of life. Poyerty nerer relaxes its iron grip upon 
them, though they toil eari^ and late, and eat the 
bread of carefniness all their days. And though 
they be so virtuous as not eren to know that these 
sre " cakes and ale" in the worid, they shall not 
eoeapo scandal; nay^ Itis eyen the lot of those of 



whom we speak that they " suARbt perseoution for 
ri^teonsness* stfke," and are constantly enduring 
the imputation, or the actual accusation, of orimes 
they are as inoapable of committing aa the child 
unborn. 

In shorty there seems to be a natoral law rega- 
latiig misrortune as well as all the other haps of 
life, nor wiU this mysterious Moloch be satisfied 
with one less than the predestined number of its 
TictiBis. Thus it foUows that many who deserve 
no snch fate may be said to be accursed from the 
moment of their eatranoe into life, and no etiorts 
of their own Syer suffice to arert auy one of the 
series of misfortunes which constitute their earthly 
career. They are doomed to sutler, and they sntier 
aeoordinsly; and history, as we haye said, is 
oonlinuaU^ adding new casea to the countless 
proofs which hays gone before, of this sing lar 
predestination. 

It is of the life of snch an unfortunate that we 
are now about to present the brief record to the 
sympathizing reader. Drawn from the annals of 
the French poUoe, it is, in sll essentials, a true 
tale, though we have, for proper reasona, deemed 
it necessary to change names and localities. It 
only remains to add to these prefatory res»arks, 
the statement of the fact that the history we are 
writing offers the strongest proof of the general 
fallacy of pure circnmBtantialeyidence, ^mt h, that 
we have oyer seen adyanced. 

Some forty yeara ago there liyed near the town 
of Cbalons-sar-Maine, in the proyinee of Cham- 
paffne, an old ooople named Looia and Jeanne 
Diderot They owned the smaU but productive 
farm on whion they resided, and having been 
penurious in habit «U their days, wero aooredited 
with having aocomulated a' large amonnt of 
money. 

Pfere liouia, as be was always oaUed in the 
neighborhood, was now nearly seventy years of 
age, and Dame Jeanne, hia wife, was but three 
years younger. They had never had any children, 
never spent more than half the income produced 
by their farm, and it was generaUy believed that 
their heir, a aistatat cousin, who was a thriving 
hairdreaser in Paris, would, when he cftne into 
his inheritance at their death, find heapa of gold 
ooneealed somewhere ito the old farmhouse. 

Doubtless the popular belief exaggerated the 
trath in this case, as ft is apt to do in cases of 
more importance; but it was very plain, to aU 
who knew the yearly value of the fhrm, and the 
miseriy habits of the old connie, that they must 
have laid up money, and this tact rendered them 
people of consideration in the vicinity, despite 
their lack of hospitality and general unsociabUity. 
One briffht May morning, therefore, when the 
awful tidinffs kere bruited abroad that old Pere 
Louis and nls wife had been savaffely murdered, 
the news spread like wildfire through all the coun- 
try near, and the lonely road leadins to the ancient 
farm, where^ usually, it waa a wonder to see three 
people walking together, was now thronged with 
eager crowds curious to oehold the ghastly scene 
of whioh they had heard. 

And, in truth, it wtu a ghastly scene. The mur- 
der had been nrst discovered by a neighboring 
farmer, who had agreed with Pere Louis over- 
night to take some old hay the latter had to sell, 
and who had brought his team te haul it awi'y. 
The sun was just rising when he arrived, and 
finding nobody at the bam, he went to the hor.se 
for the purpose of announcing his eiraod. The 
back door, which was the usnalexit and entrance, 
was fast clo.^ed, and so were an the windows on 
that side of the bouse. After knocking and slmut- 
ing for some time, and finding that no one an- 
swered—not even the hired man, who alept in the 
back kitchen, as the farmer know — he grew 
alarmed, abd went round the house hoping to find 
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mn eotranee elsewfaere. To hb ipnU tiirpriM, 
mwarc of the eaatiooo habits of the old ooaple, he 
foond the front door wide opeo, and od penetrat- 
ing to a sitting-room at the riffht of the hall, his 
horrified gaze met a si^bt that turned hun sick and 
taint for one moment and in the next sent him 
running out of the bouse, and down the road at 
his utmost speed, shouting for help at the top of 
his Toioe. 

The sieht that had thus affected him was next 
seen by we neighbors whom he bad alarmed and 
returned wi^. The windows of the sitting-room 
wese both open, their sashes and glass broKen and 
scattered on the floor, as if they had been dashed 
in bodilj from without. The end of a heaTj joist 
rested on one of the Sills, and was eridenfly the 
instrument used in their destruction, while the red 
rays of the morning sun, streaming through the 
shattered openings, illuminated a scene of inde- 
scribable confbsion composed of broken and over- 
turned furniture, and the contents of olosets and 
drawers strewn oroadcast about the room. 

But in the centre of this wreck and ruin lay a 
stUl more fearftd ruin, which drew all eyes from 
the surrounding chaos— the murdered forms of 
the ased couple, in their night-dresses, as they 
had risen f^om tneir bed to meet their doom, and 
corered with blood from head to foot I They had 
been killed by blows upon the head with some 
blunt weapon, bestowed with such determined 
ferooity that the skulls were completelT crushed, 
and the features so hacked and disngnrea that they 
were scarcely reoognizable. 

It was necessarr to state these ghastly particu- 
lars in order that the reader might understand the 
brutal nature of the murder, and the erident 
sarage cruelty of its perpetrator, but we gladly 
leave further details to the imagination, and turn 
to the recital of other facts less revolting bnt not 
less strange. 

Nothing can be done in France without the 
knowledge of the police, much less a crime of 
suoh mairnitude as this, and the gendarmes 
were on tat spot as if by magio. French detec- 
tives are the most acute of that proverbially sharp 
guild, and the lieutenant who commanded the 
police in that district was one of the most re- 
nowned of these ; but in this instance his sagacity 
was at fault from the very beginning, and the dire 
mistake that be made enUiled consequences 
scarcely less frightftil than the murder itself. But 
in order to un^ferstand what his mistake was, we 
must, before stating it, ^ back a little in our nar- 
rative, and relate certain facts which have much 
to do with the catastrophe. 

About four yean previous to this date Pire 
Louis had hired a young man to assist him on the 
farm, who had remained with the old couple ever 
since, and latterly had done all the work required 
except at harvest, when laborers were en^;aged to 
help nim. The neighbors did not like this young 
man at all, for reasons which will soon appear, 
but P^re Louis, no longer able to work bardj re- 
fused to part with him notwithstanding the officious 
advice of his friends, both because bu servant did 
his work well and faithfully, and becanse he 
thankfully accepted wages much less than any 
other man, equally skillful, would have been con- 
tent with. 

The hiatory of this youth, as related b v himself 
at the time of his engagement at the farm, and 
subsequently confirmed during the judicial inves- 
tigation of the murder, was singular in the ex- 
treme, and to it, no doubt, was due the prejudice 
with which he was viewed by the ignorant oonn* 
trypeople, 

Tbe facta wore well known, for he never 
attempted to conceal them; and, indeed, the 
regulations of tbe police would have prevented 
such concealment, Lad he desired it. As th^ 



strongly support our thtorj of prsdestlaail^ft to 
misfortune in some cases, we offer no apologj 
for relating them somewhat in detail. 

From a very short time after his arrival at tbe 
Diderot farm, when his story had become gene- 
rally notorious, this unfortunate man was known 
throughout the district as "Le Maudit," or, the 
accursed. Dover, bv any chance, was he men- 
tioned by any other title when he became the sub- 
ject of conversation elsewhere ; but at the farm he 
was called Ishmael— a name most appropriate, in- 
deed, as expressive of his otter friendlessnesa. 

His real name, however, was Pierre Conatant^ 
though, as we shall have no occasion to nae that 
appellative l^^reafter, we only mention it so that 
his loss of patronymic may be known, as well aa 
the rest of his misfortunes. 

These disasters began almost at bis very birth. 
In consequence thereof, his mother died before be 
was three months old, and his father was killed by 
accident ere a year had elapsed. 

His father was a contractor forthe goverunent, 
and had been reputed very wealthy, but when bia 
death occurred, it was found that not only had all 
his property been swallowed up in specnlatUm, 
but that be was a defaulter to a urge amount. 

Kot a cent was left, consequently, for the anp- 
port of the child; the relatives or its psrenla 
heartlessly refused to receive it, because they had 
snfiered pecuniarilv from tbe father^s defalcation, 
and were outraged in feeUng at his disbonaatyy 
and the result was that the orphan had to be con- 
signed to the care of the national establishBttent 
for suoh waifs of humanity. 

The charities of France are much better man- 
aged than thoae of many other oivilised nations 
that we could name; but, doubtlesa, little Ishmael 
received more blows than bread and hotter as b|s 
shsre of the eleemosynary benefactions of ihH 
most paternal government. 

Be that as it may, he grew up in the orphan 
asylum, a miserable, half-starved child, whp had 
never known an hour of f^ in his little life ; and 
at the age of twelve, was anprentioed to a poric- 
bntoher, who ha{^ned to oe next on the Hat of 
applicants for apprentices when Ishmael's torn 
came. 

Thus, in the capacity of guardian, the govern- 
ment washed its hands of the waif ; in the capaci- 
ties of persecutor and accuser, it waa destined to 
have a great deal more trouble with the object of 
its bounty, and that without a particle of favH on 
his part, save and except his constitutional ill- 
luck, which was, really, only just beginning to 
afflict him. 

For five years Ishmael endured^ at the bands of 
his master, every cruelty and indignity which 
could have fallen to his lot as a slave among bar- 
barians, save death itself—but that would have 
been a merey. 

The law gave the pork-bntoher absoluto oontrol 
over his apprentiee, and he exercised it with the 
utmost brutality oonsistont with keeping his vic- 
tim strong enough to perform the tasks ho 
imposed. 

Work and blows, blows and work, these were 
all his portion, save curses and dry bread, and no 
man lifted voice or hand to help him in ttie least 
He was fsst losing his intollect, and already 
hardly responsible for his aeta, when, without 
premeditation, he rebelled, and a new phase of his 
strange existence began. 

It was on his df^teenth birthday that, stung to 
sudden fury by some unusually cruel mow and 
word, he raised a cleaver that chanced to be in hia 
hand, and struck his brutal master to the esrth. 

Wheo a patriot dares everything to overthrow 
a national despot, if he socceeds, a niche is pre- 
pared for him in the temple of fame. W'aen a 
slave rebels against the brutality of the C 
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«jnurt» wbather be moeeedB in orerthrowing hSm 
or not, tht reward prepared for him ii tome- 
tbiajr Terj different. 

The blow inflicted on the pork-bntober oertdnlj 
knooked him down, bnt it did Ihtle other damaffe. 
NoTartbeleaa poor lahmael was instantly in the 
olvtobot of the police : and from that moment he 
nerer got oompfetel j me of them all hia life. 

Tbo pork4ratcher, in his first paroxysm of 
fear, had oalled in the offioers of the law, and was 
now compelled to make a charge against his re- 
ftraetorr apprentice. 

Ho did this witii regret because he knew that 
if TAm^Ai was conTicted, be should lose his ralaa- 
ble senrices for a long time : bat the magistrate 

^ro bim no choice, and the fact of the assanlt be- 

ig proved, the apprentice was sent to tail for six 
itbs, and the master sent home with a flea in 



mi 



his ear in the shape of a police caution not to ill- 
treat the rest of his slaves. 

In the prison to which he was sent— one of the 
great jsils of Paris— the unfortunate boy met the 
greatest of his misfortunes hitherto. The work 
was not hazd, and the food was plentifuL so that, 
phjsioallj, he was better off than be bad OTer 
Deen ; but, mentallr, he was in danger of losing 
more than life Itself—eTen the little purity of soul 
bis hard Ufe had left him. 

The silent system was unknown in those days. 
nor were the Tarious daapes of rogues separated 
from eaeh other. He was, therefore, thrown into 
oontnet with examples of erery shade of Tillainy 
known in the criminal world, and only one thing 
anred him fh>m being utterly corrupted. This, 
atranfe to say, was the rery brutality bis r^>ellion 
againsl which had brought him there. 

After fire long years it bad so weakened his in- 
teUeet tbat he was incapable of comprehending 
the lessons of ?ice which nis new associates strove 
to teaoh bim, and thou^ bis mind was strength- 
ened, during the six months of his stay, by the 
regular woix and better food of the jail, be had, 
at the expiration of bis sentence, imbibed much 
less of onminal knowledge than might have been 
expeeted—the more so, when it is remembered 
that he had nerer bad any religious training what- 
erer. and scarcely knew the difference between 
gooa and eyil at aU. 

Thus, when he returned to his master, Ishmael 
was rnnoh improved in vigor of mind and body, 
and only the worse fh)m having imbibed a dim 
idea that crime was not neoesswly criminal, un- 
less vou were found out. 

This fallacy, however, might easily have been 
driven fh>m nis mind, if any influences for good 
had ever been brought to bear upon it ; but, as it 
was. the course which the world took with bim 
tended only to develop tbat idea, and force it to 
bring forth fruit even worse. 

The ban of the fail was upon him for wer, 
Sverybody— even bis brutal master— despised bim 
for having been there, though they knew that be 
had done nothing to deserve it. llie boys hooted 
at him in the streets; the neighbora. who bad 
formeriy shown him some little s vinpatnj, avoided 
bim ; and his life in his masters nouse was ten 
times harder than before. 

^ The consequence may periiaps be foreseen. He 
ran away, waa brouffbt back and was fearfaUy 
beaten : ran away a^pdn, and when caught this 
time, it was by the police, who took bim before a 
magistrate, and be was again sent to prison. 

Only for a month, at hard labor on the tread- 
mill ; bnt it sickenM him of rebellion, and Arom 
that time until the end of his apprenticeship, be 
endued his martyrdom at the pore-butcher's with 
the heroism of a stoic. 

But the result of this unavailing struggle for 
freedom, and the training he had received in its 
course^ was tbat he grew ouoning, and resolved 



to make his master, who hsd always provided him 
liberally with hardships, now contnbute uncon- 
soiously to his enjoyment. In other words, fool- 
ish Ishmael helped himself to smsll sums from 
the till, and spent them secretiy in snob pleasures 
ss the youth of Paris delight in. 

The whole amount abstracted was a trifle to the 
wealthy butcher ; but tAai made no difference in 
the eyes of the law when the theft was discovered. 
Of oourse it was discovered very soon, Ishmael 
was sgain introduced to the gendarmes, the 
trial came on in due season, and he was sentenced 
to two years of hard labor in what was then 
known aa the *' Agricultural Chain." 

Strange to say, this, the on^ real crime tbat Le 
Mandit ever committed, came near leading to a 
peaoeftil and innocent future : and it woula have 
done so, if he had not really been predeatined to 
iUluck. 

The cMtteds cuUurs was agang of convicts, con- 
demned for the lesst^Teofthe *' hard labor" of. 
fenses to work at tiUing certain government lands 
somewhere in tbe south of France. These lands 
were in the centre of an immense wild tract, tbe 
remainder of which was owned by various noble- 
men. 

Stimulated by seeing how much more valuable 
government labor bad made tbe crown tract, these 
proprietors began to reclaim their lands, ana Uieir 
agents were glad to hire the discharged convicts, 
as their sentences exi>ired. 

This made an opening for such of these as desired 
to live honestly, and when Ishmael' s time was out, 
he took advantage of it. Gradually becoming 
skillful in farm labor, he passed ftom service to 
service until, at the end of three yeara after bis 
dischsrge fkom the cAaine, he waa in tbe employ 
of a neb farmer in quite another part of^the 
country ; and as Dobody there— except the police, 
who know ever^rtbing- waa aware that he had 
ever been a convict, be might have lived thwe till 
his death, happy and respected, if the demon of 
misfortune, by whom he was accursed, had not 
again found him out, and driven him forth more 
hopeless than ever. 

A great robberr was committed at a famous 
cb&teau in the neighborhood, under such myste- 
rious circumstances and so skillfully tbat tbe local 
police were utterly at fault. Consequently, they 
arrested and examined everybody who was in the 
least suspicious ; and Ishmael^ who bad been under 
surveillance ever since bis discharge, though no- 
body knew it — not even himself-— was pounced 
upon, and dragged to the depot to give a full 
account of bimsmf. 

It was impossible to suspect him of complicity 
in tbe robbery, and he was speedily releasea ; but 
his secret was no longer his own, and all who bad 
previously befriendea bim shrank in virtuous hor- 
ror from one who bad been a forpat, even though 
now he was living as innocently as the best of 
them. 

His employer discharged him, nobody else 
would hire bim on any terms, and be wandered 
from the vicinity, begging bis wav when be could 
get no chance work, untUne reacned P^re Louisas 
farm, and ofibred hb services to the old man as a 
last resource. 

He had seen how utterly the concealment of his 
secret had blasted bis prospects when tbat secret 
was discovered, and now he boldly told his whole 
history to all who asked it— being the first to 
applv to himself the title of Le Maudit, which had 
studL to him from that time forward. 

P^re Louis hired bim, as we have seen, not- 
withstanding his vile antecedents, and his miser- 
able ill-luck, and for four years Ishmael had been 
his faithful servant, working eariy and late for a 
scanty pittance, but quite content, and thankful 
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thftt he was able to work at all in tbe soeietj.of 
honest men. 

And now we come to tbe mbtake made bj tbe 
lieutenant of police. Le M&udit's ill-luck had 
011I7 abandonea bim for a time, and returned to 
»eize bim, like a famished tiger, at tbe first oppor* 
tunitj. Ishmael, in short, was missing, and tbe 
litiutenknt, knowmg bim for a former conriet, 
jumped to tbe conclusioi;^ that he was either tue 
sole murderer, or in jeasue wit 1 others,, perbaps 
bis former prison comrades, who i.ad committed 
the fearful deed. 

We m^y aaj at onoe that Isbmael was entirelj 
in.iocent, not onlv of the deed itoelf. but eren of 
any knowledge o^ it, aa will shortly be explained ; 
but we mu^t also confess tba: tbe lieutenant was 
more than iustitied iu suspecting bim, for tbe cir- 
cumstant ai evidence in the case pointed out bim, 
and him only, as the assassin. 

In tbe first plaoe, tbe weapon with which tbe 
deed was committed was soon found, and proTod 
to be a short iron crowbar, which Ishmael bad 
manufactured himself at a neighboring Corga, the 
iron of which it waa made having been given bim 
by the blacksmith, lor some work he bad done. 
Toe crowbar waa as well known as Isbmael him» 
self, because be waa ravely leen without it, itiurj* 
ing it aboat with him. alung to a leathern thong 
over his shoulder, perhaps for tbe reason that n 
was nearly the only (kiece of personal property he 
possessed, except his clothes. It was found, 
covered with the hlood end the gray hairs of tbe 
aged cotiple, lying on the ton of a chest of drawers 
in a back room, apparently naving been also used 
in breaking these open. 

Secondly; the acuta lieutenant disooytred that 
t)i" ishatiercd windoiiirs of tbe sittlog-voom bad 
been broke a /rvm th* ind^U, and the beam and 
tni™enU ttrranifed with tbe evident purpose of 
m iieadmg tbe beholderii iato tbe ideatnat tbe 
murdei'er bad forced bi^ way in at that poinL It 
WAS, a iltOe too elsboratelif done to deceive tbe 
ojitute ofBq^r, Rspceiallv as ioth windows had been 
broken, vih^a otie uould have. sufficed a whole 

frarjg of robbers kls hd eDtruoce, and taken nwoh 
eifs tiiiie, be^iMes jipvia^ UiB alarm* 

PiiLjLtL>' tbe trac:k« uf muddy shoes were toond, 
Icadbg nntt from I^hmucL's' bed in the baek 
kJtcbcD^ along tbe patseiige and into the sitting- 
room. Quantities or these tracks were found all 
over this room, and in tbe old couple's bedroom 
behind it while another line of them kd from the 
door of tne sittini^room, and oui at tbe frontdoor 
of the house, wbicb^ a^ we have said, had been 
found open, from this door, impressions of the 
same lootnuirks were found in the mold of tbe 
garden, leadiag to the spot where the beam rested 
on tbe sill of the window, and thence to the gar- 
den-gate, where they were lost going sonth a&ng 
the gravel of tbe road, ^'o otoer footmarks were 
found beneath tbe windows, whereas they would 
have been trampled all about if the windows had 
been broken from tbe outside with the beam. 

A strict search of the whole bouse— mode by a 
police who understand tbe b isiness < f searohing 
thoroughly— failed to find a slugle sou of money. 
Tbe general belief, founded upon the strong evi- 
dence we bare heretofore cited, that tlie old conple 
must have had large siuns hoarded up« and the 
fact that Isbmael a^ne bad ample c^portunitr fbr 
discovering where the^e were bidden, sealed his 
ill-luck, and clinched tbe conviction that he atone 
was the assassin and robber. Acoordingly, men 
were sent ofi* in every direction in pursuit of him, 
and others were being instructed to take bis de- 
scription to di-tant police-stations, wheo, lol a 
fonorn-looking object, all torn, and bruised and 
dirty, limped into tbe room where tbe lieutenant 
was sitting, and presented to the view of that 



astonished offioia] no other than tbe faoe and font 
of the suspected criminal— Le plaudit himself! 

Never before in all bis lile, despite his many 
misfortunes, bad poor Ishmael aieriied the title of 
"The Acoursed'' so much aa on this occasion. 
Tbe exultant ofiicials pounced 00 him as if be had 
been a wild beast, and without giving him time 
for a word of explanation, hurried him off to the 
nesrest prison. There hs was suddenly aocnsed 
of the murder and robbery, and his unmisUdcable 
astoniahment and horror would have convinced 
any unprejudiced person that this was the first hb 
bad known ot tbe ghastly truth. But bis acouseni 
were all prejudiced, no single voioe was ilpiiited 
in bis defense, his previous misfortunes eou- 
demned him in every mind, and even when he had 
sufficiently recovered from the shock of tlm 
aocnsation to tell bis own Btory, and vehemeatlj 
protest hia ionooence, not a solitary person, who 
board, believed bim. Indeed, his oase was rather 
injured than improved by the strange tale he told» 
for his bearers gave bim credit for more ingenuity 
than he bad ever possessed, and deemed it a oua* 
ningly-devised fable, for the pnrpotoe of escapiof 
tbe consequences of bis guilt. 

There is no doubt that this terrible pcejudioe 
against him—tbis predetermination to believe him: 
guilty— was one of bis worst misfortunes. In mnf 
other esse the ofiicials aie:ht hare taken seme 
trouble to disprove his story, and thus disoovevod 
tbe real criramals. As it was, ttiey took it for 
granted that be was lying, made no attempt to 
implieate enybody else, remanded him to porisoa 
for trial after a merely formal examinatioB^ and 
confining »U their subsequent efibrts to frnttleBS 
endeavors to make him confess whirs be bed 
bidden the money be bed never seen, thoy gMW 
tbe real murderers ample time to getoloor off with 
their booty, and poor Isbmael's »te was sealed* 

Briefly— for our space is now limited— the 
Aingulsr story told bv the unfortunste wretch was 
this : On the night of the murder he waa awakened 
from a aound sleep, and found two men at his 
bedside, who instantly seized and gajeged him, 
before ne bad time to ory out, and then, t^inf 
bim fast to bis bedstead, went awi^, leaving him 
wondering what it was all; about. 

He was not long in doubt that they wei>s ro^ 
hers, however, for he heard their stmsgle with 
tbe old couple, and tbe latter* scr^ for holp) hut 
be bad no suspicion, when the cries oessed, of tho 
berrible truth, supposing merely that they hid 
been tied and gagged as be waa. 

He then heard- the ruffians breaking open ths 



drawers snd ransacking the place, until ibsj 
•ner, wbea they returned to tM 



found tbe money. 



kitchen, and ligSting a candle at the embers of 
the fire, by the light of which be bad first eeot 
4hem, counted it oefore them, expressing their 
deligbt at the value of their booty. To hia intense 
horror, tbey then be^n to debate whether thov 
should kill bim, savmg that tbs old folks oonld 
not describe them, but he bad seen them in the 
light, and could do so. Finally, thev deoided that 
it would answer their purpoae if he waa takos 
away with them, and aetamed somewhors ieag 
enough to give them time to escape. 

Tbe robbers were in their bare foet» but one of 
them aaw a new, but muddy pair of stjoes* belong- 
ing to Isbmael, and now put them on* Hoon 
':erward, with the remark that he would ''1 



all safe," be went into the passage again. Ishmael 
then beard tbe smashing or glaas and wood Ui the 
sitting-room, and, in a little while, a shrill wbiBtle. 
At this signal tbe remaining ruffian untied Ish- 
maersfeetl end ordered bim, withbomble thrsatS| 
to precede bim to the front door, which tbey lonao 
open. 

Our unfortunate hero, still gagged and his arms 
bound, waa now forced along tt^ gravsl-peth to 
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t)e sardeD-ffftte, where he and his conductor 
>wiited till the other ruffian joined ihcm, comintf 
(lom the direction of the wiodows afterward found 
biokeo. This man whispeted to the other, and 
then %oth laughed heartily- as at a good joke, after 
which they forced him on before them, and set ofl 
at a good pace %long the.high*ro(^d» 

Ishmael iudfed It was but little after midnight 
then, and ibej trayelad thus for about four hours. 
When daj began to break, they turned into a 
thick wood, and tied him fast to a tree, aod, 
threa^ning. to return and kill him if he maae anj 
alarm lor two hours, they hurried away aa fast as 
beijr legs woold carry them. 

Disregarding the threat, which he had sense 
enough to know to be nothing but a threat, he , , 
begau a ttrugxle to release himself from bia 
bonds, and, faTter bruLiing himself badly, and 
tearing hia clothes almost ofiT, be at kngiA sue- 
ceedecL 

Ovei;,oyed at this, and little dreaming of the 
fearful dianger he was running into, be hasten.'d 
bsok to the tarm at his utmost speed, intent only 
on flying to the aid of his master and mistress, 
whoto he expected to find bound and gagged, but 
not otherwiao hart What he did find we already 
know, and now we have little to relate except thie 
cata&trophe of his ; ad history. 

That catastrophe, however^ did not occur on 
the scaffold, as the reader might deem probable. 
Le Maudit bad one other apparent onance of 
evadin3; his predestined ill-luck, thpugh, as the re- 
sult proT€d, it was only to meet an equally miser- 
able fate. He escaped from prison, and took to 
tbe forest In the mountains of Lorraine, succeed- 
iug in hiding himself so effectually that search for 
him was Tain. 

It is now supposed that he lired for a long time 
on nothing but roots and berries, and such small 
animals as he was able to catch by surprise, it 
is at all events certain that nobody saw him dur- 
ing all the Summer following his Escape, and that 
he committed no depredations, nor harmed any 
one, until quite driven to desperation. But his 
ill-luck clung to him, and. long before he had 
done anything whatever to deserve it, his ominous 
ioubriquet was a household terror in every vallev 
of the Cote d'Or. To Le Maudit was accredited 
every highwav ro' bery and every deed of violence 
that occurrea within a liundred miles of his hid- 
ing-place, while all this time the poor wretch was 
skulKing amid the rocks and fens, afraid of his 
own shadow, and fairly starving because he dared 
not venture near the abodes of his fellow-men. 

Desperation will come at last, however, and 
even tne mouse becomes bo'd when perishing with 
hunger. Autumn was fadint? into Winter, and 
Rjon there would be no food of any kind in the 
lorest, save such animals as it requhred weapons 
takUL 

Then "the accursed' s" fearful name aeauired a 
new significance by the perpetration of tne first 
act of violence that could ever be distinctly traced 
to him. But even this was the result of chance, 
and the personal folly of the suflerer. A sports- 
man, hunting small game in the mountains, acci- 
dentally encounterea him, and, out of a silly 
umbition, foolishly attempted to secure him. 

Of course Le Maudit resisted, and, havin|^ 
I nocked his would-be captor senseless with his 
.'i«t, did not neglect the opportunity of iiossei^sing 
Itimself of the weapons and ammunition he so 
much needed. 

In short, he stripped the silly hunter of his gun, 
knife, powder-horn and game-baff, and left him to 
find niB way back to the nearest village, there to 
increase poor Ishmaers evil reputation bv exag- 
irorating his own peril, and vaunting his own 
brarery, in the combat with the terrible brigand. 

Unluckily, a^atn, for Le Maudit, the despoiled 



sportsman was the son of a nobleman of coaslder* 
able influence. The father's authority was imme- 
diately exerted, and all the power of the pcdlee of 
the whole districK was at once bromrtit into re* 
quieition, to hunt down the miserable (iigitiveb 
and avenge the ii^aU ofiered to the sprig of 
nobility. 

It was impossible for the poor, friendless wretch 
te contend long with such odds, backed by the 
vindictiveness of oflTi^aded arietooratic pride, and 
tbe catastrophe was closer at hand. Closer and 
closer tbe toils were gathered aronnd him. Drives 
fro^ one hiding-place to another, for many wedu 
he kd the life of a banted wild beast, oocaeionallr 
seen, but instantly flying, until at length the looal* 
ity of his last refuge was entirely eurrounded, and 
no I ope of escape left him. 

Tie dosins scene of bis strange career is vivify 
related in tbe reports of the gendarmerie from 
whence this record is drawn. They came upon 
him, one bright October morning, in* a rocky fast- 
ness in the midst of a tangled wood. He stood in 
the centre of a small, level,, open space, behind 
which rose a rugged mass of rock, it« summit loii 
amid the embowered branches of the srreat treee 
which sunonnded the rest of the dedl At Us 
feet was stretched the body of a fawn he had 
killed that morning for food, and near it his bat- 
tered old stiaw hat lay upon the ground, in start- 
ling similitude to that of a beggar, who, crouching 
by the roadside, asks merciful charity, for Ood'a 
sake I 

But there was no mercy for Le Maudit Brought 
to bay at last, he raised his gun instinctively to 
his shoulder, and, with wildly gleaming ej^es, hit 
weather-beaten face awfully expressive of a mor- 
tal |ear, he aimed it full at the breast of the fore- 
moat gendarme, as they came cirashing tbren|^ 
the bushes toward him. 

Whether he ever meant to defend himself in his 
despair, to the last extremity of taking life, will 
never be known till the secrets of all hearts are 
laid bare at tbe great judgment-seat. Before he 
could pull the trigger, M\t<Ud mean it, a shot 
was fired by one of the officers in the rear, who 
saw his leader in danger, as he thought, and poor 
Ishmael fell to the ground, wounded unto death. 
Ere they could close in upon him, and lift him up, 
his soul had flown to meet its Maker. Let as 
hope that ther$ the mystery of his sad life was at 
last made clear, and that, standing in the presence 
of Him who can remove every nan, he was no 
longer " the accursed." 

His body, after the judicial investigation, was 
at first buried within the precincts of a iail : but 
when, a few years later, the confession of a oving 
gallev-slave proved his entire innocence of*^ the 
murder at the form, it was removed to consecrated 
ground, and a stone, erected by tbe young noble 
who was the indirect cause of bis death, perpetu- 
ates the memorjr of his misfortunes by the simple 
inscription, **CigU Lt MaudU^** 



Ballet-Dancera of tlie SIssr of 
Oambodia* 

Dancing as an amusement is entirely unknown 
to the Mongolian. Tou look for it in vain iu 
China, whore the theatrical representations are 
wars of gods and heroes. But in Cambodia, 
thouffh much reminds you of China, you find still 
much to recall the HinHoos. 

A French envoy was entertained by the king with 
a ballet fi^ven by bis whole corps or dancing girls. 
The original and bizarre dresses are so emmently 
characteristic, that thev would be assigne<i to no 
other part of the world, and are of extremely 
rich silks. But the dance itself and the panto- 
mimes are generally graceful, easy, and alluring, 
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ihoiigli at thnes burlMqne and unoonth to our i 
ejes. ! 

The court, boweyer, seemed to tnjoj alike the 
danoinff and the mtiaio which aocompaDied it. 

Our ulttstration gives the reader al^ the carious 
atthnde ot the attendants on great men in tht 
Indo-Chinese peninsala. 



CuncAM ON bark is well known to all our readers. 
Boys and girls, as well as many grown people, 
liko to smell and eat it. It is an article of com- 
merce, and great quantities are brought to Amer- 
ica. eTjBi7 Tear. It is in daily use. but not many 
take any thought about where and how itsrows, 
and how it is prepared for the market. The cin- 
namon plant is supposed to be a natire of Cerlon ; 
but it is cultivatea chiefly by the people of Ohina, 
not because a better quahty or more abundaut 
crop is produced there, but because the Chinese 
are more industrious and value commerce more 
highly, than the Cingalese. These countries have 
their cinnamon harvest, when all hands are busily 
enga^d as are we in gathering the productions 
of this country. But this harvest commences in 
May and continues until October. The plants are 
not cut down and destroyed, but the twigs are 
carefUly selected and cut off, ranging in size 
from a half-inch to two inches, the smaller the 
better. After theyare cut from the plant, a knife, 
made for the purpose, is run several times length- 
wise Hhrouffh the bark, so that it may be euilj 
stripped offT After being stripped off, the bark is 
driM in the sun, and rolled up like quills. It is 
then bound into bundles of thirty pounds each, 
sewed up in mate, and sent to* market. The 



<<C8ssia buds," which are procured at the drug 
gist's, are the dried flowers of the cinnamon tree, 

gathered for commerce just before they burst intfi 
loom. 



WpMoUtk Stndents. 

Om ot the most curious types ot old Spam, 
which under the influence of revdutiona ii* 
rapidly passing away, is the class of voung men 
known as £$huiianUs d$ la Tuna, the latter i^ord 
meanUig idle, Aree^ vagabond. 

As a matter of course these students are not 
Ippoat at study ; as Cervantes says, " better versed 
in fenoinff than in text-books." 

Spanish literature is full of the freaks, adven- 
tures, misfortunes and straits of theae merry 
scamps. Their dress— a three-cornered hat, a 
cloak, a long soutane, and the leggings of the 
lower classes— is equally famous, as well as the 
wooden spoon that always decorated the hat. 

Like the minstrels of ol<L they roamed aroond, 
singing, playing, dancing, leading a merry life, if 
a snort one. 

The modem traveler, however, wHl soon seek 
in vain for this famous character of the pest. 
Education is on a different basis. The institotions 
out of whicfti they g^w are gone. 



Ctod loves to have us pray with earnest sin>- 
plicity. Better in Qod's sight are the broken and 
neartielt utterances of a cnild, than those who 
think themselves wonderful in prayer. 

A CkHkl word is an easy obUgation, but not to 
speak ill requires sileooe, which costs nothing. 
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Wynter's Medinm. 

I wasn't m much tarpnMd as some peo|>le, 
when Itf iss Wjnter took it into her hetd to turn 
Spiritualist, as she called it. It was her waj to 
be always taking up some odd notion or other, as 
no one- knew better than I. who had been for ten 
jears her housekeeper. At one time it would be 
about her health— fancjring she had some fatal 
secret malady — and at another, it was about the 
world's coming to an end; and then she would 
hare a dream or presentiment that the house was 
going to be broken into, and robbed of the silter 



serrice and set of diamonds that she had inherited 
from her grandmother when ^oung. 

Indeed, there was a report in Oakland that 
those diamonds and other rolnables had been the 
cause of her breaking otf with the onlj suitor she 
ever had— a wild young man, twelve jears her 
junior, whom she Lad accused of mercenary mo- 
tives. Ma^be the charge was not altogether un- 
just ; but at any rate the youns man went off in a 
huff, and joinod a regiment ontisting for the war, 
and the next we heard oi him was that he had 
been killed in battle. 

Miss W vnter took on bad^y r.bout it, and alway^ 
iasllted that he had rashlj sacrificed his life oa 
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KISS WYNTEB'S MEDIUM. 



account of her barah treatment of him. She had 
hia portrait painted in oil, from a pbotospttpb be 
had given her, and kept it hung over her aitting- 
room mantelpiece, where it waa constantly before 
her eyes. And it was about this time that she 
beguu to take up with the odd notions I have 
spoken of. 

I noticed that after that idea of Spiritualism 
seized upon her, she was always having the most 
absurd tancies, such as even a child might have 
laughed at. For instance, on one occasion, when 
she had been all day and night complaining of 
nervousness and faintneas, I mixed her a glass of 
something — pretty strong, too — and put into it a 
few drops of laudanum, which I hoped would 
induce her to skep off her ^--l ^^^Vrrtr, 

When she awok^s ube iald m& tbut shohad been 
in a trance; tbiit b«r spirit had wivu^Jrjred away 
Irom its earthly pna^Jti-haui^e, at^d communed 
with disembodied iouls In tlie spirii^knd. And 
she grew very an^rv wbcD I hinted my belief that 
the Drandj^fuiil liiudiiniim bad ind fiometbing to 
do with it. 

Then, again, one night when a rat ran across 
the door-bell wire, as tney sometimes did, she be- 
came very much excited in the con notion that a 
spirit was ringing for admission; and she got out 
of bedf and opened the door herself, and stood 
there m the window-draft until she got chilled 
through, and was laid up with a cold and fever 
lor three weeks after. 

It was just as she was recorering from this 
attack that she bej^n to write a good many let- 
ters directed to various persons in New York' city, 
who, she told me, were well-known Spiritualists. 
She said ahe was inquiring for a medium to visit 
her— that she wishea to have information of her 
friends in the spirit-world, and also to be experi- 
mented upon, aa sbe believed that she was herself 
gifted witn strong '* mediumistic instincts." 

One day sbe received a letter, writren in it 
strange, oramped hand. After reading it, she 
told me in some excitement that it was from a 
l>nrt«r Dcnmnin, who had been informed of her 
buxi'ily 10 ifhimu ^n iiittrview with a profesaional 
zaedium. 

The doctor said be would be happv to visit her 
on the following ev-enliiir. in passing through Oak- 
land, on bla wnTt^j fullill an engagement at Al- 
bany. fi« would bring with him a note of intro« 
dQCtioQ 6^m hi« friend. Doctor Still well, the 
«ijimetit ^piritualljii, «vithwhom Miss Wynter had 
receDtly eorrtJBpfH ! 1 

Hi? apolctgittd ' bmntness of the notice, 

m aUo for the i i: >f tne hour a| which he 

pr<j|iOM«d to eaJl oti hor , but his engagements ad- 
mitted of no ^U&rpaihi'. He wouM be engaged 
at & '* seance" at Doctor Still well's house up to 
nenriy nine o' clocks and would then hate barely 
time to cUfih the iraiu For Alban;r, proposing to 
atop an hotir In Oiikknd to see Miss Wynter, and^ 
i€'<iLiiT!o his JDurnp; br tlie ten-o' clock train. He 
hint^ d iLat ln« clittri^e would be moderate — five 
dollars only far ihe tir.^t taterview. 

Miss Wynter remarked to me that any right- 
minded person would be willing to give a hundred 
tot the ibestimable privilege of communicating 
with the glorified inhabitanta of the spirit-world. 

So she- charged me to have ready the best re- 
freshments that could be obtained, and to sav no- 
thing aoout the expected visit, as she dia not 
choose it to be just yet known to a narrow- 
minded and disbelieving community, such as that 
of Oakland. Even her minister, she said, who as 
the teacher of spiritual things ought (o be more 
enli|;htened ana liberal-minded, had set bis face 
agfimst the beautiful doctrine of^ soul-sight and 
soal-communion, and declared it to be a snare of 
Uie Evil One. 

Well, the evening came ; and In About five min- 



utes after we heard the shriek of the eng^De stop* 
ping at the statioo. there came a ring at the doort 
ana I hurried to let in the expected visitor. Ho 
gave his name at once — Doctor Denman — and 
took off his over-coat, which he left, with a larg« 
traveling-bag, in the hall. 

1 hadn't much faith in mediums, and had been 
inclined to look upon them generally as either 
fools or humbugs ; but I couldn't but admit to 
myself that Doctor Denman didn't much resemble 
my idea of either. He was a tall, pale man, with 
a high forehead, and a grave, thoughtful face. 
His eyes were dark and quiet, and his manner re> 
served, almost to diffidenet. If he hadn't been 
a medium, I should have taken him for a cler^- 
mau, especially as he wore spectacles, and was 
plainly dressed in black. 

I didn't have much time to look at him though, 
for.-^fter showing him into the sitting-room where 
Miss Wynter was, and stirring the Bre a little, I 
left the room. 

I meant to have gone and sat with Martha, the 
cook, by the kitchen-fire. But when I had reached 
the kitchen, I went back to aee if I hadn't foittoi- 
ten to lock the hall-door, and then I thought I 
might as well listen a bit at the door ol the siUln^ 
room. There could be no harm in it, of course. 

I heard Miss Wynter telling the doctor all about 
her *' trance,'' in which she lay. unconsoious of 
earthly things, and with strange shadowv forms 
floating around her. And then she tola of the 
door-bell being rung by invisible hands, and how, 
as sbe openea the door, she felt a cold breath oa 
of sometning passing her bv, and heard a low, 
moaning sign wafted throngn the hall, anld how 
the efiect upon her nervous system had been sach 
as to lay her up for three weeks. The doctor re- 
marked that these were very significant tokens ; 
and then I felt so inclined to laugh at Miss Wyn- 
ter' s account, and the solemn wav in which it bed 
been giren, that I was obliged to hurry back to 
the kitchen. 

I couldn't rest, though, listening to Marthe's 
complaints of the scarcity of fresh eggs, and the 
indifferent quality of the new barrel of flour; so 
after a while I went hack. I didnH go into the 
hall this time, where it waa cold, but went round 
to Miss Wynter's chamber, one door of wbioh 
openea into the sitting-room, and exactly faced 
another that led into the haU, 

Peeping throng . the keyhole, I eonld just see 
Miss Wynter sittmg in her armchair on one side 
the fire, almost in .a line with me and the haU- 
door, and also the shadow of the medium on the 
wall behind her. She was looking extremely 
solemn, and working her fin^rs in a nervous sort 
of way that she had when agitated. 

" Is there any spirit with whom you particu- 
larly desire to hold communication, Miss Wyn- 
ter?" I heard the doctor ask. 

Miss Wynter rolled her eyes upward, to the 
portrait above the mantelpiece. 

" There is one/" she said, solemnly. 

" I see," replied the medium, in a tone of deli- 
cate consideration and syippathy. 

" He was so devoted," said Miss Wvnter, shak- 
ing her head mournfully — '' «o devoted. And 1 
-I killed bira-" 

'* Killed him !'' ^ned Doctor Denman in a sur- 
prised tone. 

** I woa cruel to him. JAy unkind words broke 
his heart. I bade him leave my presence. He 
hod a proud and knightly spirit, which could not 
brook injustice from the one to whom he was 
devoted. He obeyed me. He left my sight for 
ever. He rushed into the thickest of the battie, 
and rashly cast away the life which bad become 
to hira a l>urdeo since the fancied loss of my a£Ree- 
tion. I say fancied " 

And here Misa Wynter lifted her handkerchief 
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to her £Me~(o hide either her blushee or her 
tears. 

The fhadow on the wall tlewlr shook its bead. 

*♦ Sad— very sad." 

** I conide in joa thus, doctor, in order that 
jon may the more tuUy understand and appreciate 
my wishes." 

*' Certainly. 1 fully comprohend, as well as 
sympathize; and hare do doubt that I can cem- 
muDicate between yon and the spiril of—" 

'* Arthur — 'Arthur Wellesley Jones was his 
namo. He was not of this place— in fact, nearly 
a stranger in Oakland." a^ 

''Between you and the spirit of Mr. Jones. 
Indeed, U is possible that i may plaee you €n 
rapport with the spirit itself." 

''^Ohl" exelaimed Miss Wynter, olaspine her 
handa, as if ouite OTercome oy the idea, " bow 
rejoiced he will be, my dear Arthur, to find that I 
was true to him throoffh all, and am faithful still ! 
Doctor, do spirits readily forgive?" 

"I trust so, madame. But first, pray, allow 
ne to try the extent of your suscepti1»ility to 
spiritual influences. A few rasgaetic passes-^ — " 

The next that 1 could cleariy make out, he was 
standing in front of her, soitly waring his hands, 
at fiMt at a distance, and then gradually approach- 
ing nearer, until he almost touched her face. She 
leant back in her chair, and looked at him, until 
delioateiy passing the tips of his fingers oter her 
lids, her eyee closed, and she appeared asleep. 
Then the medium, taking from his pocket a clean 
white handkerchief, did something to it— what, I 
eooldn't see exactly, as his back was to me— and 
wafted it gently to and fro, close to her face. 
This he repeated twice, until she seemed in a pro- 
found slumber. 

At the same time, 1 became conscioas of a 
strange influence upon myself. Something alto- 
gether inexplicable seemed to be in the air about 
me. At first it was like a faint, sweet, sickening 
odor, then it was more like a taste, whien appeared 
to Tun from iny tongue, through every nerve of 
my body. I felt as 'hough I were growing in 
some way weak and powenees. The spiritual or 
magnetic influeace was. no doubt, penetrating 
tiireugh the keyhole, and taking efl'eet upon me 
In great alarm, I was about to rise and hurry 
away, when at that very moment I beheld what 
frose me to the spot witn terror. 

I saw— yes, as I am at this moment a living 
woman — I saw the form of a man, or a spirit, the 
Tory image of that portrait above the mantelpiece, 
oome slowly gliding in at the hall-door, and pass 
across the room. I say gliding, for although 
through the keyhole I could not see his feet, the 
motion was not lik** walking, but was slow, and 
stealthy and noiseless; and as it moved, the 
phantom kept its eyes intently fixed upon the face 
of the sleeping Miss Wynter. 

It did not appear to notice the doctor, nor did 
the doctor give any token of seeing it He kept 
on waving his handkerchief, close to the mouth 
and nose of his subject, and never once turned his 
bead or bis eyes, so far as I could see, upon the 
{Riding apparition near him. 

For a moment I was, as I have ^aid, frozen to 
the spot with terror. This was. no doubt, the 
spirit of the slain Arthur Wellesley Jones ! But 
as I saw it gradually creeping nearer and nearer, 
straight to the door behind wbicb I knelt, an un- 
conquerable terror feized me. I jumped up 
noiselessly, and running across the room, never 
stopped until I had reached the kitchen, and 
locked and barred the door. 

I said nothing to Martha, except that I felt a 
Kttle siek. I thought to myself that 1 should 
surely never muster eourage' to go again where 
that medium wa»— and peniapB the spirit, tool 



Bnt when, half an hour after, the bell rang, I felt 
compelled to bbey the summons. 

Miss Wynter was awake then, though looking 
pale and agitated. The medium was standing on 
the hearth-rug, gaiing mildly at her, as he quietly 
drew on his gloves. 

I cast a fearful look around, but could see no- 
thing of Mr. Jones's spirit. Perhaps, I thought, 
that was because the spiritual influence was no 
longer upon me. Yet, i was still conscious of a 
strange sort of something in the atmosphere of 
the room— something of a faint, sickening, but 
pleasant odor, like that of some poisonous Cowers 
that Tve seen. 

''Pray," said Doctor Denman to me, as I 
entered^" pray, bring iifss Wynter a glass of 
wine immeaiately. Her nerves have been a little 
shaken.". 

** Some coffee also, Rebecca," said Miss Wyn- 
ter, fkintly. " Doctor Denman will, no doubt, bA 
good enough to take « cup before be goes." 

The doctor thanked her, and looked at his 
watch, and said he had still twenty minutes before 
the arrival ot the next train. So I brought in the 
waiter of refre^ments, of which he pariook very 
heartilv ; and then pleasantly shaking hands with 
Miss Wynter, as he accepted the five-dollar fee, 
took leave, promising to call again on his return 
trip to New York. He made me a very civil 
good-night, as I let him out at the hall-door, and 
stopped a moment to caution me to keep Miss 
Wvnter quiet and undisturbed for a day or two. 

^* These things are at first very trymg to the 
nerves of a delicate and sensitive person," he 
said, kindly. 

"When I asked Mhs Wynter about the interview, 
and whether she had been experimented upon by 
the medium, she said Yes, but that it bad failed 
for the present. She had been put in a trance, 
but could remember nothing of it at all, from the 
time she became unconscious of earthly things till 
she awoke. And when I «old her of what 1 had 
seen— for really 1 could not keep it to myself, 
though ] didn't mention it had been through the 
keyhole — she was greatly chagrined to think that 
I had been more favored than herself. 

" But, no doubt," said she, ** my spiritual sight 
wiU, become clearer under the influence x)f Doctor 
Denman. He is a powerful medium.' When he 
touched my eyes with his fingers, I felt an electnc 
thrill through my whole fhime, and for a moment 
felt quite faint. And how kind and considerate 
he is ! I wonder how long it will be before be re- 
turns?" 

She watched very anxiously for him. In faot, 
it struck me that she thought more about him 
than of Mr. Jones's spirit, with which she was an- 
ticipating an interview. But all her watching 
was in vain. The medium never again made hit 
appearance in Oakland. 

And, now, what do yoQ think was the upshot 
of the business? Whv, lust this : About a week 
after %he medium's visit, Miss Wynter went to her 
private secretary-drawer, which she had in her 
chamber, under her own eyes, as she said. She 
found the lock pried open, and the inner drawer, 
in which she kept her money, and diamonds, nna 
other valuables, also broken open— very neatly 
and cleverly — and all its contents gone ! 

Kow. she had locked this drawer on the very 
day before the medium's visit, and I knew that, 
since then, no one had entered that room except 
ourselves— and the spirit of Mr. Arthur Wellesley 
Jones, while the accomplished medium was en- 
trancing Miss Wynter with chloroform. I have 
smelled^chloroform since then, and recognized it. 

That Mr. Jones wasn't killed at Manassas, as re- 
ported in the papers, we learned shortly after, 
when a grocer of Oaxland reported that about a 
week before the robbery he had met that gentle- 
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mail, alWe and vrell, in % New York resUvrmnt. 
He had icquired, Iftt^hing, about ** his old girl," 
Mist Wjnter, wiien the gpooer eDtertained him 
wHh an account of her ipiritual procUvitiea. and 
of her anzietjT to obtain a medium. And when I 
heard this story, I was at no lost to comprehend 
the visit of Miss Wjnter^s medium, and the appa- 
rition of her old loTer, killed at Manassas. 

Despite all that the police could do, we ncTer 
succeeded in getting the least trace of them. 
The 7 had had a ffoocTweek's start, and, no doubt, 
mad^e the best of it. 

Miss Wynter haa had the portrait abore the 
mantelpiece taken down, and burned in the 
kitohen-fire. 



The Oaken Beam. 

A NARBATIVB OF SOME STRANGE FACTS. 

Ik these days of mingled skepticism and ** Spir- 
itualism " it IS a thaoKless task to be obliged to 
make a statement of facts ever so sligbtlv order- 
ing on the supematuraL On the one band, the 
narrator will meet with too great credulity, and 
run the risk of misleading many worthy people ; 
on the other, he will encounter a contemptuous 
unbelief which will not hesitate to denounce him 
as a fool or an impostor. Between this Scylla and 
Charybdis it is my lot to steer on the present oc- 
casion, but confident in the truth of what I am 
about to relate, I shall not hesitate to encounter 
^e ordeal. ' I shall only ask the skeptics to sus- 
pend judgment uotil they have exhausted the evi- 
denoe in the case , and to the Spiritualists I will 
merely remark that I am not one of their number, 
and do not publish my experience as an evidence, 
in any sense, of the troth of their creed. 

I am a lawyer by profession, and not very many 
years ago I was a lawyer in no other sense what- 
ever. That is to say, I was not a lawyer by prac- 
tice, for no practice had yet fallen in my way, and 
as I had only the little remnant of mv patrimony, 
left after educating myself, to depend upon, I was 
about as needy a Uwyer, by profession, as you 
could meet at the county court during any given 
term. 

As may be supposed, therefore, I sat, day after 
day, in my little office on the main street of the 
county town, gazing disconsolately at the busy 
passers, and praying, rather heatnenishly, that 
some rich one among them would get into trouble 
with the law, and call upon me to help him 
through. 

No one did call, however, and when nearly a 
Tear of constant disappointment had elapsed, I 
began to entertain serious thoughts of renouncinff 
a business which brought me no income, and 
starting for the West to try my luck in some 
other occupation. But the darkest hour is just 
before the dawik, and at the very moment when I 
was most de3pondent, fortune had in store for me 
an adventure which laid the foundation of all my 
subsequent success. 

Ooe beautiful June afternoon, while sitting on 
the shady piazsa in fh)nt of my office, lazily smok- 
ing and bitterly mminatins: on my future plans. I 
saw a lady dressed in black, her face covered oy 
a thick lace vail, slowly crossing the street to- 
ward me. 

Much to mv surprise she did not turn away 
when she reacned the sidewalk, but came close to 
the piazza, and aaked me if my name was Arthur 
Slaoe. I replied in the affirmative, and without 
another word^ she walked up the steps, and into 
the office, whither, after throwing away my cigar, I 
followed ner, in some doubt as to her'sanity. 

Reaching my sanctum, she commanded me to 
■hut the door,, and, taking a seat without waiting 



for an invitation, cooUy informed me that the had 
come to oonsult me professionally. 

As may be imagined, my heart bounded at the 
idea of getting a client at last; but the very fact 
of her coming to mm, revived my first fear that 
her mind was not well balanced, and as this 
thought considerably repressed my elation, I wsa 
able to reply calmly that I waa at her service. 
Her next remark qnito convinced me at the mo- 
ment ^lat aha ioa» insane, for it was to the effeet 
that ahe had chosen me to manage her affairs, be- 
cause she knew that I had never had a caae, or 
any other business as a lawyer. 

Staggered by this remarkably plain statement 
of my status in the profession, and considerably 
chagrined withal, I managed to stammer that n 
certainly waa the truth, but that everybodv must 
makft a beginning, and I hoped she would find me 
oompeteot. 

Possibly she detected aomethinff of indignation 
in my tone, for her next speech made ample 
amends to my wounded vanity. 

'* 6ir,'* said she, " I have heard enough about 
you to feel convinced that you are perfectly com- 
petent to do ail I wish done. I only mentioned 
that you were nnemploved at present in order to 
add that it was an additional recommendation, for 
the atfair 1 wish you to undertake will require 
your whole time." 

These words modified my opinion regarding 
her sanity greatly, and when She removed her 
vail, allowing me to see her face plainly, 1 no 
longer Imagined that she bad the leaat symptom 
of madness about her. The face was that of a 
woman perhaps fifty years of age, expreasiog in 
every line great intellectual power, and a firm 
w'dl. She was ver^r pale, and her l^rge blaek 
eyes were mournful in the extreme. 

1 Mt intuitively that her history could not be 
commonplace, for if ever sorrow and undeserved 
sofiering were written on a human countenance, 
they were plainly legible on hen. Doubtless she 
was the innocent victim of some foul wrong, and 
I determined, if this proved to be the case, to em- 
ploy all my talent and skill in seeing her nghted. 

My hasty conjecture waa not very wide of the 
trutL She had indeed sufiered much, and, if her 
own story waa to be believed, had been defrauded 
in a very rascally way. Lawyer as I waa, / be- 
lieved her statement m «very particular, and my 
confidence in ito truth sustained me greatly in my 
subsequent eSbrte in her behalf, amid much trial 
and difficulty. Not at our first interview, nor in- 
deed until after many future meetings, did 1 
Sitber all the details or her case ; but I will spare 
e reader all my trouble in the matter, and relate 
the history as X finally digested it in my own 
mind. 

My client's name was Mrs. Anna Carstone. Her 
maiden name was Anderson, and, previous to her 
marriage, she resided with her parente in the little 

town of B , near the centre of New York State. 

The rcmmnce of her history began before het own 
birth. Her father waa the eldest of three children, 
and, during his early life, was his father's favor- 
ite. His parente being very wealthy, ha had, 
until after he reitbhed manhood, every reason to 
suppose that he should succeed to a large share of 
their eatete. 

His next brother, however, was jealous of his 
influence with their father, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of endeavoring to supplant him. Mis 
schemes seemed to have attained full success, 
when, at the age of twenty-three, Rupert Ander- 
son, my client's father, fell in love with and mar- 
ried a lovely girl named Clara Grey. This young 
lady's father and old Anderson had bad a fierce 
quarrel, resulting in a law-suit, which waa lost bjr 
Anderson. The latter was vindictive^ Mid his 
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lurtred of his uiUcoiiist seemed rather to inereese 
Hum diminish witE time. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that his ,wrath 
was terrible when he was informed of his son's 
marriage with the daughter of his enem^. He 
forbade Rnpert his house, refused to see him. and 
made it puolicly known that he should not leaTO 
him a penny of the estate. Three months after- 
ward he died, and when his will was oj^ned, it 
was found that he had kept his word, his whole 
fortune being divided between his other children, 
to the compleie exclusion of his eldest son. 

Henry, the second son, and Mary, the remain- 
ing child, entered into possession ot their reepeot- 
iye inheritances under the wiH, and so far all 
appeared to be lecal and just. But about eighteen 
months after oIgT Anderson's death the case as- 
sumed a new aspect, and created much excitement 
in the oommnnitj. 

At this time my client was bom, and her father 
immediately laid claim to one undiyided half of all 
the property his father had died possessed of, for 
her use and* benefit— allej^ng that Anderson, 
senior, had made another will, one month before 
his death, defyising this amount <*to the first child 
lawfully begotten of the bodies of his eldest son, 
Rupert, and Clara, his wife," failing of which 
issue the estate was not to be disturbed of its 
deyisement under the first wilL 

Unfortunately for his daughter's interests, Mr. 
Rupert was unable to produce the document he 
claimed under, though he oonclasiyely proyed 
that it bad really been drawn and executea as he 
alleged. The attorney who drew it, an old and 
respected practitioner, and the two persons who 
witnessed it, both tenants on the estate and highly 
^ esteemed in the neighborhood, respectiyely testi- 
fied to these facts; but the wiU itself was not 
forthcoming, and in its absence the court before 
whioh the suit was brought had no alternative but 
to dismiss it. 

Henry Anderson, in defending the action, ad- 
mitted that the will might hare been drawn and 
executed, but as it was not to be found in the 
place where the chumant stated it had been de- 
posited, or anywhere else, be contended that it 
had beeq destroyed by his fkther, who, he brought 
witnesses to prove, had expressed himself as en- 
tirely unreconciled to his eldest son, only a few 
hours before his death. 

This was the case before the court. Mr. Rupert 
Anderson's story was as follows : About a month 
preyious to his decease the old gentleman, takincr 
advantage of Henry's absence on business, baa 
sent for him. He obeyed the summons at once, 
and met his father in a certain room of the pater- 
nal mansion knovm as the library. In this apart- 
ment Anderson senior was accustomed to transact 
his business, and there was a small iron safe in 
that room, let into the wall oyer the mantel, in 
which he usually deposited his yalaable papers. 

The interview was stormy and disagreeable in 
every way, and Rupert was quite convinced, ere 
it ended, that his father never would forgive him 
while he lived. 
, Reiterating this determioation again and again, 
the elder Anderson, howeyer, stated that he had 
no desire to punish Rupert's future ofl&pring for 
their parentis misdeeds, nor to deprive the elder 
branch of his house of their share in his estate. 
If, then, Rupert should have children, it was his 
father^s intention that they should be provided 
for, and lo prove that he was in eamesL he pro- 
duced the wiU in question, which, he said, he nad 
executed on the previous day. After allowing his 
son to read it, and take notes of its contents, he 
deposited it in the iron safe before mentioned, and 
told Rupert it would be found there after his 
The interview then terminated, and the 



•on saw his father no more untH the latter was in 
his coffin. 

Upon filing his claim at the birth of his ehild, 
Rupert had ootained legal authority to search the 
safe for the will, but ndther there, nor in any 
other part of the Anderson mansion— a thorough 
inquisition having been voluntarily permitted by 
Henry— was the important document discovered. 
The unfortunate claimant always maintained that 
bis brother Henry had destroyed it, and from that 
time forward biiter wrath prevailed amons them. 

At this point, my client' sjpersonal storyl>egins, 
and it is not less interesting than the previous 
history of the case. Her first knowledge of the 
matter wss derived from her father, who, when 
she was about fifteen years old, related all the 
particulars to her, and often, subsequently, re- 
peated the facts, dwelling emphatically on his be- 
lief that her unde had destroyed the last will. 

My client lost her mother while she was still a 
child, and her father died when she was scarcely 
eighteen. Among bis papers she found a detailed 
statement of the whole affair, and a certified copy 
of the proceedinjBis before the court, which docu- 
ments she now pueed in my hands. 

On the small property left by her father, MiM 
Anderson subsisted comfortably for two years, 
when she married Mr. Altted Carstone, a gentle- 
man of wealth and refinement, with whom she 
lived very happily for many years. 

One child, a dau]B;hter, of whom I shall speak 
hereafter, was the issue of this union, and thus 
blessed in wotldly prosperity and love, her futofe 
seemed full of promise. i 

But her real troubles were yet to poor upon her 
devoted head, and almost oyerwhelm her in the 
flood of disaster. 

Two years before she came to me, and when ^ 
her daughter was in her sixteenth year, her hus- , 
band died, leaving his affairs so embarrassed thai ; 
his widow and child were at once reduced to ab- 
ject poverty. 

For some time she struggled with adyersity un- 
aided, striving to maintain herself and chiM by 
the labor of her hands ; but worn out at length, 
she came to ihe sinonilar determination of ^peal- 
inff to the charity of her uncle Henry. 

Impressed with her father's belief that this man 
had criminally despoiled her of her inheritance, 
she argued that he ought to be made to contribute 
to her support at least t and sustained by her in- 
domitable will, she resolved to see hhn personal^f, 
and force him, if possible, to do her partui 
justice. 

She bad never seen him in all her life until the 
hour when she stood face to face with him, on 
this rash errand, in the little library where her fa- . 
ther had parted with his so many years before. 

Henry Anderson was now an old man, and as 
she looked upon him, abe saw that his own evil 
passions, and perhaps remorse, had aged him 
even more than his years. He received her coldly, 
almost rudely: but she was not to be daunted 
when her child's ibture was at stake, and as 
plainly and forcibly as possible, she made her 
appeal to him, basing it solely on the fact of their ' 
relationship and her destitution. 

Scarcely waiting to hear her out, he contempt- [ 
uously refused her prayer, and added words of 
insult reflecting cruelly on the memory of her ' 
dead father. 

On this followed the most ungular circumstance 
in the whole history of the case. The villain con- 
fessed his crime to his victim, and taunted her 
with being poweriess to compel him to right the 
wrong! 

Insult to herself, Anna Carstone could haye 
borne patiently, rather than fail in this last despe- 
rate effort to secure her daughter's future ; but 
the memory of her fsther was sacred, and her an- 
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m dtied control. Hot with ligfateons indigna- 
tion, the burled upon him the scathiDg epithet of 
** thief," And accused him boldly of destrojing the 

For a time the lara torrent of her just wrath 
made him ahrink and cower before her Hke a 
whipped hound ; but at last his gafherinff fury 
orermastered his fear, and when she again re» 
peated that he had destroyed the will, he lost all 
self-possession. 

'* It ik a lie I a lie !" he burst out, foaming with 
raffo. ." The will was never de&troyed !" 

At these astounding words, implying, as they 
did, an admis^sion that the important aocument 
was still in existence, a blank silence fell upon the 
aetora in this strange scene, and they stared at 
each other, bewildered. 

Anderson was the first to recover his self-corn- 
mand, and choosing his aonrse on the spur of the 
dioment, apparentlr resolved that bola defiance 
would alone save nim from the consequence of 
hia forgetful rashness. A malicious grin over- 
spread his features, and his small, gray eyes 
stared directly into her own, wide open with 
aatoniahment, with the mocking gaxe of a triumph- 
ant fiend. 

'* Yea," he hissed, emphasizing each word with 
his lean forefinger as he spoke—" yes, I confess 
it fully ! and much >good may it do you. 1 stole 
the will, and put it in a place where even I can- 
not g«t at it to destroy it I But it is eoually out 
of voar reach, my dainty niece, and I think you'll 
find it hard to make anybody believe that Fve 
told you what I have. 6*et out of my house, you 
oat, and never let me see your ugly face again*!" 

Unbeediuff the furv of bis last words, but dazed 
and stunned with the oonfiicting emotions that 
were swelling in her heart, the poor woman turned 
and left his presence and nouse mechanically. It 
was hours before she was able to think calmly, 
and days before she could decide what course to 
pursue. 

But at last she came to the firm determination 
to devote the rest of her life, and leave no stone 
.nntnmed in the endeavor to bring the wretoh, who 
bad despoiled and mocked her, to justice. 

The task was almost hopeless, but fh>m the 
mom#nt of her resolve, she had never faltered, 
and the steady pursuit of her object had brought 
her into communication with myself. 

Such was the marvelous story of my new client, 
.and the proposition she had to make to me was 
this: 

The only hope she had of obtaining her rights 
was to discover the hiding-place of the will ; and 
to do this, it was necessary to aet a close watoh 
npon Henry Anderson's movements. She was 

Krsuaded tnat he must often visit the place where 
had concealed it, if only to endeavor to recover 
and destroy it: for she was convinced he had 
ipoken the truth, when he said that even he was 
unable to get at it. If he could be detected, when 
thus employed, the place would then be known to 
us, and the law could be invoked to aid us ^n 
penetrating the navstery of its secure concealment 
The honorable office of detective she wished m% 
to undertake ; and her indefatigable efforts bad 
already scouted the promise, from an old friend of 
her father, to bear the absolutely necessary ex- 
penses of the queat. 

As may be supposed, I had no pariicular relish 
for such a wild-goose chase a^ this promised to 
be, and 1 hesitate long ere embarking in it. But 
n visit to my client, at the picturesque cottage in 
which she made her home, altered my views con- 
siderably. I may as well confess at once that it 
was the sight of her daughter that thus influenced 
me, and uso, that I fell in love with the young 
lady the moment I did see ber. 

I am not good at personal description, and, 



therefore, will merely say that, though not 
lutely beautiful, Alice Carstone was my ideal of 
feminine grace and sweetness, and nmn onlj 
deepened and strengthened my first impressfonn 
of her gentle goodness. Ere lour I hsd resolved 
to win her for my wife, if I could, and this deter- 
mination involving the necessity of securing her 
mother's approbation, I entered heartily into the 
latter's plans, nnd fh>m that time devoted all mj 
energies to their accomplishment. 

The vulgar role of a mere spy I had no fancy 
for. nor did I think it would answer the purpose I 
had in view. But with a wretch who nad acted 
so basely, I felt no false delicacy in emplojing 
disguise and stratagem. 

The plan I finally adopted, after several eonnalt- 
•«tions with Mrs. Carstone and Mr. Banks, the 
generous friend who had promised to defraj her 
expenses in this matter, was to present myself to 
Mr. Henry Anderson in the character of a proba- 
ble purch'aser of some land we knew he wished to 
sell. Mr. Banks had money to invest, and was 
willing to buy thia land, if it became neoesaarj to 
make the pnrebaae bona Jids. 

Once known to Henry Anderson, I flattered mr- 
self 1 oould improve the aoquaintanoe so as to be 
admitted on a rooting of fhmitiarity at the family 
mansion where he stul resided. 

We had no doubt that (he biding-plaee of tbe 
will waa somewhere within or nearlhe eld home- 
stead : and, if I could get domesticated tbera» as I 
hoped, even for a short time, I should have some 
chance of discovering the secret, by keeping a 
close watch on the sole possessor thereof. 

The plan was not very deep, nor did it seem to 
promise much of success, but it was the best we 
could dense at the time, and the result proved 
that it is not always the shrewdest schemes wfaioii 
conquer in the end. 

Our bold little plot prpspersd beyond onr ut- 
most expectations at the outset, and through it I 
not only suooeeded in getting introduced to our 
enemy, but, to my greet delist, received an invi- 
tation to spend a week at the homestead, while I 
was examining the land I propoaed to porohase. 

Thus domiciled in the stronghold or the foe-^ 
for by this time he seemed to be mff enemy, as 
well as Mrs. Carstone' s— I msde it my first busi- 
neea to study my antagonist, in order to sscertun 
what sort of^a man I had tp deal with. After that. 
I proposed to study the old house ss weU ; and 
having gained all the knowledge I could on 
these two points, to shape my course as circum* 
stances should prompt. 

I was not long in makim^ up my mind aboot 
Mr. Henry Anderson himself. Externally, he was 
as ufflv and vicious-looking an old man as I ever 
shouTo care to see ; while, mentally, he was the 
incarnation of utter selfishness. 

Bent and wrinkled by ase, and I strongly sus- 
pected, by remorse as welT— though the evidence 
certainly went strongly to prove Ibat be had no 
conscience at all— he stood, wiib one foot in the 

S*ave, boldinff on to his idolized wealth as if that 
one would insure his future salvation. I was 
soon convinced that any appeal to his justice or 
charity would be worse than vain : and the more 
I saw of his utter faeartlessness, the more was I 
reconciled to the false part I was playing. 

He had never mamed, and, therefore, had no 
direct heirs ; but I was quite positive that he 
would not even make a tardy reparation for hla 
crime, by tearing a portion of his property to his 
wronged niece. 

On the contrary, I felt confident that his tnalig- 
nant nature would lead him to perpetuate the 
wrong, by derising all his wealth awa;r from her ; 
and wnen I had reached this conviction, I no 
longer felt any compunction whatever at the 
course I was pursuing. 
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Id the meMitime, I itailied the hovse le w^ll as 
ita owner, but witboot making any di800Tei7 that 
helped me in the least. It irae a rambling old 
m«Dsion, full of dai^ paasages and concealed 
cloaeta, with countleas obsoare anffles and nooks, 
aflording scores of hiding-places Tor much more 
bulky articles than a piece of parchment; and 
though at first, when I had OTOortunitj. I searched 
erery such spot as soon' as 1 descried it, I soon 
relinquished that task as hopeless, and deroted 
mj whele time to watchin^c the incomings and 
outgoings of my host. This labor was quite as 
empbaticallT without result as the other. 

The old man had iaany strange ways, and did 
many queer things, but nothing that be did gave 
me any clue to the object of my quest; and I 
firmly believe that^ without the occurrence of the 
stranffe and startling event I am now about to re- 
late, I should have gone away from the old home- 
stead as empty-handed as I came. 

I shall state the facts just as they happened, 
without comment, or any attempt af explanation. 
The reader may form an unbiased opinion from 
the evidence; as for mvself, I have always be- 
lieved my fearful ezperfence to be purely super- 
Dfttural — a direct providential interference to set 
right a grievouf^ wrong. 

The event I refer to nappened on the fifth night 
of my sojourn at the Anderson mansion. I had 
retired to my chamber earlier than usual, sufierii^ 
from a headache, brought on, no doubt^ by my 
nervous anxiety at seeing the time slip away 
without bringing me any nearer my object. I did 
not go to bed, however, but sat for more than an 
hour near the open window, listening to the 
monotonous footsteps of the old man, whom I had 
left pacin|p the piazza below, and thinking, till my 
poor brain fairly whirled, of some new plan to 
wring his secret from him. 

This was not the best prtparation for rest that 
I could have made, and I had reason to think so, 
when, having heard the old man go into the house, 
and lock the hall-door for the nteht, 1 undressed, 
and threw myself npon the bed. for hours I 
tossed and roUed to and fro, utterly unable to go 
to sleep. One bv one, I heard the household 
sounds denoting tne close of the labors of the day, 
and at length these were followed by that profound 
silence which proclaimed that all the inmates of 
the mansion had retired to rest. 

But even then I could not close mv eyes, or 
escape from the continued mental contemplation 
of my situation. The solemn hush that had fallen 
upon the house grew more and more oppressive 
to me, until, at last, in sheer self-defense, I rose 
trom my couch, threw on a loose dressing-sown, 
and went out into the hall, on which my bedroom 
opened. 

The hall was high and wide, and extended 
through the whole building, from front to rear. 
It was lighted by an immense arched window at 
its eastern end, and through this the full moon, 
just risen, cast pallid rays, which illumined every 
object brightly. 

scarcely had I set foot without my chamber- 
door, when I became aware that the hall was not 
teoantless. In front of the great window, his 
form stronglj defined against the background of 
white moonlight, stood a man of tall stature, clad 
in the ordinary garb of a gentleman, and holding 
in his hand a long cane, or wand. At first 1 
thought it was my host, but on appf caching him, 
which I insuntly did, I found that he was a per- 
son I had never previously seen. 

Singular as ic may seem, I felt no snrpnse 
whatever at discovering a perfect stranger in the 
house at that hour. On the contrary, I appeared 
to feel that it was a matter of course, and aavanced 
toward him, with the full intention of greeting 
him as an ordinary acquaintance. 



But when I reached a point within five paces of 
where he stood, he suddenly elevated the wand he 
held, and leveled its extremity at my breast. 
Simultaneously a thrill like an electric shack ran 
through me from head to foot, my limbs turned 
ebill and numb, and I found that 1 was powerless 
to mov6 a muscle. • 

Still, I feK neither alarm noristonisbment, and 
without attempting to struggle against the mys- 
terious spell which bound me, I examined my 
strange visitor -with close attention. He seemed 
to be a middle-aged man, with iron-gray hair, and 
dark, hazel eyes, the expression of which was 
indescribably pleasing and tender. His face was 
noble in outnne, each feature clearly cut and 
regular, and the impression bis whole appearance 
made upon me was that he most be a man in 
whom it would be safe to trust and confide. 

I had no time to note more, for even while I 
gazed he spoke. The words entered my ear 
eleariy, and I was sure he uttered them ; but I did 
not see his lips move, and the sound was like .the 
di&tant echo of a silver flute. 

" Would you know where the will you seek ia 
hidden?" 

At no time during this strange adventure did I 
feel the slightest fear, and now my heart leaped up , 
with a glad bound, for I realized that my long 
anxiety was about to end in success. I wished to 
answer himjn words, and strove to do so, but my 
lips refused to move, and no sound came from 
them. Nevertheless, the stranger seemed to 
divine my ardent acquiescence instantly, and 
again the flute-like tones rang through my very 
brain : 

*' Follow me in silence. You shall find what 
you seek.'* 

Gliding rather than walking— though even this 
odd motion did not stiike me as unnatural at the 
time — ^the flgure moved slowly up the hall, and J, 
feeling that I was free from the lestraint which 
had hitherto chained me, followed as slowly, 
wondering, but not alarmed. In a lew moments, 
my guide came to a small door at the rear of the 
hall, which opened at a wave of his wand, and 
disclosed a narrow staircase, apparently built in 
the thickness of the wall. This we ascended 
slowlv, and I found myself in a small garret 
chamber, formed by the gable roof of one of the 
winfln of the msnsion. 

I nad made the most of my opportunities pre- 
viously, and imagined that I had penetrated every 
room in the boose, but this staircase and garret I 
had never seen before. There was nothing very 
striking in the appearance of the chamber, except 
in one particular. From wall to wall, about a 
foot higner than my head, extended several mat 
beams, evidently the girders which kept Siese 
walls trom spreading. The central one of these 
was twice the size of the others, and was formed 
of solid oak. dark and j>olished with age, whieh 
seemed capable of sustaining a mountain. 

Under this, my conductor stopped, and raising 
his wand, struck it thrice upon the sur.'aoe of the 
beam, until the whole house seemed to jar with 
the concussion. Then he turned slowly round, 
and fixing his tender eyes upon my own, motioned 
with the wand, as if to call my attention to the 
spot where the blows had fallen. Again I tried, 
but could not'speak. I then inclined my head, to 
intimate that 1 understood his meaning, and when 
1 raised my eyes— my mysterious guide had 
vanished \ 

I cannot recall bow I found my way down the 
narrow staircase, and into my room. 1 only know 
I did so, and threw myself upon my oooob,* where 
a deep sleep seized me instantly, an d^ held me im, 
its thrall until the morning sun was shining 
brightly in the east. Springing up the moment 
my eyes opened, the whole Mventure of the pre- 
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rious niffht rushed back upon mj mind. Mid while 
1 dressed, I pondered it most ffravdj. . Was i% a 
dream, or was it a Teritable ghostly yisitation ? I 
was in doubt bow to decide this point, though 
inclining to the latter thought : but of one thing I 
fca«sure— I would find out, without delay, whether 
there was such a garret in the house, and if there 
should be, I wouli search it thorougoly, ft-om end 
to end. 

Fortune continued to favor me. Henry Ander* 
son excused himself immediately after breakfast^ 
and went out, to be gone all tbe morning. Ai 
soon as the cliamber- maids had finished their 
duties in the upper part of the house, aud I knew 
that the coast was clear, I ascended to my room, 
and from tbence traced the course I had followed 
under the guidance of the apparition. I easily 
found the small door at the rear end of the hall, 
and. opening it, saw before me the narrow staircase 
built in the wall. Runnins quickly up the steps, 
I, indeed, beheld the weU-remembered garret, 
with its huge rafters, and now I was sure that my 
rfsit of the previous night was real, because I bad 
never seen, or heard, or read of anything like this 
phice before. 

, My excitement was now intense, and as I drew 
near the great oaken beam in the eantre of the 
chamber, the palpitation of my heart was really 

E sinful. Casting my eyes upon the spot which 
ad been touched by the wand of my guide, I at 
first perceived nothing remarkable, and the shook 
of my disappointment was actually terrible. But, 
on searchinff closer, I saw that the beam was 
covered at this point with fine writii^g, apparently 
done with a delicate graver. For some time this 
seemed to me nothing hut a jumble of disjointed 
sentences, with no meaning whatever; but sud- 
denly I stumbled on the clue, and Henry Ander- 
son's long-treasured secret lay revealed before 
me. Certain words in th^ unmeaning mass were 
much larger than the rest, and by reading these 
alone, in sequence, the following sentence could 
be made out : ** In the hole in the wall at tbe 
end of this beam !'' 



Th^ was all, bat it was quite ea^ogh for me. 
A few moments sufficed for tbe 'ezamimtton of 
both walle. and in the top of that toward tbe eaaA^ 
close to the end of the beam, I found a sqnsre 
hole, extending down further than my arm would 
reach, and not unlike a small chimney in uipear- 
ance. This explained what Henry Anderson 
meant bv saying he could not get at tbe will bim-, 
self to aestroy it. Doubtless this aperture was, 
intended for a chimney, but abandoned for that' 
purpose throuffh some chanee in the bnilder'Si 
plan. It promibly extended down to a lower 
story, and Anderson having dropped the stolen' 
will 'into it, had been utterly unable to recover it 
ever since. This fact itseu was providential, for 
now it might be recovered by proper meana, and, 
as may be imaosined, I fully Intended that it sAould 
be recovered, If I had to tear the whole wing of 
the house down. 

My narrative has already grown longer than I 
intended, and it is unnecessary to detail the legal 
process by which I finally compelled Henry 
Anderson to permit the necessary search. Suffice 
it to say that a close watch was kept to pi event 
him from forestalling us, and when the seereli- 
warrant was served upon him, I had a competent 
builder and his men at hand to open the wall. 

Complete success crowned the experiment. At 
the bottom of the cavity, on the level of the 
second floor of the house, the missing will was 
foynd. The witnesses were still alive, and it was 
easily verified, while tbe manner in which it ^ad 
been brought to light forced Henry Andehrson to 
full confession, and complete reparation. He did 
not long survive the exposure or his villainy, and 
the remainder of his property was left to noble 
charities. Charitjr covereth a multitude of sins-^ 
let us hope that this blotted out all his. 

A few words will end my story. When I related 
my strange adventure to Mrs. Carstone, she 
instantly reco^ised her father in my description 
of the appariuon. > Surely even the skeptics nrast 
allow th^t thpre is somethiuK more than mere 
dream in J in this experience ofmine. 1 bad never 
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seen eren a pietnre of Rupert Anderaon any more 
than 1 had seen the garret. Yet, both the man 
and the chamber were accnratelj presented to me 
in mj vision. If it toas a mere dream, it was the 
most TiTid and singular dream I have erer read or 
heard of. 

The recovery of the Anderson will brought my 
name into notice, and ere long 1 had more busi- 
ness than I wanted. Not many years afterward, 
I was in a position to ask Alice Carstone to be my 
wife, and sne, nothing loth, consented. We have 
been very happy ever since, and we reside at the 
old Anderson oomestead, where, if any of my 
I readers will do us tie honor to call, we shall be 
happy to show them the famous oaken beam. 



Servian matches— An Oven in tbe 

Thb abolition of serfdom has given an impulse 
to the lower classes, whose great desire is to pos- 
sess land — and every Government which wishes 
permanence must use its influence to make as 
manv landed proprietors as possible. 

Tliose who own the soil are always conserva- 
tive, and were the soil of Ireland in the bands of 



the poDuIatioD, the most revolutionary would be- 
come the most conserrative. 

The forests near the Danube now feel the wood- 
man's ax clearing a place for a farm and home. 
As these clearings are^ten far from villages, the 
traveler will meet in><he woods a rude oven, where 
several will bake./Thc}^ are curious stroctares, 



hicli a heavy bed of clay is 
ojjhe recu:^. 

,ln their rural labors wear 
embroidered with open- 

ie at the neck, would reach 
m around briskly, they tuck 
colored girdle wound two or 
the waist, giving the drapery 
letrical forms, reaching to the 
angles in f^ont, and to tbe middlp of the calf 
behind. \ 

The head us covered with a white kerchipf, 
which, on Sundays and holidays, is embroi- 
dered with silver and gold. This is worn to suit 
the fancy. To^^omplete their dress they add a 
cloth apron reaching to the knees, and a sleeveless 
jacket, also embroidered with gold thread. 

In Winter a sheepskin coat is worn over this. 
All the articles of attire are spun and woven by 
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the women. Bjr tl^e road-tide jon often see wo- 
bgflazwith'" ' ' -• - -^ — *- 



J 



^ k tbe simple mAcbineshovni in 

tbe iUnstratioQ — a sort of walkiDg-beam. which 
rises and falls as she adrances or steps back, while 
a child at by feet passes tbe flax throu^rh. A 

Sole 00 two'supports gires tbe woodan a feat 
uriDg the operation. 

^^ 

Xizsia's Ohdice. m 

** I dox't like that 'era ehap 1" 

The apeaker vras * laUj staJwiirt mm of fifij, of 
almost mowaire proportion 8, jet perfectly free in 
OTerv niorflment, for the auppleneas of jouth had 
Dot all k'tt biro. 

He wore u frock of stout clolh, girdled at I he 
waidt bj a leather belt, in whieli were pistols tti>d 
a htJiiting-kutfe, 

His leggings wero of buckskin, and bin mocca- 
Bins were of the same material; while surmounting 
his loTJj?, iron gray locks wiis sa ottcr-skin cap, 
rather the wo E*e for wear. 

As he stood lianinff on his lonffj henrj rifle, and 
pxlD£ off to tbe other side rvf the clearinitf he 
look™ Just whot he was, a ^ardt borderttnio. 
But one would tJt^fer [fiieia, whu - lookintr intti his 
mild gftxy eye and liisieniog ^ti hi^ elie<.'rf(jl laugh, 
that he was also the modt noted Indian fighter on 
the border-^uoeptingdwaysCaptHiiD Rodmao, at 
tbe fort. YH, such he was; and tbe name of 
Silas Stockton was aearcfly lead terriLl'-' lo »he 
warlike sarafei tban the naxne of tb? youna, but 
noted comraauder of the only militBry post f9r 
hundreds of mile**. 

**No, I don't 1" said Stocktotij with more em- 
phaiiis. ** Not but what the chap \a a nice-appearin* 
Toung feller; bnt I want him to show hi:* colors, 
If he's afTer our Lib, I want bim to «ay so. I 
wonder what be wapts now f 

The person referred to bad juat etiiericred from 
the thick woodi into tbe cleanng, and was mskiag 
his way toward ^tocktoti, wiih a light, buovaDt 
btep, thouEjh somewhat hurried, 

rtf iva** a yonn^manH tail, Wkv Stni.^ki..ui. Imi of 
afiffbter bujld^ yet uot ateudijr. 

His dress was half military, half civic, and of 
fine material, contrasting strantrelj with tbe 
coarse garments usually met with in those par- 
tialljr-eettled regions, but not seeming out of place 
on him. 

As for his face, it was fine-looking and pleasant, 
yet somewhat dark ; and it was one that most of 
people would trust. 

WbT Silas Stockton did not like him had not 
been niUy rerealed, though an idea of the cause 
may have been gleaned from the old man's 
remarks. 

Silas Stockton gased a moment longer at tbe 
approaching figure, and then turned abruptly and 
went into the cabin. 

'* That Quy Roosevelt is comin' agin !" he said 
to his wife, a hale, hearty woman, of an age near 
bis own, who was preparing breakfast. '* 1 won't 
have him hangin' round here, after our Lib I" 

" You won^ tell him so, Silaa V* 

*'That I will, Sally. FU show him my true 
colors. Td like to know who be is, and where be 
came from. He's been round here, ofl' and on, for 
two months, and nobody knows anything about 
bim, only what he's a mind to tell. Do you s'pose 
Lib has taken a likin' to him ?" • 

** It would be funny if she hadn't," was Sally's 
reply. 

^<It won't be so funny if she has.^* said old 
Silas ; <* for I'll put a stop to it I told Bob Brad- 
ley that he'd be welcome to her, and I meant it, 
too." 

By this time, Out Roosevelt had reached the 
cabin, stopping furtner talk. 



Sally's greeting to the young maa was rarj 
pleasant, but old Silas was snriy enough. 

'* You*re welcome. Quy Rooserelt, ha said ; 
" but you've got to snow your colors. Now, what 
brought ye here so airly r* 

Tbe young man betrayed do little surprise, but 
he answered, coarteousiy : 

*'l came to bid you good-by, for one thing. 
Business calls me away for a few days. Bat, 
what is of more importance to you, I also came to 
warn jovl that 'Scarred Hana' is on the war- 
path with bia braves, and that you may expect a 
visit from him at any time." 

''Pooh I tbat ain't what I mean!'* aaid StUs 
Stockton, roughly. ** Tou are after our Lib." 

Qny was more surprised than ever, but ba 
answered, promptly : 

*' It would be impossible to be in the compaoy 
of your daughter without being attracted toward 
her ; but, upon mv honor aa a. gentleman, I have 
said nothing to ber tbat she,^ or any one elae, 
could justly construe into any indication of a 
stronger feeling tban friendship. However, after 
what yon have just said, I feel it my duty to tell 
you frankly that I do love your daughter Lisne, 
and also that 1 have hopea that she will soma day 
bo my wife." 

'* And I tell wm frankly that ibe nerer shall 
be !" said Silas Stockton. 

** I beg of yon not to answer me now !" said 
Guy. '* I shall not, cannot take tbat for an 
answer ; but if you will, tell me why yon are eo 
averse to me ?" 

" If you are faol enough to ask snob a question, 
I shall be jest fool enough to answer ye. If s 
because ye don't amount to anything. Wbat 
could you do fightin' Injins? A pretty father I 
should be to trust our gal with such a chap! 
Why, you're jest like a basswood saplin', for all 
the world : straight, and purty to looK at, but of 
no earthly account." 

** I will not get ofiended with you, Mr. Stockton, 
for I am almost an entire atranger to you ; but 
some time I hope to appear before you under my 
true colors, as you say. In the meantime,^ do not 
forget the Indians. My respects to Lisxie, Mrs. 
Stockton. Qood-by, friends." 

Old Silas felt tbat he had been worsted some- 
how, but he was too proud to own it. 

He gaxed after Guy, hastening acroas the clear- 
inff, and muttered : 

^* I don't really know how to take that cbap. 
He 'pears honest enough, yet -'* 

Bally smiled to herself, but made no comments. 

Meanwhile, Ouv had reached tbe timber, and 
found Lizzie Stockton there. 

No wonder he was attracted toward her, looking 
so like a beautiful 'wood-nymph, with ber lone 
golden hair blown partially over her beautiful 
face, and waving loose over her shoulders; her 
simple cotton dress, fitting ber rounded form ao 
neatly, and just short enough to reveal a foot and 
ankle that were worthy of a sculptor's' attention ; 
and her eyes of liquid asure looking so shyly 
into his face ! No wonder ! 

'* I am glad 1 met you," aaid Ouy, stopping in 
the path. " I am going away for a little while, 
and I have only time to say good-by." 

She gave bun a quick, searching look, but as if 
ashamed of the interest in him that it betrayed, 
she said, quickly and carelessly : ' 

" Godd-by, »»■. Roosevelt*' 

He started on, but stopped ere he had taken a 
dozen steps. 

** 1 do not want to alarm you. Miss Stockton, 
but the Indians are getting troublesome again, 
and you must be careful how you go so far from 
the house as this." 

'* Thank you, sir : but I have lived here so long, 
that I am not afraidL" 
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Ht iD«de no np\j to that, but retvttod bis wajr, 
while she turned toward the cabin. 

KotwHhttanding Silas Stockton's seemios inat- 
tention to Gory Booserelf s warning, immediately 
after breokrast he commenced to |mt the little 
cabin in the best state of defense possible. 

The timber had been cut away all around the 
cabin for manj rods, so that no enemy could ap- 
proaoh unseen, except under the corer of dark- 
ness; and it was built, upon a spot of rising 
ground, which was of great advantage for oh- 
serTation. 

The oabin was also oonstrueted. for just such 
emergencies, of good stout logs, well put together ; 
but it had neyer l>een tried. 

Mr. Stockton worked busily, carrying water 
firom the cre^k, barricading the windows and set- 
tins ftre to eTerything in tbe clearing that might 
sh^tet a sarase foe, or iVimish combustible 
material to fire the cabin. 

Toward night, b» shouidered bis rifle, and went 
out to reconnoitre. He was not more than half a 
mile ft*om the cabin, when he met Bob Bradley 
and three other men. 

*'BaokL Stockton, backf' said Bradley, hur^ 
riedly. ^* That old pizen-blde, Scarred Bfand, is 
skylarkin' round tiers, and he's not fur from your 
place. You'd better take the folks, and make 
trmoks for tbe fort." 

** Not if I knows it !" said old SUas. ** I hain't 
been workin' all day to ffit ready for therarmints, 
and now give tbe old nut np to them without a 
shot!" 

*'Bnt there's a host of 'em," said Bradley; 
'*and I'm afeared we can't hold it till help comes 
from the fort." 

**How do ye kndw we'll git help?" asked 
Stockton. 

** Because Captain Rodman is comin' down this 
way, with a lot of soldiers, inst as fkst as he can." 

"Then, we'll hang to the cabin," said Silas; 
** and I reckon the sooner we git there the better, 
jodran' from tbe looks of that pld chap." 

'The four men looked in tbe direction indicated 
by Silas Stockton's thumb, and were just in time 
to see A solitary redskin disappearing tfaroiq^h tbe 
brush. 

** And tbe rest are not fur off," said Stockton. 

It was just duak when the. fire men reached the 
cabin ; and they were none too soon, for ae Silas 
Stockton halted a moment at tbe door, and looked 
back, a dozen duskr forms were just discernible 
in the edge of tbe clearing. 

** Blast 'em !" he muttered, and put bis rifle to 
his shoulder ; but, on second tboagnt, he dropped 
it affain, and stepped inside the door. 

It was well that he did so, for a swift arrow cut 
tbe sleere of his frock, and lodged in the door- 
post. 

*' Not yet !" said old Silas, with a grim smile, 
as he closed and double-barred tbe door. " I'm 
goin' to haye a lick at ye first." 

" What is it, Silas f ' asked Bradley, who had 
not witnessed this by-play. 

*<Wby, the yarmints thought they could hit 
me!" 
^ ** And they did come rather dose," said Sally, 
with an uneasy glance at the torn sleeye. *' They 
didn't touch ^onr arm. Silas?" 

*' No, I guess not ; though it does smart a little. 
Jest "keep a good eye out, boys, and don't let 'em 
get too nigh. I'll be with ye in & minoit, jest as 
soon as I get a rag round this. Lib I Lib !— where 
itth6gal,^«llyr 

**In the bedroom, ain't shef" 

**No(" said Silas, with a white, scared face. 
«< Sally I where is she?" 

*<0h, heayens! I don't know!" said tbe poor 
Bother. '* Perhaps, she went out to the wooos I" 



'*Mrent out!" thundered SWbb Stockton, strid- 
ing to the dobr. and grasping the bar. 

"Silas Stockton, are you crazy?" cried Bob 
Bradley, pulling him away. ** Why, the woods are 
all aliye with the demed cutthroats !*' 

*^But Lizzie -she's there!" said the poor U^ 
ther, drawing bis hand across his forehead. 

Bradley's face had scarcely more color than 
Stockton^ s, but his yoice was steady, as he 
replied : 

*' Sihs, your place it hfrewith the wife. If any- 
bodygoeetrfterJAb.ifllbefner 

Stockton had now reooyered somewhat from 
the first shock, and he grasped the hand of his 
comrade. 

"Perhaps ye' re right, Bob, though God knows 
I wouldn't shrink if 'twasn't for SaUy." 

" And we knows it, too " said Bradley. '* Open 
the door, Silas, when I tell ye.'* 

The braye young man now shook hsnds with 
them all, tightened up his belt, and felt behind to 
see that bis pistol was there. 

"Now, Silas; and don't fret, old boy." 

Stockton unbarred tbe door with as little noise 
as possible, while the other three men stood ready 
to nelp him close it again. Bradley passed out 
without a word, the heavy oaken door swung to, 
the bars were slipped back into place, and the 
men silently took their stations at tbe loopholes 
again. 

The party inside strained their ^jeM to set a 
sight of tbe braye man who had just left them, 
but it had grown so dark that they could not have 
distinguished him from one of tbe foe, even had 
he crossed the range of their vision. Neither was 
there any sound b^ which they could judge of his 
fate, but all was still as death. Thus it remained 
for an hour — an hour of terrible suspense to tbe 
besieged, broken at last by that bkNod-curdling, 
savage yell which opens tbe attack. 
' "Now for it:" said Silas Stockton. "I reck- 
oned they would fire tbe cabin, but I kinder think 
they're goin' to try the door fust. Ah I" 

Even as he spoke, some heavy body was burled 
against the dooi; making it creak and tremble 
fearf'nlly. 

" Ready, boys, fire I" 

The four rifles spoke simultaneously, but the 
battering at the door continued. Again and again 
they fired; but, after tbe fifth d&cbarge, Slas 
Stockton ordered it to cease. 

" No use o' wastin' powder in this way. 
They' ye ffot (he los fixed someway, so that we 
can*^ toucn 'em. AH we can do is tp wait tUl the 
door staves in, and then fight 'em the best way we 
can." 

They had not lonji; to wait. Tbe firm, oaken 
barrier could not withstand the repeated blows, 
and at last it burst open with a crasn that sent a 
chill to the hearts of all within the cabin. 

"Stand firm!" said Stockton, his rifle to his 
shoulder, and his finger on the trigger. " We'll 
empty our rifies, and then for our axes and knives. 
There tbev come ! Let 'em have it !" 

Again the crack of the rifies resounded through 
the cabin, but scarcely checking the frantic 
savages. Others took the place of their fallen 
comrades, and. leaping over their dead bodies, 
swarmed into the room, screeching like so many 
fiends. 

But they had not conquerea yet. 

Silas Stockton^ and hie three comrades, sturdy 
backwoodsmen like himself, knew no such word as 
yield. They presented an undaunted front to (he 
murderous wretches, and held them in check, 
while infiicting severe punishment on the mor« 
yenturesome ones. 

And Silas Stockton had a double motive to goad 
him on. Lizzie, his darling child, was never out 
of mind, no matter how hard pressed. Many % 
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blow he itniok m rengeMoe for her deeih, for he 
nerer doubted that she bad lUlen s victiin. And 
there wa« hie ^ood wife— she who had dane to 
him throuffh thick and thin ! Ah ! were not those 
two thougnta enongh to nerve his arm to deeds of 
Talor! They did, too. Never had that stardj 
borderer fought so fiercely. 
^ But the strong risht arm grew weak, and he was 
forced back, back, back, uniil there was no more 
retreating. And ne fought alone, for his three 
companions hadfaUen in the frar. Alone! onl? 
for the good wife, who, faithful through all, 
cheered him bj her presence. 

" Sally, it's purty nigh up with me," said old 
Silas, between his d^cuft gasps tor breath. 
*< Here's my k^ife, and don't let the varmints 
take ye alive. Oood-by, Sally ! Tve tried hard, 
but it's got a leetle hotter than I ever knowed it 
afore. Good-by, Sally, and don't forgit the 
knife!" 

*' No. no I" cried the brave woman, whose quick 
ear baa detected an unusual and a welcome sound 
outside. " Just a little longer, Silas 1" 

But Silas Stockton had struck his last blow for 
that day. He reeled and fell, faint from the loss 
of blood from a score of wounds. 

A yell of deUffbt went up from the victorious 
savages as the old Indian-nghter went down, but 
it was quickly changed to one of rage. For, as 
Scarred Hand grasped the scalp-lock of old Silas, 
Sally, ffrown strooff from desperation, plunsed 
the Knife into his oack, and the dreaded chief 
sank dead upon the floor of the house be had 
come to desolate ; while from the door came the 
clear, ringing shout of command : 

"Down with the painted murderers! Steady 
and sure, men ! Follow me !" 

Full well the crafty savages knew that voice: 
and when Captain Rodman's tall form appeared 
in the doorway, backed bv a score or more of 
well-tried men, they cowed down like whipped 
corf* 

*' Clear the room of every painted rascal !" was 
the captain's next command. ^' And let none of 
them escape — not one P* 

This order was carried out to the letter ; and 
scarcely a dozen of Scarred Hand's warriors were 
left to tell the tale of their defeat 



*' Here I am, SUas, safe and sound !" cried Bols 

rushing in at the door. " And Lib. too." 

Old Silas jumped oflf the bed like a flash, and 
throwing an arm around Lisiie, and another 
round ^b, he capered about the room like a 
crazy person. 

" Hurrah, old Bob, you've earned her t Here, 
Lib, I give ve to him. Take her. Bob !" 

But Bob hung back with a sad face, for he saw 
Lizzie's eye wander to whwe Captain Bodman 
stood. 

"No, Silas," he said; "let the gal choose for 
herself:" 

" What! you won't take her, Bob Bradley t" 

" Silas, I love her, and she knows it," began 
Bob, " for I told her so to-night, after I'd anatched 
her away from them pesky redskins. Fd die for 
her, too: but I don't want to cause her one 
minute or pain if I knows it Lizzie !" 

The fair girl stood pillowing her head on her 
father's breast, her arms around his neck, and his 
around her waist. She looked up when sne heard 
Bob speak her name. 

" Lizzie, do you think enough of me to jine 
hands witn me throueh life?" 

Bob waa not the only one that listened for the 
answer. Captain Rodman, standing by Sallj, 
knew how much his own happiness depended 
upon her words. 

*' Lizzie, we're waitin'," said Bob, yet dreadiog 
to hear her speak. ** Do you V* 

"Yes, Bob." 

"Hurrah! hurrah! SUas, I take her, and thank 
ye!" 

" And Ood grant that she may never repent ber 
choice!" said Guy Rodman, tanns Bob Bradley's 
hand, and pressing it heartily. " Comrade, you re 
won the prize in a fair contest. Cherish it as the 
apple of your eye, for it is priceless. And. thoagfa 
1 go awaV t»^ken-hearted, always remember that 
Guv Rooman still remains a true friend to 700 
ana yours through lite." 

" Them's the colors, capt'n ! Now I like ye I" 

But that did not cancel Captain Rodman's 1 



" LirT me up, Sally, and tell Captain Rodman 
I want to see him." 

Old Silas Stockton waa lying on the bed. weak 
and faint yet, but conscious. His wife baa been 
telling him of the arrival of Captain Rodman and 
his men, and he could hardly wait to thank him. 

"Stay, Sally! they haven' tr-f ound— Lib f he 
said, in a choked voice. ■ 

Sally shook her head, 

" Poor Lib ! only for that, Sally, I—but there's 
no use, wife; we couldn't help it Tell the cap- 
tain now, Sallj." 

The good wife went out, but soon returned with 
Guy Roosevelt. 

'^ Captain Rodman, Silas." 

"You?" exclaimed the old man, with a stare 
that was almost ludicrous. 

"Yes, sir," said Guy, with a smile. "I now 
appear under my true colors, lilr. Stockton — Guy 
Roosevelt Rodman." 

" Danged if that don't beat me !" cried the as- 
tonished old man. " Give us ver hand — that is, 
if you will, after the way I insulted ye?" 

The captain ftrankly grasped the hand so timidly 
extended. 

" Thank'ee, captain," said old Silas, in a husky 
voice — "thank'ee a hundred times." 

" Now you must spare me," said Guv. " There 
is no rest until"— he looked up to Sidly, and she 
sodded—" until Lizzie is found." 

'*And poor Bradley," murmured Silas. 



Biddy Dalby's Antidote. 

"Noxsnras, Biddy! Not safe I" 

"^0, Miss Fanny. Mr. Fessenden isn't safe in 
his hands." 

" But what M» I dor 

" Help me nurse him, and don't give him a drop 
of the stufl" that the doctor leaves tor him." 

" But Doctor Hoxie has expressly forbidden me 
to go into his cabin, althougn I have begged and 
prayed him to let me help you." 

"An' sure, don't yez see the mayning av hie 
not letting you attend 00 the young gentleman ? 
He can have yez all to himself!" 

Fanny Cotton saw at a glance that her maid 
was riffht For the last four or five days, the 
doctor had been exceedingly attentive to hei^-too 
much so, she thought 

He was handsome, talented, and had traveled 
all over the world, and his conversation fascinated 
her ; but she had by no means grown cold toward 
her lover, who was lyine eick in his cabin, and 
had keenly felt the doctoPs prohibition. 

She was a charming specimen of a true Ameri- 
can girl — ^fair, tall and exquisitelv formed. Five 
years before, when traveling in Ireland with her 
father, she had met Biddy, and nothing would do 
but the girl muat enter her service. 

Bidding adieu to father, mother, brothers, sis- 
ters, the " soggarth aroon," the " ould sod,'' and 
the family ^^ the colleen transferred her af- 
fections to the beautiful New Yorker, and bad 
clnnff to her ever since with limpet-like fidelity. 

Biddy was of middle height, durk-haired, blact- 
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•jtd sod rtiddj. She flrmlr bdiered that Fumr 
was the most beautiful {^1 ui the world, and t^k 
'list as amoh interest in her as a mother would in 
lereUld. 

For the last three rears thej had been residing 
in Lima, at which place Fannj's father was the 
American Consul; but the engagement of the 
joung ladj to a JfTew York gentleman, who was 
on a visit to them, determined her parent to send 
her home — it being arranged that ner betrothed 
should follow in the next snip. 

On reaching Panama, tbej found themsdves 
detained bf the rains, and were forced to remain 
in that dehghtful city for over a month : during 
which time a vessel arrived fh>m Lima, oringing 
her lover, Mr. Fessenden. 

On their jonmej across the Isthmus, the 
latter was attacked with fever ; and when they 
embarked on board the Columbia, at Chagres, 
Miss Cotton at once consulted the doctor, who 
shook his head, and looked very grave indeed. 

Biddy appointed herself nurse, and would not 
aHow any one to relieve her. For some reason, 
which sue could not define, tbe girl took an in* 
tense dislike to the surgeon fr<Sm the moment she 
saw him : and although he endeavored to win her 
over by skillfully insinuated flattery, it was no use, 
her aversion onry increased. After they had been 
at sea for three days, she, with her quick,«womanlv 
perception, saw t^at the doctor was smitten with 
her mistress; and finding his i>atient gradually 
growing worse, put this and tnat together, and 
made up her romd not to give the sick man 
any more medicine, but to roed him on weak 
brandy-and-water. From that moment he began 
to rally. 

Biddy communicated her suspicions to Miss 
Fanny, and the latter determined to assist in at- 
tending upon her lover, in spite of all the doctor 
miffht say. 

Doctor Hoxie had lived for some years with 
the Indians, and had studied the various methods 
used by them in their rude treatment of diseases. 
He often boasted that he was the only pale-face 
who knew how to prepare worali, and had one day 
astonished Fanny by bringing a mouse to life, 
which he had previously kiueawith a preparation 
of that poison. 

Biddy bad been a terrified spectator of the ex- 
periment, and feared the doctor from that time. 
Before, sne had onljr disliked him. 

Worali, by itself, is a sure poison ; but when it 
is prepared^ in a liquid form, with a proportion of 
eandano-juice, it becomes a powerful anodyne, 
and is called by the Indians oandaorali. In 
appearance, this preparation is colorless ; in taste, 
slightly bitter ; and it is easily dissolved in water. 
It produces profound sleep, the duration being 
prolonged in proportion to the quantity adminis- 
tered. Its effect may, however, be stopped, at any 
moment, by an inward application of a solution 
of chloride of sodium. 

Hoxie made his rounds, as usual, on the 
morning that Biddy communicated her suspicions 
to her mistipss, and to his annoyance, found Miss 
Cotton in attendance on Mr. Fessenden. He 
called Biddy, and asked her why she had allowed 
her mistress to run such a risk. Fannv replied 
for her, and exonerated the girl from all blame. 

The doctor was beaten. 

In the afternoon he brought a small vial, and 
directed Fanny to administer ten drops to the pa- 
tient every hour. He was very nervous, and gave 
his instructions in a hurried manner. 

Fanny waited until he was out of hearing, and 
then threw the bottle out of the port. That night 
she took a wtHk on deck, for her health's sake ; 
but she had scarcely commenced her promenade, 
before the doctor made his appearance, and step- 
piBg to her side, olferod his arm. 



"Thank yo«, doctor, I can walk Tory well 
alone." 

"But the ship is rolling, and you may moot 
with an aocident I*' he urged. 

Firmly declining his ofi'or, she oontinued to pooo 

The doctor was not to be shaken off so easily. 
His manner was almost savs^e, and he seemed u- 
boring under some terrib^ excitement. For 
twenty minutes they walked backward and for- 
w»rd. without exchanging another word, until at 
lengtn be asked her how toe patient was. 

"Better," she replied. 

" Better t I— I—don't think so !" ])e said, in a 
mumbling voice. " I— thought he seemed worse !" 

" Oh, dear me, not He is very much better in- 
doed, doctor." 

Faiiny stopped as she said this, upon which tho 
doctor seized her hand, and before she could pre- 
vent it, corered it with burning kisses. 

The girl drew herself up, and angrily demanded 
why he thus insulted her. 

'^Miss Cotton, I love yoti ! 1 cannot exist with- 
out you !" 

"Sir!" 

"I speak the truth, heaven knows I" he hur- 
riedly continued. " I love you madly, and would 
risk anything to win your anection." 

Turning her piercing glance upon him, she 
slowly c^aculatea: 

" I Know whsA you huv4 risked, Doctor Hoxie !'* 

" You know / What do you mean !" 

" The little bottle you gave me this afternoon 
contained poison 1" 

The doctor staggered, and grasped her arm as 
she uttered these words ; but she threw him off, 
and kept her eyed upon his. They were standing 
by the after-skyliffht, and the ligbt was refiectea 
from the saloon-lamps, and mstinctly showed 
their features. 

Hoxie fell at her feet, and begged her to spare 
him. " I did it for vour sake ! Forgive me I 
Forgive me I" he pleaded. 

The expression of her face was magnificent as 
she motioned him to rise. 

" Go to your cabin, sir I If I see you near his 
room again, I will denounce you 1" 

He sldnk away like a whipped hound, ond de- 
scending to his surgenr, set about the preparation 
of a large quantity of caodaorali. Hoxie was a 
half-breed, an experiment, as far as his rearing 
was concerned. Ue had been adopted, when 
young, by a wealthy philanthropist, and his pen- 
chant for Indian associates was only the result of 
natural selection. He was a strange being, a com- 

Sound ot>avant and savage. Miss Fanny^s beauty 
red him, and he bad only followed his Indian in- 
stincts, when be endeavored to rid himself of his 
rival. 

Fanny turned to leave the deck, when she dis- 
covered Biddy standing near her— and the girl 
had evidently overhead the lattor part of bar 
conversation with the doctor. 

"An' didn't I tell yes that Mister Fessenden 
wasn't safe In that haythen's hands ?" demanded 
the flnrl. 

"Keep quiet, Biddy. We have not seen the end ^ 
of hb schemes yet," replied the voung lady, who 
bmn to be alarmed. " How is dear Edward V* 

" He's sleeping, miss. An' I think he's sinsible." 

" Don't leave nim a moment, Biddy. £itber yon 
or I must always be near him, until we reach Kew 
York." 

" What did that doctor divil give tho mouse ho 
brought to life. Miss Fanny?" 

" An antidote." 

" Then, be uie soul ! it's the doctor that will 
want wan ov thim aaroe aneedotes, if he dares to 
entor tho yonng master's cabin after this 1" 
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Tbey retired below, both remminin^ in the mIoob, 
near the patient's room, until morning. 

The lamp in the doctor's cabin Wfts burning all 
night— he naving sent % special reoaest to. tbe 
captain to be allowed tbis.priyilege. Toward day- 
ligDfhe completed his labor, and after destroying 
tbe bottles, containing tbe varions preparations of 
which the candaorah was composed, put out hi^ 
light, and retired to rest. No one required bis 
services the next day, and he slept until evening. 

About seven o'clock the pa^ssengers went on 
deck, and the doctor, taking a bottle of the poieon, 
visited all tbe cabins but those occupied oy tbe 
sick man and the ladies. He would hare entered 
the latter, but upon frsntly trj'lng tbe look, 
found tb^t it was bolted. He examined every 
water-bottle, both in the cabins and saloon, and 
dropped a few drops of poison into eaoh goblet, 
after which he returned to his cabin, where be 
remained until the passeneera had retired for the 
night, when be went on deck ; and, under pre- 
tense of lighting his cigar, contrived to poison the 
coffee which was boilins on the galley-stove. He 
next walked round to tne wais^ where he lifted 
the lid of the scuttle-butt, and dropped in sufficient 
of the candaorali to stupefy a regiment of soldiers ; 
then reiired to his cabin, and throwing himself 
upon his bed, was soon fast asleep. 

When be tried the door of Miss Cotton's cabin, 
Biddy, who was inside, bad recognized his foot- 
stepa ; and peeping oat, saw him enter and leave 
several state-rooms. Being a pious soul, and a 
firm believer in the efficacy of holy water, she took 
out a flask of tbe blessed fluid, and having crossed 
herself, sprinkled the cabin, and uttered a prayer 
to be delivered fVom tbe ** divils below in general, 
and the divil she had Just seen in particular ;" re- 

ElAced the flask, and after pavinff the patient and 
is fair nurse a visit, retired lor tne night. 

The second mate was on deck in cbaree of tbe 
port watdh, and when be waft relieve bvuie chief, 
they had some coftee together. They dirank their 
portions, and then the chief mate remarked that 
the watch below had not turned out, and that 
several of the watch on deok were asleep. Ast 
they conversed they felt drowsy, and in a few 
seconds both sank upon the deck, and tymed their 
deothilike faces to the moon. In tbe forecastle 
there was nothing stirring^-the crew were all 
silent. Ko heavy breathing, nothing heard but 
the steady plash of the water against the bows. 

Tbe captain's dog had been thirsty during the 
evening, and one of the men had given it some 
water. The poor beast was lying with one paw 
over iu nose, and its tail sli^tly raised, but there 
was no alteration in ite attitude all* through the 
night. 

When morning dawned tbe doctor awoke, and, 
sitting up in bed, pressed bis palms to his 
temples. 

**^he's mine now, oaramba/ Tbe pale-haired 
beauty is mine I" 

He*^dresBca himself with great eare,*and pro- 
ceeding to the patient's cabin, gently knocked. 

" Come inT' cried the young lady, not knowing 
who tapped. 

Opening tbe door slowly, he glared at her like a 
mad dog, and whispered, " Come out I" 

Little dreaming of the horrible tragedy which 
had been enacted around her, and not fearing his 
looks, she stepped qnt ot the cabin, upon waieh 
he griisped her arm, as only a maniac can, and 
compelled her to go round the ship with him. Bhe 
wui f^o atttonished at his behavior that she could 
not at first comprehend what be was showing 
her, 

'* Dead, dead, dead I All dead aa far as present 
time i« conceriiedl* he nnttertd. 

When tbe;^ had made a cirooit of the ship he 



released her from his ^(taap^ and bade her lit bj 
his side upon a settee in the saloon. 

^* You refused me, Miss Cotton, and I swore to 
be revenged. Not a soul but yourself, your prl 
and ypur lover are alive besides myself, and I can 
kill tnem at any time. Will you have me now?" 

" Can you bring tbe dead to life if I consent?" 
she earnestly demanded. 

** Yes." be replied. 

" Will you restore those you have stupefied if 1 
promise to marry you ?** 

*' Yes." 

** I will be yours, then, as soon as we land ia 
New York." 

Sinking down upon his knees before her, he 
poured forth an ardent avowal of love, but de- 
clared that he must wed her that evening. 

*'Iwill promise you upon mysacrea word to 
restore every soul on board to life to-morrow 
morning, if you will be mine to-night at sunset." 

Not knowing what to do, she gave the required 
promise. 

*' I shall not molest you until then, but at son- 
set, if I do Qot find vou on deck, I shall bum a 
preparation which will suttboate all who breathe 
it, and your iover will die with you — but you have 
promised?" 

She descended to her cabin, and woke Biddy^ 
and they returned to the patient's room. Fesaen- 
den was very weak, but conscious^ and weloomed 
Fanny with a wan smile of recognition. By-and- 
by he tell asleep, and then the women talked over 
their prospects. 

'* An' it^s that black-hearted hajthen that has 
killed every soul on bpard to get posseaaioo of m j 
darlin', i^ it? But, aji sure as my name is Biddy^ 
I'll give klm an wucdoU,** 

••Hush, Biddy I he may bear us." 

'• Let me creep out and aee if he is around. 
Miss Fanny." 

As her mistress did not oppo/ie her, Biddv re- 
connoitred tbe premises, and returned iuil of 
horror at the sights she had seen. 

••An* thim isn't dead. Miss Fannv? but they 
will niver wake if they ain't attended to. I saw 
the poor old captain lying wid his arms crossed 
like a blessed i^aint, wid a bottle full of whisky 
on the table close to him, an' the glass that he 
filled wid bis own hand, before death seized him, 
not half empty." 

Biddy was at her wit's end when she found whet 
her mistress had promised the doctor* 

•• But yea^ don'^t mane to keep your word, do 
yex, miss?" 

•• Of course I do not, Biddy. I hope that some- 
thinte will occur before that ume." 

••Something occur! Faith, I have it. Miss 
Fanny. You truHt me. I'll attend to this case ; 
but we must first get Mr. Fessenden on deck." 

••On deck!" 

*• Yes, we're going to live on deck until this is 
settled. We can take possession of that Summer- 
house tbe poor captain used to sit in, and you lave 
the rest to me." 

With some difficulty Biddv contrived to bolp 
the sick man out of bed, and between lifting and 
dragging, they managed to i^et him on deck. 

True to his promise, the doctor did not oCbr to 
molest them. 

Tbey laid Fessenden on the sofa, and brought 
him some broth which Bridget found in the gal- 
ley. It required a great deal of oooruge to pro- 
cure it, for a dead cook was keeping watch over 
the place. 

Tne hours seemed *o have no wings, thev p;ia6ed 
so slowly. Biddy was e^^tremely busy below in 
the captain's cabin, and Fanny watched her lover 
with a sorrowful heart, wondering from what 
quarter her deliverance was coming. 

In turning over the, things, during her search 
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ig the eaftUin'B effects, BSddy found a small 
prajer-book, and from it dieoovered that the cap- 
tain had been a Catholic. 

"An' to die like that, widont the last eonsola^ 
tionsl" she exclaimed; hot bethinking herself of 
the flask of bolj water, she left the cabin, and 
shoittf xtlttmed, bearing it as rcTereatllr as she 
would hare done a relic. After sajing a I^ater- 
noder, she sprinkled the inanimate form of the 
skipper, and.*bj way of *' wind-nf ," poured about 
a wineglaasrul down bis throat Sbe then con- 
tinued oer seareb. and soon after discovered what 
she wanted— the key of the ship's magazine. As 
she left the cabin, it strufck ber tbat the captain's 
features had relaxed a little, and more from whim 
than for any religious or superstitious idea, she 
administerea anouier internal dose of holy water. 
She then walked aft to the saloon, and opening 
the magazine, drew forth two charges of powder. 

"If wan ay tbim ain't anecdoU enough for that 
crazy diyil. I'll try two 1" she exctaimed, as she 
replaced the lid of the magaxiue. Taking the 
charges under her arm/'she proceeded on deck, 
and removing the cover from the brass swivel- 
gun, which was placed amidships, facing the com- 
panion, she loaded it with as much precision as a 
regular soldier would have done. Biddj bad not 
watched the redcoats at artillery practice for 
nothing. Near the rear of the gun was a case of 
ffrapeiDot and ball. Selecting a charge of the 
Ibrmer, she thrust it in the gui), and having 
primed the piece, lit a slow-matcb, placed it 
where sbe could 0nd it, and then walkea aft, and 
inquired how the patient was getting on? 

Fanny turned her anxious face toward her, and 
replied, "Oh, so much better, but still very weak I 
Is it sunset, Biddy?" 

"Not quite, miss. When the sun goes out av 
sight it vill be, and then you let me meet Hr. 
Doctor, r ve got an aneedoU for him !" 

T! c sun seemed to rush below the horizon, and 
Biduv left her mistress, as sbe saw it dip, and 
took ner stand by the gun, match in hand. Pre- 
sently she heard the doctors voice, raving: 

"1 come— I come, my darling! Fanny, I'm 
here I Where are you, my (kir-haired beauty?" 

As he said this, he mounted the steps of the 
companion, his eves flashing, and his face terrible 
to look upon, de sprang up the last few steps, 
and resting his bands upon the companion-rails, 
screamed, " Fanny, I'm nere*!" 

"Take that, ye haythen divUl" bawled Biddy, 
as sbe touched the priming with the match. A 
terrible report followed, and Doctor Hoxie was 
blown to fragments by toe charge, which literally 
out him to pieces. 

Like a wise woman, Biddy fainted. 

Upon besting the explosion, Fanny flew forward 
to nnd her friend lying apparently lifeless by the 
side of the gun. However, a little water soon 
revived her, and they were congratulating each 
other on their escape from the maaman. when they 
heard tbe voice of tbe ca{>taiiL calling for help, and 
in a few moments be appeared on deck, stagg^ng 
and feeling his way like a drunken man. iJpon 
seeing him, Biddy fell upon her knees, and 
cried : • 

" Oh, Hiss JPanny, it's tbe holy watber as did 
that!" 

•* The holy water I ^ What do you mean ?" 

" Why, an' sure, didn't I give the poor crater a 
dose av it, an' hadn't it brought him back to life, 
ceushia maekretP* 

Fannv was completely puzzled, but at length 
tbe caplain spoke. 

" I'm all abroad, tbiss ; but I think I've been 
drugged, by my feelings. However, that gal must 
have given me a dose of salt water, for I found 
some m a flask by my side, and, think iug it was 



brandy, drank some more, and it has oottpletalj 
revived me." 

"Ob, thank Godl I see it all!" said Fanny. 
" Salt water is the antidote for this poison;" and 
she set to work, and administered a dose to t\'%Tj 
one in the ship, Biddy and tbe captain assisting 
her, and by ten o'clock they had all the passengers 
and crew conscious. 

Biddy told every one bow sbe had administered 
an anecdote to the doctor, but she persisted in as- 
serting "that had it not been for the holv water, 
they would all have remained insensible.''^ 

Fanny Cotton has been Mrs. Fessenden for 
many a lona year, and Biddy has married, and 
settled near ner friend. Sbe is called Aunty Moore 
now, and, although she has babies of her own, 
thinks that none are more perfect than Fanny's. 
In the Ions Winter evenings, Mr. Fessenden will 
tell bis children how their dear mother nursed him 
when he was down with Ghagres fever on board 
ship, and little eves^open^ and small forms huddle 
together, when be describes how the mad doctor 
called for their mamma, and bow Biddy Dalby ad- 
ministered her antidote. 
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Ths Elberfeld Gazette publishes some curious 
statistics of the comparative deadliness of the dif- 
ferent weapons used in the Franco-German wi^. 
Of 8,463 Germans wounded before Metz, no fewer 
than 95.6 per cent, were struck by Chassepot 
balls ; 2.7 per cent, were wonnded by projeetiles 
from heavy guns, and there were only 0.8 per 
cent, of wounds from cold steel. 

As to the French wonnded, it is calculated that 
as high a proportion as 26 per cent, were wounded 
by artillenr projectiles, ana about 70 per cent, by 
the fire of toe tundnadelffewelr. No fewer tbgui 
26,000 Frenchmen in all were struck by the pro- 
jectiles of the German artillery. Tbe total num- 
oer of cartridges tired by the Germans in the late 
war is said to nave been 26,000.000 or about ^irty 
per man. The war having lasted— for fighting 
purposes-Hust six months, this gi%es omv an 
average of^five cartridges a man per montn for 
the woole army. Taking the total number of 
French killed and wounded at 10 ,000, this would 
give an average of 260 cartridges fired to each 
man struck. 



OaporeailUe, or Cook of tiie 
Wood. 

This bird is common it most pnrta of Norlljera 
Europe. The male is a large bird, aUuo^t eoiml- 
ing a turkey in size, but I lie reniale is rO[ifiider&- 
bly smaller. In the earlT Sprinp, before the 
snow has left the ground^ ihk& singinur bird coid- 
mences bis celebrated *']>]iiv/' Tliiit pluy U con- 
fined to the males, and iiit{:<nded t^ give tiotici^ of 
their presence to the fi-mnlt'^ who are in the 
neighborhood. During the play the neck of the 
Cape caillie is stretched out, h\}^ iai] is r^bcd sod , 
spread like a fad, his wings droop«^ h\» feat liters ' 
are ruffled up, and in short be re^c^niblo!!! iti ap- * 
pearance an angry turk*y-ci>rk. ile bejjttjs hm 
plav with a calf something reienibltng **fV'licr! < 
peller! peller!'' These sounds he repeats at' 
some litiie intervals ; but as be proceeds, they in- 
crease in rapidity, until at last, and after. perhaps 
the lapse ot a minute or so, he makes a sort of 
gulp in his throat, and finishes with sucking i% 
as it were, bis^breath. 

During the coutinuance of this latter process, 
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whloh o»1t lasts a few aeoonds, the head of the 
Capercaillie U thrown np, his evea are partlaUj 
cloaed, and hie whole appearance wonla denote 
that he is worked up into an agony of passion. 



At this time his faeoWea are mneh absorbed, sad 
it is not dUBoolt to approaob him. 

The nest is made on the ground, and oontains 
from six to twelre c 




TBI CAPItOAtLLII, 01 COOK OF Tn WOOD. 
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SOVI OBAPM.— '* ' I HAYB BnN mPSOTINO MT 
MADAMB. I HA.yB WON KATHJUNA'S 



floor Orapes. 

" Iv is QfleleBS to talk longer, Mr. Chichester, 
▲tier mil the expense and troable Pre been to, 

Kepmring Lilian to shine in society, she sbnll not 
shot np here. ErerjbodT else spends the 
Winters in Washington, and she shall */' 

Mr. Chichester knew that the <* ererybody " re- 
ferred ezolusiyelj to the "set" which his wife 
afl'ected ; and to areoe against her doing that 
upon which her mina was made op was a waste of 
breath. 

*'lt will be expensire/' he said, reluctantly. 
"Ton. Lilian and Kathrina." 

*' Kathrina I" she ejacnlated. " Do you ima- 
crine I would take K«r with me? She*s such a 
fright that she would spoil the reputation of the 

" Wife, I will not hate mr child spoken of in 
such terms I" he responded/ stemlj. 

"Of cowM not," she retorted, "for she's a 
thorough Chichester! She does not take after 
me in one single respect." 

" And glad enough I am/' was his mental con- 



TIMI WHILB TOO HAYS BSKM IN WASHINGTON, 
BBABT— MAT I HATB EBB HAND V *' 

elusion. " It is well to have one sensible bead in 
the house." ' 

For a few weeks the house was in confbsion. 
Mrs. Chichester and her daughter were busily 
preparing for their campaign in Washington. 

" We're going with toe De Lomes," Mrs. Chi- 
chester observed to her husband ; " tor I haye ex- 
Elained to them how yery inconyenient it would 
8 for you to leave your office, and yet how e«y 
anxious jrou were for us to fi>, 

Mr. Chichester made no response to hb " better 
half," and so she continued : 

" Of course you will be able to economize whilo 
Fm away. I have bad the parlors all closed op, 
and YOU will not need more than one iet of ga^ til 
in tbe hall. I have dismissed all the help but 
Priscilla, and so, I think, the bills will be con- 
siderably lessened." 

"Ancf where is Kathrina to sit," he a^ed, "it 
you haye closed up all the bouse?" 

" In your library," she responded. " She's 
always reading, and that will oe as good a placo 
for her as any." 

Mr. Chichester made no comments, but his 
brow plainly betrayed his feelings on the subject. 



/ 
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There was scarcely more than a year's differ- 
ence between Lilian's age and Kathnna's.^et any 
one would think there must be many, kathrina 
was never seen in society, and her wardrobe con- 
sisted of her more favorea sister's '* cast-offs." 

After Mrs. Chichester and Lilian had gone, Mr. 
Chichester hurried through his business, to fi;et 
home at a seasonable hour. He found Kathnna 
watching for him. 

** 1 was so much aAraid yon would not come, 
and I would be obliged to dine alone, father/' 

** No danger of that," he responded. *' I knew 
you would l)e waiting for me, and so I hurried 
through my office bu&mess to come to yon," 

As soon as their cozy dinner was oyer, they 
both repaired to the library — Kathrina to read, and 
Mr. Chichester to examine the papers in "an im- 
portant case" which he bad brought home for 
quiet and careful examination. 

An hour later a gentleman called to see Mr. 
Chichester in regard to the case, and was ushered 
into the library. 

"Allow me' to present you to my daughter" 
said Mr. Chichester. " Kathrina, Mr. Heathcliffe 
—Mr. Heathcliffe, my daughter." 

The introduction was acknowledged, and then 
Kathrina withdrew to the most remote part of 
the room to continue the perusal of the volume 
she held in her hand, leaving her father to enter- 
tain his guest, or, rather, discuss the ease which 
occupied the tlioughts of both. 

" That surely cannot be the belle I have heard 
of," Mr. Heatbclifie said to himself, as he watched 
the little red-haired damsel in the further 
corner, curiously. 

Mr. Chichester divined his thoughts. 

*' My wife and elder daughter are in Washing- 
ton," be observed ; and that explanation satisfied 
the gentleman. 

"Who and what is Mr. Heathcliffe?" Kathrina 
asked her father, after he had left. 

" He is an amateur artist. He has just returned 
from a to*ir in Europe. He belongs to a very old, 
family, and is immensely wealthy. I have long 
bad charge of his business affiairs. and a very im- 
portant suit, involving much of nis property, it 
now coming on." 

From that time forth Mr. Heathc'.ifie called 
freouently to see the lawyer at his house— always 
finaing some pretext for making his calls in tne 
evening. 

Meanwhile, the piano had been moved into the 
library; and now, when he came, he listened to 
Kathnna' s songs, or else joined his voice with 
hers. In fact, Mr. Heatholine soon formed an ex- 
pected member of their social circle, and further 
acQuaintance with Kathrina deepened his interest 
in ner, 

" I am going to Washington for a few weeks," 
he said to Kaurina, one evening, when Mr. Chi- 
chester, forced to attend a committee-meeting, 
had left the young artist to entertain his daughter. 

" To Washington !" she repealed, with a bitter 
pang at her heart. 

Her ha,.piness M^fi ended. Once there, he 
would forgot her. 

" Will you miss me?" he asked. 

•* How can 1 do otherwise?" she questioned, re- 
gaining her composure. " You are the only com- 
pany tnat I have had during my mother and 
sister s absence. You have made the time pass 
very pleasantly, and I have not till now felt now 
much I owe you ; and, really. I thank you for it." 

" I want more than your thanks," he returned, 
quicklv. \ " 1 want your love, I have met with 
many ladies, but none ever entered into my heart 
as vou have done." 

before Mr. Chichester returned, h's homely 
daughter was betrothed to the "catch" of the 
seasom. 



Six weeks later, Mrs. Chichester and her daoffh- 
ter returned home. They had sent home orom 
that the parlors should be opened, and the hooM 
got in readiness for their recei>tion. 

Lilian was in extravagant spirits. 

" I have had snch a lovely time, Kathrina !'' she 
exclaimed. " You cannot imagine what a sensa- 
tion I created !' 

Kathrina, looking at her pure, doll>like com- 
plexion, golden hair, violet eyes, and fanltleu 
rorm, thought that she could easily imagine the 
sensation. 

" I do not wonder, Lilian," she replied. " Yo« 
have grown ever so much more lovely irtiile yoi 
were awav." 

" Have I ? But I don't see that yon have 
changed much ; though of course you oonld not, 
shut up in this nomdrum house, inthout seeing a 
soul. 1 suppose, since I have been away. What a 
lonely old maid you'll be, Kathrina I Tboogh Fll 
tell you something, if you won't lisp it, I have 
made a great conquest I Mr. Heathcliffe came te 



Washington a few weeks ago, and he li fabnloutly 
rich ; and— and he admired me more than anr one 
else there. I know. He was very, attentire to me 
from the nrst, and the rest soon saw that they had 
no chance." 

"Are you engaged to him?" Kathrina atked, 
with averted face. 

" Not exactly," was the response ; " but he toU 
me he would Be here to-morrow, and that he in- 
tended to call, tor he had a »urprit4 for me. Of 
course 1 knew what he meant I So, when Fm 
settled, Kath. you can come and visit me, and br- 
and-by, be the 'good auntjr' to my children,*^' 
and she waltzed away, laughing at lier own non- 
sense. 

All during the next day Kathrina was troubled. 
Paul Heathcliffe was coming, but would he come 
to see her or her sister ? Had he fallen a victim 
to Lilian's pretty face? 

" I want you to be sure and be in the parlor 
when he comes " Lilian said. " By-and-by, yoB 
can slip out, and leave us alone." 

Kathrina obeyed, but she trembled like a col- 
prit when Paul Heathdifle's well-known footsteps 
resounded in tie hall. 

He was ushered in. He shook hands with Mrs. 
Chichester and Lilian, and then advanced to her* 
self. He held her hand for a moment in his own, 
and then turning round, said : 

"I have been improving my time while yon 
were in Washmgton, madame," bowing low te 
the mother. * * 1 nave won Kalbrina's heart— may 
I have her hand ?" 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in their midsl Mrs. 
Chichester and her favorite daughter could not 
have been more overwhelmed, kathrina I He 
love and wish to marry that "little fiigbi"! 
Impossible! 

" It has come so suddenly," she murmured, at 
last, " that you roust pardon nre.for not speaknif 
sooner. You shall bare my child !" 

She kissed Kathrina with a great show of 
affection, and then gave Lilian a " look " to fol- 
low her example. 

" 1 shall be pleased to welcome a brother," shs 
said, offering her hand to Paul. " This is a de- 
lightful surprise." 

A few moments later she excused herself— she 
was still " so much fatigued by her journey "— 
and the mother did likewise. 

" To think that sh4 should stay at home, in mr 
old ca>t-offs, with even the parlors shut up, ana 
catoh Paul Heatholille !" Lilian ejaculated, when 
she was out of hearing. " It's too bad I" 

"And you would have graced his home so 
well," the mother added, sympathetically. "BoJt 
still, I am glad, for I was dreadfully afraid aha 
would always be a dead weight on my banda." 
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A joar later, wbeo lir. and Mn. fletHioliffe re- 
turned from their tour, and took up their resi- 
dence in the elegant l^rown-stone, Katbrina was 
quoted as '' that beautiful Mrs. Heatholiffe." 

Lilian ia still nn Mrs. Chichester's hands, 
despite several Winters jn Washington, looking 
ratlier faded and sour, and complahiing immensely 
of tfnnui. 

&he sneers occasionaUy at Paul and Kaibrina's 
fondness for one another, but that is only another 
rarsion of ** sour grsipes." 



A Grim Bzperiment. 

I BBMUcaBa that the dinner took place on 
Valentine's Di^. and ^bis cireumstaaee is con- 
aaatBd in my mmd wiih aiiotfaer— the fact ibat I 
rfteeived a decidedly cotnie Talentine, just as I 
WM leariag the house ; tfaoogh, I may add, that 
iha fepresentation of myseUHn a miniature miiror 
vfaen I opened the mlaeire, and the informatioD 
an mazed ("Portrait of tha ocang-ovtang^'), was 
not absolutely ** comic " to ma. 

I was going to dine with Doctor Taoaa, in order 
to meet bis patient, and yery intimate eompanion, 
Mr. Ledyord. 

1 anticipated tka companionship for a few hovrs 
of two remarkable man. This wfll be understood 
when I explain that both were said to be insane. 
Lunacy is as attractiye aa it is somethmea danger- 

Vecca'obose to live in a cottage near the suburb. 
It was a fantastic-looking little dwelling, and had 
he most exquisite garden I ever paaaed tbrottgh. 
The bloom was en H the year roand, pipes of not 
air running underneath. It may be added that 
this arrangement, so common now, was sueb a 
novelty tben,^ that it was conodered one of the 
most conclusive eyidencas of the unbalaooed con- 
dition of the doctor's intellect. 

The proprietor himself met me at the door, and 
conducted me -pulling me by both hands joyially, 
and walking baacward-^into bis study. 

He was a little, stout man. with a broad, merry 
face. bHght-blaCK eyes, ana a wide, high, bald 
forehead. His laugfa was certainly charming, bid 
voice was also pleasant, and the piano in the 
comer proved that he was musical. 

At tbe moment of my entrance, I perceived a 
tall figure at .the window. It rose, and I was 
introduced to Mr. Ledyard, the madman. He was 
thin, pale, reserved, inysterions. His hand in 
mine lay like a cake of ice, but a furnace seemed 
to be smoldering in either eve. He glanced at 
me only an instant, and then I comprehended, by 
some subtle iafnt^nce, that he liked me. 

"We meet by a mutual wiah. I think," he said, 
with a faint smile rippling at his lifM. 

••Tes," I returned, also laughing. "People 
are nearly always disappointed when they en- 
cannter eaob other for the first time in this wsy— 
by previous appointment. But I trust we shan't 

"You are friends for life!" cried the doctor, 
binding our "hands With his own. " It shall be 
from now a mamage between you. Bless you, 
my children I All is over, and I cong^tulate. 
Sit down." 

The dinner was excellent, though, I need hardly 
aay, peculiar. Yacea, who was fbnd of indulging 
in sbaurdities, placed a chair at the foot ofthe 
table, a plate and food, and stationed there that 
silent guest* who is, however, generally invisible 
at other feasts— a skeleton. 

This wild humor suited tbe fancy of Mr. Led- 
yard, and I smile now to see him 'in my mind's 
eye gravely bowing and drinking every *tew mo- 
ments to oar graesome compaaion. 



We had also several courses In the «lyle ef 

ancient timea. Yacca pretended to ewjoy them, 
and even Mr. Ltdyard waa not averse to eating 
them, but, for my part, I found them quita the 
opposite of agreeable. 

The doctor talked aU the tlm«, and abovt arery- 
thing. He was one of those people whom wine 
really enlivens and improves for the period of its 
reien : and his abundant fancy charmed and con- 
trolled ai long as he chose to give it leave. 

Mr. Ledyard thawed by degrees in the sunshine 
of our bostf s rosy face, and 1 soon began to find 
him, really intereatinff. He talked in a low key, 
and so rapidly that he was occasionally indistinot; 
but what ne said was eminently praetical and cor- 
rect; and I immediately fotmcl myself woidering 
how such a man could be mistaken for a lunatic 

Ko opportunity to satSefy myself on thta point 
occurrM till dinner waa oyer, asd we were oi oor 
way back to the study. 

fn the balhffay, T whispered tha qnaatioii lo 
Yaoca. 

" Hidt !" he returned. " Watt tiU you hear Urn 
at the pianOk" 

Cofiee over and cigars smoked, 1 mentioBad 
ibosic. 

Yacoa aeeonded me warmly. He pulled away 
tha stool, raiaed tbe piaao-lid and placed his hand 
upon Mr. Ledyard'a aboulder. 

" Are you ki th»mood?^ he asked. 

This was not the first time I had observed a 
singular defaranea \n his manner of accosting his 
patient, and a ourioua, though primarily, an imper- 
ceptible distance between tnem. 

^^^ I hardly kaow, WewiUsee." 

He sat at the keyboard, and struck out care- 
lessly a yague, wild symphony, pla3ring chiefly in 
the minor keyv, and then g^radually approached a 
diatinct theme. 

If I ever nitnessed mnsioal 'Mnepiration," I 
witnessed it then. The melody seemed to flow 
like a magaatlo current from tha ^pa of his fingers. 
: Imost mthout bis volition. Hia face seemed 
paler, his chest heaved, his eyes burned brightly, 
and his lips were tightly eompreaaed. 

The musie itself was weird, origtual. not with- 
out beauty, but yet unpleasant. In tne sombre 
study, where- I perceived nothing but moldy 
books, oddly-shaped phials, dim, ugly pictures, 
between tbe sensations produced by these, ana 
the painful feeling inspired by Mr. Ledyard' s par^ 
fermance, I was at length, indeed, nearly ill. 

But after a quarter of an hour, he rose to go. 

"I did not reach my conception," he said, 
lightly. " you have heard merely the effbn. 
Further trial might weary you." 

And then, after an unstudied, easy farewell, he 
was gone. 

I returned to my chair, and lighted a fresh 
cigar. The doctor did likewise. 

"You have seen him," he said, leaning back; 
"now, what is your opinion?" 

" I have none, except that he Is the most singu- 
lar man I ever met. You are correct. He is 
certainly mad." 

" His disease is purely mental, you think f 

" Undoubtedly.'^ 

"My dear friend," said Yacca,' laying his hand 
on my knee, "you were never more mistaken. 
He suffers from a nervous complaint entirely. If 
I succeed in curing him, you shall see as seusible 
and well-balanced gentleman as the world can 
show." 

*' Vou surprise me. Where has he gone now f* 

"To the residence of Miss Aylmer. When he 
is no longer in this condition of imperfect benlth, 
they are to be married. He does not choose to 
make his wife merely the nurse of an invalid. 
Did you observe " 

" But," I interrogated, ''you need not expUJs 
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Ikirth«r. I ■•• loTe has, as nsaal, ffom«UiiBg to 
do with tho mrsterj." 

** Yet. Bofore I roUte dl» howoTer, j<m moat 
Me bar." 

"Aatranger!" 

"True; but joo wiU flid aU thU plain in the 
end. She baa heard aboat yon through me. In 
abort ahe aeeka joor acqaaintanoe." 

Thia piece of information rery natnnllr enr- 
priaed me: but I immediately pereeiTea that 
aomething in the ahape of a plot waa in progreaa. 
A dim foreboding— a tensation it would be nUerly 
impoaalble for me to define— roae within me, and 
to Vacea'a )aat worda I waa ailent 

He obaerred it. 

«< Be under no alarm." beaaid, '<and, above all, 
do not diaturb jonraelf witli naeleaa oonjecturea. 
If I find poaiiire need of your aid in anything I 
may undertake, 1 ahall not aet a trap to obtain it. 
I ahonld not inyoWe you in anything, be aaaursd, 
that you ahould not be permitted to Tnlly examine 
and underatand flrat Jly dealings with you in all 
our interoourae ought to tell you this.'' 

I besged bis pardon, quite reaaaured, and pre- 
pared to go away. 

" Expect a note fVom me within a week/' he 
aaid, naing. '* It will name the OTening of our 
purpMod yiait to Mlsa Ajlmer. In the meanwhile, 
if Tou meet Ledyard— ftuenoe i" 

He placed hia fat forefinger on hia Up ; and then 
we aeparated. 

I thmk I underatood Yaeca'a theory concerning 
Mr. Ledyard'a diaease to be thia: aome pbysioai 
deraDKcment had brought about anddenfV— with 
the eflect, in fact, of a ahock— the mental derange- 
ment. 

The young man waa by no meana what ia called 
a lunakc. The interview had aaaured me of that. 

He had talked eloquently, logically, and, aerera] 
timea, manreloualy. There waa nothing aingular 
about hia converaation, except^ aa I have related, 
the low|key and rapidity woich marked ita de- 
Uvery. 

But there was atiU— what? Sometbiuff vague, 
myaterioua, unnatural — something which would 
be noted only of thoae whoae sanity, in the direct 
aenae of the word, is impaired. 

The note arrived after four daja. It contained 
nothing but these worda : 

•* At eight this evening. But wait till balf.past, 
in oaae I do not reach yon earlier. 

«Vaoca." 

He waa, however, <iuite prompt, and at a quar- 
ter to nine. 1 waa aittinff in the aeini«ircle around 
the fire in Miss Avlmers parlor. 

Though not atrictly beiautiful, ahe waa one of 
the mon diainguished-looking women I bad ever 
seen. It ia difficult for those of ber sex who are 
tall and slender to be at the aame time graceful; 
but in thia Quality she chiefly excelled. 

Beaides Mr. Ledyard, there were two other gen- 
tlemen present when Yaoca and I entered. 1 re- 
member nothing of them, except that one aim- 
pered a sood <^nl, and talked in a Ugbt, chatty 
way, wbue the other waa in ailence and gravity a 
very atntue. 

Miaa Aylmer sang,and then carda were pro- 
posed. By a preconcerted arrangement with 
I ' Yaoca, he and I did not play ; so the game was 
• conducted by Miss Aylmer and her lover affainst 
I the inspiring gentleman and his stolid friend. 
I The doctor and I, under pretense of wishing 
to examine aome broozea, exiled ourselves upon 
a distant aofa, and I prepared to hear hia revela- 
tion. 

'*The history of Ledyard'a miafortune began 
when he waa only nineteen yeara of age," said 
Yaoca, in a low, eameat voice. " He met Miss 
AjUner at that time, and fall in love with her. It 



waa hia flrat paadon— the wild, reekleaa, deaperate 
devotion of an imaginative boy. You know these 
aort of thinga— ideals, and never realidea." 
"Yea: itlatrue." 

"Well, Miaa Avhner waa a coquette. Alter 
about three or tour months a grand quarrel 
crowned oonntleaa minor disputea, and there waa 
a breaking of the marriage engagement. Misa 
Aylmer declared the brMch anould never be 
doaed." 

" But waa not in eameat," I commented, glnao- 
ing^ross at the lady in acme curiosity. 

There waa nothing of the coquette* a manner 
about her now, though ahe was making heraelf 
certainly very charming. The aimpering gentle- 
man appeared to be especially afiected by thia. 
He waa beading toward bee; baakin^ in the l|^t 
of her eyea, and chatting m*re gUbfy than ever. 

" Hearts, you know,'^he rattled on ; " and who 
doesnH like hearta? But it depends on a maa'a 
luck whether his hearta are alwaya trumps or his 
trumps always hearta. Often thought, Hiaa Ayl- 
mer, of atudying theory of obaacea here. Oet vp 
a table on a card, yoo know— 8ir-Isaao-Neiwton 
aort of thing. Put my name in the book of fame ; 
Alfred Croople handed down to distant poatefitj. 
Ha,ha«har f * 

" Whether the lady waa in earnest ragardiaf 
her ezpreeaed raaolution," pursued Yaoca, '*I 
ahall not asaume the reaponsibility of aaying. I 
only know the reault Xedyard, to forget hia 
miaery, hia torture, began the nae of opium. 
Then be gradually approached in hia thoogkla 
aomething more hideoua atill— auicide I" 

"Suicide!" 

"Yes; and at length, in aa opinm-draam, he 
attempted it. He procured a drug, need it upon 
himaelf, acd the fearful mineral, whatever it mar 
have been, inatead of deatroving hia life, exerteii 
ita eflect upon hia brain. He did not die; but he 
went mad— aa mad as you aee him now." 

I pondered in aUence upon hearing thia; and 
then I began to have a aim conception of the 
pbyaician'a object in intereating me in Ledjard, 
in arranging the dinner, in bringing me to nseet 
Miaa Aylmer thia night. 

" When the lady perceived what her foHj had 
done, ahe waa of oourae atricken with remorae. 
At a proper time all waa renewed. She hoped to 
remedy the disaatrooa eflects ber thought leaaaeoa 
had created. ■Time paaaed, and there waa atiil no 
improvement. Bhe came almost on her kaeea 
to me." 

" You had beea acquainted with him alreadyt" 

" Yea. I conaented to do what I could, and, 
after efiecting an abaolute intimacy with faim (a 
delicate undertaking, I may add), I aecretlr pat 
him under treatment. There waa no reault.'' 

" You have now another ideat" 

"Yea: not mine, but Miaa Aylmer* a. I told 
her frankly that unieaa I could find out what drug 
Ledyard bad uaed in hia attempt at auicide dnriag 
the dream, all attempta to remove ita effecta would 
be without avail" 

My auapicion now grew atronger. I Uateeed 
attentively. 

" Miaa Aylmer had read aomewhere, as I had 
indeed, myael^ that the only method of reviving 
the memo^ of an opium-dream, ia to produce the 
dream again. That la to aay. if I place my money 
somewhere, while under the intoxication of lauda- 
num, I ahall not be able to reoall the place, until 
I throw myaelf onoe.more into the aame condi- 
tion." 

" I have often read of thia. Well, yon were 
pleased with the auggeation." 

" Yery much. Itbad one weak point^f tried, 
it muat either kill outright, and inatantly, or cure. 
For Ledyard'a aystem cannot bear the least atlma. 
lant ; you muat nave obaerved that ia the ouaaar 
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of his ming wine fht other dsr tt dioner. He 4id 
not driok hot half a glass. I oould oot consent 
to administer the enormons dose of opium neces- 
sary to prodnce a dream such as the fatal one 1 
have just described to jon." 

" Bat might jon not prepare his system for its 
reception by degrees f*^ I asked. **This is the 
mode nsvally adopted in these oases." 

'*V4^ The very first grain giren him wonid 
prodnoe mania of the most fearftil description. 
There is but the one conrso— to administer the 
same goantity he took on the nisht of his attempt 
at selMeatruction. His diary has told me what 
that qnantiiy was. Now, yon perceire, of coarse, 
thai snoh a lar^ dose most either destroy him, as 
it would yoa or me. or act as it formerly did, and 
ventore mm to pertect health. As for the ezperi- 
ment itseLL I hsTe no donbt that it wonla be 
•aocessfal, if the conditions were proper." 

*' Bnt I infer that yoa have not abandoned the 
idea altogether^ 

** We bate not; in fact we hare determined to 
make the trial, be the end what it may." 

I drew back in astonishment. 

'* Miss Ayhner has consented to this?" 

"It was she who resolved upon it. She tmsts 
in fate. Bat if Ledyard is tailed, she will die, 
too." 

" Ton objected, at flrstr 

'* Stronffiy. Bat once she became possessed of 
the idea, it grew in her mind, nntil she saw no- 
thing bat the certainty of success. She conjared 
me. with i^l the eloqaence she was mbtress o^ to 
make the trial." 

*• Ton refused no longer?" 

*'It would hare been impossible. She had 
threatened to employ some one else ; I knew she 
was in earnest, aad, rather than trust so delicate, 
so strange, so fearful a busineas in the hands of a 
roan who could feel none other than a professional 
interest in it, I agreed to assume the responsibility 
mvself." 

My interest in so remarkable a woman grew 
with eyerr instant Again I glanced at her; but 
nothing of what was agitating the deepest recesses 
of her mind disturbed the gayety that sparkled in 
her eyes and on her lips, and lighted up all her 
face. 

The simpering Mr. Croople was eyidently ^ore 
fascinated than oyer, 

<*Name^ names 1" he was saying. "Lots of 
character in names, Mtss Ayhner, I think. Balsao 
need to belieye in names. 'Sound a name, and 
note its ring,' was his plan. He went all oyer 
Plaris once to find a name for a social martyr he 
was creating. I don't like my name— nobody 
does. Ladies can*t bear it. At least," he addea, 
bursting into the most showery laughter imagin^ 
able, "I can't induce any lady to bear it." 

To this she seemed to he listening with the 
deepest interest; but I very well understood how 
Ult awar mast be her soul. 

'' Welly I presume you desire me to take some 
part?' 

'* A third person is necessary. I haye chosen 
you in preference to any one else." 

*' Verr well ; but^ remember, I assume the re- 
sponsibuity of nothing." 

An hour afterward 1 was in my room, writing 
in my Journal the substance of what I have re- 
corded nere. The further account of Yaoca's ex- 
periment, and its result, will be given in a tran- 
scription of some pages in that volume : 

Imruarv 81«<. — I spoke with Miss Aylmer for 
tbo fixst time to-day on the subject of Mr. Led- 
yard, and the measure we are about to attempt. I 
know she loved him, but bad no idea how deeplj. 
There was not the least reserve on her part wim 
rettard to anything relating to the subject— and 
thtf^ onder the circumstances, was certainly most 



sensible. She seems to fully nnderstand and ap- 
preciate the danger. I feared her eagerness and 
confidence in the result had led her to overlook 
this point. We are to begin to-morrow. The 
first step will be to do all we can to reproduce in 
Mr. Ledyard's mind the emotions which agitated 
it at the time when his violent despair led nim to 
do what he did in the dream. Each of us three 
conspirators is to ^ave a part to play that will re* 
quire the utmost intelligence, skill and delicacy in 
\\M handling. Mr. Alfred Croople is also uncon- 
sciously to aid us. Miss Alymer will enooura^ 
him so far as to lead him on, and, if possible, 
make her lover jealous. Yacca is by conversation 
to feed this flame, like lago ; to create and foster 
the old morbidity of mino. I am to aid him. 

Ftbrwuy S84/.— Last night, at Miss AvIbst's, 
the experiment formally commenced. Mr. Croo- 

Ele and his reticent companion, Mr. .Toance. were 
oth present. At their wpearanoe (Mr. Leayard, 
Yacca and I had come first). Miss Ayhner rose 
and greeted the former with toe most demonstra- 
tive effusion. She began teasing him aboat his 
mustache, which, since nis last virit, he has waxed 
most elaborately at the ends. He was so pleased 
that she should have interested herself in his 
looks, that he vowed to cut it off if she wished. 
Yerv coquettishly she changed her bearing in the 
matte^ and professed to have no care whatever in 
the subject But the manoeuvre sncceeded. Mr. 
Ledyard's attention was gained, and that was the 

Stint desired. He seemed at first surprised, and 
en amused. , We next went to cards. Miss 
Aylmer refused to play with any one for partner 
but Mr. Croople. Mr. Ledyard founa fresh 
amusement in this, evidently believing that Miss 
Aylmer is about to divert herself with an elabo- 
rate and lengthy flirtation at poor Mr. Crospte's 
cost By Yacca's direction I played against Mr. 
Jounce, while he and Mr. Ledyard sat talking hi 
a low voice on the sofa. From dropped woras I 
judged they were conversing about an attempt at 
suicide by poison made a Tew days since oy a 
famous and learned Bnglish barrister. Music, as 
usual, foHowed, and Mr. Croople tamed over the 
pages while his enchantress sang. All left at 
eleven or so, Mr. Ledvard quite in spirits, for him. 
Nothing has occurred to-day. 

February iUA, fnidAiffkL'^l went to the theatre 
this evening to see the new « Hamlet" Near the 
front of the orchestra sat Yacca and Mr, Ledyard. 
They gave me a place beside them ; hot we did 
nut remain after ten, though the acting was ex- 
cellent Yacca pretended to have eaten nothing 
since morning, and we went to Baumgartner's 
oelebrated restaurant for supper. I asked about 
Miss Aylmer: but Mr. Ledyara had not seen her. 
He had called, but she was in the conntrr, a few 
miles, and would not be at home for a week at the 
earliest This must be an absence on purpoee, 
and a part of her plan. We are to see '' Othello '' 
to-morrow night Yacca evidently hopes the play 
will influence in some degree the tone of his pa- 
tient's mind, whichj he has told me, is easily im- 
pressed by these things. 

^tbruwni 26^^.— Seldom hsvelseen such acting 

as I witnessed in <* Othello " to-night Mr. D , 

the new tragedian, was very fineu The jealousy 
scenes were perfect Mr. Ledyard was deeply 
affected ; bnt made a significant remark at the end : 
<* Desdemona must have been a great coquette ■ 
before her marriage. I am sure of it" Yacca, 
with much acuteness, allowed a moment to pass, ' 
and then asked casusllv if Miss Aylmer had heen 
heard from yet Mr. Ledyard noted the train of 
thought in the doctor's mind, as his face indi- 
oated: but said shnplv, **Not yet" He left him 
thoughtful, and a shaae melancholy. 

FSruarv srM.-.We had arranged to see *< Rich- 
ard IIL" to-night; but Vacca purpossly contrived 
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to be tste. so when we retched the theatre there 
were no places to the had, and we were ohlised to 
fro away. Mr. Ledyard had been with the doctor 
since morning. My cleyer friend had harped on 
the subject of iealonsT unceasingly, contending, 
with reason perhaps, tnat no man was erer jealous 
entirely wlUiout cause, and incidentally that it is 
woman's nature to wish for a change, and to be 
deceitful Mr. Ledyard proposed yisiting the 

comedy theatre at the comer of Arenue. 

Yacca consented, and we went on at once. Pass- 
ing Miss Aylmer's house, Mr. Ledyard was startled 
to see a light in the parlors. He glanced through 
the window, by standing on his tip-toes, and im- 
mediately exclaimed, "Good hearens! Azalea is 
in town. She is there with Mr. Croople. It is 
Terr strange." ''She has returned unexpectedly," 
■aid Taooa; and we prooeeded to the theatre. 
Bui Mr. Ledyard was exceedingly serious the 
whole erening, and at the oonolusion of the per- 
fSonnance quined ns abruptly. ** We are suoceed- 
ingl" excuimed the doctor, by which I under- 
stOM that eyerything that lias oeouned was 
preananged. 

' FUtruary 28^— This eyening I called at Miss 
Aylmer*s, and found Mr. Croople present. Poor 
man. he has been foolish enough to cut off his 
mustache I flis appearance is now most ludi- 
crous ; and after 1 recognized him, which I did 
not at first, I burst into an inyoiuntary fit of laugh- 
ter. He took my merriment good-naturedly ; but 
Miss Aylmer gaye me a scolding. At nine in came 
Tacoaand Mr. Ledyard. "Ton did not answer 
my note this mominflr. Azalea," was Mr. Led- 

Jrard's first remark, In an irritable tone. '*! 
ntended to, but forgot it. Howeyer, lean explain 
now. I came home yesterday." He started. 
«* Are you sure V* «* Quite." He looked at her a 
long woile, and then said, '* I will speak of this at 
some other time." It was a doll eyening. We 
are i U burning with anxiety — at least we conspira- 
tors; Mr. Le(^Brd is beginning to bum with dis- 
tmst, for he is aware uat MIbs Aylmer did not 
leare town at all ; and poor Mr. Croople ia burn- 
ing, with love. 

March Sof.— Though much has occurred, I must 
relate all briefly, ifisa Aylmer and her loyer have 

auarreled. ^ He was really appalled by the deceit 
be had seemed to practice on him for the sake of 
such a man as Croople. At first iodeedhe did not 
belieye it ; but Miss Aylmer has, with Yacca' s aid 
and mine, played the game so skillfully since, that 
Mr. Ledyard is now nrmlr convinced that sne is 
really interested in Croople and wearied of him- 
self. Yacca has outdone himself. The patience, 
the skill, the fineste, the depth of knowledge in 
intrigue which he has displayed, were worthy of a 
Mftcoiayel. He has taken his friend's side strongly, 
and, though at first in fiivor of a reconciliation, 
has now concluded that dl between him and Miss 
Aylmer is over. To diyert Mr. Ledyard* s mind, 
he has pursued a method that, were it under less 
graye circumstances, would be amusing beyond 
measure. He has taken him to see '"Meaea," 
performed for the benefit of the lady who has been 
supporting the actor who pla^'ed "Hamlet" and 

" 6theUo,^ Mr. D . He has also taken him to 

see a mo^ oloomy French melodrama, in which 
the hero poisons himself for love. He has been 
reading **lVerther" to him, Huffo's "TrayaU- 
leurs.'^ and other books in which tne catastrophe 
is suicide. In short, for the last few dayd our un- 
happy Mr. Ledyard has existed in an atmosphere 
most sombre and terrible, 3ret he suspects nothing 
of our scheme. Miss Aylmer is suftering bitteriy, 
but continues her faith in the ultimate result. 
Mr. Croople alone is in a state of rapturous 
feiieity. 

Mdreh 6A. — Yesterday Mr. Ledyard, who is 
maarif bewildered at the recent humed suoeessKm 



of monstrous events, wrote to Misa Aylmer to know 
if she Intended the breach between them to be final 
Yacca had arranged this, of course, remembering 
that such had been the step before. After the 
letter had gone, he kept strict watch upon \Aa 
patient, taking him to see a dramatization of 
''The Hunchback of Kotre Dame," and remaining 
at his house all night, pretending the hour to be 
too late for a return home. Mr. Ledyard aiept bat 
little— not until dawn, in fact—and eyeii then bii 
slumber waa broken by hideous dreams. This 
wil conunue to be the case until the dootor shafl 
feel compelled to order him Isome opiuni. which 
will bring about a culmination of our deaigns, 
and end, one way or the other, all Author sus- 
pense. 

March 7<i^.— No answer yel firom Mias Aylmer. 
This is according to Yaoca'a inatractiona. H« 
wishes his patient to still hope. Our anxiety is 
intense. Mr. Ledjmrd slept but an hour last night 
He looks haggard and wjretcbed, and we must not 
pause muoolonger, or he will surely go rayinc 
mad. We jpity him ; but it is too late to go bacx 
now; even if we wished to do so. 

Maroh 8^A.— His hopes are now for oyer ahat 
tered. Miss Aylmer wrote him to-day, giying her 
final decision. She refuses to renew the engage- 

a) that 



nt, feeling convinced Ua she profesaei 
she no longer loves him. It has been decided to 
give him the opium to-night at his house. He is 
frantic, and certainly dangerous. 

Jfarch 9/A.~Last night at twelve, firom a long 
walk, I reached the house of Mr. LcKlyard accom- 
Denied by himself, and Dootor Yacca. We went 
oirecUy to the bedroom, n^ich has been arransed 
precisely as it was on the night of the attempt at 
silicide. Our unhappy fViend's mind seems to be 
precisely in the same condlfion that it waa then. 
Vrcca spoke lightly of desiring my aid in riving 
Mr. Ledyard a small Quantity of opium. I con- 
sented at once, and he left the apartment to obtain 
the drugr. which he. stated he had left in hia oyer- 
coat-pocket In the hall beioV. But his design was 
to ladmit Miss Aylmer, who had followed us in a 
close carriage. She remained without the room, 
and Yacca re-entered with the necessary quantity, 
so prepared that its weight escaped the patient s 
observation, " You have lost so much rest, my 
dear friend," said Yacca, *' that you must lie down 
dressed *• jou are. We will leave yon, but if you 
have need of us, rinr the bell." ^The wire Lad 
been cut.) So speakTog, we quitted him. 

Ouuide the door we stood face to face with Miss 
snd in tears, her handa elated 



Lylmer— pale 
titeously. 



Yacca spoke Hhdly to her, and signed me to 
give her my arm below. 

" You must retire to the Hbrary, M|bs Aylmer," 
be said, yery seriously, and it waa plain to per- 
ceive that he appreciated the gravity of the cnsis. 
" It will be some time before the dri|ct will begin 
to work. But when all Is accoQpliahed, I s&II 
call you. and you may see him ttrmUgh the glass 
of the inner door. To-au>rrow you may oiasp 
him, heayen willing, to your arms. 1 must remain 
at the post of observation alone." 

I led her aWay, exhorting her to bear up ooor- 
sgeously, as all might yet be well 

1 sbaU never forget tne hideous dreariness of 
that long vigil. j 

Our eyes upon the clock. Miss Aylmer and I sat 
hour after hour scarcely uttering a word. 

Outdoof^ the wind moaned, the trees in the 
garden creaked, the blinding snow fell. 

Within all was silence, except when the chim- 
ney rattled, or a coal clotterea down the bars of 
the grate. 

One o'clock strack, and then, after ft torturing 
period of delay, the gong suddenly pealed forth 
two. 
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I essayed oonTeTM^on apon iDdiflerent tab- 
jectit ; but the words seemed to oliog to zht tongae, 
nd woold not be uttered. 

Three o'clock. 

NoreKefyet. 

Four o'clock. 

Still we sat watching and waiting. 

Jive o'clock. 

In walked Doctor Yacca upon the last stroke, 
ealm, pale, omincns as a phantom. 

Miss Ayimer rose, tottered to bim, and fell at 
his feet. 

He took her hands, and looked down into her 
appealing eyes. 

^ Shall I teU the truth V* he asked, grarely. 

"Conceal nothing," she faltered. 

'* He is hopelessnr insane— a maniac, Miss Ayi- 
mer, and three of his servants are now holding 
him to the bed." 

She gave a wild shrink, but instantly afterward 
rose to her feet. 

** I mnst see him !" she said, her ejes flashing, 
and her body quiyerinff idl over. 

"You may— throu^ the glass of the door. 
Then you had better return home. He must be 
taken immediately to some retreat. At daylight 
the carriage shall come." 

She sank down agaiUi her fortitude giving way, 
and burst into a torrent of tears. 

*< Prepare for a terrible sigbt. Miss Ayimer," 
oontinued Doctor Yacca. " I will go in advance 
of you." 

He left the room noiselessly as he had entered. 

I thought it best to allow her erief full vent for 
some moments; and when it bad passed, she 
cleared away bar, tears, and we took our way to 
the chamber. 

Yacca came out of the apartment, closed the 
door, and stood with his back against it. 

"Yon will promise to be calm ?" he said. 

'* My weakness b past, sir," she answered, with 
heroism. "It is enougn that I have not killed 
him— and well for me—ior 1 should have been this 
minute dead too." 

He theA went in, and closed and looked the 
door. 

We approached the glass '^^ looked through. 

Near the bed stood three of the house-servaDts ; 
behind it stood Doctor Yacca; on it lay Mr. 
L^ard. 

His face was contorted with a thoussnd frightful 
grimaces. A ghastly grin overspread it, then an 
expression of deadly horror, then another of rage, 
another of misery, another of fiendish hate, 
another of unutterable anguish I 

His breast heaved up and down, and his lower 
limbs quivered as if with a fireezing chill. 

Suddenly he raised his right arm, and it shook 
conTulsively. The forefinger of the hand darted 
forth, and pointed, as if in fearful reproach, 
directly at us. 

Miss Ayimer fainted. 

The doctor came out. and we bore her to the 
carriage below, and, in tne |^y dawn of the morn- 
ing, it rolled awav. 

^^He is at least* alive 1" I sighed. 

'< He is dead," said Yacca, solemnly. 

I stared at him in actual terror. 

"Yes. He died at one o'clock this morning, 
never having spoken from the moment the lauda- 
num took effect." 

" But the scene I have just witnessed t" 

** Was produced by Yoltaic electricity. I had 
made preparation for all possible issues in ad- 
Tance. A batleiy of two nundred and seventy 
pair of fotir-inch plates was brought to this house 
secretly yesterday. One pole applied to the nerve 
of the eyebrow, and another to that of the heel, 
eaosed the extraordinary occurrences you have 
fm observed.^' 



"A grim experiment, Yiccal" 

• ••••• 

Miss Ayimer lives in utter seclusion, as she has 
done for several years. She is still under the im- 
pression that Mr. Ledyard is confined in a distant 
and strictly private lunatic asylum, where, there 
being none out incurables, visitors are not per- 
mitted to call. 



llhoda's Lovers. 

A STORY OF THE SIOUX BORDER. 

Whbtsxs the three men had been hunting in 
oomnany, or whether, as was more likely, wey 
bad been brought toirether by that strange some- 
thing which we call " chance," at all events there 
they stood, in the shadow of the big oak by the 
roadside on the hill, leaning on their rifles, and 
mutually confessing their utter want of success. 

Below them, to the westward, lay the little valley 
of Qninnemuc, with its bit of a lake and ribbon 
of a river, surrounded by the low hills of one of 
those "north and south ranses" that diversify 
the surface of what ia now the ntate of Minneeota. 

Just at this moment, however, the three hunters 
were not looking at the little valley, for one of 
them had called the lasy atteution of bSs com- 
panions to some objects that were approaching in 
the road trom the eastward. 

" Indians I half a dozen of them 1" exclaimed a 
tall, athletic, manly-looking Yellow, whose dark 
ourls were covered by an otter-skin cap. " I sAy, 
Gano Dunn, whoever saw redskins coming from 
the east ? At this season of the year, too ?^ 

" I hev, then, Liph Avery, and wav inside the 
settlements at that. Every now and then little 
squads of 'em make queer journeys back to some 
place their tribe used to live in. I've heard they 
set great store by thar old buryin'-groundi. 
MebM they go just for a look, and mebbe i^a 
somethin' to do with religion." 

" Religion ! Indian religion I An Indian ain't 
any religion outside of scalps and whisky," 
sneered we third of the hunters, with a harsh and 
gratinff voice ; " and if s almost a part of my re- 
ugion to wipe 'em out whenever I can." 

The speaker was as tall as Liph Avery, and 
seemed as atronsly bnih, but the expresuon of 
his face was as difl'erent as hard features, thin, 
bloodless, " close-cot" lips and a pair of reetless 
gray eyes could make it. 

"The less yon say about your. religion, Jhn 
Hedden, the better," erowled Gano Dunn ; " tad 
we're a leetle too much inside the old Sioux hunt- 
ing-grounds to make the practice of bad manners 
to the redskins a good thing for the settlement. 
FoUer my example, and keep on good terms with 
'em, if you want to keep yer hair on." 

"I am't afraid of no redskin that ever wore 
moccasins," sharply returned Hedden. "and I'll 
show ve how 1 treat 'enk when these chaps come 
along."^' 

Gano Dunn was a Sorter man than the others, 
but his breadth of shoulder was unusual, and 
while he showed signs of approaching "fleshi- 
ness," his strength was evidently enormous. He 
was not a bad-lookisff fellow, in spite of hb wide, 

Sug nose, if it bad not ceen for a pair of the smallest, 
ercest, most penetrating black eyes that ever fol- 
lowed a trail, or looked along the sights of a rifle. 
There were those who suspected Gnno himself o( 
a touch of Indian blood ; but be that as it may, 
his little ayes were sparkling pretty freely as h'ib 
deep voice replied : 

" No, ve don't ! Not an onoivil word do ye give 
'em— not whilst Liph Avery and me are along. 
Thar's enough ill-blood and danger stirred op 
already by jest such foolhardy fellers as you be." 
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•• Like to know how you'll help it!*' wigrily re- 
toreed Hodden. «* What do I oare for you or 
Liph Avery t Reckon it' s a free country." 

*• WhatTl we do ! Why, before I'U let ye 
bring ill-will on Quinnemnc lettlement by abunng 
peaceable redtkins, FU break eTory bone in yer 
tody I" 

Jim Hedden'a unhealthy complexion flushed red 
enouehy and his hard mouth shut like a steel-trap: 
bat Gano Dunn was a ** bad man to tackle," and 
with a smothered oath, and something about their 
being '* two to one now," and *' some other time," 
be tm back to the edge of the road, as the squad 
of red men now came close up. 

They were, as Liph had said, half a dozen in 
number, and evidently a peace party, for not half 
of them were armed m any way ; but their band 
was singularly made up. Two, who came first, 
bore the marks of great age, though both were 
ereot and firm-pace(L One of these was a warrior 
whose deeply wrinkled face belied the raven 
blackness of his ludr ; but the other was a tall, 
shriveled, bony hag of a squaw, and the band of 
deer-skin across her forehead, supporting a light 
burden on her shoulders, also kept in place a tan- 
gled mass of locks whose whiteness could not be 
concealed by even the Summer dust that had now 
settled upon them. Behind this singular pair 
there stalked the almost gigantic form of a war- 
rior, in the nrime of his young manhood, but 
whose sordid, unomamented, colorless garments 
showed that either poverty or, as Gano imaffine<L 
something in the nature or his present errand, had 
robbed him for the time of all the showy bravery 
that such as he delight in. The remaining three 
of the party were a comely-looking squaw, and 
two verr commonplace, ragged and dirty vaga- 
bonds of " braves." 

Somewhat to Liph Avery's surprise, Oano Dunn 
seemed disposed to carry bis fit of good poliby be- 
yond mere negative kindness, for as the grisly 
pair of copper-colored ancienti came up. he kept 
ois place in the edge of the path, held out his 
hana with a peculiar gesture, and uttered some 
rough, uncouth guttunis, of which no ordinary 
white throat ooula have been suspected. 

Without moving a muscle of any face among 
them, the six Indians halted in their tracks, and 
thel^ seeming leader alone replied—the tall young 
warrior preserving an almost disdainful sueoce, 
6ut glancing quickly firom one to the ether of the 
rhite men. 

•*Liph," said Oano, « they've been to the set- 
lements, and are on their way home. Glean out 
of terbacker, they say. Better give 'em some. 
Got any?" 

"Kever go hunting without my pouch and 
pipe," said Liph. *< TVL make a fair divide with 
'em. There it U." 

<<AU right," said Gano. <« That and mine'U 
make 'em up quite a sood chance of a smoke. No 
use of aikin^ Jim Hedden for any, nohow." 

'•Not if I know myself." interrupted that 
worthy, with an angry oatb. '*£ hope they'll 
scalp both of ye some day, to pay for yer noo- 
•ense." 

Gano Dunn's own eyes did not soap quicker 
than those of the old squaw, and it was evident 
that the few rapid words she spoke to her com- 
pany were an explanation of the relative positions 
of the three white men. Jim Hedden was quite 
sharp enouffh to comprehend this, and the sneer 
on his thin lips looked ugly eoougo, as be turned 
on his heel and disappeared in the thick belt of 
forest that lined the road. 

The six Indians marched on as soon as they had 
received their tobacco, and the two remaining 
white men were left under the oak. 

'* What do you make of them. Gano ?" asked 
Liph, when they were out of beanng. 



"liakeofthemt WhT,theoldmanaadt]iaitdl 
young one are fellows of some importance. They 
belong to one of the Tankton Sioux bands, mnd 
that^s about the most dangerous lot of redskins 
on all tbis frontier. I've traded among 'em a 
heap, in old times." 

'* Seems to me you're more'n usually partioiilar 
in your notions about Indian treatment this 8ea> 
son." remarked Liph. 

<^Well, r m gettin' out of the way of tradin' sad 
wanderin' round, and I'm right smart well settled 
yer on the Quinnemuc, and I've more interest in 
keepin' the peace than ever I had before. How'd 
you like to see your new bouse and bamsaU % 
blaze some night, and every other house and bam 
in the whole valley?" 

"Why, Gano." said Liph, "I don't think Vd 
like it over well; but it wouldn't be more'n » 
dozen or so of houses even then, outside of the 
cluster there at the village. That's, marbe, % 
dozen more. But then, there's the fort, miles nnd 
miles beyond us. The redskins ain't likely to 
come so tar inside of that." 

•'Don't von bet your life on that," rn»lied 
Oano. •• They'd walk by and around the fort lik« 
you're w|dkio' around Quinnemuc Lake — thai 
isn't two miles either way. Plunder wouldn't 
likely brine 'em so far. but thar's some other 
things would, an' I don't mean to stir up them 
thinn." 

Liph listened approvingly, for a thoujiht hnd 
just then shot into his mind that made mm feel 
something like a child at the idea of an Indian 
raid into the Quinnemuc settlement Little did 
he dream how very similar was the feeling thai 
stirred the heart of his buriy friend, and acted as 
the mainspring of his very conciliatory Indian 
policy. 

While Liph and Gano Agein shouldered tfaair 
rifles, and went on with tneir half-sport, half- 
work of hunting, the little company of •* Tankton- 
nais" had kept on down the valley. For aon»e 
reason or other, although they avoided the little 
hamlet itself, the day was well spent before tbej 
made their appearance near the road that went 
out over the biHs to the westward. Not half a 
dozen miles, in a straight line— and what on earth 
could have made them linger so on their heme- 
ward way I 

Toward the dose of the day, however, thej did 
come again into notice near the comfortable home- 
stead of old ••Squve Sidney." K^t straigkt 
toward it they went, as if by previous determina- 
tion, or as if drawn by its bright and smilini^ ex- 
terior. Pleasant enough, indeed, was 8qnk« 
Sidney's, outside and in, ever since his earlj- 
beaded niece Rhoda came to take care of her 
crabbed and melancholy old uncle ; and, orphan 
as she was, she bad made everything about it amile 
but the face of the old sauire himself. With aO 
her merry good-humor, Rboda Sidney had in her 
a vein of something very like romance, Uiat had 
developed into a girush interest in and admiration 
of anything in the shape of Indians. Her oppor- 
tunities to gratify this curiosity had not oeen 
many, and so, when suoh a detachment of them, 
alive and genuine, actually halted before her own 
door, Rhooa's good will and hospitality were all 
in arms in a moment Not only were they invited 
into the house, old and young, male and female, 
to be bountifully fed and loMed with civilities, 
but, with the old squaw for an interpreter, Rhoda 
managed to carry on quite a conversation, and lo 
ask a nurober of questions that would have been 
impertinent but for the Arank, friendly smile that 
accompanied them. Not even the hideouslj- 
wrinkled visage of the ancient crone, or the more 
repulsive features of the old man, or the grim ex- 
pression of ferocious power that sat on the awarthj 
orow of the tall young warrior, suggestel a 
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thoi^t of fear to th« kindly heart of the unsus- 
pecting maiden y and eren the rigid grarity of her 
strange guests was beginning to relax. 

All the while, however, a storm had been brew- 
ing, or, rather, a perpetually ready-made storm 
hod been drawing nearer and nearer the house, in 
the shape of old S<iuire Sidney himself, accom- 
panied by the sneering face of Jim Hedden. 

For a moment the two had halted near the bam, 
and the squire was saying: 

** Yes, Jim, I agree with ;^e clean through, and 
I don't go for any compromise with redskms. tt 
I had my way, itNl be war all the while, every day 
, till the last one of 'em wasclearea 



every da] 

rascieare( 

the arth. They was six on 'em. 



an' all day loni 
off the face ol 
you said?" 

*' Tes, six ; and looked like they was on thar 
way West." 

** Well^ 'twouldn't do to have anything happen 
to 'em ngbt yer in the valley; but I wouldn't 
mind goin^ tor 'em out on the frontier, no more'n 
for so many wolves." 

'* No more wouldn't I," said Jim. 

'* Hullo, Jiml" suddenly exclaimed the squire; 
'* (bar's Liph Avery and Gano Dunn coming up 
the road. Let's go into the house." 

Jim Hedden' B face looked uglier for a moment, 
as ho turned to follow Sonire Sidney^ than even 
during his cold-blooded talk about lodian-killing ; 
and it might be that be had more reasons for du- 
liking the new-comers than even their sharp dis- 
agreement of that morning. 

A few moments later, when Liph Avery and 
Gano Dunn halted at the pile of^ chips by the 
roadside, in front of the house, it was to gaze in 
more than a little astonishment on the results of 
the squire's return home. 

Out from the door in single file, preserving 
their Indian dignity even while evidently depart- 
luff in some haste, marehed the two old Indians, 
followed by the tall warrior, the young aqoaw ana 
the two mean-looking ''braves," wnile behind 
them, in the doorway, towered old man Sidney 
himself, his bearded face white with passion, and 
his lips quivering with the fieroe anathentas that 
he hurled after Rhoda's suddenly-ejected guests. 

Silently and haughtily the little procession of 
Sioux stalked on into toe road, and up the slope 



of the little hill to the westward, but on the sum- 
mit they paused, as if they had retreated far 
enough. 

Even then the men were silent : but the ancient 
crone drew herself up to her full heiKbt. cast 
loose the long locks of ner white and tanglea hair, 
and, with one bare, skinny arm stretched out 
toward the group in front of the house, poured 
forth a screaming, screeching torrent of what was 
evidently equivalent to cursinff. 

Within the house, poor Rhoda had been crouch- 
ing on a chair, in tearful astonishment at her 
uncle's ungovernable anger over her romantic 
hospitality, while Jim Hedden had up to this 
moment stood just behind thesauire, with a broad 
grin of malice disclosing his yellow teeth. Kow. 
however, while Qano Dunn, who domprehendea 
the intense meaning of the sauaw's tirade^ was 
shaking his head dubiously, ana half-m uttering to 
himself, Hedden suddenly apranff out throuffh the 
doorway, with his nfle In nana. He levied it 
quickly enough — too quickly for Rhoda, who had 
followed him, to prevent his murderous purpose 
— ^but Liph Avery had sprung forward almost 
instinctively, and as he struck up the long barrel, 
it disohargea its contents harmlessly in the air. 

** Cowud ! to shoot at a woman !" exclaimed 
Liph. 

'' Shoot her? Why not, and stop her curaing ? 
What business is it of vours, anyhow?" roared 
Hedden, as he aimed a blow with bis clubbed rifle 
straight at Liph's head. 

The blow was parried; but Rhoda Sidney's 
scream disarmed the rising wrath of Liph, and 
both Gano and the squire seized the arms of Jim 
Hedden. { 

Neither of the young men seemed to care to say 
much, but there was that in their faces which was 
a bad aagurr for the future peace of Quinnemuo 
Valley.^ 

The little scene had by no means been lost by 
the copper-colored witnesses on the hill ; but the 
old squaw had said her say, and they were now 
once more plodding onward toward the West 

'* Tell ye what, squire," said Gano, " Fm afeard 
thar'U trouble come to Quinnemnc out of all this. 
That old screech-owl threatened pretty much 
everything." 
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"Oh, Uncle John/' half sohbed Rhoda, ''bow 
eonld yon do so, and how could yoa say sncb 
awful things to me f 

"How could 1?" exclaimed the squire, whose 
aneer seemed even yet at fever-heat. " Well, Pll 
telTyou. Didn't nobody ever hint to ye why it is 
thar ain't no aunt of jours, no wife of mine, nor 
any cousins, biff or little, here in the house with 

Je? Nor why I sent for ye when my hard old 
eart waa just ready to burst with loneliness f 
No, I s'pos& nobody told ye. and you don't know. 
No, now, Bhody, my dear little gal. I don't want 
to skeer re, nor make ye cry. That was away 
down on the loway border, years and years ago : 
and I nerer sent any word of it to your folks, ana 
I never told anybody in Quinnemuo. I don't 
mean to say any great deal now; but I bad as 
good a home thar aa this one is, and one night I 
came back fh>m a hunt— and it was mU gone ! I 
won't tell ye what it was I found in the place of it ; 
but the fire had been tiiar, and Indians worse than 
lire; and I've bated 'em ever since — ^you don't 
know— and it a'most choked me to find them red- 
skins under my own roof. All right now, Rhody ; ' 
yon didn't mean no harm." 

All the while the old man had been speakins, he 
had been visiblv softening, and as be closea bis 
vague, but terriole disclosure, it was clear that he 
was much more ready to weep than anytbing else, 
and Liph Avery and Gano Dunn had the gooa 
taste quietly to slide out of the house, and, in a 
moment more, even Jim Hedden followed their 
example. The latter, however, merely swung his 
rifle over his shoulder, and made a bee-line for the 
nearest timber^ as vt some important business 
caljed him, while the two former slowly strolled 
away to the little hamlet by the lake-side, talking 
less than usual as they went. 

Strange it is, hut true, nevertheless, the same 
thing that will n^ake enemies of some men will 
make friends of others. 

All the settlement knew that Lipb Avery and 
Jim Hedden were pitted against eacn other for the 
ffood-will of briffht-eyed Bhoda Sidney, an4 no- 
body expected them to be on the best of terms. 

As for old Squire Sidney, singularly strong aa 
was bis attachment to his ornban niece, the one 
remaining relic of all his kitn and kin, be could 
hardly have explained to himself why he had 
leaned rather to the side of Liph'a rival. 

Bhoda herself bad scarcely, as yet, developed 
any decided preferences, so far as anybody knew ; 
but there was one person more whose feelings in 
the case, and relative position with ail the parties, 
was very much a puzzle to himself, as it certainly 
would have been to any one else, and that was 
Qano Dunn. 

Ugly and uncouth as the brawny trader and 
bnn&r knew himself to be, and unlikely to attract 
the admiration of the softer sex, his only acknow- 
ledgment, even to himself, that the one soft spot 
in nis tough organization bad been touched, 
seemed to be his growing devotion to and cham- 
pionship of the hopes ancl fortunes of his better- 
tavored fHend, Lipn. 

Even tbat very evening, aa they strolled along 
t' e lake-shore, uano's conversation wavered be- 
tween sagacious warnings against the wiles and 
dangers of Jim Hedden^s probable tactics, and 
dubious surmises concerning the safety of Quin- 
nemuo settlement, in the times that he foresaw in 
the ifnmediate future. 

"Fve seen sign enough," he said, "and Fve 
heard sign, and, I reckon, I've e'en a'most smelt 
it) and Fknow thar* a rough doin's ahead for this 
yer hull frontier." 

It might have been said that the whole settle- 
ment, Mbies and alL were in love with Rhoda 
Sidney, each oim after a fashion; b«it she had 



excited other admiration than that of G«io Dnan, 
without in the least suspecting it. 

Slowly- very slowly, out with steady peraercr- 
ance, the little peace party of Sioux kent on toward 
the setting sun that afternoon, as ir they were 
following Ihe fortunes of their race, and ever as 
they went the dull fire in the dark eyes of the 
gigantic young warrior burned deeper and fiercer, 
as his thoughts dwelt upon the beauty of the 
white maiden who had welcomed him ana his thai 
day. Bitter, indeed, were the thoughts that came 
to him, and the denunciatory eloquence of his 
M^ed aaaoeiale rang in his eart for more reasons 
than one. 

White jnen generally are as much in the dark as 
Oano Dunn himself as to the precise cause and 
purport of the many recorded pilgrimages of our 
Western Indiana to the abandoned homes and 
graves ^ their ancestors ; hut in former dara it 
was noted that they were sometimes followed by 
a most misohievoua augmentation of Indian hos- 
tilities. Be tbat aa it may, the termination of the 
present trip had not been at aU calculated to 
soothe any soreness which might have been 
aroused by revisiting the hannts of thdr race, and 
the recital of old glories and old wrongs: and the 
yonng chief, for such he waa, felt that aamiration 
for one member of a race, and a strong desire to 
carry her off to his own wigwam, were <juite com- 
patiSlewithamoat bitter aira exterminating hatred 
tor all her kith, kin and color. 

Quinnemuo settlement was but an oaais in tbe 
wilderness, and any semblance of a road disap- 
peared a few miles beyond, leaving but a '* blazed 
wagon-track windiuff through toe forest, toward 
the army-post that Liph Avery had spoken of to 
Qano Dunn. 

Even this trail, however, had been abandoned 
br tbe old man who seemed to be the leader of 
the Sioux, and not without a purpose, as presently 
appeared. 

Riffht throueh tbe open woods he led the way, 
until; just as the sun way approaching the horizon, 
they canie out on the shore of another little lake, 
neinrly the siie of Quinnemuo, auch as that region 
is dotted all over with. 

Their halt waa at the side of a low mound, 
oovered with dead leaves, and tbat resembled a 
grave, more than anytbing else : and first the old 
man and then tbe old woman delivered them^elves 
of a curious, croaking kind of set speech, that 
seemed to be addressed to the gigantic young 
warrior. 

Had Gano Dunn been within hearing, he would 
have understood enough to know that the causes, 
incidents and terminauon of their expedition were 
fully recited, not forgetting tbe insults of that 
very afternoon. Thev bad made their ceremonial 
start from the spot whereon they stood, they had 
seen all they went to see, their errand, or whatever 
nature, was accomplished, and they were now 
about to return to other plans and purposes. Nor 
was the outline given or these latter of a nature 
to hare quieted any of the unsteady, nerves in 
Quinnemuo, or any other settlement on that 
border. 

No sooner did the old squaw cease her quavering 
harangue than the two bi^ves, with wooden 
paddles somewhat like trowels in shape, bcffan 
savagely diggiuff at tbe mound at their feet The 
lieht mold and leaves were piled carefully on one 
sme until a depth of nearly three feet had been 
obtained. 

Here, however, anytbing like marvel or mystery 
ceased, for, while a few (laying bones of human 
semblance were turned n^, the objects ef more 
immediate interest were evidently a "^^tj fair sup- 
ply of warlike arms and ammunition, which had 
clearly been cached, or secreted, there during their 
peacehil tsnr among the whites. 
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Bach man had now. among other weapons, a 
Terr decent rifle, which he prohed and examined 
with careful hands, as if to ascertain its fitness for 
immediate nse. In fact, so ahsorhed had thej all 
been with their occnpation, that thej had kept but 
an hn|>erfect lookout, nerer once noticing the 
small, dark object which had been creeping 
swiftly toward them orer the lake. 

Now, howcTer, as thej stood together in the 
flMt deepening shadows br the shore, the faint 
erack oi a rifle came to their ears over the water, 
and almost at the same instant the white-headca 
■qnaw snddenlj stretched out both her arms 
toward the lake, and, with a long, mournful cry, 
tank lifeless upon the leaves. 

WHh qnickL spontaneous moremenf , ererj Sioux 
was behind nis nearest tree, and shot atteritiot 
was &uitlesslT8ent hurling back toward what they 
discerned to oe a small canoe, with but one man 
in it, that was swiftly receding toward the other 
aide. A few moments' hard pulling carried their 
unknown foe utterly bejond range, and anything 
like pursuit or immediate rengeance was hope- 
lessly impossible. 

It was a murder of the most cruel and uselesa 
tort The ball— a small one — had pierced the very 
heart of the old woman, and her shriveled form 

fave but very little blood to bear witness oi her 
eadly wonna. 

The Indians are no great talkers, and after the 
aged warrior had uttered a few brief guttural sen- 
tences, that seemed to be full of suppressed and 
bitter feeling, the body was placed in the grave- 
like hole, the earth ana leaves were again heaped 
up, and the five remaining Sioux once more turned 
their faces westward. 

The canoe on the little lake meanwhile, with its 
solitary, bloodthirsty occupant, had glided swiftly 
on into the deepenmff shadows of the opposite 
shore. As he plied his paddle, however, the mur- 
derer muttered to himself: 

" I reckon I got one of 'em anyhow, and I don't 
much care which one it was, oia or young, squaw 
or Indian. 'Twas a right down good sliot, too, 
for so bad a lisbt an' so long a range. Who'd 'a 
thought of finain' 'em thar so safe an' sure? I 
reckoned I'd strike thar trail beyond, and this ver 
duff-out'ould be the safest kind of a retreat if tney 
foiiered me. Once on t'other side, and I'd be into 
Quinnemuc first, if thar waa twenty of 'em, aure's 
my name's Jim Bedden." 

And so closed a day that had been full of bad 
augury for the future peace of the Sioux border. 
, One would naturally have thought that even Jim 
Hedden would have been willins to keep the foul 
secret of such a deed as hisj and so he did in part, 
except from old Squire Sidney; but it waa too 
much of a gratification of his spite M^ainst Oano 
Dunn's conciliatory policy not to let that worthy 
and Liph Avery know at least that he had " struck 
the Sioux " in some way *' afore they got clean out 
of range." 

Somehow or other, of course, the evil news 
reached the ears of sweet Rhoda Sidney, and ahe 
had quitd spirit enough of her own to resent 
deeply, if undemonstratively, an act ao contrary 
to all ner instincts of justice and humanity, if 
Jim had been courting the squire instead of lUioda, 
his course would have had more sense in it. 

Within a few days, however, the feeling of in- 
dication, which had first been strongest with 
Liph and Oano, became pretty general throughout 
the settlement, for warning couriers from the army 
authorities brought the news that the Sioux bands 
were again on the war-path, and that even auch 
comparatively safe points as Quinnemuc had better 
be on the lookout. 

Some talk there was at first of building a block- 
house and atockade, but it ended in talk, the more 
readily as almost etery log farmhouse was so con- 



structed as to be tolerably defensible on its own 
account, and the rough borderers were of old well 
accustomed to repellmg Indian raids, 
^ As week after week went by, with only occa- 
sional rumors of bloody doings at aafe distances 
from theroselvea, the Quinnemuc people seemed 
to sink into a aort of false security. Only Liph 
Avery, Oano Dunn and Jim Uedden faded to 
share in the general apathy. The latter waa but 
too well aware what cause there was to expect re- 
taliation, and the two former were stung to 
renewed activity every time they passed the Sid- 
ney Farm, or allowed themselves to think of what 
might be, should Indian vengeance reach the ahorea 
oftheUttlelake. 

Their time was mo&ilj spent in wbai p^of(:'Si^(^d 
to be hunting, but wn^ reallj scoutiag for aI^us 
of danger. One tbingf toop boih of them had 
noted : that all the tule^ that came to them of red- 
skin maraudings and ^ti 0{:iUefl were coupled with 
the name of ayoun^ giaut of n YaDkion ebier^ 
and they thought Xlmy Tecognb.^^f in the descrip- 
tions 01 the person a'iid ^tiiwess of "lltid Bear/' 
a form that both of th^^tn biui met before. 

Even Squire Sidney could understand and ap- 
prove the assiduity of his two younger fViends, for 
so lon^ as they were "out for redskins^" they 
were hving according to bis own heart, and ha 
made no objection to the smiling welcome which 
Rhoda invariably extended to Liph and Oano, 
even while himself more and more perversely bent 
to favor the advances of their bitter and ev il- 
miodfd rival. 

Bitter and evil-minded indeed, for a very devil 
of malice was fast acquiring utter possession of 
the soul of Jim Hedden, spurred and goaded on 
by the fierce jealousy for which Rhoda's manifest 
dulike was in pan responsible. 

Day after dar, aa he shouldered his rifle and 
took to the woods, he became leaa and less certain 
whether he would prefer to send his. deadlieat 
bullet after a red victim or a white one, until <ftne 
morning when a fresh messenger from the fort 
once more st^Ted the apathetic aettlera to a little 
wholesome fear and activity. 

The aun had hardly risen when the messenger, 
himself a well-known scout and fighter, t«ok his 
departure, and a good share of the men of the 
settlement ware alroady in the wooda when he did 
so, while the rest were laat gathering at the village 
blacksmith - shop for mutual aid and counael. 
Those who so gathered were sorely put out by the 
absence of the reat, for neither Rhoda Sidney's 
uncle nor any of her admirers were among their 
number, and they were all men to be heard on such 
a subject. Even while they grumbled, and quea- 
tioned, and debated, strange scenes were being 
enacted under cover of the surrounding foresL 

The scout from the fort bad been bidden to re- 
turn with speed, but that included caution, and he 
was too old a hand to follow apy beaten trail in 
such a time. On leaving Quinnemuc he had taken 
directly to the woods, and so sharply did he scan 
each rod of way as he went westward, that bis 
advance was but a slow one. In fact, be waa mqre 
than a little puxzled which one to take of the 
many paases tnrough the low hill-ranges between 
him and safety. 

Somehow or other his nesitating feet brought 
him out, in a counle of hours, on a ^ght eminence 
near the shore ot a small ana beautiful expanse of 
bright blue water, and here for a few momenta he 
dropped behind a log^ to consider. There were 
othersbesidea himaelf in that ill-omened vicinity, 
although be knew it not. 

On the shore of the little lake, at no great dis- 
tance, there arose a small, smooth mound covered 
with withered leaves, and among the treea on the 
bank above it there cowered andolnatered a sooro 
of dark, painted, hideoua, forbidding formiy half 
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nmked, bat anned to the teeth, silent, except now 
and then a few muttered snttaraU. One onlj 
fltood erect, towering a good tweire inches above 
the ordinary height of men, and on his bare breast 
there shone in bright rermUion the skillfully out- 
lined "totem" of a bear, for it was the dreaded 
Tankton warrior himself, with the choicest braves 
of all his band, and he and thej were only await- 
ing the return of darkness for one of those sud- 
den, teirible dashes that are the glory and horror 
of Indian tactics. 

At present they Mi secure from surprise in the 
Tigilance of their outlyiuff watchers ; but the chief 
himself was tormented too much by the fierce 
fires within him to maintain his customarr stolid 
and patient quietude. Truth to tell, no other one 
of Rnoda's lovers was in more deadly and terrible 
earnest that day than the one whom her angrr 
uncle had turned awav fh>m her romantic hospi- 
tality. As yet all of these forms of dread and 
danger were hidden from the eyes of the scout, 
but the latter were for the moment arrested by 
another sight every way as fascinating. 

Below him, on the lake-shore, he saw a white 
man creeping stealthily from tree to tree, while 
out upon the water a light canoe, with one occupant, 
also seemingly white, was slowly drifting nearer, 
and was already but a hundred yards from the 
bank. The former also seemed eiuier not to no- 
tice or not to care for the presence of the boat- 
man. Why should he, thought the scout, for 
being both white, their errand must be the same. 
Suddenly the scout grasped his rifle, and raised it 
like lightning to his shoulder. Could he be mis- 
taken? No, the man in the boat was unmistak- 
ably aiming at the man on shore 1 Perhaps it was 
a rash thing to do, but the bead he had drawn on 
the man in the boat was 9uch a good one, he was 
sure the man on the shore was .a friend, and the 
scout obeyed his instincts, and pulled trigger. 
Down went the boatman into the bottom or his 
dug-out. Down went the man on shore into the 
nearest cover, disappearing as if by magic. And 
tiien, after a brief moment of silence, the rifle-shots 
were answered by a short, sharp chorus of yells 
that seemed to come tnm every side. That seem- 
ingly silent moment had been an awful one for the 
scout. Hardly had his rifle cracked before he 
regrettad it, but he was sorrier still when the next 
instant he found himself suddenly assailed by no 
less than three of his red enemies. 

They used no firearms ; ttiey had reasons of their 
own for not wishing to make too much noise; 
and the chorus of sharp little yells had only been 
a warning to their own. 

The scout, therefore, seemed to have some 
chance, at first, and tne foremost Sioux went 
down under his clubbed rifle, and the second nve 
way before his desperate blows: but the third 
managed to close with him, and in a mournfully 
short time the scalp of the unfortunate messenger 
was reeking at tiie belt of Bhoda Sidney's forest 
lover. 

Meantime, at least half a dozen sinewy svrim- 
mers had struck out firom shore toward the canoe, 
and their crested heads now dotted the water 
around it Hardly, however, had their hands 
been placed upon the gunwale, before the stricken 
boatman sprang up, as if suddenly awakened. He 
hsd been wounded, but not killed, and had had 
the cunning to lie still until the time came for 
using the terrible frontiersman's ax, his best re- 
maining weapon, now he had dropped his rifle in 
the lake. 

Swift and deadly were the first few flashes of 
the ax. and two at least of the crested crowns 
were cloven deeply enough ; but then a deft push 
from a diving swimmer upset the frail canoe, and 
the work of the ax was over. The wounded white 
man was out of sight for a moment; but when be 



came to the lurfaee again, the knife in hia hand 
was dripping with blood as well as water, and ha 
shouted to the puzzled and daunted savagea wbo 
were swimmine near him, as if afraid to oloa«^ 
with a fierce oMh : 

Lcok at that ! If it wasn't for that shot in 



my shculde -, I'd show ye how Jim Hedden woib 
at Indian-kiUing." 

It was a feartul position—a wounded man, willi 
the wide lake behind him, the near shore swarm- 
ing with enemies, and those two red tigera pad- 
dhng and prowling around him. One more ot the 
Sioux, injured by the ax, had struck out for 
shore ; and so did now Jim Hedden, with a won- 
derful degree of pluck aod nei ve. 

More sure of him on land than even in the w»- 
t^, the two Sioux made no further attempt to 
seize their too dangerous prey, bat followea him 
closely to the shore. 

All this had been watched and witnessed by one 
more pair of eyes, now peering through the cre- 
vices of the thick cover whete he had crawled, 
Indian fashion, at the first crack of the rifles, and 
Gano Dunn had been terribly puzzled what was 
best to be done. Now, however, as Jim fledden 
vigorously pulled to the shore, ^ hand was on hia 
shoulder, and a hoarse whisper asked : 

** Come, Qano— shan't we wade inf" 

"Beckon not," was the cool reply. "Jim fled- 
den must take what be went for. fle fired at me» 
Fm dead sure of that, for the bullet didn't mlM 
me an inch. Now, we'd only throw away onr 
own scalps, if we showed ourselves, and, it maj 
be, all the hair in Quinnemuc settlement besides. 
Keep still, Liph, my boy. Think of Bhoda Sid- 
ney!" 

Liph thought to some purpose, for he did keep 
still ; but he could not for the life of him torn . 
away his eyes from the awfnl scene before him. 

Dripping and heavy with water, Jim Hedden 
rose to his full height on the sandy oeach, only to 
be confronted by a grim and towering shape, 
against which his faint and failing rush was hope- 
lessly in vain. Jim was game to the last; but um 
Bed Bear of the Tanktonnais was no common ad- 
versary, and in a moment more Bhoda Sidney 
had one less lover, and one more bloody corpse 
lay reeking at the water's edge. 

And now the natural consequences of the brief 
but bloody little skirmish began quickly to de- 
velop themselves. Not only nad the wolves of 
the frontier tasted blood, but their loss had been 
a smart one, and they were fierce for immediate 
vengeance. 

So far as they knew, the two slain white men 
were the only ones in that vicinity, although the 
first exchange of rifle-shots had puzzled Ihem, 
and they naturally drew the inference that no 
other outlying pickets lay between them and 
Quinnemuc on that side, for they knew to a man 
the strength of the settlement. StilL it was the 
dictate of passion, in the hearts of both chief and 
followers, that led them to abandon their proposed 
midnight raid for the more precarious chances of 
an immediate ru&h in broad day. Not a common 
thing for Indians to attempt; still it might hare 
been a terrible success, but for one circumstance. 

Every action, every step they took, even to 
dragging the bodies of the scout and Jim Hedden, 
ana stretching them on the leaf-covered srave cf 
the ancient squaw, as if in a sort of expiation, was 
not only seen but fully comprehendea by the ex- 
perienced eyes that watched them from tne cover 
where Liph Avery and Gano Dunn cowered 
among the briers and brushwood. 

" They're going for Quinnemuc right off," said 
Liph. 

^' A.nd it'll be a bad day for the settlement, leaat- 
wiite for some of the outlying houses^ uileii we 
git thar flrst," replied Qano. 
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««8lMUw«ti7ftniiiiDr MMLipli. 

««Whatl two mtB agin twenty r aasirOTed 
Oano. *' No, we'd onlj throw our loalpt away 
for BOtbioff. We'll be in tbar rear In flre nin- 
atea, and tEeT*!! work on alow and keerftilenongh. 
JoM wait, and VU abow ye."* 

Chreat wae Lipb'a anxietj. and he bad, more- 
OT«r, a good deal of onriontj as to hia friend's 
plan: bnt his sospense was not protracted. In 
was than fire minutes the brawnj form of Oaao 
Dunn alid away from his side, like a snake tfarouffb 
the gras% and seemed making for a log bj the 
lake^ore. 

Liph nnderatood, then, for not flflj yards be- 
yona the log was the capaised and waier-logged 
eanoe that had carried Jim Hedden, and that was 
to be brought in. Tml? a perilons errand, if 
Chuio bad not felt absolately sure that the Sioux 
were pressing forward. 

Sren Liph waa half astonished at his friend's 
dexterity, for he made no more splash or wake in 
the water than an otter, and in a wonderfully 
brief time the little das-out was safely in behind 
the log, and emptied of ita watery contents. By 
that time, too, both the friends were reedy to 
enter it, half wondering at their own safe^. 

"How shaU we puUf ' asked Liph. 

<« Straight aoroee the lake," replied Gano. **U 
we try to run a race with them, they'll see us, and 
we^TC nothing but bite of bark for paddlea. Once 
on the other side, and we can make up for lost 
tame. Quick and steady, now I If we^ shot at 
alL if 11 be in the next three minutea." 

Red Bear and his braTca, however, had no idea 
: that they had left any enemiea bebiod them to 
' utilize the capaised canoe, and the bold manmuvre 
of Oano and bis companion was entirely success- 
ful. Still, it was an awful thing to the two white 
' men. aa they paddled on with their pieoea of hick- 
ory oaik, to feel how much might depend on their 
alow pro^^ress for themselves and others, and per- 
bapa their uppermost thought was that the nearest 
and most exposed bouae on that side of Qninne- 
muc Valley was that of old Squire Sidney, and 
that Bboda waa probably at home alone. 

Cautiously, but by no roeana slowly, the Sioux 
were ereepmg on from tree to tree, and from 
point to point, bent on making as complete a sur- 
priie as possible, without the help of darkness. 

All this time the gathered settlers at the black- 
smith-shop had been questionine and debating, 
half in doubt if there was any real danger, and an 
in a mix as to what tbould be done if there was. 
It wsa a good while since hostile redskins had 
** struck in " so far as that beyond the line of the 
military posts, but still, they knew, it might hap- 
pen. 

Some came, and others went home, but a 
doxen remained, when, about midday, they heard 
a clatter uf horse's hoof^, and in a few moments 
more a half-grown boy, son of the blacksmith 
himself, rode right into the shop among them, 
shooting: 

<* Quick I Go for Squire Sidney's, or the In- 
dians'll git tbar afore ye. Thar's been a heap of 
flghtin'i?readyl" 
' »bort time for questions, and Tory few were 
aaked ; but the hardy backwoodsmen started for 
the scene of danger readily enough, now they 
knew that it bad really come. 

They had need to make haste, indeed! On 
reaching the opposite side of the lake, Liph and 
Gano were realfy farther trom Qninnemuc than 
waa Red Bear himself; but tber were freer to 
make a race of it, and they started at once on that 
long, swinging, tireless trot that the white deer- 
hanters baTC oorrowed from the red men, and 
tbey firom the gaunt and hungry Winter wolves. 
Their shortest course would nave been around 
the bead of the lake; but that^ perhaps, would 



hare been only to niMt* the Sioux, and th^ were 
compelled to make a farther detour. 

Fteter and fMter on they pressed, goaded by 
thouffhts of what migiit depend on their apeeo, 
and the pace wae beginning to tell on the beavj 
fhone ana square proportions of Gano Dunn. 

"Oan't stand this much further, Liph, and 
thar's two mile yet to go.'' 

« Can't leave you alone, then, nohow you can 
fix it," said Uph. *<Gano. my old boy, I aee 
bow it is with both of us. 'Pears like it had come 
to me in a flash. I ain't iealous a bit, and wePU 
just stick by each other to the bitter end, oome 
what will." 

*< All right, Liph," gasped Gano, and hU HtUe 
black eyes fairiy blazed with the extra exertion 
and emotion; ^'you're a heap fitter feller for 
Rhody than I be ; but I kin fight Indians as good 
ss you kin, and rll Jest show ye this day." 

There waa evidently nothing mean about either 
of them, but the trial of their pluck wae not far to 
seek. They were now beyond the head of the 
lake, and were juat entering the open road that 
led to Qninnemuc, when, at the same moment, a 
man on horseback and another on foot came into 
it firom the opposite direction. The former wss 
the blscksmitn's son, and his errand was given 
with stsrtling rapidity : but the other was no less 
a person thsn Squire Sidney himself. For a mo- 
ment he looked and listened incredulously. 

'^ The Sioux as close aa that? And Jim Hedden 
wiped out a'ready t" he said, dubiously, ''Look 
a'yer, boys, tbar ^n't been no foul play— has 
thar? I dunno about this. Hullo 1 whafs that? 
War-whoop, by thunder! Ter they comet I 
take it all back, boys. Ride, you young sarpint— 
ride in, an' carry ver arrand !^' 

Those three riflemen were a particulariy dan- 
gerous skirmi^-line for the redskins to advance 
upon, although they continued their rapid retreat, 
sending a bullet back as tbey did so, at BYery 
availaole mark that waa presented. At the top of 
the little rise, above the house, where the old 
squaw had paused to utter her denunciation, they 
stopped a moment to take breath, as beyond that 
the ground waa cleared, and they must mske a 
clean run in. Nor had Red Bear forgotten this 
fact, and he had made his calculations accord- 
Out firom the cover of the forest bounded 
savage after savage, though now at last the rifles 
of the white men could find sure marks by their 
exposure; but the red men fired also as they 
charged, and before the bottom of ^e elope wae 
reached, the old man tottered and feO. 

" Never mind me, boys— I'm hit hard I" he ex- 
claimed. "It^s all day with me. Try and save 
Rhode!" 

But Gano Dunn had stooped, without a word. 
and in another moment he waa striding on toward 
the house with his friend, borne like a boy on hia 
broad shoulders, while Liph Avery followed 
closely behind him, threatenmg his nearest foes 
with nis rifle, but reserving that one priceless 
shot until the last. 

Even Red Bear and his chosen braves hesitated 
a moment on the brow of the hill, and that mo- 
ment of hesitation gave the apparently doomed 
trio their opportunity. As they neared tne house, 
the door swung wiae open, and Rhode Sidney 
came rushing out to meet them. 

** Back, for your life ! Go back into the house 1" 
shouted the agonised voice of her uncle. 

"Help the old man in, Rhody," more calmly 
added Gano Dunn, "and give Liph and me a 
fair show at theae fellows." 

Hardly a fair show, although the Sioux were 
fewer in number than when they gathered at the 
lake that morning ; and two of them that entered 
that clearing did not get half way across it. 
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Uardly a fair show-Hnore than a dozan me» 
against two— but the old squire had now beeo; 
dra«2ed across his threshold, and Ta))h and Gano 
merlhe shod of their asaailanta in the very 
doorway. 

"Oh/' thought Bhoda, "if they could only 
hare got in and shut the door V* but she had had 
enougn presence of mind to take down her undent 
spare rine, and hand it to Liph Arerj. 

There is yery little use in prolon^ns the til- 
ing of what must be so terribly short m the action. 
Liph fought in the doorway like a Titan, while 
benind him the iron sinews ot Gan^ Dunn strained 
and cracked in a death-grapple with the one In- 
dian who had burst his way into the house. 

More than one of Liph's a^e aota^nists had 
felt the crushing weight of hts clubb^ rifle, and 
he himself knew ihtX he had reoeived more 
wounds than one, when shout after shout came 
swelUnc^ lip from the direction of the rillaffe; 
and, while the disheartened maraudera at once W 
gan to look out for their own safety, Liph's eyes 
nghted again with hope, for he bad been almost 
in despair. 

Just as the flash of encouragement came, how- 
eyer, a loud, piercing shriek summoned Liph's 
heart and body back mto the house. 

Down, still struggling with bis siffantic antago- 
nist, Gano Dunn had uipped and ntllan over uie 
body of tne dyin^ squire, and Rboda's own eyes 
had seen the ouick and deadly thrust of Ked 
Bear's sca!ping-Knlfe I 

Crash ! tnrough bone and brain fell the heayj 
rifle-barrel, into which Liph Avery had put all his 
remaimng strength, and then it was well the help 
from tne village was at the door, for Bhoda Sid- 
ney's three lovers lay on the bloody floor side by 
side. Only for an instant, however, for even in 
that awful moment, Rhoda had been compelled to 
choose, and it w^s Liph Avery's head that she 
lifted into her lap. As she di<) so, Gano Dunn 
rallied for a feeble eff'ort to crawl out from under 
the fallen chieftain, faintly gasping : 

" I knowed it, and he's a good teller : but I did 
aU I could. I reckon-I— Fm " 

Here his last strength failed him, and the light 
faded f^om his bright black eyes ; but Gano was 
mistaken. Faintness is not always death, and the 
true-hearted trader lived to teach LTbh Averts 
own bovs all there was to be taught of Dorder wis- 
dom. He taught \hem to " keep good with the 
Indians, 'specially the Sioux," but he was apt to 
add: 

" I dunno. As fast as one feller smooths 'em 
with a plug of ierbacker, another ruffles 'em with 
an ounce of lead, and ^ou can't make both ways 
work well at the same tune." 



Ker homage. Heitean SItynge, who was the orftie 
of lk» orcle, pvtaoaneed ner " peerless." and 
sealed har atanding in one word. She treatol 



Vempest. 

Thbt called her Tempest, as other girls were 
called by such pet names as Daisy, Pearl, or 
Darling, because it suited her. Never mind what 
her name was. Tempest was her very own, de- 
scribing, as no other word could, her brilliant 
dark beauty, her talents, as eccentric as they were 
dazzling, her capricious, varying moods, and her 
fierce, ungovernable temper. 

She was an orphan, living with an old uncle who 
worshiped and, it must be confessed feared her, 
and there was no voice to say " nay '' to her most 
startling extravagances, her moat ^[aring disregard 
of all forms and ceremonies. Her will was as im- 
perious and as uncontrolled as if she was a reign- 
ingempress. 

with her wealth, her wonderful beauty, the 
panther-like grace of her figure and movements, 
and her winning manners, it was no marvel that 
Tempest was a t)elle. We were all ready to do 



heartar m she did ttcr jewels, wearing them oon- 
flpionoualy, paradifeif bar Tiotima at bul, opera, cr 
drive, ana coolly droppli^ tfactt for new ^nes tm 
QKoAoB dictated. 

''Men ware such peats," she ioM ber eonfldao- 
tial friends, when this oae's despair or that one*! 
fklsity were commented upon, and palar baaatiaa 
were fain to hear their knights' confesBiona tkaft 
had first airom allegianaatipODTampasf a banner. 

"Would any love conquer the proud, willful 
heart?" was a question her uncle asked kima^ 
often, as one discomfited suitor after another re- 
tired from momentous interviews with him. Tam- 
Eest would rave if he remonstrated, her lam 
lack eras flashing with anger, her little white 
hand cUnched, anober lithe figure erect ; but era 
the words could wound hhn, the soft white arma 
would encircle his neck, kisaea fall upon his white 
hairs, and a voice of melodious sweetness plead 
with nim. 

" I love only you. Will you drive me away 
from home? There is no one who would love and 
pet me as yon do, uncle. Poor Tempest weald 
wear out any patience but yours," and peace 
would be concluded by tender caresses and loving 
kisses. 

When Warren RawUngs came from fiurope. we 
watched the introduction to Tempest with deep 
interest* A very prince amongst men we all 
owned him to be—would he bend to this queen of 
women ? 

Apparently not. One bow, a glance of involun- 
tary admira^on at her rich, glowing beauty, and 
Warren Rawlinge tamed again to Agnes Sears, 
the fair blonde who contested the belledom of the 
season with our Tempest. 

It was rather entertaining to watch the game. 
Warren had brought f^m abroad a manner tbaL 
in its cool carelessnese. its easy nonchalance, and 
quiet appropriation or poeition, was simply per- 
fect Nobody knew of any indiscretions, yet tbeM 
was hovering about him iust sufficient auspioioti 
of a "fast" life to win bim the envy of younger, 
more bashful men. Handsome as an ApoUo, ba 
never seemed to think of his looks; with porfeet 
taste in dress, he never reminded one of a tailor' a 
fashion-plate ; aceomplisfaed and wealthy, he car- 
ried no air of valuing either hia money, his supetb 
voice, or his attainments. Without conceit, ha 
impressed upon us idl the fact that be waa aoeaa* 
tomed to be first, and held his place without 
eflort. ^ ^ 

Agnes Sears, cold as an ioiolei, dignified, re- 
served and stately, a perfect contract to our im- 
petuous Tempest, accepted the attentionB of 
Warren with apparent indifierence; but one glance 
of triumph, shot from her languid blue eyes, quick- 
ened a latent jealousy in Tempest and roused all 
her powers of attraction. She had walked 
triumphantly nearly through the season ; should 
she lose this latest, greatest prize? 

At first it was only the spurit of emulation, the 
fear of seeing her laurels wreathing the blonde 
curia of Agnes Sears, that animated her. All her 
rich toilets, her smiles, her caprices were vainly 
brought to bear, till the couHeous coolness of 
Warren roused, her pique, and, alas I her love, 
ho one suspected this. A party was formed for a 
June ^>ent in the White Mountains, and the clique 
to which we belonged met but seldom during the 

warren did not travel with us, but we had pre- 
mised to wait his coming before we made the 
ascent of Mount Washington, and he thus en- 
forced -upon us a week of rest. Tempest waa 
restless, spending whole days in solitary wandr- 
i. Agnes was in her own cold fashion taai 
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ing her chains aroaad Bojd Craige, who oonnted 
his moat J by miUions, but in whose haodtome 
head Dame Nature had omitted to place the brains. 
The yacuum, however, at this time was filled ap- 
parent Ij bj the image of Agnes Sears. 

Late in the afternoon Warren arrived. We 
were all upon the porch excepting Tempest. 
Agnes, dressed in something blue that was thin 
and light as Summer clouds, was leanins with 
easy grace against a vine-trellis, letting the leaves 
form an effective frame for her fair beautjr, while 
she sang, with her clear soprano, a mountain-song 
she hod learned in Switzerland. 

I imagined that Warren gave a quick, inqnirins 
glance at our party, and that a fleeting; sbsde of 
disappointment crossed his handsome (Me, but in 
a second it was gone, if indeed it was evar there. 
In a moment he was telling us the last city news, 
the freshest items of gossu>, the incidents of his 
journey, and cause of nis delav. Greetinffs over, 
Agnes resumed her intermpted song at Warren's 
reqnest, while he sat at her feet upon the low 
porch-steps. 

When Tempest Joined us I cannot telL I heard 
a quick, sasping sigh at my elbow, and looking 
up, I saw Tempest standinff in the doorway, her 
eyes fixed upon Warren and Agnes. The sun was 
setting and the golden light surrounded the girl 
like a nalo. Her thin black dress, touched here 
and there with vivid scarlet spots, slowed as if 
these were tongues of fit lae. In (he broad glossy 
braids of her l^avy black hair were twisted tiny, 
star-shaped scarlet flowers. Asnes in her shadea 
spot was a cool shadow beside this personation of 
living, glowing sunshine. 

The last echoes o^* the mountain-song died awav, 
and before a word of praise or comment could Se 
spoken, Tempest sang. 

I have heard voices that the world at home and 
abroad praised and applauded. I have listened 
entranced to the queens of song, and given the 
touch of gloved hands as my meed of applause, 
but I have never beard a voice that eoula carry 
my soul away as Tempest's could. 

Gay ! She could make the saddest laugh. Sad 1 
She could draw tears from the most merry. 

A rich contralto, without one coarse tone, wo- 
manly in sweetness, with a power and strength 
rarely equaled. Compared to the sweet soprano 
of Agnes Sears, it was like organ-tonea heard 
after a flute. 

She was sad. A minor strain of infinite sweet- 
ness opened her song, and as the rich, full tones 
floated out upon the air. more than one tear glit- 
tered iu the eves of her listeners. 

In voluntarily, Warren leaned toward the singer, 
his soul in bis eyes sa he gazed at her, drinking 
in the- wondrous strains. She looked at him, 
smiled once^ and without prelude burst forth into 
a glad, jubilant strain, ringing with merriment 
and triumph. 

I saw Agnes clinch her white hand once, and 
bend to speak to Warren. . 

Be only raised his hand, as if he feared to lose 
even one note. 

^ The song over. Tempest dashed into conversa- 
tion before a word of compliment could be spoken. 
She was in one of her most tempestuous moods, 
witty, saucy, brilliant, full of witching coquetries 
And winsome grace. 

When the moon rose, we had music again. 
Warren sang, aud others joined in glees and cho- 
ruses, but no entreaties could win one more note 
from Tempest or Agnes, nor could the most ob- 
servant say that Warren was more attentive to 
one than the other. 

Be turned from Teraf>eet, after a gay passage of 
witticisms, to enfold Agnes in a sof^ white shawl, 
when she shivered in toe cool evening air ; he left 
Agnes, after a sentimental discussion of Tenny- 



son, to olasp a fislUng braedst upon Tempettft 
round arm. 

The ascent of Mount Washington was the pro- 
mised pleasure of the following day, and sunrise 
found us m rout$* 

Guide-books and Summer diaries have made 
the description of the ascent too hackneyed to 
need repetition here. We ''did the mountain,*' 
as other tourists have done, but we were home- 
ward bonnd when our adventure occurred. 

Slightly swerving fh>m the road was a. deep 
gully, probably formed by rain, and about twdve 
feet deep— not more— to its base. But this base, 
some five or six feet wide, was formed of jasged, 
sharp rocks, pointing upward; and beyondthis 
vawned a precipice, a deep, black gulf, at the bot- 
tom of which, hundreds of feet t^ow, we could 
hesr the rush of water. 

We all stood a moment, looking downward. 

"Easy to get down there," some one said, 
''buthardtocUmbop." 

*'Not safe, if you are down," said a guide. 
*' The shelf last year was nearly two feet wider; 
but the rocks fall off* at the edge. A heavy weight 
would carry tlie whole mass down." 

This last remark was solelv for my benefit, for 
the others bad gone forward.^' 

" I think," he added, as we also moved away, 
" that three or four hundred pounds would oarry 
that shelf down." 

Darkness was gathering, and we had a long 
walk still, if we were to reach the hotel by nighC 
fall, so we walked rapidlv forward. 

As we came up to the main party, I notioed 
Ag^es Sears and a little brunette, who was her 
confidential friend, lingering a little behind the 
others. The words they spoke came back with 
appalling significance a little later; but at the 
time 1 did not much heed them. 

''Was it the Inracelet Boyd Craige gave you, 
Agnes ?" 

"' Yes. I missed it when we were lookins down 
that gull V they made such a fuss over. I did not 
see anything so frightful shoot it. 1 have been 
down worse places since we came hese, and 
climbed up again safely." 

Here I was summoned to join the partv, by f 
voice that had sworn a few months before to 
'* love, honor and obe^ " me, aud had fulfilled the 
contract nobly, by cliuming my blind submission 
to all her charming whims, and I left the fair 
speakers to mourn the loss. 

It wss quite dark when we rea-^hed the base of 
the mountain, and stopped to rest. 

At once we missed Agnes Sears and Minnie 
Wallis. Before there was time for more than a 
wondering exclamation, we heard Minnie calling, 
as she ran toward us : 

"Helpl Help I Agnes has fallen down the 
gully r 

A shudder ran through us alL 

" She saw her bracelet, and thought she could 
get it : but just at the bottom of the slope, she 
missed her footing, end fell ! I called to her, but 
she did not answer^ so I hurried after you !" 

One moment of silent horror, and then Tempest 
spoke: 

" Go for lanterns and ropes 1 Bring a chair I 
She may be too much hurt to hold a rope. I will 
tell her you are coming I" 

Before a word of opposition could be spoken, 
she was speeding away, throwing aside her closk 
and wraps, to leave her movements free, in her 
short mountain-dress. 

Sendins the ladies of the party forward with 
one of the guides, the gentlemen hurriedly re- 
traced their steps, the ffuides uncoiling ropes as 
they walked, hghting lanterns and jointing a 
mountain-chair to fasten to a rope. 

We spoke but little—the horror was too greal 
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for mta J words, and wo Boedod our breath for the 
hastj ascent wo were making. 

Bo^d Oraige and Warren Rawlings led the piirty, 
striding OTor all impedimoBtk, nnbeeding the 
warning cries the sniaes sent arter them in their 
excitement and haste. 

The lanterns sent a broad path of light ahead of 
oar steps, and as we neared the guUj, we all 
joined in long, cheering shonts. 

We were nearlj at onr ioameT's end, when 
w« heard Tempest's sapero voUm, in a ringing 

^'^* Here I Sheisalirel Come onieklj !" 
' In the darkness, brare Tempest had made the 
perilous descent, and was on the rookj shelf, 
nolding the bead of the injured girl in her strong 
arms. A lantern was lowered fiiit, then a pooket- 
flaek. and then Warren prepared to go down. A 
cry rrom Tempest arrested his steps. 

'* Do not come here I Your weight would hurl 
us all down V* Her tone was that ot wild entreatj. 
" Hold him 1 Do not let him come here I" 

<< Can jou lift Miss Sears to the chair?" Bojd 
asked, as Warren stood erect again. 

"Easilj. She has hurt her arm. and is fidnt 
Lower the ohair and ropes to bind ner in. Hake 
haste, for the rocks are loose." 

And to make her words true, we could hear 
pieces of rock boundinc down the abjss, and 
splashinff in the water below. 

*' The Tad J is right," said a guide, as the chair 
was slowly lowered OTer the edge of the cliff. 
*' Any added weight would certainly hurl all down 
the precipice. The chair is down. Qod blew the 
braye sirll she has lifted her Mend to the chair, 
and is lying her firmly in. How cool she is, with 
those rooks crumbling under her yeiy feet 1" 

It was as he said. Tempest had lifted Asnes in 
her strong, young arms, and was fastening ner in 
the chair, taking time to do it securely, as coolly 
as if she stood upon a parlor-fioor, instead of being 
upon that shaking, crumbling shelf of rock. 

Suddenly she snouted : 

** Quiok I Raise the chair ! The rock is giying 
war. Warren I I baye saved her for you !" 

The chair rose slowly, and we heard a crash that 
sickened us all, as the great mass of rock loosened, 
and rolled thundering down the abyss. We 
scaroely dared look again. The lantern bung still 
oyer tne eulf, and cHuffing still to the narrow 
shelf, barely a hold for her little hands, we saw 
Temnest. 

** Can you hold?" we shouted. 

** Quick r* was the answer, and the yoioo now 
was faint 

Oh, the etemi^ it seemed before the ch^r was 
oyer the cliff, and Warren swung oyer to make the 
descent now so doubly hazardous ! 

''Hold fast!" he cried. "I am coming to 
you." 

Quickly and carefully he approached the cling- 
ing figure, till, with one swing, he caught her in 
his grasp, and folded her in his arms. 

One shout trom all abo? e greeted him, but the 
danger was not yet over. Burdened now with the 
weight of the braye girl^ Warren was in danger of 
swinging against the side of the olifl', and being 
dashed to pieces. 

Tempest, still self-possessed, saw the danger, 
and reaching up, grasped the rope firmly with one 
hand. So, uowly and with bated breath, we drew 
them to the edge of the cliff. There, strong hands 
grasped each^ and they were lifted into a place of 
safety. 

Agnes, who was reooyering slowly, and had been 
loosened In the chair, reached her arms to Tem- 
pest, who sank sobbing into them. Such words 
as warm-hearted, impubiye ffirls use in moments 
of supreme (emotion escaped them both. Agnes 
for once dropped her iey mask, As she poured 



forth her words of thanks, kissing the ofaedn sad 
lips of her preeerrer. 

<* Comer said an imperatiye yoice, "this will 
not do. Miaa Sears, we will carry your chair to 
the hotd. and make a litter for '^ 

<'Me4'^ interrupted Tempest. «I can walk 
T>erfeotly weU." 

Warren offered his arm, and the party formed 
in proceasion, Agnes b^ng carried like aco«iqt]er- 
ing queen in adyance. But a little in the rear two 
figurea lingered. 

''TempMtl" said a rich, manly yoioe, thai 
quiyered a little with emotion, ** was it indeed to 
saye Agnes for me that yon periled your ow» 
life?" ^ / t- / 

For a moment there was no answer. Something 
of the old wayward spirit tempted the girl to 
anawer saucily, but in the solemn momentao lately 
passed, the yiolent temper of the paat had Ilea 
from her for oyer. 

<* We are eyen," she said, quieUy. " If I say«d 
her life, yon haye paid the dent, for you certainly 
sayed mine." 

**And do yon think," he said, with eanoat 
yehemence, ^"her life ia equal to yours in my 
eyes? Do you think I yalue ner cold, caloulatiog 
brain as 1 do your warm, impulsiye heart, my 
darlingf Oh, Tempest, I can be silent no longer! 
1 haye not dared to speak before, for men*s hearta 
haye been playthings in your hands, and 1 dreaded 
a repulse. But surely, u for my sake you woald 
have risked your life to save one you deemed dear 
to me, yon will give me the life you say I hayo 
sayed ? Tempest !" his yoice was steady now and 
solemn, *< in my hand as I came to you was ui 
open cnsn-knife. Can you guess for what?" 

The girr s soul must lia?e read his own, for abo 
answered at once : 

** If 1 had fallen, you wonld haye cut the ropo 
that bound yon." 

** And followed you, Temnest" 

There was an interval of silence; and the two 
figures clung closely together, as for a moment 
thejr stood still. The rest of the party were now 
far in adytnoe, and the lanterns shed no lig^t iiik>a 
this couple. As they stood silent upon alcnoli of 
earth, the moon rose slowly, bathing the upturned 
face of Tempeat in a fiood of silvery light 

Gravely Warren bent bis stately head to preM 
the kiss of betrothal upon the quiverins lips, and 
learn that the heart he coveted was all his own. 

Nobody was surprised When the engagemokt of 
Boyd Crsjge and Affnes Sears was announced. 
The fair blonde was invisible for a week or two. 
but her injuries proved comparatively light and 
she was amongst us again, cold and beautiful as 
ever. 

But over our brilliant brunette Love hspd thrown 
a gentleness, a winsome spirit of submission that 
was infinitely captivating in the former willfiil 
beauty. In fact there are serious thoughts of call- 
ing the future Mrs. Rawlings by some more de- 
scriptive sobriquet than Tempest 



JTaimnese Cement. — Intimately mix the beat 

Sowdered rice with a little cold water, then gra- 
usllyadd boiling water until a proper consistence 
is acquitted, being particularly careful to keep it 
well surred all the time; lastly, it most be boiled 
for one minute in a clean saucepan or earthen 
pipkin. This glue is beautifully white, almost 
transparent, for which reason it is well odapted 
for fancy paper work, which requires a strong 
and colorless cement 

Pi eee m your conscienoe always soft and sen- 
sitive. If but one sin force its way into that teo^ 
der part of the soul, and dwell thers^ the road is 
paved for a thousand iniquities. 
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jTohn Cornish's 
Sspericnce. 

"Dtrtrnfc the first week in 
SeptembeT. John Cornbh 
isade up his mind to ** take a 
ruD aqroPR.'* He went forlh- 
vriih, and Dntshed hia season's 
pleajumi^ with lake and 
tnoniitAfn TinionE, nnd dreamy 
rifer Toy aging. 

But &tnon^ all the dis- 
trictioua of bia trip, the clat- 
ter of unknown lODfitucH, the 
sHftinjy proce^aioD of foreign 
fiices, German valleys nnd 
Swiaa mountains, tlicre haunt- 
ed him constnotlj a pair of 
grsT ejes iookintE out of a 
dark pale face. The ghost of 
the dead Summer had taken 
the ejes and face of Kate 
Gardeoer, and it could not well bare oome in 
sweeter afuise. 

John Comisb, as is the manner with the j^eri- 
«an Tounsc man, had lounged awaj the hot ninths 



JOHK oounsy's ■xpbbiihob.— *' okb AmBirooir thbt wbb> 

SAUimBIirQ TOQBTHKB DOWB TKB BBAOBL*' 



at the fashionable centres of idleness. In Aneust 
he went to the seaside and there he met Miss 
Gardener. 
He had no thought bejond a repetition of the 
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story of other Sammers. He talked and laughed 
and wasted bia time on the sands, let his dajs slip, 
and took im) note of time liU the young lady 
came. 

He did not think her so beautiful at first. Then, 
somehow, he eame to Qomparins her face with 
others, and watching it in its odd pale changes, 
and concluded at last that, beantirul or no^ it 
stood quite by itself among the rose-and- white 
crowd of other women. He knew her quite well 
by that time— as such acquaintances go — ^and little 
by little they dropped unawares into an intimacy 
that was as nnobtrusire as close. 

All his life long John Cornish had had what he 
wanted. Neyer having been thwarted, he fancied 
himself a man of exceedingly moderate demands. 
The accident of birth had made him a gentleman 
in ^e grain, so at twenty-five he was as well worth 
loving as most men are. 

Ah, well! it waa the old, old story. The spell 
wove itself, as it does still in these practical days 
— c^or, p^ume, music, the manifold perfections 
of a sweet, world-trained woman. John Cornish 
was hard hit^ and the worst of it was, thai he did 
not know it 

One afternoon they were sauntering together 
down the beach. The sun was going down 
through a yellow haze; beyond, the water lay 
like glass; at their feet the long ripples bushed 
up and down. Cornish never consiaered that the 
past fortnight might not prolong itself through 
eternity. For fourteen days he had forgotten all 
about himself. Sometimes men keep uieir eyes 
fthut willfully, refusing to wake, ^e did not even 
know he was dreaming. He came to a sense of 
his condition presently. 

It was the last day of Auffust. The pathetic 
mirror of the early coming Fall made itself felt 
through sunshine and 8e(k>wind. Aldrick preci- 
piuted the orisia* A bit of his tuneful rnyme 
came into Cenoiah's mind, and spoke itself half 
unawares. 

" If wo CQuM OTjly fftiy tat. 

In fiuch ft Imppy drtfain, ? 

We would uf^viT cciRf tq waken. 
But dilft aloii^ wiUn the; atream." 

liks Gard^Dor fia^lifd a kt^eo laok up into the 
uiiobwwviitit fticc, TLetj bcr brotid lips dropped 
iiaftlj aguisi. 

** Yei," she said, quietly* " th(it*i the worst of 
d IT! ami, the tnevi table wafeina up afterward. 
One goes MbbMl itt a mme for-^a whole day some- 
timeflV* 

Misa Gaidener wore Aomeihiiig thla and white 
■hot thrADgf) with thr^s?^^ bf vivid green — cool 
and foKqaV'looking. He remembcra just how the 
fthadaw 01 bet pariL^^ol fell Acroji> ber face— just 
1 he tie of tbepoie irrcen ribbou At Laer throat, fie 
vr^m Stupid and Bell-involved^ as mttk in love for 
ths Aral tlmtt are apt to be. In the silence that 
fc^llowed, it never occurred to hiiB that her words 
n.aanl Einvtbiuji;. He was juHt dreamioff ak>ng 
there, on the edge of the Butijtaer aea, bis Aead in 
th» clouds. 

They rounded a lonigr curve in the beach. The , 
stage had come in dunng their absence, and two ' 
gentlemen — strangers — ^had come down to the 
shore, and stood close before tbem. Miss Oar- 
dcner exclaimed just above her breath, and made 
a few ^uick steps forward into the arms of a man, 
majestic, gray-bearded, paternal The other, 
neither gray-bearded nor paternal, awaited his 
own greeting with serene assurance. She turned 
toward him in an instant, gave him both ber 
bands ; there waa the barest snadow of hesitafSdn, 
then— his mustache brushed her lips. Perhaps 
be thought he might as well at once define his 
position. 

Cornish came forward as they turned toward 
him. There was a trip-bammcr pounding in his 



brain — sea and shore were tilting back and forth* 
in circles of white light and blinding dark. But 
he had sense enough not to make » visible idiot 
of himself. 

'*Papa. this is Mr. Cornish.. Mr.. Jordan, Mr. 
Cornish." 

The two younger men bowed eeremonioiialy. 
She did not look up at hor late escort, slipping her 
hand through her lather's arm, and going toward 
the house, 

Cornish got himself away somehow, and sami- 
tered back along the shore till be was oat of wi^ 
of the house.. Then he started off as if death was 
at hi^eels. Be wanted to cry, to swear, to dash 
himself against the rocks. Somttkina had hap. 

Eened ; there had been a crash, and not a nerve » 
ody nor brain that did not quiver with the novel 
agonv. Be waa in a whirl, and the only thing he 
could do waa to keep up that kJlBng pace. 

He stopped at last, hot, breathless, dead tired. 
He was on a point of rocks running far oni into 
the sea. The sun had gone down; a ghostly 
twilight wrapped tbe world. He threw Eimaeft 
face downward on the poor bare tuif,. and there 
la the night the great agony of hia life came upon 
him. Herstofere he and Fate had gone together; 
now the surprise of the blow was aa maadeniag 
aa the hurt. 

Ah, weft! he lay there, and had it out with Mm- 
self, and was as Alone in his misery sa if hia oaee 
had been solitary in the univerae. By-and-by, 



after he had cried^huking sobs and great 
like a woman — ^the proprimy of going name pre- 
sented itself. The night-wind Mbw wet and ehfily, 
an angry haze had swallowed the stars. And tlie» 
he found that the tide had out him off. 

There was not a cl^ance for tragedy. * The point 
was an island at htgh water, that wm all. Jie 
must wait for the ebb, and thit did not eome tOi 
near morning. ,^ 

He Was tired out now. He lav down^nnd after 
a while fell fast asleep— the dead, heavy sleep ef 
fatigue. When the cold dawn woke him, and he 
found a slippery, wet path open to the mainland, 
he felt a thousand years old. He got baok to tbe 
hotel somehow, and made hia way up to his room 
through sleepy servants, and the early, dusty,, 
doleral stir of a great house. 

He dressed, and went down to breakf^it. He 
would nat spare himself one coal ef tormenL 
After the meal, Misa Gardener came out of her 
way to speak ta him. 

" I tried to find you laat niffbt. I was afraid I 
might not see. you again. We are going this 
morning." 

8he bad not lodked at him while she spoke. 
Something, his silence pesbaps, drew her eyea up, 
againat her witt. She saw the tired, stem month 
and mournful toyes,the whole haggard face, young 
and handsome and proud still, and a carious 
shadow ikted over her own. She had put out 
her band when she first spoke, and he had taken 
It. She stood gazing at him for. a breath. They 
were alone together; she Isid her other hand over 
his, holding it so between both hers, raised it, and 
dropped her cheek against it for one swift 
instant. 
" Good-by I" she said, as she turned and fled. 
That was why John Cornish went to Europe in 
September. 

He was a bit of a fatalist. He accepted what 
had happened as final. He never thought of any 
winning chance for himself. She was to be mar^ 
ried in November. The thing was over as hope- 
lessly as if tbe world had come to an end. 

He had neither purpose nor plans, but in the 
middle of December some shifting eddy of inci- 
dent turned his face westward. He baa no kin, 
almost no correspondents. He missed all hia 
letters— few enough— in Paris and Liverpool. 
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Wbeti he Ta&ded in New Tork he was uUevly vn- 
awtre of what lar before bim. 

It WM late that night when be went to h^ hotel. 
In the morning be saivr no near acqoaintanoe 
before he set about supplying hia neareat want — 
money. Then he found thiS, finandallyy he waa 
a ruined man. 

I have not patience nor space to tell how it had 
all bagpened. It waa one ot those, things posaible 
'to our slMIIng Ameriean fortunes. He was worth 
in the world joat what hia personal possessions 
would sell for. 

He had a diamond or two. some costly trifles 
of arty bla sportsman's outfit was elaborate and 
ezpensire. He actually turned them into money, 
knd then set about finding himself a niche in the 
world. He had nerer realized before what a 
erowded plaoe it must be. He had been 9mj, 
careless, frank enonprh as he stood in the sunshine : 
now some unsuspected jesloos pride in hia nature 
made the asking or receiring of a favor a very 
bitter matter. The same pride wrapped bim still 
in that laiy, unoonoemed mce of manner ; biit 
his face grew thin, aadtbe braTe blue eyea took 
m ihadowv and far-ofi look. It took four montha 
for him to get so near ^e end of his resources 
that he really felt the matter desperate. 

He went to an acquaintance, then an old man, 
who had been succesaful aa success goes. He 
had barely seen him s^ee hia new estate had 
befallen him. 

** I wan^ wori[," he said^ abruptly. 

Hr. Rogers looked up from nia letters with a 
gleam of interest in hia eyes. 

*' What can you dof ' be asked, deliberately. 

"Nothing." 

'* A good recommendation, certainly. A good 
many men can offer that. Mr. Cornish." 

*'But what am I to do? I have not twenty 
dollars in tie world, and no more to come' unleaJs 
I earn it." 

The older man sat silent, his eyea on the paper- 
cutter with which he waa playing. Corniah 
went on : 

" I hare tried CTerything I could think of, and 
there hasn't been one in wbioh I could get a foot- 
hold at all where I could earn potatoea and aalt at 
the beginning. Thatia the main thing now. I 
have an unfortunate h^it of eating ^ree timea a 
daymen see," 

*' rerhapa you have aimed too high. Too hav% 
never had a business training, and moat beginners 
are vounger than yon* Haven't you been too 
ambitiouer' 

*<Ambitloosf' with a Uttle scornful langh. 
** Well, perhaps so. I answered an advertisement 
for a light porter yesterday, and didn't get it. 
The firm thought I waa chaffing. I believe.'^ 

Mr. Rogcers looked up at toe aUght, supple 
figure leaniug against the walL Cheaply dressed, 
and hia boota u the extreme verge of respecta- 
bility, he yet looked wonderfully Uke the fabulous 
prince in disguise. 

"No, you don't look much like that sort of 
thing, that'a true." 

Cornish glanced down at his soft, slender hands. 
He was humble enough now; he thought his com- 
panion's speech a reproach, instead ot the invol- 
untary hau-compUmeot that it waa. 

'* I Know it; but Vm ready to take anything — 

" Tbere'a only one tiung in my hands cow," 
Rogers said, slowly, after a minute's pause. *' I 
have an influence on a city railway, I migbt get 
you a plaoe there, if von liked." 

One week after, Jonn Cornish was duly installed 
conductor on one of the horse-railwoy cars in 
Boston. 

It might be a difficult matter in any city for a 
m&n in aueh a capacity to be recognized amoog 



bis equals, though his graces of mind aod soul 
were never so near paiMtkm. But Dives's case 
was not a more hopeleaa one than John Coniisli*s, 
snnk beneath the olaasic upper strala of Boston. 
The next three menttaa wars one dead levsl of 
monotonous misery. In afl thai time he never 
heard one word aadressed to himself as a man 
from ttialipa of one person who had been on the 
same social grade as himself. Now and then an 
acqnalntanoe passed, nnreoognishig, in the orewds 
on the sidewalks. He hsd changed mneh. His 
smootb-shaven fsee was thin rad brown, and 
albeit aa handsome as a young Greek god t the 
metal badoe on his coat was as high as most per- 
sons lookM. 

The man waa dying ft^m mental atarvation and 
homeaiokneas. The wretched weariness of his 
day's wort: was notfaiog bsside the isolation which 
wrapped him. Of Mr. Rogera he had heard not 
ooto word, fie did not know that that gentleman, 
overwhelmed with household trouble, had gone 
abroad ahnoat immediately after he, Oomish, had 
come to Boston. 

Oneday-« burning Angost day— he stood on 
the rear platfbrm of hia oar, his hat drawn down 
over his eyeS| meohanicaUy dohig hia work, but 
thinking, with the letiiargie hopelessness ef a 
aick man, of those other Smnmor days, barely a 
year away. He had been wrapped in th» puiple 
ever ahice he waa bom. Was It any wonder that 
the «<hodden.gray" chafed him? Bwt, then, he 
waa not conadoualy fretting about that. The fine, 
artiatio nature, used all his ufe to elegant fitneaaea 
of surrouodmg, cried out with desparata appeal 
He was ill, and did not know it. A group of : 
ladies on the sidewalk signaled his esr. | 

He stood with bis hand on the cheek-strap ss 
they filed in, not noticing anything abont them. ' 
Then he naaaed through the car, ooOeotiag his 
fisres. still in a mass. 

*' Doea this oar pass tinrongfa"— • pause and a 
gaap— '* Berkeley Street f" in a hal^cboked whis- 
per. 

One of the ladiea who had last entered the oar 
asked the question. She had been sitting with 
her face turned away, chatting to her companion, 
aa women in horse-cars do chat, with a touchiog 
confidence that no one overheara them. She 
turned, aa she began her question, her hearer 

Iinshed back hia hat, stooping a little to answer 
t, and John Corniah apd Kate (hardener were face 
to fece, and recognizing each other. 

The shock came in that brack in her words. 
There was an instant of certsin^ gone like a flaab. 
The proprietiea stuped In, sna helped her finish 
her question. The mere she thouffht about it, 
the more she doubted. She had heara some vaffue 
story of Oomiah's iiroken fortnnea, and fancied 
him abroad. He had changed, undeniably. She 
watched all she dared tiU aha left the ca^ and 
found herself more and more pvzzled. And Cor- 
niah, misreading it alL saw in her pause involnn- 
tarr recognition, in her resumed auestion and 
little after conftiaion of manner, deliberate avoid- 
anoe of him in his new position. 

I do not know that he had thought of or looked 
for aovthiog different. But a sharp pain had 
added itaelf to the Tague ache in his heart. An- 
other man's wife, ss sle waa— he had never quee- 
tioned the fulfillment of that report about her 
wedding— he could not bear thfU hia goddess 
should show herself enable of such petty mean- 



The very next day he was transferred to an- 
other line of road. Two weeks afterward Mr. 
Rogers stepped on his car, and greeted him as 
heartily as if the hand he Aook was clean and 
white as of old. He explained his loos silence 
and abseuce, watching the youufi: man's face with 
ooi^ious eyes while be spoke. The next day Cor- 
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niih WM promoted to a derkBh^ in tbe com- 
psny's office. 

Tm piromotion was all tiMt was oeedad to 
• fii^h his pb jaieal prostratioD. Th« oonfinement 
in tbe cloie, hot rooiii> after the long boon of 
open-air e x Ba eme, waa more than be conid bear. 
Ona noon be left bia desk too ill and diaiy to go 
on with his work. In the afternoon be erawled 
about tbe sbadj sqnarea iritb a ragne sense that 
men leares and west wind wonld somehow reach 
uia heart of his maladj. 

Jnst opposite a obnrob he enoonntered a bridal 
pnrty coming oat. His dazed wits Jnst oompre- 
hended h^r laoe in a mist of white, and in tbe 
group somewhere—for ererrtbing obanged and 
melted ii^ broken shapes Wore Ms ejea— the 
man he had met br the sea, Henry Jordan. Like 
a lightning-flash, he took it all in. Her wedding 
bad been postponed, and be at last had seen her 
aa a biide^ And then wits, and senses, and vw^i^j- 
thing else that keeps a man among other men, 
went out, and be dropped like a log almost at her 
▼err fee*. 

. Of oonrse she soteamed, and there was florrj 
and confusion in the bridal party, and a polioe- 
jnan bnstled up, ^eadj.fo^ arrest Bat as be lifted 
the prostrate man, Mr. Bogeri— in the company — 
saw Jiisfaoe; and tbe ena of it was, that, instead 
of being ignominionsly jolted off to tbe station- 
hooee, be was oaxried away softly in a iuzorioas 
carriage, in which a scent of roses yet lingered. 
But be was nnoonseious of bis stale and style, 
and staid ae for days that ran into weeks. 

He •came back at last. Throngb a shaded win- 
dow a little wind Hnpled in, brioging a gKnt of 
oloee-at4>and sunshine with it. -nie room was 
still and. oool, hizurious ahd airy. So much lay 
straight befbre his eyes. He would not bare 
tamed his head if ibe fate ef half the unirerse 
bad depended upon it.. Never again, probabW, 
aa IcmsAabeetays this side of Jordan, will he be 
so sublimely indifferent to everything earthly, aa 
be was lor those 'fetr saiaiatee. 
- Thete Iras a koffc. mstle. beyond bim, and a wo. 
man's fijEure came lightly and softly across thq 
raBge'of his mdmL Aft 'tie ai|rht of the wide- 
open, sane eyes, she stopped, with a little half- 
fru^tened gestvse. He essayed speeoh, and 
aobieTed a wnisper. > > 

**Katel" 

If ,be Jiad.neit beeo-miossnont of than in the 
body, he would nsTer bare so addressed her. Aa 
much as he thought anjthiag« he had a Tague no- 
tion that he was ut some son of preparatory para- 
dise, and she#aa there, Loo^ of course. 

She name toward him very quietly. He tried 
to put .ont. bis band toward her, and disoorered 
that, little as there ^as of his body, it was too 
much for binu She held aomethmg oool and 
tasteless to his lips, and then, obeying his eyes 
rather .than hia Toice, sat down besioe him, nis 
head 3till resting on her arm. And so,' with her 
fSsoe before him-« blessed, restful vision, after 
all the honors of tbe past— ne drifted ont of con- 
soiousBeaa again. 

Mrs. Bpgen^ooming in half an hour afterward, 
found her niece with the empty .medicine-glass 
overtmfned at her feet, and both she and her pa- 
tient fast asleep. 

There oame a wddng. There always does come 
that, after everything, good or bad, and an ex- 
planation. Tbe lady did tbe most of it, Cornish 
being equal only to broken sentences, and very 
few of those. 

" I came to my cousin's wedding. Mrs. Bogera 
ia my aunt.'* 

*'Mrs. Jordan," interrupting, and choking a 
littlo on the name. 

*' Nu, sir." a faint ftolor coming into her face. 
''Mr. Jordfan and I changed our minds a long 



timeagp;.but weare thebestoffrienda. bwna 
married to Hattie Rogers six weeks ago, and joa 
nearly frightened the whole of us to death by 
f^ntmg away among the^ bridesmaids. Mr. 
Bogers had yon brought here to his brother^s 
house. Kow you may go to sleep again." 

"Don't leave me r . 

" No," a little sober look on her fac6. 

"Never!" And tbe great heart-throb under 
tbe wotid made it a half gasp. 

"Never," bending over, and touching her lipa 
to his forehead and cheek. 

He was too weak for heroics. He drew a long 
breath of great content, and slipped away into a 
state too deliciously conscious for sleep, too 
dreamily irresponsible for waking. 

Well, so that chapter of his experience ends, 
almost Nobodv leh him any money, and hia 
own fortune did not come back; at least, it has 
not yet done so. But Mr. Bogers' s interest ae- 
, cured him a situation, where, ifne has braina and 
business faculty, be has a chance to reach a pay- 
ing partnership. And he and Kate Gardener were 
quietly married in November. 



Saved by a Savage. 

Mamt jears ago. how many I do not care to 
say, but it was when my face was destitnte of 
those symbols of time commonly yclept " crow's 
foot," and my ineiptent mustache was downy and 
soft as silk, not gnxzly as a l^a^er's, I was mate 
of a small briganttno called tbe Ruby, whose cap- 
lain and owner, an enterprising Down-Easter, 
drove aj)romiscuousand profitable trade with the 
natives mbabiting the numerous groups of islanda 
that are interspersed about tbe South Tacific, and 
trhich are generally olassifled under the head of 
Australasia. 

•One voyage we bad been cruising about the 
Friendly and other adjacent isles, until we bad 
obtained a rather valuable cargo, when the aUp- 
per determined to touch at one of the New He- • 
nrides ^onp, in order to obtain water and fresh 
supplies of fruit, and "dicker" with tbe natives 
tbe remainder cf his stock of "^Brummagem" 
trash for articles of greater value. 

Accordingly, we steered for Tierra del Sspiiitn 
Santo, tbe largest island of tbe group, in lautude 
fDorteen degrees thirty-eight minutes, south; 
longitude one hundred auasixty-seren decrees, 
east, and were agreeably surprised to And, on 
rounding a headland and entering a magclflcent 
bay, that a bark was already riding in the roads, 
the British ensign floating from her gaff, denoting 
her naiionaliiy. ^ 

" Jeroosh'leml If that there hooker ain't the 
Anaconda, you may skin me. Wal. I'm pleased. 



the aid of an antiquated telescope, he discovered 
the baric to be an old acquaintance. 

I was more than pleased. X was delighted, for 
the prospect of renewing mendship, which had 
sprung into existence in Sidney, N. S. W., with 
the English skipper and his pretty daughter was 
a very pleasant one^ especially as we had been 
trading among the islands for several montha, 
and, heartily sick of hideous Fijians, I wished to 
regale my eyes with another glimpse of a fair 
Caucasian. 

Just as we had lowered the foretopsdl, and 
hauled down the bead of the mainsail, prepara- 
tory to anchoring. Captain Jarvis came aioogside 
in nis gig, accompanied by bis daughter, and 
pointed out to us a good position in which to 
moor, and one which was only a few cables' length 
distant from bis own craft. 
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As soon as the ssUs were all snogly stowed, and 
the deeks cleared up, the skipper kindlT ioTited 
me into the ctSbiUj for the orattT old fellow had 
inalnuated himselr into mj confidence while at 
sea, had learned that I bad something more than 
a mere friendly regard for Miss, Jams, and con- 
seqnentlj thonght that it would be only fair to 
gife me an opportunity to further onltnrate her 
aeonaintance. 

Jessica Jarris was^a sweei-faoed, sood-natured 
giri, who inrariably accompanied her widowed 
father on all .his royages. She had just attained 
her nineteenth year, and her charms had become 
fuUy matured. Her features were delicate^ their 
type somewhat Grecian, her face in profile rery 
much resembling a superbly-carved Canora«»»--^ 



I once sa?r in Italy : eyes, precious sapphires, 
sometimes half vaitoa by ioeir golden lashes, at 
others, sparkling with yiTacity, flashed frem be- 
neath a forehead smooth and white as alabaster, 
whiofa^ was in turn surmounted by a wealth of 
sunny hair that, when unbound, rippled in waves 
of sheeny splendor down to her dainty feetL She 
was tall, stately, magnificent, and I, who adored 
her, thought that earth oontttaed no other being 



half so fair, and, though f blessed fortune for 
having graciously permitted me the pleasure of 
her acquaintance, 1 felt inclined to rail at the 
fickle (^dess for having placed such a precious 
pearl within mv view, yet far beyond my reach. 

Hy parents, however, who had never dreamed 
of m^ preferring a sailor's life, with its foils and 
vicissitudes, to some more seaentary and lucra- 
tive occupation, had given me a liberal education, 
so that, when well-dressed and free from the odor 
of tar, I felt myself perfectly at ease in society, 
and could converse upon most of the ordinary 
topics, without making a miserable fiasco. 

Luckily for me. Miss J arris's taistes assimilated 
with mine in many respects. She was sUgbUy 

foetical. and passionately fond of flowers. 1 was 
n humble worshiper at the shrine of Erato, and 
had acquired a considerable knowledge of botany. 
In literature, her favorite autbora were my an- 
there: the ''ologies" of which she was fondest 
were those I had studied most. 

Tet, though I was infatuated by her beauty and 
multifarious accomplishments, the hope ot ever 
winning her love never entered my heart, even in 
momenls when most ambitious thoughts filled my 
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mind. To me she appeared like a lustrous star, 
upon which men gaie with admiration and won- 
der, but possession ^f which they know it is to^ 
possible to attain. 

According to Captain Jarris's report, the na* 
tires of the island were amioablr disposed, and 
rerjr anxious to trade; but, not 'having a good 
supply of marketable articles on hand, they had 
■ent a large party into the interior to moke a col- 
lection, and ne was awaiting their return to com- 
mence the operation of baiterins. 

My skipper, on hearing this, aUp determined to 
remain a few day», for ne was wide-awake, and 
readily surmised that it would be to his adran- 
tase to '*swap" the surplus of his heterogeneous 
collection of trumpery for commodities which 
possessed a real value in the markets of Sidney. 

Of the many islands in the South Pacific Ooean,^ 
perbsps there is no one more superbly gnua^ in' 

Soint of scenic loTeUness, than that of Espiritu 
ante, the land of the floly Spirit Two nrers, 
the Jordan and Salrador.'fall into the magnificent 
bay in which we lay anchored, and the surround- 
ing country is enchantingly beautifuL The banks 
or these streams are covered with odoriferous 
flowers and plants, and the exhilarating breezes 
which sweep across the. land and sea, morning 
and evening, bear upon their wings the aromatic 

Srfume of the sweet-basil and orange. At early 
wn the melodious matin-songs of a myriad 
bhrds echo through the woods, and float across 
the silvery tide; at eve their vespers hash the 
flowers to sleep. All is bright and beautiful in 
that fertile land, aave man ; lie is ruthless, cruel 
mod barbarous. 

Upon two or three oecasions, Captains Clinch 
and Jarvis, Jessica and I, went tor a stroll ashore, 
for the purpose of enjoying the lovely scenery, 
and seeinff a little of the manners and customs of 
the nnoivnised people who inhabit this terrestrial 
paradise. 

The natives seemed friendly, though,; as always 
appeared to me with these savage tribes, their 
nalnrei seemed somewhat allied to those of the 
Felid». Coax and pet a cat as you will, it still 
retains its tigerish propensity to turn and rend 
the hand that caresses ii So it is with the abori- 
gines of Australasia; to outward appearance they 
are soft and sleek and gentle, but tnev ar^ never- 
theless, treacherous and ferocious at neart. 

In personal appearance the inhabitants of the 
New Hebrides oompare favorably with those of 
mast of the other islands in the South Paciflc. 
Their features are regultu*, and f^ibibit no similar- 
ity to ihoa& of the aegro ; the men are well- 
formed, sleader^ active mod oiaibla : their color is 
a neb reddish-brown. Many of toe women are 
realiy haadiotne^ despHo their duakv hue, their 
limbs being bean tif nil y rouuderi, ana their habr, 
which i^ y^Tj long snd not quite black, beinff 
aciircelr more inclined to curl crisply than thai oT 
our ColimibiaQ darlia^B. 

Mi AS J arris excited tbi' attention of these tawoy 
belle a, probably on account of her pretty, neat 
attire; for, though tbe only jnrment that these 
savage beauties wore consisted of a scant petti- 
coat of the filaments of the plaintain (Mutapara- 
iUHoM) tree, they, like women in genera^ be- 
trayed a partiality for gaudy raiment. But the 
men, and i could not condemn their taste, looked 
upon the faoe of the lovely ffirl with admiration, 
and a few words that I heara fall from the lips of 
the ohief, when, doubtless, he did not deem me 
near, for ne knew I had aoquired a smattering of 
his native tonffoe at other islands, convinced me 
that it was not safe for Jessie again to viait the 
villagvL aa in that case she woolanm the risk of 
being Kidnapped. 

Occasionaify a few of the natives, of both sexes, 
visited our vessels, and Miag Jarvis had taken 



auch a fancy to a pretty young woman 

£6da. that the girl became greatly attaobed to 
her fair mistress, who took mach pahis to teaeh 
her English, and treaited her with a kindneea she 
did not experience at the hands of her own people. 

At length the goods arrived from up-conntry, 
and the oldef at once came aboard, and invited 
th^ two akippers to go ashore, and bargaciB for 
them. The trade was brisk, and the *cnle Cap- 
tain Clinch sacceeded in diokerine every mbbiahy 
tbing he possessed for articles fifty, tometimes 
ive nundrod per cent, more valuable. I chaooed 
fo be ashore the day the market dosed, and the 
old ohiaf loonged up to me, and said, in the moat 
nonchalant tone he oould aasume: 

** Woekha $he9rob%a inna^o ao^g <mng 900 am- 
ahif* (Wbv does not the yonng white woman 
come aahoref ) 

^^JUrm yddong" (she is sick), I replied, eying 
him intently, for 1 was rather snspicions ot the 
raacal, and it was owing to what I bad told Cap- 
tain Jarvis thai Jessie remained aboard. 

He averted bis eyes, ihragged his shonlders, 
and walked away. 

Not long after we had retomed to onr TeflMl& 
the chief went aboard the Anaconda, and invited 
the skipper and all his crew to go ashore the fol- 
lowing morning to a grand fcast, which he pnr- 
posedgi^S ^ celebrate our visit to the island. 

Before consentinff. Captain Jarvis came with 
the chief to the Ruby, and, aa the commander of 
the brigantine readilv accepted the invitation ex- 
tended to him by tbe hospitable savage. It was 
agreed that all Hands, except a couple of watch- 
men to each vessel, should go ashore For a oaronse 
the next day. 

Usually I ei^'oyed particulariv good health, and 
oould generally sleep aa sounaly as only a sailor 
with a clear oonscience can ; but that ni^t I was 
restless and nervous, feelings for which 1 could 
not account, except that I waa impressed with the 
idea that some impending danger menaced the 
girf whom I loved so deariy. 

Next morning I felt so wom-ont and onwell 
from want of rest, that I told Cwtain Clinch that 
I would stay aboard and guard the brig. He ex- 
pressed himself sorry that I could not accompany 
him, but added that, if I waa determined to stop, 
the two men who would have had to remain on 
the vessel need not be deprived of their holiday. 

** Look out those devils don't play yon some 
trick, sir," I said, as his boat pushed on from the 
Rubv. 

** I reckon there ^n't mnch fear of 'em doing 
that; you're a bit nervous this morning, and thai 
makes you suspicious, I jroese." he replied. 

For a little while after the boats landed I 
watched through a spy-glass the movements of 
my shipmates, the crew of the Anaconda^ and the 
natives ashore. The latter met the white people 
on the beach, and conducted them in proeeanon 
to the chiefs dwelling, which was a long, palm- 
thatched building, inclosed by a palisade. When 
they entered the compound, the umbrageom foK- 
age of the trees surrounding ii obscured tbem 
from sight; but the noise of furionaly beaten 
tom-toms and cymbals told me that high camivai 
was being held. 

Feeling verv fatigued, I stretched myself upon 
the cabin skyught, and, sheltered fh>m the warm 
sun-rays by the snow-white awning, soon aank 
into a profound slumber. 

I was startled from a pleaaant dream by feeling 
a soft, warm hand laid upon my face, and, on 
opening my eyes, I saw the giri EMa standing 
beside me. 

*' Too Xj/fnoong, Eida T* (How do von do, 
B6da r) I said. Then I saw that her peitiooai was 
saturated with water, and, guessing that she most 
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liATA amnmk from t^ •hor«» I ^niokij inqniMd 
irbT sbe had oom« aboard^ 

Sba feU upon bo^ knaas baside me^ aod eiiad» in 
bar own Tacaaculari 

''Sir, mj lord ia rerj araal; he intatida to kill 
pil tba wbita paople bow aahbra. Ha wanla the 
white lady from the larae abip, and the geoda 
which Are aboard. See I a boat ia going now to 
thebigahin. Liaten! mr people Jtrekilfiag jour 
frienda. Igt^to the good white )adj«" 

She aprang orer the balwark before I oould re- 
cover worn m/ aiuppij«e,.and twam awifUj toward 
the Anaconda. 

There waa a terrible raoket aahore, and the dia- 
oharse of firearms and the yella of the aaTagea 
plaiiUy indicated that the white people, my com- 
radea and friends, were being maaaaored. 

A oanoe oontaining three men ran alonnfde the 
bark, Inst as fiMa mounted to the deck on the 
oppcHBite side. I hailed the watchmen on board 
the English ship, hot receired no response. I 
proourM a loaded revolrer fh>m the cabin, 
lannehed orerboard a light jolly-boat that had 
been hanled on deck for repairs, sprang into it, 
and aonlled hastily toward the Anaconda. When 
doee to the gangway -ladder, I iieard iour shots 
'fired in rapid soccession aboard of her; in another 
instant I stood upon her deck. 

The two sailors who had been left to guard the 
▼easel Uy dead upon the after-hatch, their riven 
akulls and position showing that tbey had evi- 
dently bsen surprised and slain as they slept. 

Cocking my revolyer, 1 rushed into the cabin ; 
aa I enterod, 1 stumbled over the prostrate body 
of a aavage. Before me stood Jessie, with her 
i eves aflame, her golden hair flowing in beauteous 
aooiuUm over ber irory aboulders^ a smoking 
pistol in her hand, and, dead at her feet, two other 
of the tattooed fiends who had oome to aeize ber 
aa their prey. 

'^Jeaaie, my darlins!" I cried, aa I sprang 
toward her, and caught ber in my arma. 

"Walter! Thank Ood, you at least ate saved r 
she murmured, aa ahe laid her fsiriiead upon my 
breaat. 

Though surrounded by the bleedins corses of 
our foaa, and knowing that direfhl penl menaced 
us, I eonld not resist Ihe impulse o! the moment 
I strained to m v heart the girl I loved -ao well, and 
rained warm kisses on her coral lipa. 

*' B^da told me that poor papa and all our friends 
■ aahore were murdered; how did yon escape?" 
^ sobbed poor Jeaaie. 

"I imi explain that presenUy," J replied. 
*' Now we have no time to loae, my aweet one ; 
you muat come instantly aboard the Ruby." 

•*AndB4dar 

" With ua, of course : her warning saved ua 
both." 

Aa we descended the eompaaien-ladder, I saw 

. aevaral oanoes filled with men puahing off fh>m 

the beach, and I stcdned at the oars of -the little 

' boat) untQ the spray eurled over .her bowl^ for a 

fresh land-breesa waa blowing. 

<*Oaat the gaaketa off the mainsail^ Je«K white 
I looae the topeail," I cried, aa we gained the 
• deck of the bngantine. 

The fair girl obeyed my bidding ; 1 snrang aloft 
and aevered the stopa of the fbrelopaail and fore- 
saiLfwhile BMa, with instinctive sasfacity, caat 
adrift the foreataysail'and Jib. I alid idown a 
backaUy to the deck, aapped the oable,and, aided 
by the twc giria, hoisted the topaail. Jib, and 



The eaaoea were close to us by the time we had 
aoeomnliahed thia; but I ran to the helm, and 
brought the livelr brig before the breese. She 
aprang forward lice a greyhound slipped from the 
leaab, and aeon out-diataneed theuolumay oiaft of 
• our puranaia. 



in a couple of botir»tb'e island loomied in our 
wake like a grim 8bade'wx>f Death, and, ere the 
crimson sun sank down beneath the aapphiPB 
sea, the blood-stained shoree bad ihdcd fkr 
aatem. 

Now that the immediate esoitement bad pasaed, 
the indomitable eourage that had heretofore aes- 
tained Jcasie evanescM, and she gecve full vent to 
the anguish at her heart. That morning he* 
father, well and atreag. had kfased her rosy 
cheeka; now Ma mangled, sonlleas corpse ky 
with a heap of othera beneath those ^tr trees* 
whose blossoms Jessie had once so much admired. 

1 c cuifai tc d her with words as taflM 1 ccnid, Ibe 
faithftd B^a by beatowing upon her that sy mpcthv 
which one woman, be she oivitfsed or uncultured, 
Ohriatian or heathen^ ia always ready to beatow 
upon a sister in afllicuon. 

But Jessie was not selfish in her sonsow ; she 
knew that I had also sustained a aevere losiu for 
Captain Clinch waa my conntr^an,.aod had been 
to me aa a brother, and my ahipmatea aa^ familiar 
frienda, and, knowing that I loved her tml/^ and 
well, she waa loth to augment my grief bv mcee- 
santiy mourning her b^eaveniBnt. So see soon , 
dried her teara, and» with practical good senss;, as- 
sisted me in navigaiinff the little bngantine, while 
B6da took charge of toe cmlinar/ department. 

Fortunately^ the weather was very fine, light 
breezes prevailing, so we had not much difficulty 
in mani^ng the veaseL On the- third day after 
leaving the New Hebridea we fell in with a Britiah 
cruiser, and I ran under ber lee,, hove to, and gave 
to the officer, who came al^oaid at my requMt, a 
full account of the maaaacre. 

pie commander of the frigate kindly cent three 
men to assist us to naivigate the Baby to Sidney, 
and expressed his determination to proceed at 
once to Espiritu Santo^ and Chastise the natives 
for their treacherr. 

fle more than kept hia word ; not only did he 
mete out vengeanee upon the bead* of the mur- 
deroua savages, but he rescned the Anaconda, and 
brought her, with her valuable cargo almost 
intact, into Port Jackson the day after the Buby 
arrived there. 

Knowine the drcumstancea of the case, the 
Grown ao&orities were lenient about salvage, and 
less thar one-fifth of what the sale of the cargo 
amounted to met their claim. Ifis^Jawia, heiress 
under her father's will, sold the Anaconda, for 
very painfiil memoriea dung to her^ and, with the 
proceeds, purchased a vcrypietty brig,, in which 
I made many a pleasant and froaperona voyage 
with Jessie after ahe became my bride; 

BMa has alwavs remained faaihful to us ;; she b 
my wife's right bower in all maternal careS) and 
the little ones wbcblesa our union reciprocate the 
affection ahe bestows upon them. Jessie has 
given her much instruction^ and ahc*ti ac gentle 
as a dove; yet her white teeth glisten, and her 
dark ^es flash, whenever the story of how we 
were *^ Saved by a Savage" ia told in ber pre- 



▲ OMbmeriw Widow* 

Tnn women of CaahmercL d pure race, and 
living in the mountains, are fair, and Boropean in 
feature and tint, with none or the poinu that 
atrike one ao disagreeably in the- Hindoo coun- 
tenance. 

Their life ia retired, at least among the better 
olaases. 

On the subject of the beauty of Cashmere 
women a good deal of diflerence of opinion seems 
to exist, and from II core's descriptions, which 
have added so much to the fame of the valley, it 
appeara probable that hia **mus^" thinking it 
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iiMletK to March abroad for maioriala whiob 
existed in abuDdaooe at home, aupplied him with 
whaA he soppoaed lo be Saatera celeatial oreaiioDa, 
entinalyfirom 1^ oaliTe aboraa. YiAie, however. 
Bays : '* I do not think that the beaaty of the 
Gaahmeiiaii women haa been oreirated. They 
are, of oooraa,. wholly dafleient in the graoaa and 
fascinationa derirablo from coltiration and ae- 
compliahment; but for mere uneduoated eyea, I 
know of none that attspaaa those of Caahmere." 



On the other hand, M, JaoqnemonI, who found 
happineaa" in a plant of rhubarb, ia 



* oelestiai 



nnablo' to- dlaeorer tor beauty wbaterer in the 
Cashmerian ladiea, ana hia no patienoe with bis 
noighboi'a littie ttgbta of fancy m depleting their 
perfections. " Moore/' he writes, in his *' Letters 
from India," **ia« pelrfaaen <nd a liar to boot. 
Know tbat I have noTer'aeen anywhere sucb 
hideous witohea as in Oaabmere. The female race 
is remarkably n^." 

Our sfcatch ot « Cashmere widow^ one whose 
tear-stained face shows that her toilet is certainly 
not intended for eflect, will at least redeem in 
some sort the poet from willful exaggeration. 
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FICBINO A B0K9. ' ' ' 

PioKPooKK (oail|{fii'iii ihB'iet).^'*'Wn<U! Arrest a man for picking a bone^T^ 



How TO get ik-loDg irell-^HBve It dug* de^^. 

EiroLAin) maio^ef the Afiricfta *^ tallow tree*^ 
with ita pol-laird willow. 

A BowEBTlI^h store ildyertieee for "a lioy to 
open 07Bter»aboatflfte^ years oJ4." . . 

Gin is eo mmudc* in the^fiaiiittyof LoubsviUe 
that the sportsmen oontent themselTe^ with shoot- 
ing at grasuboppers. i 

PoRBY is like a pair of tJcaiu, wbich rqn flatU 
rOver the smooth oiystal of tbe ideal, tmt areworso. 
tbsn^a pair of Dutchman's shoes on the. rough 
highway 9f life. . 

THBLoDdoniSjw«r<if^biflitfMd its' hand at an 
anagram on the name of the ina^ whpm Stanley 
disoorered, with this resmt : <*DaTia laTingstone 
— go (D(/ T.) tod 'vidt Kile.*» 

A Fbotoswoiiah said thai she never knrsd any- 
thing. * Yon loved yoor children ?* (niggested a 
IHend. ** When they were littlOj^ she replied. 
"And yaa km .diiHBOBds^r* '^Wfaen they are 
large." 



A HODBE ttXt of danghters Is a cellar fall of sonr 
beer— so says a Batch proTerb. ' 

An Alabama editor mildly anodes to his riVsl as 
''a reservoir of falsehood and a^. aqueOpbot of 
mendacity.'* 

A Nkw Yobk editor says his a^Mestors have 
been in the hapii of MviDg a faondred yean. His 
opponMAC responds by saying that ^tbat was 
before ^e imrodaotian o^ capital pnniBhifteBlk** 

HzsTOBY is the gmt Jootingf^ass^ throogh 
which we may l>ehoid, with ancestni eyes, ^ot 
only the varioos deeds oi past a^es and the old 
accttdente that attend time, bat also diiMOm Uie 
varions hitmors of men. 

A rAdtiQUB traveler describes the diffarsnee 
between sOcie^ in the metropolis and that in 
provincial towns in the following buMpiftgo : ** In 
the oonntry, if yoa have a boiled leg of mnlton 
for dinner, everybody wishes to know wholher 
you bave oaper sance with it ; whereas in Vew 
York yoa majr have an elephant for Innch and no 
one cares a pin about it. 
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diarades, aoto. 

1. 

8wnT fidry of Ibe past, 

1 woo thee with a tear. 
Bring beck Ibe Tiiiiahed hoan 

That are to thee moet dear. 
Ob I oome in tboo^t again, 

Fair risions thaTfaaTe fled; 
Oh I lend tbj potent aid, 

Beme them from the dead; 
Eemo7e the sbadoira dark 

That round tnj dreams are cast~ 
Restore thou tbem to me, 

Dear fairy of the past. 

Bt tb j sweet help I rlew 

"^e lore of life's jonng daj, 
And forms that now are oold 

AJfection still display; 
And eyes and lips that I, 

Alasi bat seek in rain. 
The magic of thy light ' 

Prodaoes tbem again. 
Oh I pleasores all too brighi— 

Obi blias too fair to last! 
Come, thoo, and bring tbem back^ 

Dear fairy of the past. 

Whate'er the fiitore brings, 

HoweTCr blest it be. 
In life's most ioyoos hoars 

My heart will turn to thee. 
If new friends prore untrue. 

If old ones are unkind, 
Thy presence will beguile, 

And make me JtiU resigned; 
Or if with sorrow's clouds 

My days are oyercast, 
'Tis thou Shalt oomfort still. 

Dear fairy of the past « 



By the hearth-fire, craeklinj 



crackling, gleaming, 
1,^ blazingjOeaming; 



Meath a June sun^ 

On the rirer, steering, rowing. 

O'er the ocean, onwwrd going; 

With a comraae, with a stranger, 

Through the desert with a ranger- 
Pleasant first, Fre still enjoyed tbee» 
Many an hour thou hast decoyed me. 

In the train with engpne steaming, 
Through the mead with Terdure teeming; 
On my yacht, so quickly clesTing 
Through the ocean calmly hearing; 
On my way throuffb deserts dreary, 
Mirthful, happy. Sick, or weary, 
^uest next, thy fsith unbending. 
Made me weep thy mournful ending. 

BulAg many a fortress csstle. 
Guiding many a lord and Tassal, 
Swaying with a soTereign power, 
Keeping guard of hall and bower- 
Mark the whole, with pleasure beaming 
Mark her eyes with power gleaming. 

S.— Cnoss-wono EinoiiA. 

My 1 is in frost, but not in cold ; 
My 9 is in silrer, but not in gold ; 
My 8 is in mountain, hot not in bill , 
My 4 is in fountain, but not in rill ; 
My S is in brick, but not in stone; 
My 6 Is In leg, but not in bone ; 
My t It in pea. but not in pod : 
My 8 to in stiok, but not in rod; 
My 9 ll itt old, but not in age; 
My 10 ii in ire, but not in rage; 



My 11 Is in ache,^ but not in pain; 

My 18 is in snow, but not in rain ; 

My 18 Is in tale, but not in story ; 

My U Is in boat, but not in dory : 

My 18 is In dunce,«b«t not in fool ; 

My 16 is in firosty, Imi not In cool ; 

My ir is in small, b«t not in little; 

My 18 is in mango, bvt not in pickle ; i 

My 19 is in half,%ut not in tMrd : ' 

My 90 is in goose, bat not in bird; 

My 91 is in clam, but not in stew ; 

My -99 is i4 aiure, but not in blue; 

My 98 is in mqe, but not in tree; 

My 94 is in noner, but not in bee; 

My 95 is in see, out not in look ; 

My whole is a Te^ beautiful book. 

4.— DnciJRXTiov. 

Behead ralaation, and leare a grain ; behead 
again, and my last commands my flimt in Summer. 

S.-^DlAMOim PVBLB. 

▲ Towel ; to strike with force; a figore ; yours 
and a letter. 

6.— EXIOMATIO OBAMAwm. 

When my second takes my first he is my whole. 
T.— SgvAna Words. , 

To employ; to invest; a decree; gain; to 
prcTont. 

8. 

A popular author; watohM^ Iiatin for earth; 
ablundier; stifil 

9. 

Appearance; a shed; adrantagS; a French 
river ; a female name. 

10.— DowBvi AoBOSita . 
When it comes it brings good cheer — 
Name* that all are glaa to hear. 
Friends meet now from far and near, 
GbUdren greet theit parents dear; 
Smiles on cTery face appear, 
JoUiest time of all the year 

Is my primals. 
▼ery eagerly 'tis soughL 
From the country it u brought, 
BoTerenc^ to it once was taught, 
At a ahop it may be bought, 
Under it strange things are wrought, 
Great respect rm sure we ousht 

To pay finals. 
1. I'm used at brsakliMt, or at tea ; 

With strawberries aome are fond of me. 
9. One who future erents foretold ; 
For he a prophet was of old. 

8. Some labor liard these to obtain, 
But are not happy with their gain. 

4w In eyery place wnere I baTe been, 
Man, child, or woman I baTC seen. 

6. In the green woods my life is free; 
I lightly jump from tree to tree. 
My form is either sauare or round. 
With legs supportea on the ground. 
I'm sure you will see at a fflanoe jf 

That here is shown a stateQ" dance. 
By Jupiter! you must hsTo learned 
This deity out of hearen was turned. 

9. What is my name f Cannot yod tell? 
The gard'nor knows me Tsry well 

11.— Sqvau Wobds. 
A collection; a fabulous rirer; not this one; 
to gladden ; a county in Ireland. 
19. 

An SngUsh town; a seaport of flanorer; a 
Boman magistrale; a part o( Bgypt; to hida. 



6. 



8. 
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18. 

A small hone : to make familUr : fooliah pr- 
ions; bold; triaJs. ' 

14.— PUSZLB. 

Rag» orfael, Sir Yirno; flr«! f(i)rel Pandt St. 
How oft B led. The abore, if properij arranged, 
will ahow four fau^ riyen in diflefent parta ot the 
worid. • 

15. 

It was * gloornj Winter night, 

The snow waa falting fast ; 
The groond waa coTered f rom my nght, 

And wildl J roared the blast 

A wearj traTeler o'er the path 
Mj first did urge with speed ; 

A shelter from the storm's fierce wrath 
He sought, not without need. 

The storm abates, the night is dear, 

The tempest hath gone bj; 
The moon ner form doth now nprear, 

And stars bestud the skj. 

I wandered forth, upon the road 
Much further than I reckoned, 

Until, faint with a hearj load, 
I met a wearj second. 

I helped him with his hearj load 

Along the dreary way. 
Until we reached his brig|it abode. 

Where he did loye to stay. 

He told me how he saw m j last 

Upon the treacherous waye. 
Careering wild before the blast. 

And muttered, " Lord, them saye I" 

Just as he flniahed ofi" his tale 
About the shipwrecked crew, 
A carriage, rattAng on iu way, 
j Burst clearly on my yiew. 

It was a rough and narrow path 
O'er which the horses sped ; 

But straight along the deyious way 
The dnyer kept their head. 

The driyer tightly grasped the reins. 

The merry, good old soul ; 
He was, I'm sure, as you will see. 

An adept at my whole. 

16.— Six Hidobx Bieos. 
Six words are bidden here below. 

And if you find them out, 
They'll help to get a prire for you— 

Ot this 1 haye no doubt. 

1. Frederic ran early to the town. 
To meet the fint train going down. 

2. No doubt he did it out of spite. 
Although he knew it wasn't right. 

8. Pay attention to my command : 
Ask the doctor to lance your hand. 

4. Seel there is an apple-tree; 
Go and gather one Tor me. 

5. I think it ends to-morrow night. 
So go at once. Don't lose the sight. 

6. Loek at that horrid little toad. 
Hopping about the muddy road ! 

17.— DovBLB AoBOsnc. 
A comic journal, full of wit and jest 
Proudly it towen oyer all the rest ; 
Kb ribald hhil stains its honored pages : 
Hay its bright star sparkle and shine forages. 



8. He led the Greeks before fair Troy. 
4. A domestic pet, an old maid's joy. 
6. One of the sons of bold Bob Boy. 



A 

ness. 



lS,—AxstBMmncA3. QravncAii 

and B Inyest their capital in the samft busi- 
— J, for a year ; A's capital : B's capital : : 18 : 
11 : it is expeoted that ihe rate of profit wiU be 
doubled the following year, and A calculates that 
if he doubles his capital the prefita for the two 
yean will he |889; what does he expect as hi« 
share of this? 

19.— Sqvarb Wobds. 
An English king; to regard ; an American yil- 
laffe; to teQ, transposed ; a German philosopher; 
a Shakeaperean oharaoter. 

90. 

An early Spring flower, also a woman's name ; 
to stab with a stake ; a Venetian councilor ; im- 
plements of warfare ; a yillage of Mexico ; a pUnl 
used in dyeing of the genus Mptacut. 

SI.— Six Hiddbv Bibdb. 

Storn Winter, thy cold by hand 
Hath hanblied e^onf^-birds irom our L 
Birds that, while SummeT Uugofs, stay, 
At thj approach migrate aw»t; 
Awaj to warmer clLmos tfafty hie, 
Far from our clouded wlutrv ftkj ; 
Thu muohOoi^od apot. ths hollow tree* 
Koir rendercjid leiidiDtloM by Ibee, 
Thdu fltormy king, thr powar to i^how, 
Hajt tiirowti o'er it ihy cloak of anow ; 
Loud wiada that through its bmncbcs aioz 
Proclaim the Wlatar^s loy kiiig. 




AifSwiBfl TO UuAaADia, Kkiomas, Etc., IW 

1. Bunch, Ihua— A bunoh of foathera, keys, 
flo were, grapes. 3. Choaa-board, Iboa — Cnil, 
HqJQ, BphA (transposed mukm k^p\ Bcu% 
SoLD. JJ. Pipe ol tobacco; pipe, wioe measure; 




, . Kxpnjpt_.„ 

5. The letter L 6. Hippcdamia, thus— Ho en to^ 
IxioQ, i^romethfrQg, Pactolus, Otspbale, Doria, 
Alcmcna, Merope, Isli, ApoUo. f. Pearl, o»rl, 
ear, war. wan, pan, pin, pun. g, He<jlft, erred, 
creed, leeve (levee J adder, 9. Homer, oliFo 
mile^, eveot, reets. 10, Dream, roTua (niirenj 
event, Aonie, matea, 11, Flote, lut<?. 12* Light- 
wa^^on— Law, IdA, GaG, HalloO, TorN, la, A 
shiidow, 14. Thomas Wolaej, tbas— ToW, HalO. 
O^H., MttrquiS, AtE, SlY. 15. Star, Moon. Scat 
— SiMiS, TrOpE, ArOonA, RogNanT. le. Pearl, 
earl, ear, pcaJ, leap, Lea, pear, poa^ ape, real, raU 

17. 

C 

w 

n ■ B o K 

H A M o I s 

OftHOBAN t I 

J o»tIIioh 

c tt Akb 

aNt 

T 

18. Plaintiff. 19. Csar, aero. Ares, Bass. ^ Ml 

Peat, Sara, and. tade (date). 81. Pipe, ibex, 

, ' - - • „^ r- — '^^'" peri, exit 22. Crih, rial, lage, hlow. aS. Stably 

1. A famous man, weU known in Spain. 1 tahle, able, lea. 94 Sharp, harp, raa, pa/2 

2. A Swiss canton: find out its nan^e. iKyl^us. 2a. Sun-stroke (sunsiwikeV 
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FUN FOB THB FAMILY. 



PsBfliTXBAMcx.— A. man asked a boy who was 
digging in a bfll-side. what he was digging for. 

^< A woo49hiielL» said the boy. 

'*YoQ eao't get him,*' bh^ the man; "he oan 
dig faster than yon.** 

*< I muit get him,*' said the boy, " owe folks are 
ontofhieat.** 

ClLt a lady a " obioken,*' and ten to one she 
wilt be angrr with yon. Teil her ehe is *'no 
cbickeo," and twenty to one she will be more 
angry stitL 

It's a maxim of sezTantgalUsm in this ci(<y» tbat 
the sonmier quantum of washiog sball diminish 



LiTTLv Pfenm^^Trial by Jewry was oommooia 
the ooort of Pontius Pilate. 

A TSQVCBma hiddeot is reported fram COiAlte- 
nooga. An utter stranger oailed on a respectable 
faruMr Ust.week. and asked him if hk hoaae had 
not been fobbed during the war. The fhrmer 
replied that it had. 

"I," said the man, " was one of the marauding 
party that did it liookali*tiesil^rk>ekai." 

"That locket,** said the immat, melted to 
tean. "had been worn by my dear, dead ohild." 

"Here it is,** replied the stranger. Tisibly 
affeot-ed ; '* I am rich : bat let me make zeatatn- 
tion— here are twenty dollars for yoor little i 




A TKMPmfe OFVEB. 



The Bowxbt (to the Fifth Avenue).— "i say, mist— Zook-ye-eer— yotim be a main pretty *fitt-^ 
an* mine be a main pretty *at—nou) say the v)ord aw TU ewop yer. There r 



from and after tfce 16th of October. Biddy al- 
lows her young missus three white skirts a week 
until that ime, and only two after it. While the 
missus is often indifEarent. to this maxim she 
neyer openly rebels against it. When Biddy 
eomes to count th^ skirts in th^ basket on Mon- 
dsnttigtog, 8h9 epitomizes any tranegresshm in 
somHV like the following soliloqny. 0Bgin- 
mug wi&ife|fi topmost skirt, she counts, " Wan— 
icm^ihrdyJ an^do me eyes deo&ve me? FoqbI ? 
Vay the Lord have merer on me, but Bbe*s a 
diTil r* If the missus o?erhears tbU, the oilenoe 
is not repeated. 



He gave the termer a fifty dollar bill, and re- 
oeired thirty dollars in ohaage. He then^^wong 
the farmer's hand warmly and left Theltaner 
has since dried his tears and loaded his shot-gun. 
The fifty dollar bill was bad. 

At Valley 8tieaai« Loog Island, a man feD 'be- 
tween two traina of oars in attempting to jomp 
from one to the other. With the exception of a 
slight contusion he was unharmed. Wnen some 
ofthe raifaroad emplojis stooped to pick htm i^ 
he wared them off, saying : 

" I oan piok iip my owaeorpaeJ* 
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Thb proof-reader at J. B. Otgood ind Go.*t it % 
great trayeler ; he goes ofer the Ailanile montbly. 

Ak iindertaker*B office reoentlj bore the fbUow- 
iflir oheeriog ioaoriplion : *'Qooiii for a dead man 
— backaooD." 

Wtanrmay a ohair be aaid to dtiUkt a penon? 
—When it oant 6ear him. 

Qhb moninr a farmer in the Wftat Oomntiywaa 
awakened by He eon roebing into his bed-room, 
exclaiming: "Father, Bell saja tbere'a a neep 
fltook in the throat o*7« b^tniiUK 000." The 



Whsit a taQor giree a onetomer fits oan he be 
jnsUy oharged with being retengefnl? 

Som of oar yoong ladies who btetbed when 
the oensna taker asked them if they were twenty 
years old, can lemember of Seeing three cmpe ot 
se^enteeo-ysar loeosts, but that does not m^putj. 



Tn IfnT Tfemo «o Pur Ur.-^^t mm anotion « 
of miaoeUaneone articles in t|is open air it began 
to rain, when a bystander adti««a ilie anetioncer 
that the next thing he had better put op was an 
nmhitJla. 



v(/ I'- V 




A OELXOATS BZBIT fOB BBVOBM. 



Mbs. Fepw.— " i^w, c?ieer up.Fiipp9—4hfir^M i 
with your eieetion 5«to f SdnenU 1 toon a 



fanner got np in alarm and flew to the b; 



wmter-pomp. 



bwe, 
iding 
when 
the 



. ^ He immediately remoffed the t«r* 
nip, and went baek to bed qaite satisflad tlkat all 
was right, except the preoodoos imagination of 
his eon. 

JosB finjJHae savs : " Yu kaat And content- 
ment laid down on ihe map , it is an imaginary 
place not settled yet; and those reach it soonest 
who tkxow away their oompass and go it bUnd." 



I goodfHlwf. WhiOit if you ha9€ been tmbidby 
tplendtd (Jhris(maa dmner cU the rafU 9» 

AsmoLn of war— Gnns and *^hard taok.^ 

BniDcnsT made a good point on Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
The latter was invited to dine. Ih the midst of 
.the day and the dinner-getting, Bridget sent np 
word that she was gohig to leave. Madame (hair 
in papers) hurried down. '* Leave, Bridget?" 
** Yea'a."* " Bnt yon know I can't let yon leave 
mo tbna, in the middle of the forenoon, when yon 
know I nave special company is^ted to dinner." 
« Y6s*m, that's it'm ; 'Uint yoa*m, at aU^, but I 
don't think X can cook a dinner for anybody that 
don't respect Lord Byron 1" ' 



\ 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 



A BoMT-PASi^The band. 

A' IId»«o«tDi<-*A tea-keMte. 

The pitch of ft ohif^s Toicft— *' l!ftr.* 

A tiBioDB tan-ZRie twist of oim% Book. 

Itoaxo OK TtA Son.-i-Fr6cklooon your boy's Imo. 

Oiqi of tho best tbiogs cmt— Out pf debt Oor» 
root. 

How muoh oloth im reqidred to make ft spirit* 
wrftpper? 

'<Doot«OB, is tight IfteiDgisJnrioosr' "Ofoor- 
eetiSimftdftm." 

Whin is the wofttber most Uko ft oockory-shop ? 
When it*s moggy. 

Tn singer who broaght down the honse has 
refosed to rebuild it. 

"Fit yon with s tin ear "Is tbo s n ece e sorof 
"pat ft heftd on yon.** 

Tn Fayobitb Sok# of tkx Sunns Twms.— 
** We were boys togetlier.'* 

Tn FiAST OF iMAoiiiATiQir.— HftTlng no dinner, 
bnt roftding ft oookery-book. 

WsT is ftn ft^t one to bo riisrply looked ftfler ? 
Beoftnse he is ft designing man. 

Do not infer thst an individoal is going to spin 
a yam becanse he knits his trow. 

To nsAit frankly, honestly and firmly with all 
men turns oat beet in the long ran. 

loTTLS minds are tamed and snbdaed by mie- 
furtaae, bat great minds rise above it. 

Tss poor gaest is asaally beet pleased with 
being well treated and least likely to get it 

WwT is a ooort of Jnstiee like a general gaming 
establishment ?~Becaase it nas an ante^room. 

Why ahoold one be cantioos about confiding a 
•ecret to his reUtions?— Becanse ** blood will 
telL" « 

A ooM U M igui K PM T SQggests that the American 
babit of whittling was aoqoired from interooiprse 
with the Ghipawaye. 

Av Dlinois paper suggests a pleasing oonneo- 
tion between rhe preralence of horse dmeaee and 
the abondance of mincemeat. 

A GLntoncAN said thaaho addressed his congre- 
gation of ladies and gentlemen as brethren* oe* 
caoso the ** brethren ** embraced the ladies. 

Thb stady of literature nooriihes yontb, enter- 
tains old age, adorns prosperity. Bolaoes ad- 
yersity, is delightfal at home ana onobtrosiye 
abroad. 

A Wannir olllor has oome to the eoneinsiipn 
that the yoong ladies in. his Tillage are not at aU 
like Bt. Paal, becaase they pay so much attention 
to <• thii«s that are behind." 

FOBMJUI. 

FoBBBatl wrath only kiodlee wrath. 

And stirs op passion's fire $ 
While antwering 9qf0y mildly tends 

To check the bi^tertsc ire. 

**ltAjaca says it is not poUte to alik for cake," 
ssia a httle boy. 

^'No," was the reply; **it does not look well 
in little boys to do eo.'^ 

" Bat,** said the nrchin, *< she didn't say I most 
not eat a piece if yoa gave it to me.** 



Faed-nation. 



pcodnoss the most marriages? 



A Umim paper de flneft ftdvertislng to te " ft 
blister which oraws cnstomers." 

**1m Ufois not tobeeeimted the iflDoraaoeof 
infancy or the imbecility of age.*^— RA.ssm.ift. 

Wsnr i^ enterprifioff boibher's aseistant **srt 
op on hift own hooK** did he find a comliariftbie 
sefttf 

It hss been foMUid that in neariy ewery olYiliaed 
ooontrr the tree that bears the moht for the mar^ 
ket is the sxle-tree. 

Why Is ft mftn paying for a game of tenpiBS Uke 
ft diToroed hasbano oontribating to his wile's nap- 
port ?—6ecaase he*s paying idley money. 

A YOUNO man in New York is beooming inde- 
pendently rich by breaking off marriage eniirmge- 
ments objeetionablft to his father at $100 a tinfto. 

HonAK—An old Spanish writer says : "To re- 
tarn eyil tor good is deTilish ; to rttom good fior 
good is haman; bat to retom good tat otU is 
godhke." 

A MmsouBUK. suing for a di^oroe. wis aftkmd 
what led him to take such a course. *<Whaft 
lead 1 * he esusalmed. ^ Why, hot lead— in my ftftr 
—poured in by my with I** 

lirjom Um you would atfre from sl^ 

Fire tmogs observe with care— 
Of whom yoa speak, to whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and wnere. 

Ths foHowiog notice has been posted on a foaoo 
In a oouotry district : ** Nottis— Enow kow is 
alload in theee madders, eny men or women letteo 
there kows run the rodft, wot gits intw m? med« 
ders aforeseed, shall have his tail cut orf by me. 
Obadiah Rogers." 

A PjkBreuH landlady requested a Ghristman 
party on the third floor to cease daniing, as ft 
man below was dying. The gueets acquiesced, 
Betamiog an hour later : 

*<My oear children,*' ^e ezchimod. with the 
most benoToIent amilo, '*yoa may begin again^ 
he's dead." 

A DnumcBf lawyer going into ohurob, was 6b- 
serred by the minister, who said to him : 

" Sir, I will bear witness against you at the day 
of Judgment." 

The lawyer, shaking his head with drunken 
grftTity, replied : 

** I baye practiced twenly^flTe years at the bar, 
and always found the great est rascal the first to 
turn State's efidence.** 

A JozxT Jack Tar haying strayed into a show at 
a fair to have a look at the wild beasts, was much 
struck with the sight of a lion and a tiger in the 
Sftmeden. 

** Why, Jack.*' said he to a messmate, who was 
chawing a qpjA in silent amaaement^ *'ahoaldn*t 
wonder tf i^ezt year they were to carry about a 
sailor and marine hyiog peaceabi? together I*' 

*' Aj," said his marned companion, "or a man 
andbiswl&r 

Bast Wat of TomimKi ur Homut PBaa.~A 
blind mosioian stood in one of the pnnolpal 
thoroughfares performing on his instrument, 
when ft littie boy was obJMryed to take up his 
position by the eide of the poor afiUoted mendi- 
oant, apd, with cap in his hand, solicit alms 
from passers-by. After receiying a few pence he 
tamed the street comer, and qnletly moyed off 
with the money, leaytng the musician aottrely 
oontlnuiDg his performaoce on the cheery flageo- 
let Such is life. 
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Tbm tnd of flme— A pendnlimi. 
Whas dx«M is most durable ? A, habit. 

» oreditor»— ThoM thai doD*i don. 
is ft man like ft dock's nest? When lie's 

of ft "irftiB un- 



Whk 

down. 

A rmoQcrDXi seribe spesks 
trftdked.** 



A soEooiaoTsays it is bettor to pursaepleftswe 
iftnto«*oftiebit)^' 



WRBfisftiliipUkeftBeftrf-pin? When it is on 
the bresst of ft heftty swelL 

WHt is trogr-weight like an nnoonscientioiis 
person ?— BeoftQse it hss no sonq^es, 

Iv Miswmri bosrders ** bkfwnp " their Iftndlftdy, 
•he ^talifttes by patting torpedoes In the hssh. 

It is ft wonder seftrf-pias don't get seft-siek— 
they hftTe to ride on the bosoms of snoh heaty 

To ¥n.T.TWinw.— Vhftt is most bke^ to become 
ft fftir-hfthred wamsn? Why, a iiih>baired litUe 
girl, to be sore. 

A smmKEir ohap was seen, some time since, 

^ to pocket the shadow of a swinging sign, 

he mistook for ft pooket-hsadkerohief. 

A vooB yonng man renoarks that the only ad« 
Tioe he gets from oapitali*ts is to *'liTe within his 
income,** whereas the difflooity he experiences is 
to life without an income. 

A QUAGS dootor adTcrtises that persons afllicted 
iwith deatnees may hear of him ai a hanse in 
'Fourth street, and that blind people may see him 
at the same place daily, Irom eifi^t to eleyen 
^'dock. 

Iv Arkansas a man was sentenced to be hanged, 
bat all the carpenters in the neighborhood re- 
vised to balld the scaifold. As the condemned 
man was himself a carpenter by trade, the sheriff 
tried to indnoe him to put ap the gallows, bnt he 
steadfuUy declared he*d be hanged if he did. 

JTuDon*"! line Ite Larry Ato dollars fbr as- 
saolt aod battezy on Pat Malone.*' 

Pat— "Bat, yoor honor. I want more damafres. 
He blacked me eyes, and if I had t>een inirited to 
a tea-party. I ooaldnt have c one." 

Jndge— *'The Oonrt koows nothing about con- 



seqneDtial damages. 
toQeneva.'* 



Ton most carry yoor case 



A OcHTLn HniT.— A sportsman who, dnrins the 
shoothig season, had gone to pass s week wnb ft 
Mend in the comtry, on the strength of s preneral 
hifltation, soon foond, by a ffentle hint> that he 
woold have done better to wut for a special one. 
** I saw some beaatifal scenery," was the yisitor's 
first remark, *'as I came to-dsy by the npper 
road !** ** loa wiU see still flnec.*'^ was the repiy, 
** as you go back to-mocrow by the lower one 1" 

« Ov A Tabv.— This story is told of a father who 
'was one cTening teaching his little boy to reate 



his Sonday-sohool lesson. It was fkrom the fbnr- 
teenth chapter of Matthew, wherein it reUtes the 
parablo of a malioioos indiridnal who went aboat 
sowing tares: '^What is a tare? Tell me, my 
son, what a ure is," asked the aazions parent 
•• Yon had 'em l" ♦* Johnny, what do yon mean ?" 
asked the father, opening his eyes rather wide. 
*' Why, last weeld when yon didn^t come home for 
three daye,** said Johnny, *' i heard mother tell 
Annt Sosan that yon were on a tare.*' Johnny 
was immediately sent to bed. 



JuDCa Fabwill, of Chicago, has refased 
grant a dtrorce on the ground of the * 



To nsTSBT a door from creaking— Nail it np. 

Wwt are old maids odd? Because they are 
unmatched. 

What mechanic's tool does ft night cabman 
most resimble ?*-A sorew-driTer. 

" I TSLL you, wife, I have got the plan all in my 
headr' «'Ah, thenifsftUinanutshear 

It doesn't matter how watohftil and vigilant a 
' is J if a rude ftollbw kisses h^r, it is tsn to one 
do it right under her nose^ 

Mbi are trequeotly like tea, the real strength 
and goodness are not properly drawn out of them 
until they have been for a short time in hot 
water. 

to 

„ „ repeated 

and extreme cruelty*' of the husband, which 
" repeated and extreme cruelty " appeared to con- 
sist of a threat to shoot some inoiscreet youth 
who wae too attentlTe to his wife. 

Hotir TO Dsnor a Tmsr,— A watdi was stolen 
Id the nit of the Opera in Paris ; the loser com- 
plained in a loud Toioe, and said^ 

** It is Just nine ; ixNb few minutes my watch 
wm etcLke ; the soundiiload, and, by that means, 
we shaU ascertain whSe it is." 

'She thief, terrified at this, endeaTored to 
escape, and by his agitation caused his detection. 

Lboax. AMD MmsQAiN— The fbllowfaig sharp 
retort was made by Dr. X., in his cross<exainina* 
tion by Sergeant Y.: Sergeant T.: ** A doctor 
ought VQ be able to give an opinioc without mak- 
tag a mistake I" Dr. X .- '* Tbey are as capable 
as lawyers 1" S^geant Y. : ** A doctor^ mistakes 
are buried six feet under the ground— a lawyer's 
are not!" Dr. JLt *^But they are sometunes 
hung as many Jeet abore ground !" 

Bbakss, bt JoiH BzLXJiras.— How enny boddy 
knows that the branes do the tbinliiog, or are the 
interpreters ot thoaght, iz more than I kan tell ; 
and for what I kno, thia theory may be one aT 
thoae remarkable discoTerye ot man which aint 
so. These subjeks are tew mutch for a man of 
mi learning tew lift. His critic says : < < Try your 
capacity. Josh, at a quarter of an ounce wJatght^ 
or begin Ant with half the quantity.*' 

Ah Inobmxoxts Ahxkoaii— who has probably 
such thhugs in London in old data— has 
*' indented " and patented a ''lominons hftt." 
These, he says, would preaerre the wearer from 
being run OTcr by cabs at night, atid would, to 
some extent, enable a saying in the lighting of 
streets with sras to be effected. There is aDOther 
adyantage which he orerloolrs. Husbands, di^ 
coYered Dy their watch fol spouses in the act of 
attempting to unlock the front door with a butt- 



end of a cigar, might plead their hats as an sxcuae 
Ught-heaatBdneas. 



fori 



Tbbbb is a pretty patriotic moral attached to a 
French drama now performing at Yinoennes. It 
is called Vengeance and Uie Wooden Lea. The 
Marquis de Boianges. who lost bis le;; at Solferino, 
finds a stranger at the feet of bis fiande. The 
iitraoger dravvs his sword. <*No m&tter," ex- 
claims the Marquia, " mine was left in the body 
of an Austrian Greoeral— no matter 1" and he un- 
screws his wooden leg, with which he strikes his 
adversary dead, crjing, " Ylye la France 1" whUa 
the orchestra strikes up the '* JiarseiUaiae.*' and 
the fiane^tt touched by this act of patrfotisoQ. 
substitutes the support of her arm for that of the 
mifisinff limb, and leads the Marquis back to the 
chateau. 



O 
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BENGAL TIGER 




ADVXOB KHIDIiT xsmrt. 

MBXAanUK Kesfbb («ho h>ks bad hit owti fiunily troobtoi ).^" Btig pardon^ «ir, Mtf is 0^ 

oW laih/ your mothBr''in4aiD f* 
Geht.— »• JTo, sir ; u)^ r 
M^n^GEEiB Keeppb.— " TFcB, t^ «Ae <«n'^ you'd better keep her furOier from (he oagee when 

theanimaleUfeedinV* .^. •»^. ^ ^ ""^ 



BiBD neyer flew so high bat it had to oome to 
e«rth for food. 

"I woinoiB wh*t eenaee tny eyes to be bo 
weftkrMidAfoptoftgentlemiD. '^Tbeyarein 
ft weak plaoe,'' replied the Utter. 

Emma: Papt, can voa say what Mr. Badd said 
to his tittle gkl?-.Papa: Of course I caa, what 
was It?— Emma: He said here's a kiss, and 
' there's a guinea. 

/ Dkvotion to public opinion was evinced by a 
I lady, aged eightr, who recently married a man of 
j a correspondiogly appropriate age, beoanse he 
! '* comes abont my hooae so macb, if I don't many 
' him people will talk.** 

^ ABbeton peasant, on bis way to Paite, stopped 
at a barber-shop in B^Tubooillet. male the 
barber was strappmg his razor, the peasant 
noticed a dog sittnig near his chair, and staring 
at him fiercely. 
** What is the matter with that dog ?"* 
The barber answered, with an nnconcemed air : 
**That dog is always there. Ton see, when I 
Kcat olfan tar^-weU^ he etts it." 



BAE90LPH MTOJamukHS UHujLwaBf i MEUUJi add* 
his mite to the expenses of the Sionx Oitj direo- 
tory publisher^ 

A WvTSBir young lady r^oioes in th« nane of 
Elisabeth Martha Selina Geofgiana Ancnsta On- 
ham Borroagbs. They call her lisiid Mattta 
Lina Georgie Gossie, for short 

A LADY, who says that her opinion is based upon 
a olose obserfance, says that men, as a role, reeund 
their wires as angels for Just two months — 
namely, a month before marrying her and » 
moDth after burying her. 

Ooaunsa.— -A few days since one of our popular 
attorneys called upon another brother of the pro- 
fession, an^ aikad his opinion upon a cenain 
point of law. The lawrer to whom the questkm 
was addressed drew nimselt up, and add: I 
geo trally get paid for telling what X know 1" The 
questioner drew a quarter from his waistcoat 
pocket, handed it to the other, and coolly re- 
marked : ** Tell me all you know, and give me the 
change l" There is oocdnefis between the partiea 
now.- 
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" Jacob Brown »%t$ in his ttudy, 
8ii$nty g:oomy-hro\€ed and moody,' 

JACOB BROWN 



HENRY T. STANTON. 

[ILLITBTBATBD BX J. N. HTDE.^ 



With a most unhappy thinking^ 
Forward bent, and deeper sinking 

In the cushions of his chair, 
Jacob Brown sits in his study. 
Silent, gloomy-browed and moody — 

Quite a picture 9t deapaUr. 



Out beyend him stand the staeplcs, 
O'er the sected, caeUd peoples. 

Of a slumberous, shadowed town, 
Beaching upward till their sUmness 
Loses outline in the dimness 

Of a nlght-flkyj clouded dowii. 
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JACOB BUOWN. 



Still beyotfd — a pntob of river, 
That tht' Ttsta lends no quiver, 

Lfetb like a leadea plate ; 
Whilst a Btrayin!?, ftilnt air dandles 
With tbe dtBtant chamber^candles. 

And the street-lamps scintillate. 

From their brawling In the beakers, 
He has eeen the pleasure-seekers 

Swaying homeward to their coils ; 
He has heard the stanled boars 
From the soandingr, hollow towers, 

Give their death-cry on the bells. 

It is Just tbe time for sinking 
Under great excess of thinking, 

And the secret time for tears ; 
It is just the time for sorrow 
To be yearning for the morrow, 

From tbe watch-place at her biers. 

Oh, ye million quiet sleepers, 

Who have closed your weary peepers 

On an eveolng^s parple light ! 
Little reck ye of the number 
Of your kind that cannot slumber 

Through the horrors of the night ! 

liitle reck ye of the peoples 
Staring outward on the steeples 

Of your dreamy city's wards; 
Hen who haunt the silent places, 
With the shadow on their faces. 

Like an army's outer guards ! 

Jacob Brown had cast no missile 
At tbe social law's epUtle, 

Nor had ever harmed a doTo ; 
He was simply in the illness 
And the sleep-defying stillness 

Of a trying case of love. 

Many times had gone his distress 
To the proud heart of hla mistress, 

In expression, honest, plain ; 
Many times he went appealing 
To her tenderness of feeling, ** 

And as many times in vain. 

Though the bee, in every hoar, 
May forsake a chosen flower, 

Where the sweets are yielded not — 
ThouGch It go and nearly smother 
In the sweetness of another. 

With tho chosen one forgot — 

Jacob Brown's was not the nature 
To possess this vapid feature. 

And to Feek anoLher dear; 
He had set his altar barnlng, 
And his pIgUs were ever turning 

All its incense out to her. 

With bis fingers interlacing, 
There he sat. the c ty facing. 

In a vacant staring o'er— 
Brooding on the dead devices 
He had brontrhc to Ireak her ices 

In tho bitter days before. 

Whilst a heavy gloom invaded 
Every crev ce there, and shaded 

From the world his deep despair. 



With a bitterness of thinking. 
He was slowly, deeper sinking 
In the cushions of his chair, 

When from out the chamber silent 
Of his prisoned heart, servllent, 

Came a most unhappy tone ; 
Something spoken to the inner : 
" / tcovld givB my soul to win her." 

Twlxt a whisper and a groan. 

It is said the King of Eril t ' 

Is exceeding tree and civil * ^ 

To the heart that utters (his, 
And His Majesty Infernal, 
To possess a soul eternal, « 

Oflfers anything that's his. 

Whilst it cannot be that ladies 

Give their anjrel selves to Hades, ' 

For the wicked devil's sake. 
Yet, the fact we cannot smother. 
That our pretty, primal mother 

Had a fancy for the '* snake." 

Jacob Brown was somewhat flurried 
When he found that Satan hurried 

There to close a trade with him ; 
For, he could not be mistaken. 
When he felt his shoulder shaken 

By a person rather dim. 

It was scarcely worth his turning. 
When there came a son of burning 

From the presence at his back ; 
And it needed not the vision 
To perfect a quick decision : 

** It's the Gentleman in Black P 

*'you can have the lady, Jacob — 
I am come the trade to make up 

By a very fair de^ loo ; 
I have thought of something better, 
Since you want a wife, to get her 

At a less expensive price. 

** If yon give me dally labor. 

For yourself, or for your neighbor — 

Keep m»* constantly at work — 
I will run ibe sooty legions 
Of my underlying regions -^^ 

With a deputy or clerk. 

"Jnst agree to keep me busy, 
Or to make me faint and dizzy 

With a task I cannot do. 
And ril never hope In Hades— 
Thoui?h you take a score of ladies— 

Fcr an atter-time with you. 

" Bat be sure you keep me going, 
Like a flood of water flowing 

In and out a fountain's bowl— 
Never pause a single minute — 
Give me work, and keep me in it. 

Or I take and keep your soul.'* 

Brown reflected just a little 
On the questionable title 

Under which he'd hold his w!fb| 
Jufit a little— th'^n responded : 
*• Sir, coDSider that we're bonded — 

It's a bargain, made for life." 



JACOB BROWN. 



Ma 



It may smack a bit of treason 
To the monarch. Human Reason, 

When we nndertake to eay 
Of the iPSBer things tliat burrow 
For their livings In the farrow i 

»*Tbey are tmly better clay." 

That the very mole who scratches 
Underneath the paths and patches, 

Having neither point nor plan — 
Born denied tho eyes' elyslan — 
In his perfect lack of vision, 

Is ft greater thing than man I 

It may smack, I say, of treason 

To this relgnln$ir thing, called Reason, 

Thus to ruffle up lis pride — 
Thus to bear Its courtly ermine 
To the shoulders of the vermin, 

And to put its rule aside ; 

Bui the human mind that reaches 
Over cultivated stretches. 

To the very far-away, 
Often dedicates to sorrow 
All its glorified to-morrow. 

For an aureoled to-Uay ; 

And this heritor of treasure, 
For a momentary pleasure. 

Barters off Its sacred right, 
BInks a joyous sunny after, 
For a single day of lau^hler. 

In an unremitting night : 

Men are truly bom immortal. 
But they strugj^le to the portal 

¥nth the blindness of the moles — 
They partake of all the features 
Of the under-going creatures, 

That have neither sight nor souls. 

Having attributes of power 
Far beyond the common hour 

Of their probatory time. 
They prefer the baser level 
Of a passage to the devil, 

To the path they aught to cUmb. 



How £n early day came, brluffing 
That peculiar, pleasant rin^ni? 

From the sanctuary bells. 
And the Ganymedes of Autumn 
Gathered up her wines and brought 'em 

From the outer-lying dells. 

And the very streets, in bustle, 
Kept a silken under-nistle 

In their red-leaves bedded down — 
It was sighing Nature shedding 
All her splendor for the wedding 

Of the happy Jacob Brown. 

Now the priest is in the chancel, 
Ready robed to blot and cancel 

All of Jacob's sadder life ; 
And the twain come at the altar, 
There to stammer and to falter 

O'er the vow3 of man and wife. 



*^ Who does give him here the woman T' 
This was cruel and inhuman 

To the bappy, guilty man ; 
For, he thought if any mortal 
Only knew— tike Ikct would startle, 

And the world forbid the ban. 



He alone could tell the iriver, 
But a sudden rush of fever 

Made his tongue exceeding dry. 
And the blood came up to blind him, 
Whilst a hollow voice behind him 

Uttered indistinctly—**//" 

It was answered rather lowly, 
With an interval, and slowly. 

Like a whisper at his back: 
Tbougi the bride herself was rather 
Of opinion 'twas her father — 

'Twas the '' Gentleman in Black." 

But It came at last to marriage, 
And the bride went to her carriage, 

Down a smiling line of firlends ; 
Here and there a little bllssing, 
In the way of squeezing, klsslns^ 

As the common wedding ends. 

Brown had quite Ignored the devil, 
Whlist his Joyous wedding revel 

Tet was only partly through ; 
It was scarcely in the vesper, 
When he heard a hollow whisper : 

** Give me something now to do." 

They were laughing then, and wicing, 
In the pleasantry of dining. 

And the bride besran to sing ; 
Brown responded IVom h!s chalice : 
"Go and build me now a palace 

Fit to entertain a king." 

Ah 1 we seldom note a fleeting 
Of the moments at our eating, 

Thoufi;h the dial shadow's true — 
They were silting still at dinner, 
When he came again — the Plnner — 

**Gtve me isojiethlng else to do." 

Brown was startled, but responded : 
" Are we not together bonded t 

This is Jesting now and fun. 
You must go and do my biddlnsr — 
Build the palace for my wedding." 

Quoth the devil : '' It is done I" 

" Wliat P said Brown, his pu*se diminished, 
*'Ib It boilded? is it finished? 

Wall and roof, and ceil and floor f 
Said the devil : ^' Jacob, truly, 
I have done your labor duly, 

And am waiting here for more.'* 

Brown was object then of pity. 
*• Go,'- said ho, " and buUd a city 

Full of palaces and piles- - 
Build me columns, build me arches, 
Plant me cedars, lindens, larches, 

On a hundred thousind miles P 

When the company was fleeing, 
And at twelve o'clock the tea-Ing; 
Found the party very slim ; 
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" IVhiUt a holluw voice behind him 
^ Uttered indittwetly—' I ! ' *' 

When the timid bride, UDcertain, 
Sou^rht the biding of a curtain 
In her chamber's shadow dim, 

Brown was sitting there and boasting 
Of her beauty, in the toasting 

With the still-remainiog few. 
Full of Joy, and all a-flutter, 
When he heard the devil utter : 

^^ Gire me sometliing ebe to do." 

This was torment, dreadful, horrid. 
And the atmosphere grew torrid, 

Tbou...h the Autumn night was late. 
"Am I waking? Is it real? 
Can he take a grand Ideal 

And 80 readily create ?" 

At his elbow darkly standing, 
Satan waited his commanding, 

And his shoulder leaning o*er. 
Whispered : *' Wasting time Is pity ; 
I have built your splendid city — 

Done my duty — give me more." 

*< Demon I go and take the motion 
From the pulses of the ocean— 

Go and make the billows still ! 
Go to all the whitened beaches, 
Tell the sands in all their reaches — 

Count the leaves on every hilL" 

Thus the spirit kept him worried, 
Always bannted, always hurried, 

Till a twelvemonth strug^^ed by ; 
Finding work to give this sinner. 
Kept him wearing thin and thinner- 
He was ready near to die. 

Worst of all, unhappy error ! 
Brown, too late, had found a terror 
In his costly lady's tongue ) 



In their little year of marriage 
She bad quite another carriage. 
And another song she sung^. 

It was now the old, old story. 
Of a woman in the glory 

Of her Idngdom over man ; 
She had passed the time of wlUngf 
Of her sunlight and her smillni^ 

And the reigning-day began. 

With the woman always raUng, 
Always scolding him and prating 

Of the gloomy life he led. 
Was it strange the wretched fallow- 
Should be growing thin and sallow, 

And be longing to be dead ? 

It was Just about the coming 
Of a mellow Autumn gloaming, 

WUh its dewy, fhilty air; 
Jacob Brown again was sinking, 
With a bitterness of thinking. 

In the cushions of his chair. 

Out before him roie the steeples 
Over all the happy peoples 

Of the underlying town ; 
He was gazing, gloomy, moody, 
When within his silent study 

Stalked the stately Lady Brown. 

"Always moping, always sighing — 
You are very slow at 'lyings— 

Will it never, nev^ be ? 
I would Joy to see y^tt buried — 
Every day that we are married 

Is a misery to me.^' 

He had scarce attention centred, 
When the devil slowly entered 

From a gloomy passage throogh. 
And, with true politeness, watting 
For a pause about her prating — 

^*Give me something etas to da** 

Jacob rather liked the civil, 
Quiet manner of the devil. 

When bis wife about him buiig. 
So be answered rather slowly, 
In a whisper, Umld, lowly : 

" Please to stop the lady's tongue 

But. alas! the spell was ended, 
And the devil, shocked, offended, 

Out the open wlndjw flew ; 
He was fairly there defeated, 
For he groaned as he retreated : 

*' That is work I cannot (fo r 

" This is truly most surprising !" 
Uttered Jacob, there uprising: 

^<Pray, your majesty, come iMMk I 
But the fdtal word was sp(Aen 
And the bond of union broken 

With tbe " Gentleman in Black." 

Down he settled then, and sighing: 
" I am ready now for dying — 

1 have nothing loll in life — 
I have lost my friend tbe devil, 
And am in this world of eyll 

At tbe mercy of my wife." 
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M fFhm he heard the devil utter : 
* Give me tomething else to do,'' " . 

After tbftf, witbin his study, 
Bllent, gloomy-browed and moody, 

With his hands before bis eyes, 
Jacob nrattered, as a moser : 
" / would ffive my 9oul to lose her r* 

—But the devil did not rise. 
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PADDY, THE PIPER. 



Waitiner- 

In a snnny nook of the sandy beacli, 

Down by the sounding sia, 
Where the blue waters soft y kiss my feet, 

I am waiting, lore, tor thee. 

And the fishermen's children gayly shout. 

And the sunset glorr pales. 
And the tide comes in, aud the tide goes out. 

As I watch the flitting siilK. 

The fishermen hurry along the shore. 

And watch me wiui curious eyes; 
The fishermen^s cbildren go slowly home 

As the sunset softly dies. 

And I hear them whisper beneath their breath— 
** She is diift, poor tljlng, you know. 

With waitiuff so long for her sa^lor-loTO 
Who was lost long years ago." 

There are sU^er threads In my brown hair now; 

For, loTe, it was long ago 
That I watched your white ssils ^peed away. 

And the years drsg on so slow. 

Perhaps they are right-^these fishermen 

And craxed my brain may be; 
But I still shall wait, for I know some day 

My love win return to me. 



l^addYi tiie Viper. 

Thb exuberant drollery of the Irisbmao never 
found a better exponent than in that most humor- 
ous author, the late Samuel Lover, Irom one of 
whose works the foUowiog is extracted : 

ril tell you, sir, a mighty quare story. 'Twas 
aftber oigbtfall, and we wor sittin* round the fire, 
and the pratees was boilin*, and the noggins of 
butthermilk was standin' ready for our suppers, 
wbin a knock kem to the door. 

"Whist," Bays my father, "here's the sojers 
oome upon us now." says be. **Bad luck to 
thim, the Tillains ; I m ateard ther seen a glim- 
mer of the fire through the crack 'in the door," 
says he. 

** No," aays my mother, " for Fm afther hang- 
ing an ould sack and my new petticoat agin it a 
while ago." 

*' Well, wbist, anyhow," says my father, " for 
there's a knock ftgio ;" and we all held our 
tongues till another thump kem to the door. 

"Oh, it's folly to purtind any more," says my 
father: "they're too cute to be put on that 
a-wav," says be. " Go, Shamus," says be to me, 
"and see who's in it." 

" How can I soe who's in it in the dark f* sars I. 

"Well," says he, "liaht the candle, thin," and 
see who's in it. But dont open the door for your 
life, barrin' they break it in,'^ says he. "exceptin' 
to the soiers ; and spake them lair, if it's thim." 

So with that 1 wint to the door, and there was 
another knock. 

" Who's there ?" says I. 

"It's me," savs he. 

" Who are voii ?" says I. 

"A friend,'^ sars he.' 

" Both&rashin /'" says 1, " who are you at all?" 

'*Arrah! don't rou know me?" says he. 

" Divil a uste,'*^ says I. 

" Sure I'm Paddy the Piper," says he. 

" Oh, thundher and turf!" says *I; "is it you, 
Pftddv, that's in it?" 

" dorra one else," says he. 

"And what brought you at this hour?" gays I. 

"Be gar," aays he, "I didn't like goiu* the 
roun' by the road," savs he, "and so I kem the 
abort cut, and thavs wnat delayed mc." savs he. 
♦ « ♦ ♦ # » 

"Faix, thin." says I. "you had betthei^ lose no 
lime in hidin yoursolf," says I; "for throth I 
tell you, it's a short thrial and a long rope the 



Husshians would be afther girln' you— for they've 
no justice, and less marcy, the villains!" 

"Faith, thin, more's the raison you should let 
me in, Shamus," says poor Paddy. 

"it's a lolly to Ulk," says I; "I darn' I open 
the door." 

"Oh, thin, millia murdherl" says Paddy, 
" what*ll become of me, at aU, at aU?''^sava be. 

" Go aff into the shed," says I, " behind the 
house, where the cow is, and there there's an il- 
ligant lock o' straw that you mav go asleep in," 
says I ; " and a fine bed it id be for a lord, let 
alone a piper." 

« « « « # » 

Paddy bid himself in the cow-bouse, and now 
I must tell how it was with Paddy. Ton see, 
afther sleeping for some time, Paddy wakened up, 
thinkin' it was momin', but it wasn't momin' at 
all, but only the light o' the moon that deceared 
him ; but, at all evints, he wanted io be atiirin* 
airly, bekase be was going off to the town hard 
b;^, it bein' fair-day, to pick up a few hs'peaee 
with his pipes— for the divil a oetther piper was 
in all the country round nor Paddy; ana every 
one gave it up to Paddv that he wiis illis^nt on 
the pipes, and played ".finny bang'd the Weaver" 
beyant teilin', and the "Hare in the Com," that 
vou'd think the very dogs was in it, and the 
horsemen ridin' like mad. 

Well, as I was savin', be set off io go to the 
fair, and he wint meandherin' along throasb the 
fields, but he didn't go far, until cKmbin' up 
through a hedge, whin be was comin' oat at 
t'other side, he kem plump agin somethin' that 
made the fire flash out iv bis eyes. So with thai 
he looks up— and what do you think it was, Liord 
be marciful unto uz ! but a corpse hangin' ovt of 
a branch of a three I 

" Oh, the top of the momin' io you, sir," sajs 
Paddy ; "and is that the way with yon, mv poor 
fellow ? Throth you took a start out o' me,'' aays 
poor Paddy. 

And 'twas ihnie for him, for it would make the 
heart of a stouter man nor Paddy jump to see the 
like, and to think of a Christian czathur being 
hung up, all as one as a dog. ' * 

»♦»#♦» 
Says Paddy, eyin' the corpse : " By my sowl, 
thin, but you have a beautiful pair of boots an 
you," says he, " and if s what I'm thinkin' yon 
won't have any great use for thim no more ; and 
sure it's a shame to scq the likes o' me," sa^-s he, 
" the best piper in the sivin counties, to be tramp- 
in' wid a pair of ould Drogues, not worth three 
tra-iesM, and a corpse wid such an illigant pair 
o' boots, that wants some one to wear thim." 

So with that Paddy laid bould of him by the 
boots, and began a-puUin' at thim, but tbey wor 
mighty stiff; and whether it was hr rayson of 
their bein' so tight, or the branch of the' three a 
iiggin' up and down, all as one as a weighdee 
buckettee, and not lettin'. Paddy cotch any risfat 
boult o' thim, he could get no 'advanUig$ o* thim 
at all ; and at last be gev it up, and was goin* 
awa^, whin, lookin' behind him agin, the si|^t of 
the illigant 6ne boots was too much for him, and 

he turned back outs with his knife, and 

what does he do, but he cuts off the legs av the 
corpse; "and," says he, "I can take aff the boots 
at my convaynience." And throth it was, as I 
said before, a dirty turn. 

Well, sir, be tuck'd up the legs undher his arm, 
and at that minit the moon peeped out from be- 
hind a dond. "Oh, is it there you are?" says 
be to the moon, for he was an impident chap; 
and thin, seein' that he made a mistake, and that 
the moonlight deceaved him, and that it wasn't 
iiie early dawn, as he conceaved, and bein' frl- 
ken'd for fear himself might be cotcbed, and 
trated like the poor corpse he was afther mal- 
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tbreatiocr, if As was found walking tbe countbrj 
at that time, hj gar ! he turned about, and walked 
back agHin to tbe cow-bouse, and, hidin' the 
corpse's legs in the stbraw, Faddy wint to sleep 
a*(in. But what do jrou think f the diril a long 
Paddr wes there an til the sojers kern in nimest, 
and, by tbe powers, they carried off Paddy ; and 
faith it was only earvin' bink right for what be 
done to tbe poor corpse. 

WeU, whin tbe momin' came, inj father says to 
me: 

" Go, Shamus," says he, " to the shed, and bid 
poor Paddy come in, and take a share o* the pra- 
tees : for I go bail he's ready tor bis breakquest 
by this, anyhow." 

Well, out I wint to the cow-house, and called 
out "Paddy!" and afther callin' three or four 
times, and ^ttin' no answer, I wint in, and called 
agin, and divil an answer I got still. ** Blood-an- 
agers! " says I, "Paddy, where ore you at all, at 
all?" and so cpstin' my eyes about the shed, I 
■een two feet stickin' out from undber tbe hape 
o' stbraw. "Mushal thin," says I, "bad luck 
to you, Paddy, but you're fond of a warm cor- 
ner ; and maybe you haven't made yourself as 
■nug as a flay in a blanket! But I'll disturb your 
dhrames, Pm thinkin*," sars I; and with that^ I 
laid hould of bis heels (as 1 (houg^bt), and givm' 
a good pull to waken him, as 1 intinded, away 
I wint, head over heels, and my brains was a' most 
knocked ouc agin tbe wall. 

Well, when I/ecovered myself, there I was, on 
the broad o' my back, and two things stickin' out 
o* my hands like apair ot IIitsshian*ii horsepistils: 
and 1 thought the sight 'd lave my eyes whin 1 
seen thev wortwo mortiol legs. MyjewM, I threw 
them down like a hot pratee, ancf, jumpin' up, I 
roared out millia murther. 

" Oh, yciu murtherin' riilain 1" says I, shaking 
my fist at the cow. " Oh, you unnath'ral baste," 
sars 1; " you're ate poor Paddy, you thievin' can- 
na'blo; you" re worse than a* neyger," sajs I. 
"And, bad luck to you, how dainty you are, that 
nothin' 'd serve yon for your supper ,but the best 
piper in Ireland!" 



I ran out, for throth I didn't like 
T ; and gom' into the house, I tould 



With that 
to be near her 
thiro all about it, 

" Arrah I be aisy," says rov father. 

"Bad luck to the lie I tell you," says I. * 

" Is it ate Paddv ?" says they. 

"Diril a doubt of it,"* sars 1. 

"Are you sure, Shamus*" says my mother. 

•• I wish I was as sure of a new pair o' brogues," 
says I. " Bad luck to the bit she has left iv him 
but bis two legs." 

" And do you tell me she ate the pipes, too?" 
MTS m? father. 

*" Be gor, I b'Keve so," says I. 

"Ob, tbe divil fly away wid her," says be; 
" what a cruel taste she has for music I" 

"Arrab!" says my mother, "don't be cursin' 
tbe cow thatjgives milk to the childher." 

" Yis, I win," says my father; " why shouldn't 
I eurse sitoh an unnatb'ral baste?" 

'* You oughtn't to curse any livin' that's undber 
your roof," says my mother. 

"By my sowl, thin," says my father, "she 
shan't be undber my roof any more; for I'll sind 
hor to tbe fair this minit," says he, " and sell her 
for whatever she'll bring. Go afl," sars he, 
"8hamus, the minit you've ate your breakquest, 
and dhrive her to tl«e Vir." 

"Throth I don't like to dhrive her," says I. 

"Arrab don't be makin' a gommagh of your- 
self," says he. 

"Faith, I don't," says L 



'-Well, like or no like," fays he, *'you must 
dhrive her." 

Well, away we wint along the road, and migbtr 
throng' d it wuz wid the bovs and tbe girls and, 
in shoit, all sorts, rich and poor, high and lovr, 
crowdin' to the fair. 

" God save you," says one to me. 

" God save you, kindly," says I. 

" That's a fine baste you're dhririn'," says be. 

"Throth she is," says I ; though, God knows, 
it wint agin my heart to say a go^ word for the 

likes of her I dhriv'ber into the thick av 

the fair, when all of a suddmt, as I kem to the 
door av a tint, tip sihruck the pipes t«> tbe tune 
av "Tatihcrin' Jack Walsh," and, my jew* I, in a 
minit, tbe cow cook'd her ears, and was makin' a 
dart at the tint. 

"Oh, murther!" says I, to the boys standin' 
by; "hould her," says I, "hould her — she ate 
one piper already, the vagabone, and, bad luck to 
her, sbe wants another now." 

" Is it a cow for to ate a piper?" says one o' 
thim. 

" Divil a word o' lie in it, for I seen its corpse 
myself, and nothin' left but the two legs," lays I ; 
" and It's a tolly to be sibrivin' to hide it, for I sej 
she'll never lave it otl'—as poor Paddv Orogan 
knows to bis cost, Lord be msrciful to him." 

" Who's that takin' my name in vain ?" says a 
voice in the crowd ; and with that, shovin' the 
tbi ong a one side, who tbe divil should I see but 
Paddy Grogan, to all appearance. 

" Oh, hould him, too," says 1 ; " keep him aflT 
me, for it's not himself at' all, but his ghost," 
says I ; "for be was kilt last night, to my sart'.n' 
knowledge, every inch av him, all to his legs." 

Well, sir, with that. Paddy— for it was P.ddy 
himself, as it kem out afth'er— fell a-laugbin' so 
that you'd think bis sides 'ud split. And whin he 
kem to himself, bo ups and he tould uz bow it 

was, as I tould you already And nv 

coorse the poor slandhered cow was dbruv home 
agin, and many a quiet day she had wid uz alther 
tnat ; and whin she died* throth, my father had 
sich a regard for the poor thing, that he had her 
skinned, aud an illi^ant pair of breeches made 
out iv her bide, and it's in the fam'ly to thb day. 
And isn't it miehty remarkable, what I'm goin' 
to tell you now, but it's as thrueas I'm here, that 
from that out, any one that bait tbim breeches an, 
the minit a pair o' pipes sthrikes up, they can't 
rest, but goes jiggin' and jiggin' in their sate, and 
never stops as &ng as the pipes is plavin'— and 
there, there is tbe very breeches that^a an me 
now, and a fine pair they are this minit. 



Drlnkiiig firom a Xiady's Shoe- 

About a century aso it was no uncommon prac- 
tice on the part of "fast men " to drink bumpers 
to the health of a lad^ out of her shoe. The Earl 
of Cork, in an amusing paper in tbe Oonnoineur 
relates an incident of this kind, aud to carry the 
compliment still further, he states that tbe shoe 
was ordered to be dressed, and to be served for 
supper. " Tbe cook set himself seriously to work 
upon it ; he pulled tbe upper part (which was of 
fine damask) into shreds, and tossed them up 
in a ragout, minced the soles, fried them in batte^, 
and placed them round tbe dish for tmroiBb. The 
company testified their aHeotion for tbe lady br 
eating fieartily of this exquisite impromptu." 
Within tbe last score of years, the writer was pre- 
sent at a dinner ot Irish squires, when the health 
of a beautiful girl, whose foot was as pretty as her 
face, was drank in champa^e from one oi her 
satin shoes, which an admirer of tbe lady bad 
contrived to obtain posseesioii ot 
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RACK FOU HITtfOWH — " D« A^CBNDKP A PILK Or BOAHMj 
AKO HSCALRP RlUSKLr WJTU QIS PlfB. BRTfKATB H}tl 
WAS A MAS SAWtSO WOOt). LOrT¥ JSKCJAN TAKi??G SODQB 
KKBTCflSa QT mvt. Jilft>U*NLr HB WAS IWTBnittri'TliD BT 
A BTICK or WOUtl| WUICU TUB WOOD-SAWTiR UDaLSO 
AT HIM." 

A Race fi>r Renown. 

" Ah I wbo eaa inU how hvnl it i-^ to rllmt> 
Tbe Htocp where Famo'B ptaivl t^aiplc nhinfts afar?" 

Amuition to enccl in anything useful or artistic is Biirely 
a *noblc pnS!^ion, and Roger I.o'iy w.v.i. inflaiijeil with it. 
His malcroal progeiiilwr liad been ardentlj fond of tbo 
fine arts, mnd had cherished the hope that Roger might 
gome daj succoss'fnIW emulnto the great masters of the 
art of painting. In his early youth, she strove to create 
in him a yearning for celebrity in that art; but she 
passed away ere he arrived at manhood, happily dying 
in the knowledge that though her child was still but an 
mmatenr . be was at least ambitious. 

WHh filial fervor, young Roger labored on, with the 
tdea that he wiuli yet fulfill his mother's dearest wish, 
at some period of what be hoped might prove a famous 
existence. He, therefore, ardent in his views, carried as 
mnch dignity^ in his bearing as he thought consonant with j 
the profession he had chosen. Ho was, however, in 
feeble financial cireum stances when ho became the nus- 
band of Fidelia Stitch, a young woman of strong domes- 
tic inclinations, and considerable admiration for the sons 
of fame. So she changed her name to Lofty, and left ; 
the rest to fortune and u> bim. [ 

The fact that poverty is an old familiar companion of ■ voluble tongue of an enthusiast; and hUp 



genius was some consolation to Fidelia, as 
i she toiled nt home to assist her partner, 
; while he was pamting and panting up the 
' rugged hill of renown. 

When questioned as to Roger's profes- 
sion, she answered, with some pnde, that 
" he was an artist ^ and hope and afiec* 
tion nerved her arm and made swift her 
needle for several years of penury, till, 
finally, sbe began to doubt bis possession 
of any genius at all. 

No'money appeared to be coming in, ex- 
cept the scanty sums she earned. It was 
true tiiat Roger Lofty was patiently en- 
gaged in the study or his art, and coo- 
verted of his favorite masters with the 
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studio was dirty and disordered enough, and con- 
tained unfinished daubs enough to satisfy anybody 
that somebody in that little den was trviu)? to be- 
come a painter: but the profits were not manifest ; 
the waste of punts produced less than they cost ; 
and, by-and-by, Mrs. Lofty became not only im- 
patient of his tardy progress, but jealous of his 
fidelity to her— for two-tbiras of his time were 
employed by him in walking abroad, ** hunting 
for a proper subject." he said, 

" You are decisiving me ; I don't believe you !" 
she exclaimed, one evening, when he came home 
and accounted for his long absence as usual, by 
averrinsT that ho had been 'Mocking anxiously for 
a fit subject" to lay the foundation of hb reputa- 
tion as a painter. 

" I must be original, or be nothing, Fidelia," 
expostulated Roger, with great dignity. 

'^He nothing, then," she cried. ^*Let us be 
nobodies, like other folks, and then we cau live as 
comfortably as they do." 

" But, my dear, if you will only have patience, 
we can, in time, live much more comfortable than 
they do. We shall have glory and honor hovering 
around us continually. Wfien 1 get my reputa- 
tion established, you. will see bow the greenbacks 
will flock in by thousands^ besides the renown. 
Only think of the renown, Fidelia !— think of fame 
—immortal fame ! Do you remember what Hilton 
says?" 

■" No." 

" I will remind you, my love. Milton says : 

' Fame is the spur which the clear spirit dotb raise. 
To scorn deign I and live laborious daysl' 

IsnH that beautiful?" 

*'Pooh! I'm sick of laborious days. I wish 
fame would give you a spur^or famine. And, to 
be plain, I oon't* believe you can, or ever will, 
paint bettor than 1 can." 

** Ah ! Fidelia, that is because you don't see me 
wasting my powers on ordinary subjects for pic- 
tures. Triie genius is god-like. I must not de- 
scend tP commonplace. I can't do that In 
order to be transcendently successful, I must be 
original — strike out a new line, have original 
ideas ; and if i copy, I never shall. That is the 
reason I walk out so much, all over New York, 
and ofXen extend my excursions into the sur- 
rounding districts, peering into every nook and 
comer, like the old masters, to try and light upon 
something original for my first great effort. I 
wish to found a startling school— a Lofty school 
— which shall carry my name and pictures down 
to admiring • eneralions vet unborn. Yes, wife, 
as Daniel Webster said, ' Unborn ages and visions 
of irlorr crowd upon my soul !' " 

*' Paint 'em, then, au'd done with it I I wish to 
mercv vou had a good trade of your own, and 
would let generations unborn get their pictures 
from somebody else. They won't thank you for 
starving yourself. Mother Nature, that you love 
so well, wants something to eat." 

** What's the use of talking to a woman — that 
don't paint?" thought be. in snenceand humility, 
eating a hearty meal^ which she had prepared. 
"Art is my wife— High Art! I am wedoed to 
Art 1 Oh ? what will the world think of my first- 
bom?" 

Mrs. Lofty now resolved to follow her husband 
some day, and secretly see how he reaUy employed 
himself; and she did so, watching nim as he 
strolled the streets in pursuit of a subject, his felt 
hat slouched picturesquely over his eyes, and bis 
hands in his breeches-pockets. 

** These are very ordinary times for a painter!" 
muttered he—" a painter of apnius. Oh, Nature, 
great goddess I how long sbaTl I search for a suit- 
able subject ?" 

He strolled toward the piers on the East River ! 



aide. He ascended a pile of boards, and r«.saled 
himself with bis pipe. Beneath him was a man, 
sawing wood. He bad such a peculiarijr forlorn 
look, that Roger Lofty' s meditative lace brif^htooed 
at once. 

"The Wood-sawyer! How's that? What a 
fine subject that would be ! I'll study him." 

Having watched the man all over, and in ereir 
attitude, lor a ^hile. Lofty began to take roogli 
sketches of him. Suddenl.v he was interrupted oj 
a stick of wood, which the wood-sawyer burled «l 
him. It stmck him on the breant, but did no 
injury. Lofty paused, and in ^ome anger expoa- 
iulaled. Bi t the man cried out : 

" Can you find no belter business, Mr. Laxr- 
bones, than making fun of a poor roan thai woHu 
for a living ? Clear off* from that pile, or V 11 fling 
another suck, for, sure, I eun't work, with yoa 
looking over me, as if I was a slave !" 

Loftv explained bis object, but the mao was 
irritable with fatigue, and told him he had better 
sketch and paini himself— and that would be 
enough to frighten anybody ! 

Lofty, with ineOable disdain, descended, and 
left the pier. 

"He might have been immortalized^ but be 
don't deserve it!" 

At the head of the pier was a gin-mill, and our 
artist entered and endeavored to refresb bimaelf 
with a glass of dismal poison. It inspired bim 
with an idea: "A Bar-room Scene wooldD*i be 
bad," he thought, and he sat doMm on an emptj 
cask to sketch the grim group about him, aa tbej 
staggered ami skylarked around among the saw- 
dusi. 

" He's pretending to draw "pro-feeU** muttered 
one, who had been looking over his shoulder, to 
the bar-keeper ; " but he's a spy !" 

"Out with him!" 

Lofty looked up, and saw a dozen roughs scowl- 
ing at nim. 

" What do you get for loafing round bar>rooms» 
and prying in to. other folks* business?" 

"I'm an artist. I was only looking for a sub- 
ject, and trying my hand at a group. See there !" 
and he exhibited the sketch. 

" And a mighty poor artist you are. There 
isn't a good likeness there. You're no artist. 
Only a detective. Hustle him out !" 

He decamped in a hurry. 

" I wonder if HogaKh was ever treated so ?" he 
reflected, aa he walked along. 

He next tried his hand at a scissors-grinder, who 
was doing the useful for a beautiful woman, who 
watched the process from an open window, and 
seemed, very naturally, pleased at the abundanoe 
of sparks. 

"There's character in bb face — and she would 
make a good fancy picture. I'll hand her the 
scissors, and, perhaps, she will let me sketch her 
also." 

Pleased with the enthusiasm, and, perhaps, 
more with the compliment, she complied with 
Loft/s request; so he went in. She was evidenUj 
one of the softest of her sex, or she would not 
have risked the displeasure of her beau, who 
happened in just before the sketch was finished, 
and pitched into our artist with sinirular vicor. 

" If you want an idea, here's one F" shou&d the 
lover, giving Lot ty^ a cruel poke in the pantrr. 

" Come on !" cried Lofty, now grown funons, 
owing to repeated disappointments. 

" BeoflTI'' exclaimed the young woman's lather, 
entering, and seizing him by tlie collar 

And be was soon propelled into the street in a 

f>erfect state of preservation, thoo^h under no 
ittle excitement 
"It appears to me," said Lofty to himself. 

" that the practical life of an artist is " 

" Stand from under t" shouted a voice from oo 
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hH^fikf And ere the uiriookj Mtist conld obey the 
iojuDcti n, dowD oamc a shower of drv mortar 
•od brickbat 8, from a staging under which he was 
carelesslj walking. 

He was prostrated senseless, and half-corered 
with the rubbish. A crowd assembled, fie was 
picked up for dead, and at this crisis, Mrs. Lofty, 
who had oeen watching him all the morning at a 
distance, rushed forward to his aid. A carriage 
was procured, and, after hi j partial restoration at 
an apothecary's, they were conveyed home. 

Nursed by his devoted wife, in a few days he 
MBa able to sit un and converse. 

After Fidelia bad pleaded eloquently that he 
would renounce his profession, and recounted all 
the miseries his infatuation na^ entailed upon 
them, Roger Lofty remarked : 

**My dear, do you know that that last day was 
not so unprofitable, after all? For, just as that 
shower of bricks came down, I got the greatest 
idea I ever had in my life.'* 

** Oh, fudee I idea I" cried she, in despair. 

'* Ob, yes/' replied he ; *' and the idea was that 
I should never become a paiuter— and the bricks 
and mortar settled that question for ever. Hence- 
forth, my love, I will not chase that phantom. 
Henceforth, I give up the cursed race for re- 
nown!" 

" Then, heaven be praised 1'* cried his delighted 
spouse, embracing him, ** and the glory to bricks 
and mortar!'' 

He adhered to his wise, comfort-seekinff resolu- 
tion, sacrificed his palette to his palate, nis easel 
for bis ease, and empty glory for substantial gold ; 
and though the calling in which he has engaged 
promises no undying oonors, it is providing the 
family with enough of life's best wealth to content 
them till they go aloft for ever. 



Story Ibr the Times- 

Thbib is a fable among the Hindoos that a thief, 
baring been detected and condemned to die, 
bappify hit upon an expedient which gave him 
hope for life. He sent for the jailer, ana told him 
that he had a secret of great importance which 
be desired to impart to ue king, and when that 
had been done he would be prepared to die. On 
veo^ving this piece of intelligence, the king or- 
dered tM culprit to be conducted to his presence, 
and demanded of him to know his secret. The 
thief replied that he knew the secret of causing 
trees to grow which should bear ftuit of pure 
gold. The experiment might be easily tried, and 
bis majesty might not lose the opportunity ; so, 
accompanied bv his prime minister, his courtiers, 
and chief priest, he went with the thief to a place 
■elected near the city wall, where the latter per- 
fbrmed a series of' solemn incantations. 'This 
done, the condemned man produced a piece of 
gold, and declared that if it should be planted it 
would produce a tree, every branch of which 
would bear gold. "But," he added, * this must 
be put into tne ground by a band that has never 
been stained by a dishonest act. My hand is not 
•Imu, therefore I pass it to your majesty." The 
king took the piece of gold, but besiuted*. Finally 
be said : " I remember in my younger duys that 1 
often filched money from my father's treasury, 
which was not mine. 1 have repented of the sin, 
but yet I hardly dare say my nand is clean. I 
pass it^ therefore, to my prime minister." The 
latter, after a very brief consid^^tion, answered : 
"It were a pity to break a charm by a possible 
blunder. I receive taxes from the people. How 
ean I be sore that I have remaiiied perfectly 
bcnest? I must give it to the governor of our 
eitadel." '* No. no," cried the sovemor, drawiuff 
back; "remember that I have the serving out <^ 



pay and provisions to the soldiers. Let the high 
priest plant it." And the high priest said : . " V uu 
forget; I have the collecting of tithes atd dis- 
bursement of sacrifices." At length the thief 
exclaimed : " Your majesty, I thiuk it is bt t er 
for society that all five of us should be banged, 
since it is found that rot an honest man can bo 
found amone us." In spite of the lamentable ex- 
posure, the king laughed ; and so pleased was be 
at the thiefs cunning expedient, that he granted 
him a pardon. 



£L liittlo Bomance. 

Twioa a week he came to the kitchen-door of 
the big house, his willing hands nnd arms bur- 
dened with baskets of crispy lettuce and radishes. 
Seas fresh and cool from the vincM, and grjat 
elidous rolls of sweet, new-mode hotter. He 
was only a farmer's boy, with tanned fnce, and 
bright, honest blue eyes, wearing a linen blouse 
and a palm-leaf hat; but ho'had a voice that was 
deep and cheery, and a lanc^h that somehow carried 
one beyond the brick wolls ot the city to green 
fields starred with daisies, and to gardens wet 
with dew sparkling in the early sunshine. 

He was shrewd, too, driving sharp bargains, 
and crying up his merchandise in a wuy that 
showed him no novice in the art of selling. His 
name— I had almost forgotten that— was Jerry 
Roberts. 

Of course the big house of which I speak was 
not Ibe only one at which he made semi-weekly 
calls. His custom was quite extensive, and every 
one liked the fresh-faced yoqih to deal with; but 
at this particular place Jerry came to the one ro- 
mance of his Hfe. One, 1 say, because he was 
of the steadfast kind, and accepted the first reve- 
lation that came to his heart as a final one, and 
looked no further. He was content with his first 
jewel, taking it to his bosom for all time— nay, for 
the eternities beyond, since time is but the tirst 
step toward it. It was unlike all others because 
he had found it; above all others— brighter and 
sweeter—because it was his, and bis only. 

The owner of the stately home was Mr. Isaac 
Richards, a man of reputed wealth. His family 
consisted of himself, wife, and four daughters.' 
The father was a quiet, reserved man, devoted to 
his business, as he needs must be; the mother 
was say and fashionable, with an eye to splendid 
matches for her daughters, and the daughters 
themselves, their ages ranging from eighteen to 
twenty-four years respectively, were, with one 
exception, chips of the mother block. It is with 
the exception that I have to do. Miss Julia, Hat- 
tie and Frances belonged to the "hills of ants." 
which Emerson writes of — " the more the 
worse." They dressed, danced, and sane, were 
f^ of wishv-wasby sentimentalism, and had a 
horror of all humanitv that did not " eat of the 
roses and sleep in the filler of life." 

But one daughter — the youngest and latest— was 
of altogether different mold. Her good sense 
divided at once the false and the true, and she per- 
sistently clung to the better. She did outrageous 
things— shocked mamma, and shocked her fasnion- 
able sisters. She knew no operas, but saoff rusty 
ballads and good old-fashioned hymns. She was 
for ever driving into miserable 'streets, finding 
wretched families starving and dyiuff. The ser- 
, vants of the household poured into ner ears the 
stories of their lives^ roseate or otherwise. She 
obeyed to a letter Gail Hamilton's injunction (alas, 
that it should so seldom h^ obeyed I J, to "see if 
there may not be something in common between 
yon and your washerwoman, vour seamstress, 
vour chamber-maid, your cook.'* She made the 
kitohen-maid's trooks, mended the ooaohman's 
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ftloTeB, and hemmed his haDdkerohiefi, tnd in 
biff checked apron, her arms bare to the dimpled 
elbows, went down into the cook-room, and stirred 
cakes and whisked np custards. 

It was in the ooolc's realm thatMaffipe first met 
Jerry Roberts—the fresh-faced yonth with a soft 
down Inst sprio^ng upon his upper lip. She was 
deep In a pudding mystery, her curly head bent 
low oyer a oook-oooL her arms bare, her soft 
curls tied back from her face by a bright-hued 
ribbon. Jerry looked ttt her in round-eyed 
wonder. Some upper servant sent down to assist 
Hannah for a while, he thought. Then be began 
to unpack his baskets, casting furtive glances at 
her every now and then. I^okins at her, he for- 
got what he was doms, and was Drought to his 
senses by dropping a big green cabbage into an 
earthen dish of cream. 

*' That comes of not keeping your eyes where 
they belong," Hannah said, crustily. 

*] Beg your pardon,*' Jerry said, blushing like 

Maggie looked np, her eyes full of roguish light. 
Her curls bad two or three spatteis of white cream 
upon them, and her wide white apron had received 
a plentiful sprinkling. 

^* Two quarts of cream spoiled,'* Hannah said, 
attempting to assume a displeasure that was not 
genuine. 

" Oh, ni make that up to you !" Jerry an- 
swered. ** I can do it as well as not." 

"No, there is no need of that," spoke up 
Haggie, poUine the dripping cabbage trov$ the 
pan. ** It isn't hurt a bit, and if it was, why, what 
of it? The loss is no serious injury to any one, 
isitr 

Hannah shook her head, and muttered some- 
thing about carelessness and extravagance all in 
a breath, then the fall of Jerry's lumps of butter 
upon the kitchen-floor turned her attention in a 
new direction. 

"Jerry Roberts, are jou bewitched? What 
with dropping caboageB into the cream, and put- 
ting your DuUer upoa the floor, I should judge 
you were well-ni^h crazy !" 

Jerry had nothing to sav. He was down with 
Haffgie upon the floor, gathering up the stamped 
rolb of butter. 

** Not hurt a bit, Hannah. Now, jou see what 
an advantage there is in having a clean floor," 
laughed Magsie, smiling up in(o Jerry's face with 
pleasant good-humor. 

" Thank you," he said, in a low tone, then red- 
dened at his own temerity. 

"Why, bless the blushing creature 1" thought 
Maggie, turning again to her pudding, and won- 
denng whatever made country bojs so bashful. 

A moment after, when Jerry tip-toed into the 
kitchen again, and dropped a little bouquet of 
mignonneUe and rosebuds into her lap, she 
changed her tune, and wondered how countrv 
bovs would be so bold. But the flowers she took 
to her own room, and placed them in water. 

Thb, then, was the beginning. I can't begin to 
chronicle their meetings after this, nor tell just 
how rapidly their innocent friendship progressed, 
or when friendship grew to a tenderer and deeper 
feeling: but I know that Maggie's room grew to 
be a little bower of bright blossoms, that in time 
she was served with uie most luscious fruits — 
crimson strawberries set in green leaves and 
flowers, rustic baskets of cherries and plums; 
and, in return. Jerry went homeward, after his 
semi-weekly visits, freighted with the newspapers 
of the day and week, and the best magazines of 
the times. He found himself the happv possessor 
of books of which he had done nothing but dream, 
and which were like dew to his thirsty mind. 

In the very midst cf all this happiness and 
healthy content, just as Maggie was planning to 



visit Jerry's h^me in the clean, wide, market- 
wagon, that she might see the fount fW>m wfaiob 
so much that was good (Jerry in particular) was 
constantly flowing— iust m the midst of it all, I 
say. Dame Hannim, listening to the admonitionn 
of^her uneasy conscience, which she had long 
been trying to satisfy and quiet, went to Mrs. 
Richards, and unbosomed herself. 

Mrs. Richards was at a novel, and had rust been 
reading of the faithful love of a poor pleoeian for 
a beautiful girl above him in rank and station. 
Her heart was very soil over the tale, just as IT 
was over suffering— in a book— and when she 
looked np to the staid old servant, her face wore 
an unusual expression of soft and tender pitj. 
It boded well, thought Hannah, who, to tell the 
truth, had been growing young again watching the 
course of a true love that ran, for the nonce, per> 
fectly smooth. 

" I am afraid I must speak to yon of young 
Miss Ma^e," be^n Hannah. 

Mrs Richards laid down her book with a sigh. 
Maegie was a trial to her. 

*^What has she been doing now ? amazing yon 
in the kitchen with her repeated stirrings and 
concoctings?" 

"Oh, no: nothing of the sort. It's always 
pleasant to nave her -about. She's just Kke sun- 
shine to me." 

"Well, what then?" 

"Why, it's about the young gardener who 
brings the vegetables and butter ; she seems to be 
thinking a great deal of him, and I know he is 
very fond or her." 

"The young gardener I What I the clodhopper 
in the brown frock who sells beans and peas and 
cucumbers?" asked Mrs. Richards, rising with a 
flushed face. 

•* The same." 

" How long have you thought this thing?" 

" For some time, though I've not been sure." 

"The low-lived tastes of that giril" cried the 
fashionable mother. "So much comes of her 
father allowingr her such perfect liberty in every- 
thing— letting ner go and come without asking^ 
permitting her to go among the miserable poor 
and vile, till she has no taste Tor anything besides. 
Now, it will end in disgrace— terrible disgraee." 



Hannah trembled, tor her mistress was in a 
violent rage. 

" Send her to me. I want to get at the bottom 
ol it all." 

And Maggie was sent to her mother. She csme 
up the wide stairs, singing : 

**Ccfne and see the t^ teait (kl tng. 
For the Autumn now is caOlng ; 
Come and seo the smiling vine 
How iff golden dusters shine.** 

** Apropos^** sneered Mrs. Richards, as ribe en- 
tered the room. " Did you learn tnat seng of 
your young huckster?" 

Maggie looked at her in wide-eyed wonder 

" I cton't know what you mean, mamma?* 

'' It means that I know all about your flirtatiOQ 
with the low-lived fellow that comes tothekitcheD 
to bring vegetables and butter." 

" He ui not low-lived," she answered, in a lew 
tone. 

"What is he, then?" i 

" He is honest and true 

"And your lover?" 

Maggie was silent. 

" Hi^e you anting to sar for yonraelf— any 
excnse to offer lor the insult you fa^Te throms 
upon your family by this/r4< flirtation of yoorsf 

" I nave insulted no one. If things were leeked 
at as they should be, it would be seen thai I hare 
only honored yon." 

At this Mrs. Richards grew white with rtgt» 
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Bbe lore up And down her room. paUins at the 
beli» And wriDging her hands. She sent for her 
trio of dutiful daughters ; she dbpatohed a aerrant 
to Mr. Richarda's oflSce, asking him to oome home 
immediately ; then she threw herself down quite 




shocked as though their sister had drtren adagsei 
to some innocent heert, and must expiate ner 
crime upon the gallows. Had she not stabbed 
their pnde, played with their good names, when 
ahe ignored the rulings of sooietr, and dared obey 
the instinets and teachings of conscience and 
heart? A Richards stooping to a dealer of cab- 
bages, and owninff him as lov^er 1 Why, she muat 
be shut up, and have bars across her windows ; 
she must be fed on bread and water, and not 
allowed to look upon a human face until she re- 
pented of her misdeeds. Then ther shot such 
Bcomfol looks at the poor girl I Passing her. thej 
held back their trailing dresses aa if fearful that 
her touch was contaminating. Oh, these fair 
creatures, used to only the satin and yelret of life, 
derdoped wonderful resources of torture and 
torment, till Mr. Richards, on comiuff, found 
Maggie white and wild-ejed, like some beautiful 
creature at bay. 

<' What is itf ' he asked, looking in alarm fhnn 
one to the other. 

** I can't tell it," began mamma. " Bome one 
else must do it.*' 

The three dutifuls looked akeaoh other with a 
mute inquirr in their eyes as to which of them 
should speak. Miss Julia was the eldest, and 
clearing ber throat, she began, " Oh, papa I" when 
Maggie sprang across the room, and threw her 
arms about her father's neck, soobing as though 
her heart would break. 

** What is itf asked papa, bending down to 
kiss her heated forehead. 

** Let me tell it to you myself, please," began 
Maggie. ''Let us go down to tlxe library where 
we can be all a)one." 

Mrs. Richards arose, bristling with dignity. 

** Mr. Richards, Tou must in this thing be firm 
« well as stem. U is time that jrour OTer-indulg- 
ence should cease. Let Maggie tell her story 
here." 

She got between ber husband and the door^ aa 
if to enioroe obedience to ber request. 

Mr. Richards was a quiet man, with deep, power- 
ful eyes. It was seldom that he waa aroused. 
He kept himself away from the jars of the family 
as much as possible, and little Maggie was the 
only household companion that he had. He 
wound his arm around the girl's waist, and ad- 
Tanced toward the door. 

"Now, Mr. Richards " began madame, in a 

deprecatory tone. 

'' Stand aside, if you please," the husband an- 
swered, raisiug his eyes to her face. She saw her 
master, and mored away without a word. 

" She is just like him, and she'll gain the daj," 
sobbed mamma, as the door dosed. ** We are 
disgraoed for erer 1" 

What occurred in the library that morning was 
nerer discorered by an outsiaer. The interyiew 
was two hours in length, and at its expiration Mr. 
Richards left the room, closing and locking the 
4oor after him, and putting the Key in his pocket. 
In answer to his wife's inquiring look (for she 
could not muster up courage enough to ask a 
direct question), he remarked that Maggie was 
▼err weary, and must not be disturbed. And, 
further than this, he did not oome to the subject 
that had created such an excitement in his well- 
ordered household. His conclusions he held in 



silenoe, but to his youngest daughter be was ten- 
derer than eyer before. 

The following morming Mr. Jerry Roberts was 
informed in curt tones that his yegetables were 
no lonser wanted at the Richards mansion ; also, 
that IThe was caught hanging around the place, 
he would be dealt with aa low-uyed fellows sooula 
always bO'-handed oyer to the polios. Jerry took 
his lettuoe and butter back to ois wagon, cooked 
back his anger and his tears together, and went 
on his waj wearily. But waa he beaten, and did 
he giye up like a whipped cur at the first angry 
** Begone "t Not be. Digging the soil, training 
roses, and gathering fruit hM not made him a 
coward. His yery employment had taught him 
steady, indomitable peraeyerance. If the worms 
ruined his cherries one year, he did not cut down 
bis trees, and call them useless. He was sorry 
for the failure, but went on working and hoping 
for next year's crop. In the face of late and 
early frosty blight, worms, bugs and rot, he won 
his successes, and he had learned the lesson to a 
good purpose. 

What! giye up Maggie because her father was 
rich, ber usters prouo, and because her mother 
had treated him as though he were a dog t Not a 
bit of it 1 He loyed Magi^ie. and she loyed him. 
He had a good home to take ner to, and if he kept 
on about nis business steady and honest, in a few 
years he oould win an independence. He did not 
doubt himself for a minute. He was young and 
strong, and be loyed. She should not be ashamed 
of him, either. He already had a fair education, 
and beicause he could not graduate fh>m a col- 
lege, he need not be an ignoramus. Knowledge 
was eyerywhere, and books were almost as free 
as the air. So, haying plenty of '* clear grit," the 
boy shut his teeth down upon " neyer giye up," 
and held firm. 

And Maggie— well, it was a harder thing for 
ber I Sbenhad so much to contend with day by 
day. She was watched, snubbed and inBoItea^ 
and knew neither rest nor comfort saye in heir 
father's presenoe. She was not allowed to make 
her yisits to the poor unattended. She could net 
walk alone, or go out shopping, without haying 
her footsteps dogged. So, from a bright, laugi:t- 
ing giri, she grew sober-eyed and liatless— a weaiy 
look for eyer upon her pretty features. 

Then a loyer came to her. and there was great 
rejoicing ; for he was one or her own station, and 
represented a good round million. True, be had 
seen the world— run the scale of yice up and 
down, and down and up, till it was all as familiar 
as A 6 0. At nineteen he had kept a mistress, 
and at twenty -one it was rumored about that he 
had been guilty of a darker sin than that But 
he was handsome as a prince, gracefVil, ready- 
witted, kept his fast horses, baa done Europe, 
and was now ready to take to himself the purest 
women that he could find. Looking about him, 
he saw and admired Maggie. Uer sisters wm« 
more stylish, be knew, but they bad been out teo 
long, and, for his immaculate bosom, be wanted a 
flower whose yelvet petals were unsoiled by soci- 
e^s contact. And ne found it, the sweet wood- 
yiolet, in the yery shadow of hot-house heliotropes 
and tube-roses. 

And Maggie? She made sport of him oon- 
stently, ana read him through and throuffh at the 
first look. She left his cosuy bouquete u> wither 
on the parlor-tebles. When he made pretty loye- 
speeches to her, she looked him straight in the 
face, and silenced him. He grew te oe despe- 
rately in earnest He haunted the Richards 
mansion at all hours of the day. He dined there, 
and, when it pleased him, sopped there. He left 
his dissipations^ and allowea his right hand to 
forget its cunning of card and dice. Mrs. Rich- 
ard encouraged him with motheriy smiles, the 
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sisters treated bim like a well-Ioved brother, and 
Mafcgie flouted bim and cot him. 80 for many 
days the si. nation stood. 

At last a deeper shadow gathered over tbe 
Toung girl's heart. Her mother whispered it in 
her ear, at first, that her father's business bad 
been unsuccessful, and that, unless some nn- 
looked-lor aid came to bim, he must be a bank- 
rupt. There would be no Tisits to fashionable 
resorts that Summer ^ no generons outlay of 
money for laces and silks. They mnst^ for the 
present, live closely and prudently. Tnere was 
no telling bow soon* absolute poverty might come. 
** Fni sure I don't care for fine dresses," Mag^ 
gie answered ; " and as for Newport, mamma, 1 
was never there but once, yon know, and then I 
found it a teriible bore." 

"Your tastes are very strange, Maggie. I'm 
sure, I can't tell where they come from ; out TOur 
sisters enjoy gay life, and vou ought to feel for 
them, when they are deprived of it." 

'* Indeed, I'm sorry ; out that won't help things 
any. I can't do anything for them." 

'^'Are yoD quite sure of that, Maggie— quite 
■nreY" 

"Quite surel" looking up wondcringly into 
mamma's face. " Do you know of any way for 
me to help ibem f" 
^*IdoP^ mamma answered, witb^mpbasis. 
"How?" 

" By marrying a man who oommands bis wealth 
by thousands— one who worships you, and would 
most gladlv lift the weight from your father's 
shoulders. '^ 

** Yon mean I can do this by marrying John 
Burton?" 
'• I do." 

** Ton wish me to sell myself— for I detest tbe 
fellow— that my sisters may live in ease, and go 
to fashionable watering-places ! Oh, mamma l''^ 
** Bui it's tbe best match in the city, child." 
" It wonid be tbe worst match, for T hate him." 
" Well, well, sav no more about it. If this is 
TOur pretended devotion to your father, why, 
there's no use in wasting words over it." 
•* I'll talk with pana."^ 

*♦ Not (or the world I He does not wish yon to- ■ 
know anything of it." 

Maggie looked her mother's face over sharply. 
She was a keen little reader, and she aomenow 
felt that son)e:hinfc was not quite right here. In 
other words, it looked a little as though mamma 
was tryinic to humbug her. 

8be went up to her room, to think it over by 
herself. She was just curling heruelf down in a 
big rocker, when Hunnab tapped at the door. 
HHunah had a very peculiar way of rapping and 
calling at the same moment, so that no one mis- 
took her when she demanded admittance. 8be 
came in all of a flurry, with one big red hand 
tneked away under the folds of her while apron. 

"I can't' help it, for the life of me. Miss Mag- 
gie; I'll have to ftive this to you, ii 1 lose my 
placs (or ir. The boy be do beg so hard, and you 
go lagging around witn such a sorry face, that I 
can't help it; so there I" and she dropped a small 
white envelope in Maggie's lap. 

*< Oh, bless yon, Hannah 1 If I ever do have a 
nice Htt e home of my own, just see if I don't 
r. member this of you.'^ 

•*lhey do say that Mr. Jerry will make a rich 
man some time. Miss Maggie. He doesn't come 
in 00 the wagon any more. He hires a man for 
that. He comes in once a week, just to look afier 
things. But if it should be found out that I 
brought this letter, miss, why, I shall just stand 
to it that I didn't do it." 
" What, tell a lie« Hannah 1" 
** Oh, yes 1 Poor women, like me, can't afford 
to pn( on high airs, and tell tbe truth, when we 



get jammed Into a Ugbt place, and so we lie, and 
get out of it. God forgives us for it. He knows 
we have to earn our bread and bntter. Perbapa 
you'd oare to answer this? 'Cause if yon do, 
he'll be past tbe comer of tbe street in two hours, 
and I'll take it around to him. He's looking as 
straight and ban' some this morning as a popple- 
tree." 

That night, when Papa Richards came home 
from his office, he found a sad, weary little face 
awaiting him in tbe library. Tbe blue eyes lacked 
their usual merry light, and the pretty mouth was 
drawn at the comers in a sad. nopeless ezprea- 
sion. Poor Maggie had had a areadful day of it, 
and now, at its close, her mind was fairly made 
up— she would «ave ber father, if she had to sell 
her-^elf to do it. So when Mr. Richards was well 
settled in his armchair, comfoi table in dressing- 
gown and slippers, she sprang into his arms, juti 
as thev do in plays, put her arms dose abont his 
neck, 'and, in a hjsterical voice, half choked with 
tears, cried out, ** I'll do it, papa— I'll do anj- 
thing to save von !" 

Pupa took the clinging arms from his neck, and 
tried to look into the tear-wet face. 

" What will you do, Pettie ? What have I done 
to need saving*?" 

'*ril marry John Burton, to keep yon firom 
being bankrapt." 

Papa looked pnzzled, then a little alarmed. 
Had tbe dear child gone crazy? 

** What do vou mean. Maggie ? What put snch 
an idea as that in vour neaoT Why, my Dusinesa 
is as safo as tbe Hflls : and if it were not, I woald 
not give my little sit 1 to a wora-ont row, to save 
it (rom going to tbe lowest depths of— damna- 
tion." 

Papa was almost on tbe verge of swearing hers, 
but he saved i imself by a strong effort. 

The girl drew a long hreatb. 

"Then, let it go; don't sav anything mora 
about it. It was all a mistake.''^ 

But the good man's face was like a rising thon- 
der-cloud : 

** 1 must have it all, girlie. Every word of ii— 
clear to the bottom." 

He fixed his stem eves on Moggie's face, and 
she dared not disobey bim. It all came out — tbe 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

When it was tnrough with, he arose, setting 
Maggie into a chair, as though she haa been a 
baby. He was angry away down to his boota^ 
and the giH was tboroaghly scared. 

•* Now, by the good Lord, this is too much 1" 
he said. '* I've stood this thing Ions enough, for 
tbe sake of keeping peace in the family. 1^1 take 
tbe reins in my own hands for a while, and show 
them where I can drive. I'll bepn, by ordering 
John Burton to leave the house; I'll end, by mar- 
rying yon to your young cowboy." 

" Oh, no, papa I Doo*t call faiim that." 

**Never mind what I call him. I mean all right. 
Dry up vour face, and come to the parlor with 
me. I'll show them a straight, plain game, with- 
out any • ways that are dark.' Come r' 

Manima Kicbards, the trinity daughters, and 
Mr. Burton w«>re in the parlor. Papa walked 
square into thoir laug(hiog midst, for all the world 
like a big bombshell juat readv to bnmt. 

" Madame," bo began, addressing Mrs. Rioh- 
aMs, ** in precisely four weeks Irom this evening, 
our 3'oungeit daug^hter will be married to Mr. 
Jerry Koberfs. It is my desire that you should 
have everything in readiness, for her wedding 
will be in her own father's house. She will not 
be forced to an elopement. More than all, I wi^ 
to have her treatea kindly and with doe reapocti 
while she remains at home." 

So eaying, he bowed, and turned to leave the 
room. Mrs. Richards burst into violent weeping. 
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Miss Jnlit fftrnted, ortiied fo, and Hr. Burton 
Bupported her. Miss Huttie took to high tragedy, 
and vowed nbe would not stay at home to witness 
so disgraceful a thing. Miss Frances flashed her 
ejes, and walked up and down the room, as 
tnougfa she had a hurricane at her back. 

The remark of Miss Hattie aroused the ire of 
Papa Richards. He turned agan, and spoke in 
bis strongest tones : 

** If cither of mj daughters absents herself from 
her sister's wedding, sEe shall nerer step inside 
of my doors again. / wiil t( obeyed /" 

Well, the storm came to an end, as all storms 
do. Mamma took a soothing-powder, and went 
to bed. The girls raged a while, and then cooled 
down to talk about shopping. John Burton went 
oti; and got drunk. What else could he do ? And 
that wedding was a success. Mr. Roberts looked 
and acted the gentleman. No sign of his former 
occupation clung to bim. Of cabbage and 'taters 
he carried no scent. While Maggie^ bless her! 
was as bright and cheery as the morning— all the 
clouds gone. 

" Tell me about this gentleman ! He is so 
handsome," whispered an old dowager in Mamma 
Richards' s ear. ** How quiet you kept it I" 

Mamma coughed into her handkerchief, put on 
fier best dignity, and answered : 

" He is a son ot one of the leading agriculturists 
of New Jersey— trom an old, o la family. Yes, 
quite handsome ; and we were quiet, because 
Maggie wished to be." 

Papa Richards heard this, and found it hard 
work to keep a straight face. 

" But how about Burton ?'* persisted the dow- 
Eiger. 

"Ob, where there are three or four daughters 
in a family, it is not alwavs easy to tell which is 
the particular attraction l'^ 

'•True," answered Madame Columbine; and 
started off to tell her friends t&at John Burton 
was engaged to one of the bride's sisters. 

Ensaged or not, be married one before six 
oionths were pasf. 

Of course, tor Mr. and Mrs. Roberts there was 
snly sunshine, roses, honey and cream — no 
ikimmed milk ; and Hannah lUed with them. 



A Bnmbug of Neatness* 

Charles D. Warner, in his new book, '* Saun- 
terings," thus ventilates one of the stock 
'sights" of Holland: 

•* We drove out tive miles to Broek, the clean 
village : across the Y, up the canal, over flatness 
fattened. Broek is a humbug, as almost all show- 
places are. A wooden little village on a stagnant 
sanal, into ithich carriages do not drive, and 
nrhere the front doors of the houses are never 
)pen ; a dead, uninteresting place, neat, but not 
)a|teeially pretty, where you are snown into one 
^tmse got up tor the purpose, which looks inside 
like a crockery shop, and has a still little garden 
erith box-trained shapes of animals and furniture. 
k roomy-breeched young Dutchman, whose trow- 
sers went up to his necl, and bis hat to^ a peak, 
walked before us in slow, cow-like fashion, ana 
showed us the i)lace, especially some horrid pleas- 
are- grounds, with an image of an old man read- 
ing m a Summer-house, and an old couple, in a 
;ott»ge, who sat at a table and worked, or ate, 1 
forget which » by clock-work ; wliile a dog barked 
i)y the same means* In a pond was a wooden 
jwan sitting on a stick, the water having receded, 
ind leftftbTgh and dry. Yet the trip is worth while 
for the view of the country and the people on the 
way ; men and wom^n towing boats on the canals ; 
Lhe red-tiled houses paintea jgreen, and in the 
iiBtance, the villages^ with their spires and pleas- 



ing mixture of brown, green and red tints, are 
very picturesque. The best thing that I saw, 
however, was a traditional Dutchman, walking on 
the high bank of a canal, with soft ha^ short pipe, 
and breeches that came to the armpits above, and 
a little below the knees, and were broad enough 
about the seat and thighs to carry his, no doubt, 
nuuierous family. He made a fine figure agaiiist 
the .skv." 



Scolding* 

ScoLDiKQ is mostly a habit. There is not much 
meaning to it. It is often the result of nervous- 
ness, and an irritable condition of both mind and 
body. A person is tired, or annoyed at some 
trivial cause, and forthwith commences finding 
fault with everything and everybody in reach. 

Scolding is a habit very easily formed. It is 
astonishing how soon one who indulges in it at 
qU becomes addicted to it, and confirmed in it. 
It is an unreasoning and unreasonable habit. 
Persons who once get in the way of scolding, 
always find something to scold about. If there 
wag nothing else, they would fall a-scolding at 
the mere absence of anything to scold at. U is 
an extremely disagreeable habit. The constant 
rumbling of distant thunder, caterwaulinss, or a 
baud-organ under one's window, would oe less 
unpleasant. 

The habit is contagious. Once introduced inta 
a family, it is pretty certain, in a short time, to 
afiect all the members. If one of them begins 
always finding fault about something, or nothing, 
the others are apt very soon to take it up, and a 
verv unnecessary bedlam is created. 

Feople in the country more readily fall into tbo 
habit of scolding than people in town. We sup- 

Sose it is because they have less to occupy and 
ivert their attention. "Women contract the habit 
more frequently than men. This may be because 
they live more in the house, in a contincd and 
heated atmosphere, very trying to the nervous 
system and the health in generd ; and it may be, 
partly, that their natures are more susceptible, 
and their sensitiveness more easily wounded. 
Women ate sometimes called divine; but a scold- 
ing woman never seems divine. But we will say 
no more on the subject, or some pretty creature 
may feel inclined to scold us for what we say- 
about scolding. 

^^ 

The dOimerla Real, at Madrld.^ 

The Armeria Real at Madrid is one of the finest 
armories in the world. I never saw anything 
iu the least approaching the variety and exquisite 
workmanship of its contents (says a lecent visitor 
to the Spanish capital)^ the only drawback to onr 
enjoyment of them ansing— as usual — from the- 
impossibility of doing justice to more than a few 
objects, during the time we were able to stay 
there. 

The room, being long and narrow— two hundred 
and twenty-seven feet by thirty-six— is admirably 
adapted lor its purpose, and the eflect on entering 
is most striking, when^ after mounting a dars 
staircase, you emerge into that stately gallery, 
and find youi-sell in the presence of those memo- 
rials of Spain's prosperous days— when her troops 
were the best in the world— stretching out before 
you in long perspective. Around us hung armor 
of every shape and device, from the plainest suit 
of the common man-at-arms, up to the profusciy- 
omamented panoply of noblemen and princes; 
while lances and spears, swords and pikos, mus- 
kets and pistoU, gleamed in bright array on every 
side. 

Viewed simply at an accumulation of art- 
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objects, this collection of warlike pleoishiDg is 
marireloua ; nor can anything produce a more Tor- 
cible conviction of the all-pervading influence of 
Art during the Renaissance period than the smgn- 
lar fact that, in the region most hostile, as is sup- 
posed, to her verv existence — the battle-field 
— she has achieved some of her most enduring 
tnumphs. The warrior of that day went out to 
battle, not only protected from many of its dan- 
gers, but clothed with apparel of almost imperish- 
able beauty; and Vulcan*s craft became again, 
as in Homeric days, the handmaid of poetry and 
grace. 

Tb^se magnificent suits, on which the armorers 
of Milan and Germany exhausted the choicest 
resources of their skiL,' are not mere creations of 
Apt, serving no other purpose than to give proof 
of her boundless powers. They have all done 
actual service m the midst 

•• of phimed troop, and the big wars. 

That make ambition virtue /' 
and were worn, not by nameless soldiers, but by 
such men of renown as the Great Captain. Gon- 
salvo de Cordova, Columbus, Cortez, Charles V., 
and his son, the victor of Lepauto, whose named 
are consecrated in history. 

The room contained, besides, a goodly dispUy 
rf banners, mauy of them won from the infidel at 
Granada and Lepanto ; with two ur three Union- 
Jacks, taken, we conjectured, from Nelson at Vera 
Cruz, the sight of which, in the land of Talarera, 
Salamanca, and Vittoria, made ns smile. 



John Vance's Vietifli. 

I WAS only a companion, that nondescript so 
of thing, which is neither high enoash nor lo 
enough tor special attention, and whicb, by inte 
fenng with nobody, is let alone by everybody^. I w: 
employed br Miss Maud Montague, the banghi 
heiress of Ulenhurst, who once in a while cond 
soended to be lonely ; but who, the majority 
the time, preferred my active servioe in the et 
broidery, letter-writing and fancy-work line, 
my companionship ; and of this, to tell tbe tmi 
I was very glad. — 

Miss Montague was not one whom, under ai 
circumstances, I would have chosen for a friew 
and in the lowly position I then occupied, si 
was even more distasteful than she would ba^ 
been ordinarily. Not that she was reallj nnkin 
She was prouo, and her pride hurt me the moi 
as my birth and positio n were in every respe 
quite equal to her own. 

She never suspected this, however — nev 
dreamed that the cold, apparently shy Milhce 
Worth was anything save the needy girl si 
represented herself. Once, when especial 
ennuyeey Miss Montague had aei^ned to sak: 

*' Have vou always lived in Woodvillet" 

Woodville was a little village from which I h 
obtained my credentials, or, rather, testimonu 
of character, fitness, etc. Some of father's c 
friends were there, and to them 1 had applied f 
" references/' after I decided to take this step. 
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■'Ka/' J ansireriMl, timtb fully, *' I haTe ooK*' 
Perfijekp?! my taciturntty diHCoura^^d her, per- 
biip^ Abe waa ri^illj nticrJ/ iodiffereot i bwt, al 
)k«7 ntl^^ tlukt vriu thft Crat Aad ciak tifnc idte ever 
«vi!ieed »ny ipitc^rcddC fa mj' past lifp, 



Ono Jay, Jiisl in tho earS/ Sprin;?^ iLr • 
mcined me (o ft^r ratfm^ 

" Millieerit/' inid nhe— it aIwats flailed m 
U»T"e ber ftddr^a me bj my Cbrutitit names : 
I b«d como to b#r s;i MUlieent Worth, $iiid 
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would fts soon bare thought of Ctttling her coacb« 
maD Mr. Flanitj, as of appending a "miss" to 
either mj first or last name—** 1 expect a visitor 
from the city bjr the noon train. Tell J oho to bitch 
the bays to the buggy, and go direetlj to the 
depot and wait there tor Mr. John Vance " . 

** mr, who r" I interrupted, with a gasp — quite 
startled out of my usual composure by the sound 
of tliSe taoniliar name. 

" Mr. John Vance !'* she repeated, impatiently. 
" yibj, girl, what is the matter with you V view- 
ing, with erident astonishment, my blank face — 
I kn»w k mast hare been blank. '* YOu look as 
if Fd been telling you some distresbing piece of 



" (lb, it's nothins." C replied, with a very poor 
atteut at nonchalance. ** Only I once knew a 
man^ the name of Vance— that's all.*' 

** KmsII. one thing is certain," she rejoined, 
oarelessly. *' You never knew him, for he » been 
in Europe these ten ye;.rs, and was only a boy of 
fourteen or tiftean when be lett America.*' 

Tbis was all! wanted to know. Thisjnan was 
the aaae one 1 hud come to Glenhurst to avoid ; 
and llall-iiicUned to laugh, and lialf-inclined to 
ery,1 gare the order to the coachman, and then 
set niyself to calmly reviewing the situation. 

I, Milticent Worth Bumside, had run away 
from home, for the simple reason thai I did not 
wish to meet John Vance; had taken all the 
trouble and humiliation of seeking this j)osition 
with a stranger, because, if visiting with a friend, 
my wbereabonts might be made known ; had, even 
for the purpose of greater safety, discarded mr 
family Dttme->of which 1 was justJy nroud — and, 
now,- here he was bearing straight down to my 
retreat. 

MThy did I run away from him ? . Well, it is a 
long rtory ; but his lather and mine were dear 
friends, and in our childhood bad decided that 
Joha SAd I should Join the two old houses of 
Vanee and Ba-*nside'. Both had died yearsoeiore ; 
bat their wishes were understood facts, and as 
soon ae news anired of Mr. Vance's intended re- 
turn to America, everybody at Burpside Hall was 
is a/vnortf. 

1 bad three maiden aunts, who, for lack of 
other nearar relatives, I had at^cepted as guard- 
ians, boaaekeepers. chaperontB, or whatever else 
a wealitrv 3'oun^ heiress might be supposed to 
ne^d. These, ol course, lived with me, and as aU 
their matrimonial ambitions (oi me settled in this 
Vance scheme^ I, an mdependent young woman, 
with eoosdentioiis scruples againi-t marrying to 
order, mav be suppbsed to, have led quite* an un- 
eemfortable life tne few days I remained at home 
after learning of his expected return. Aunt Pa- 
tienoe went after the aressmakers. She bad a 
genuine respect for tine feathers. Aunt Prudence 
attempted te initiate me into the mvstcHes of 
housekeeping. Young men of " her day " liked 
young women who could make themselves useful. 
And Aant Per everance — bless her old argu- 
mentatire soul 1— went conscientiously to the 
work of convincing me of my utter folly, in ob- 
joeting to their kindly-meant plans. 

Well, to cut a long story snort, I saw that the 
design of my well-intentioned relatives was to 
pat me on exhibition ; and finally, losing all 
pptience, I took the matter into my own bands 
one night, and left Bumside Hall. Of course I 
left a note— rather a senseless afi'air, it was, too— 
to the effect that 1 would return when John 
Vance had either died, married, or returned to 
Burope, but not one moment before ; and— welL 
thatfaiOioataH. ' . ' 

That afternoon John Vance-' oame. • I watched 
hfas, from my window, as he alighted from the 
;y. Tall, straighl and athletlo was he, with a 
. smooth. fiHM irbioh wouM iuvre been ahoioit 



boyish but for the str.ngth and power manifest 
in the dark qvcs and finely -chiseleci mouth. AJto- 

f ether, 1 liked his looks— although i would^net 
ave conledsed it, even to mysell. 

I prepared mvsclf lor tea, that evenine, in coa- 
a'derabie trep elation. Not that { leared his dis- 
covering my identity — I knew there was not the 
slightest danger of thatr-but it is not pleasimt to 
be obliged to tace a main from whom rou have 
most unccremmiiously run away, even if be 
doesn't know woo you are ; but I put on my most 
indifferent air, ana talked bravely dcwn into the 
tea-room, within sixty seconds atter the ringing 
of the bell. 

''Miss Worth— Mr. Vance!" said Miss Mob- 
tague, coldly. «. 

I know she would have evaded the introdoctSon, 
had it been possible, but even a companion cannot 
be utterly ignored. 

Mr. Vance had ver}' dark eyes, of the tell-tale 
kind— that is to say, they were correct mir> 
rors of his Amotions— and at thai moment I could 
hare swoa|,l saw recucniition reflected in them. 
I dropped my eyes with a flush, which I telt, and 
am sure he saw'; but, if so, he made no sign, for 
when I lifted ibem again, he was talking easily 
with Miss Montague ; and after one look at his 
placid, inditlerent face, I knew that I roust hare 
been mistaken, for how covld be recognize me? 

*• Why did you not come before, "Conain Johnf* 
asked his hoste:^^, suaretv. 

This fra=t the first bint 1 had received of their 
relationship. 

** I hare oeen risiting in Masasohnsetls," be re- 

Elied, "erer since my return. Yiki baveproba- 
!y heard of father's old friends, the Bumsidesf ' 

1 felt my face flushing he;ter and hoter, and of 
course, just at that moment he looked op at me 
with a retiuest for the sugar, which stood al my 
right. 1 passed it to to him, and Mi^a Montague 
answered : 

" Oh, yes ! I remember having heard of tbcm 
often. Very wealthy^ and aristocratic— are they 
not ? Mi licent I ivish you'd ring for hot water f 
Let me see. Wasn't there one daughter, about 
^y ^^» ^0 ^<^ ^^^^ ^^^b ^0 whole property oa 
her hands ? It seems to me 1 beard sew'* 

Her gueit answered in the afllrm.ative, and ^ 
went on, evidently with coMiderable interest ia 
the subject ; 

** How old is she cow ? and what does sha look 
like? I ima<^ue she must be very interesting, 
from the length of your stay." 

lie laughed heartily ^ and I was obliged to bite 
my lips, to keep from joining in. 

** TO tell vou the truth/' he answered, at last, 
*' I am unableto give you very much informaHoa. 
I understand she is nineteen or twenty, bnt as to 
her appearance or agreeablene3». I'm obliged to 
confcbs myself ignorant. The young U^ was 
away during my stay at Bumside UalU" 

•*Away!" This statement evidently greatly 
astonished Miss Montague. " Away where ?" 

** My dear cousin," and the gentleman's eyes 
fairly shone with mischief, *' that was a matter ab 
which 1 was not informed. You might jast ex- 
actly as weH ask Miss Worth here fornews^<^ ibe 
roang lady in question, as to ask me;" and then 
he looked into my face again^ with a reqoett for 
butter, which was in my vicinity. 

Possiblv Miss Montague thought the color ia 
mj face due to her visitor's.ooncfesoeadou in no- 
ticing me. Possibly he thought the same. | was 
inclined to think so then, at any rate; bnt the 
lad V gave evidence of her displeasure At mj daring 
tb blush, by a little frown ; the genttenan ap^ 
rently gave the matter no notice whatever, and 
much to mv relief jest then pushed his chair back 
from the iablei, and proposed a stroll over the 
groundAt •-» • . 
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I vcdI up-staira after Miss Mootaj<ae*8 wraps. 

''Will you not aceompaay us?'' bo asked, 
oourteously, as li-ttumed. 

Bad Hiss MoDtasue friven mo time, I should 
bare most dec-sivel;^ answer^ in tbe negatire, 
but abe guve me do tone. 

** I desire MiUiccai to write out some iDYita» 
tloDB, iKiw, for an eTenioK pur j on tbe 16.b. 
You wJl find everytlJu^ in tbe library, and some 
otber time may come witb u»/' 

Probably my face evidenoed tbe disdain I fel*. 
for Mr. V'ance smiled as ke looked at me, ana 
said, oQ'ering his arm to Miss Montague : 

** If ber countenance is to be relied upon, Miss 
WoHb evidebtly pielera taking her recreations 
aloott," 

*• You are rigbt, sir," I said, curtly; and Iben 
I turned awav into tlte library, and commenced 
my writing?. 1 bad almost finfsned trben tbey re- 
tufoed., Tbey came diiecily to tlie library, mucb 
to my astonisbmeut : for it was not a reom Miss 
Montague tre<|aeuted ordinanly, and 1 knew tbat, 
on tbift occasion, of all otliers^ »be would be apt 
to avoid it. Not that sbe was afraid of me— only 
that bis company was desirable, and 8 be preferred 
keeping it to bcraelf. 

** Here is tbe picture you wisbcd to sec," she 
said, leudinv bim over to the poi-tiait of a stately- 
lookin,? woman wbicb bung directly at my right ; 
and tben [ understood that it was at bia sug- 
gestioD tbej had come to tliis room. 

Ue looked at tbe picture n moment or so, and 
then looked down at me. 

** Do you know, Mbs Worth," he said, taking 
up one of the tinjr billets on wbicb I bad been 
engaged, '* bandwritinss tell strange tales some- 
times;" and then he bit his lips us be glanced 
down at my bold, almost mascui.ne chirograpby. 

I could not think what he was laughing at, and 
tried hard to imagine tbat I did not care. 

*'Come, cousin "-^and >1is8 Montague's impa- 
(ienoe was very evident— *' let us iro to tbe parlors. 
You are onW hindei ing the girl.*^ 

*'I beg toe young lady's pardon" — ^and,Mi8s 
Montague crimsoned at tbe iiiipl ed reproof— 
" but this judging of character dv handwriting 
has always oeeu a nobby of mine. Vow, I believe 
that, jnst from seeing that li.tle note, 1 could give 
Mias Worth as correct a description of hcrcharac- 
tar at» if 1 had known her ail mv life." 

•* I have no desire for any closer acquaintance 
with myself," I answered, rather suiliiy. 

" Yon are most ungraciously indep ndent — 
tbat is evident, both by your writing and words. 
However, it is a tault of youth, I presume," and 
witb a m«8t deferential bow, he left me to myself. 

After that, I devoted all my energies to avoid- 
ing tbe.gentleman, and as Miss Moutague did l.er 
best toward the same end,«mv success was fair. 
We met at meiils, but very setdoiii anywhere else; 
and my ayoidance of bim'had come to be quite an 
understood thing. I imagine be would have 
asked.an explanation had I'lriven him any oppor- 
tauiiy, CUtibllil conscientiously withheld. 

One evening Ipeme three weeks alter his arrival. 
J started om in^ihe early twilight for a walk. Tbe- 
walks round about tbe Montague mansion wore 
very ploasant, even at that season of the year, 
when n^^r leaves nor green were in abundance ; 
and I iMMi'waede^ed some mile or so from tbe 
house, whea tike sound of men's voices startled ine 
into a tbou||^ ^f"ttie hoor, and tumjng quickly, 1 
essayed toTfM|^; but throiigh the trees tbey bad 
eaocrbt aglifl faajf my light dress, and in a mo- 
ment had (^HWfcen me. There were two of 
tbem, and UmMpI evidently been drinking for 
their voices utem^iM, as tliey accosted me with— 

*' It^s rather lute for a pretty young woman like 
yon to he ont." 
, 1 DMide no reply, but still hastened ahead. 



•* tftop a moment, miss," said one. " We don't 
want to frighten you: but If you'll just nass ui 
over your jewelry, we 11 be much obliged." 

**1 8b«ill do no such thins," I answeied, as 
calmly as pos.^ible. *' And if you do not let me 
pass, *I shall scream tor help." 

Tbey laughed. 

" And wbtit {rood do von suppose that will do?" 
oskrd one, huskily. " You couldn't make any- 
body hear you, if you were to yell for an hour on 
a stretch. Mow, then, be Ben>ible, and don't 
bother us any more. It will onlv be the worse 
for yourself, if we have to lay banas on-you." 

*' 1 will not give you my jewelry I" I answered, 
decisively. 

At that, ihcy drew near, and with a scream — for 
whose power I think both ruffians were unpre- 
pared-*-! atiemptsid to run. One caught me by 
the shoulder, and would have stopped mj mouth, 
but at that moment a strong fist planted itself on 
his taoe, and a strong arm sent bim reeling to the 
front. The second villain, seeing the mi&lortune 
of his companion, joined with bim in beating a 
retreat; and looking up to thank my preserver, I 
found, much to my amazement, Mr. John Vance. 

** Welt," «a;d he, after watching my assailants 
out of sight, unclinching his fists, and turning 
coolly to me, ** even the mo t independent youns 
women, I find, cannot altogether escape trouble." 

My gratitude for his timely assistance was not 
so intense but that I could feel indignation at this 
remark. 

** Now, tb^n. Miss Worth," he went on, without 
waiting any re{»ly from me, ** 1 really wish you 
would tell me wby you snub me so outrageously 
on all occasions. Irs something I'm not accus- 
tomed to." 

This irank confession made me laugh, as he 
evidently intended it should; but still I made him 
no answer, and he continued, nonchalantly: 

'* Perhaps you feared I might fall in love with 
you, becautie I was eo gracious. Now, don't 
allow yourself to worry over any nonsense of that 
kind; and to show \oo the foolishness of such 
ideas, I'll tell vou a secret. I was in love before I 
ever saw yon.*' 

My heart sank, and not exactly in mortification 
eitlier. 1 was indignant when lie first began, but 
as be concluded, my indignation deepened into 
fomethitt^ more painful; but 1 smiled, neverthe- 
less, OS 1 looked into Jiis face and said : 

** I congratula e vou." 

I should certainly have thought be was trying 
to discover evidence of some feelin/, if there* baa 
been any jsortof reason for such search, he looked 
ut me no intently as he teplied : 

" No uf^, ot that I One cannot be congratu- 
lated for being in love until one is certain tbe love 
is returned; and, entre rwus^ I haven't tbe faiptest 
liope of tbat. You see, I adore a lady whom I 
have never met, and. that makes it ratlier awk- 
ward." 

" Decidedly !" said I; and here I stopped short 
^-lo save my life, I couldn't think ot another 
word. 

"You gee," he v^ent on, confidentially, "my 
father and this Totng lady's father determined on 
our marriage when we were children, i had been ' 
bi ought up tt> think of it as almost a settled thing,' 
atid BO bacl ^he, I suppose ;' but the idea was very 
distasteful to me, and i stuid in Europe roucn 
longer than i would otherwise liavedoue, because 
of It. But' at last i made up m v mind to come 
homej and end tbe matter, by telling tbe lady in 
question tbat I didn't choose' to marry her, even 
if my father Lad thought it desirable, and thai 
she'd better put away from herself all hope of 
such a consummation, for it could not be. Well. 
I went to the young lady's home, and, lo and 
behold I the young ludy was not there 1 She had 
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flown the nest, at ihe first news of mj coming : 
and, to my intense mortification, 1 discovered 
that she fancied the idea of our mairiase not one 
whit better tuan did I. But she didij t possess 
my moral courage, and so shirked the whole thing 
by running away. ' 

I lor^ot myself then, and opened my mouth for 
tbe purpose of delending myself against this 
charge of cowardice, then, suddenly recollecting 
my position, shut it again with a gasp. 

** What were you going to say )" he inquired, 
gravely. 

" Oh, nothing,'' I stammered ; *' I was only 
yawning. Fray, go on ; your story is rather 
interesung.'* 

*' Well, there isn't really rery much more to 
tell. As a matter of course, as soon as 1 iound 
out that she wouldn't bare me, 1 determined upon 
baring her, and to that end, tell most desperately 
in lore with her. Now, you seem rather a sensible 
little woman, and Fd like to have a little advice 
on this difficult subject. Won't you just put 
yourself in my place, and tell me what you would 
do under the circumstances f I have the most per- 
fect faith in your good, sterling common sense, 
aad 1 promise you, however unpalatable the 



advice may be, 1*11 follow it faithfally, even if 
you tell me to go back to Europe to-morrow." 

Now, my po;>ition was a most delicate one. I 
didn't want him to go back to Europe ; in fact, 
my wishes on the subject lairly astounded mysc^, 
so difierent were they trom any I had hitlMrto 
experienced. 

'* I really am not competent," I began, depre- 
catingly. 

'* Oh, yes, you are," he intermpted, with con- 
siderable energy. '* You know cprls, end 1 don't. 
Just tell me whether you think it will be of any 
use for me to hunt her upt Uecaiu»e» if yon 
don't, as true as 1 live, 1 won't bother her at all. 
Just say * No,' and I'll understand." 

But how could 1 say ** No" when I didn't feel 
" No " f And while i stood hesitating, uying to 
get together some sentence which should be just 
about the right thing, be suddenly took me m bis 
arms, and, aespite my astonished resiataaoe, held 
me close. 

*'Now. then, young wonan, ' said he, "yon 
have sealed your own late. I gave you a splendid 
chance to bend me otf, and you refused it. Von 
won't have another. Do you understand?" 

I fairly tore myself irom his embrace, and 




ucuair wndiUtr. 
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Mked, fltnelj, Dot at all undentaiidiog anythiDg 
** What do you meaa, sir t" 

"Qeotlj, Mfnioent, centlj: did jrou fane/ 
jonnelf nnrecognSzod aUthis tune ? Wh j, obild. 
yoo forsot that ro« left pietares beblsd too, and 
• note, the wrrniig of wbich the poorest aeteotive 
would bare thoogbt a splendid cloe toward jonr 
disooTery. 1 knew too that first night ; but I was 



not selfish. I wonld haye gone away without let- 
ting yon OTon snspeot that I knew yon, if yon had 
notpreTented. Too oonld haTe very easily uttered 



that little monosrUable, but yon didn't: and 
there's bo eseape for you now." and with that he 
again took me to bis heart; and I<-wen, bow oould 
I obieet, when I had brought ft on myself? 

We returned to Bumstde Hall the next day; 
but I was Mrs. John Tanoe. for I had said that I 
would, not return until John was married, or— 
something worse; and John would not let me 
break my word. 

ftidten lkit6filly. 

A SpAxna trareler met an Indian in ftbe desert ; 
they were both on horseback. The Spaniard, 
faaniy; that his horse, wbieb was none of the best» 
woulcT not hold oat to the end of bis journey, 
asked the Indian, whose horse was jounff. strong 
and spirited, to exchange with him. This the 
Indian refused. The Spaniard, therefore, began a 
quarrel with him. From words they proc^ded 
to blows. The an^ressor being well-armed, 

frored too powerfalfor the native. He seized his 
orse, mounted bim, and porsoed his journey. 

The Indian closely followed him to the nearest 
town, and immediately went and complained to 
the nearest judge. The Spaniard was obliged to 
appear, and bring the horse with him. He treated 
the Indian as an impostor, alBnr.iog that the 
horse was his property, that he bad iuways had 
bim in his possession, and that he had raised bim 
Irom a colt. 

There being no proof to the contrary, the judge 
was about dismissing the parties, when the Indian 
cried out : 

** The horse is mine, and m prore it 1*' 

He immediately took ofi' bis mantle, and with it, 
instantly coTored the bead of the animaL Then 
he thus addressed theiudge : 

** Since this man affirais that he has raised this 
horse from a colt, command him to tell of which 
of his two eyes he is blind." 

The Spaniard, who would not seem to hesitate, 
instantly answered : 

" Of the right eye." 

'* He is neiiber blind of the right eye," replied 
the Indian, ** nor of the left 1" 

The judge being conrinced by a proof so inge- 
nious and decisive, decreed bim the horse, and 
the Spaniard to be punished as a robber. 



The Royal Xmrriage Act* 

Tn marriage of royalty with a subject, though 
common enough in some previous centuries, ban 
been iDecal during the last hundred years, except 
the royal personage intending to contract sacb a 
manriage naa received for it the special saootion 
of the sovereign. This was stringently laid down 
in what is known as the Royal Ifarriage Act 
"k% Qeorge III., cap. ii), which was passed in 
i778, at we instance' of King George III., who 
was indignant at the marrii^ of his brother, 
William Henry, Duke of Oloster, in 1766, with 
the widow of Earl Waldegrave, and illegitimate 
daughter of Sir Bdward Walpole. Bis brother, 
Henry Frederick, Duke of Cfomberland, in like 
manner had oflended the king by his marriage, in 
1771* wtth Lady Anne Luttrell, daughter of the 
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Bart of Carhampton, and widow of Hr. CbxiaCo- 
pher Horton. ofCatton Hall, Derbyshire. It is 
well known that the late Duke of Sussex brsTcd 
his father's displeasure, and in defiance of that 
enactment, went through the ceremony of mar- 
riage with the late Lady Augusta Hurray, second 
daughter of John, fourth iSul of Donmore, first 
at Rome, in April, 1798, and again at St €leorge's» 
HanoTer Square, after the publication of banns, 
on the 5th of December following. His Royal 
Highness, having been left a widower, married, 
secondly. Lady Cecilia Letitla Buggin, a daughter 
of Arthur, second Earl of Amn, now Duchess of 
Inverness. In the like manner, George lY., 
while Prince of WalcMu is said to have contracted 
a secret marriage with the celebrated Mrs. Fits- 
herbert ; but in none of the aboTe eases was the 
royal sanction gfyen to the union. In the pra- 
vious century, King James II. had married as bis 
first wife Lady Anne Hyde, daughter of the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon ; but previously to that 
time, no member of the royal family of England, 
strictly speaking, had contracted a marriage with 
a subject since the reign of Henry YIII. In 
February. 1870, her Royal Highness, the Princess 
Louise Carolina Alberta, wxth child of Queen 
Yiotoria. gave her hand in marriage to Lord 
Lome^ the eldest son of the Duke of ArgyU. 

Bjinning the Oanntlet; or, 
Tbfd OnlMtti Patriot's Bride. 

Thav *' Truth is stranger than fiction" cannot 
be doubted; and that the rtaUiiet of our lives are 
often like the strangest romanc49, is alike true^at 
least, such has frequently been toe experience of 
my life, kind reader, as tne following really truth- 
ful sketch wiU verify : ^ 

In the early part of the Cuban struggle, when 
the patriots were fighting to free their "Ever 
Faithful Isle" from the giuling yoke of tvrannical 
old Spain, circumstances caused me to become a 
volunieer in their service; and a few romantic 
incidents I was brought in contact with, I will 
now relate, giving them as they occurred, and 
only withholding the actual names of the partiea 
interested. 

Upon a pleasant moonlight night, of the year 
'69, 1 stooo at the wheel of a swiit, sea-worthy 
schooner-yachL of sixty tons, and, before a fair 
wind, was rapidly fl^ng seaward, from the harbor 
of one of our Atlantic coast cities. 

Though only carnring fore and mainsail, with 
jib, the graceful httle Suneet danced over the 
waters merrily, and rapidly distanced a small 
merchant schooner, wbicn. crowded with canvas, 
waA following in the yacht's wake. 

Standing upon the yacht's deck, besides myself, 
were five others — two Cubans, two Americans, 
and a negro cook. 

We were all watching, with pleased interest, the 

good qualities of our lictle vessel, and at the same 
me keeping a bright look-out tor any of Uncle 
Sam's cruisers which might be following us with 
suspicions eye. to protect the neutrality laws. But 
we were in lucx^none were in sight :'and having 
gained a good offing, we hove- to, and awaited the ] 
coming of the schooner, fh>m which we had so ' 
easily run away 

On she came, driving the foam from her square 
bows, and with her decks filled with men, whose 
eyes were bent upon our graceful yacht, as she 
lay-to upon the ocean. 

*' Schooner, ahoy 1" J called out, when in hail- 
ing distance. 

** Ahoy, the yacht t" eame, in the commanding 
tones ofan olBcer, in reply. 

« What schooner is that, and whither bound?" 
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"Tlvj Cuban jPatriot— bound to snecor the 
reyofudonists I" 

"Ay, HVj sir! Come-to under our quarter!*' 
and springing into a boat, 1 whs soon Uougside 
of the schooner. 

The Sunsn was en rouU to the coast of Cuba, 
and ihe vessel under her quartei' was loaded wiih 
arms und men to aid tlie patriot cause: and to 
prevent breakinji' the neatruiity laws, the truusfer 
of loads was made out of tho jnrisdiction of the 
United State-t— the distance of a muriue league 
was observed, and thus, ** the devil was whipped 
round the stunm." 

A few hours' nard work, and two small howit- 
zer ^ with carriages und c ils>opa^ and five tho JSilUid 
stands of arms, wi.h utomuniiion, beside? manj 
useful articles, were transerred toihe yacht; and 
a force of twenty-fire men h ving come- aboard, 
we set sail, and btood away to the south, leaving 
the schooner to coniiuue ob lo some other port. 

After a ratlier rough run, the Cuban coast was 
Bi>{htcd and awaiting until daiik, we then stood 
slowly in, and anchored beneath the shadow of a 
heavy point of rocks. 

Then the unloading]; commenced ; but, dajilgbt 
coming on^ I was compelled to run out to sea 
again, leaving the fuitsuol men that I hud brought 
to guard the stores on land. 

Again, toward night all the yacht stood in, and 
the work of imloadmg owee more began. 

A party of patriots, under the command of 

General U , a person as conspienons iy>w in 

New York as be was then in Cuba, bad come to 
tlie coast, and the stores tforo the ©unset were 
placed under his charge. he^ei;lar''ng that, with 
Us own force of filtv men and tlie reinforcements 
I had brou:4ht him, he couM safely carry the 
arms and stores to Jordan's camp ; and I may as 
well add here that, afle:- innumerable hardships 
and skirmie^hcs with the Spaniard.-, he, in part, 
was successful. 

Accompanying the band of patriots to the coast 
was Major Sota Juarez, with liis wife and mother; 

and General U pa ticuituiy recommended me 

to favor them, as they had been great suHerers by 
the cruelty of the Sp'aniard.s. 

The young ollicer had been a planter uf wealth, 
and was one of the first to take up arms in the 
defense of his native Islund, and freely hud he 
given of his money to support the can e. 

Ruin had at last overtaken him, his plantation 
was set on fire, and bis mother had fied to the 
woods to save her life, and a tew days after had 
joined her son, who uas serving undJr Jordan. 

Upon the uciuhb >rinK plantation lo the Juarez, 
Uvea Don Erieban Mxo, with his son ana 
dau{j*hter. 

Nita Erieban was one of the most beautiful of 
Cuban maiden?, and she and the gallant Major 
Juarez had been en;^aged tor a year although she 
was only between sixteen and* seventeen at the 
time this story opens. 

A few da\8 after the arrival of his mother in 
camp, a refugee from her home. Sola Juarez was 
startled bv seeing poor NIta Erieban enter his 
quaiters, half-clothed, and bearing evidences of 
severe snllering^. 

Bers Was a sod storv. Iler brother and father 
had been murdered by the Spaniards, and sLe 
had only escaped through the iaithful .«ervices of 
her old negro nurse, who conducted her to the 
patriot camp. 

A few days after her arrival and the lovers were 
married, and then Major Juarez determined to 
seek some means of leaving the isUind with bis 
mother and wile^ and after finding them a pleasant 
home in the United States* to purchase, from 
ample means he still possessed at a banker's in 
New York city, a supply of arms and stores and 
with them re 'urn to the island. 



Far sooner than he had anticipated, tho oi»or- 
tunity oUered lor W.b leaving Cuba, and thn^ 
it was that be sought the coast with the foroe 
under General R . 

Uavingheard tho cireumstancoB of their 4Mi*e, 1 
at once odered them the opportunity -of ret araiii^ 
in the yacht, altbou^h I wa» compeUed to bm- vmrj 
particular in whom learned from the island, mj 
orders being ve: v aevere upon that point, 

'* I will partially accept yourkuad eflor, sir; bvi 
for my mother ancl wife only, aa under exMhig 
circumstances, when Cuba needs every am to 
aid her that can wield « sword, I oannot Icftre. 
Had you onl;v brought men, Chen I would bmre 

gone, and endeavored to retu;*n witit amis; but 
ere are now suftioient lor present uaea, stod it is 
of the utmess importance that tbey abould r€Bch 
our camp, and I shall tend my aid to the ^eoeral 
here to p.otect thetnj while to your care 1 intmsi 
my young wife and mother. 1 hejr have oiss&e ; 
and if you hUI kin^ji see that they find a com- 
fortable home H hen they reach New York, it is all 
I can ask." - ' 

Thus spoke the noble Cuban patriot, and thonfrh 
his mother's face paled, and the beairtilnl wile a 
dark eyes filled with tears, thoy weie too lojsl to 
utter one word of renonstrance. 

At length the load of the yacht had been landed, 

and Genenil K and the major acopmpsnied 

the two 1: dies on boaid, to take a last iareweil, 
and see that they were comfortable in the UtUe 
cabin. 

The two Cubans, whom I have before mentioned 
ai forming a pan of m^y ciew, could not resist the 
teniptatiun, uhen a am upon their native land. 
:tnd with arms in the r hands, to remain, and 
strike a blow for freedom. 

lo voin did I argue with them, and say that they 
were serving their country by bearing arms to 
her defenders ; they would not listen to me, and 
I was forced to part w th the brave fdTows, and 
call tor two volunteers in their place. 

Two came, men that I had taken to Cuba with 
me, and whom 1 did nob like ; but it could not be 
helped, so I engaged them, and gave orders to 
prepare the yacht tor running out. 

llie heavens were oveicist, and a low muttering 
and roar of the waters betokened a commz atonn, 
one I di 1 not like to face in the ligh'ened oondi- 
tion ot* the yacht; bat to ri main until the. next 
day might, nny, was almost certain to cause dis- 
covery from some p ssing war-vessel, of Spain, 
who could safely blockade, and then our capture 
wou d be certain ; and captured by Spaniaids 
means — dtatk. 

Soon the last words of parting were said, and 
Maior Juurez came on dcek, and joined the general 
and myself; the boat was in readiness, thej 
sprang' into it, and were rowed ashore; the boat 
r.tunied, and, in the darkness and storm, the 
Sunset was headed seawu*xlk 

Then, in all its fury, the gale broke upon tho 
devoted yacht, and lyiuj^ overj, gunwale under, 
she darted forward. 

For a mile we rushed on, and then another 
danger, worse than the storm, faced us, lor tbo 
look-O' t forward cried i 

"Sail, bo l" 

"Wh reawayr 

** Dead ahead, sir. Look, sir r there are a 4oxen 
of them." -» r 

I glitnoed ahead, and, as we rode a migfatj- 
wave, plainhr saw the lights of a number of ves- 
sels, a perfect chainwork across oor outward 
course, and knew that we had a fearful g^nnilot 
to run. 

*' Stand by, men, ready to trim sail ! - and they 
sprang to theur duties while I remained alono at 
the wheeL 

^ Can I aid you t Please allow me to," and tho 
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beautiful ^roung wife of Major Juare^ stood b.v mj 
aid*. 

*• 1 fear we art? going to havo a bard run of it, 
senora, and think you had better return to the 
oa^in/' I »fict. 

- •• \ Ott wiU nc*d my aid, sir. B!y mother is re- 
clining in her stateroom ; and, Sc^des. two of 
yiMir mtn are treaoberoun/' said the beautiful 
waaaan. - • 

** Tre cberoQS I wliat mean ^rou t" 

** 1 overheard them ooarersing together a few 
monaen(« sin^ and thev both are prepared ^tb 
dark lan'^rna to.^how* aopuldyon run neu» any of 
tboae vessels.**. 

"I l^k y4M|. Indeed you ca& aid me; but 
bold firmly to the wh«el» or y#a nay be washed 
or blown overboard/' and I again kept my eye 
OD the Hgbta ahead. 

RapidljT we daa^>rd on, aerrying Hr mtfre sa'l 
thao waA safia^yet determined co trust to the speed 
of the yucbt, and the confusion ot the gale, to 
run the danmroos gauntlet. 

Hearer aM nearer we drew to the veeeeU, and 
eovld see that tb^y were steamers, under a good 
head of steam, unci while riding out the gale, the 
men were oo the alert to catch sight of na abodld 
we attempt to break through. 

No litthtwas visible upon the Sunset; her black 
hull and wet cauvas was, therefore, not discern- 
ible at 9 short distniico off, and my hopes arose 
as I noticed tOnt we had not as yet been dis- 
ooTered. 

Smldenly, on^ of the two men whom I had been 
oomp^lled to iuke as volunteers, walked aft, and 
approached the wbeeT, and I ob.eiTod the other 
one blowly following him. 

" What do you wish, sir?*' [ asked, st^nly. 

**Now, Pedro, come!" was his leply, as calling 
to bis companion, he drew from beneath his pea- 
jncket a bright bull' s-eje lantern, and turning the 
glare full in my face, ^'p:ang toward nie. 

To grapple with him was to swamp the yacht, 
for 1 would have hud to lot go the wheel, and, as 
it was, my whole ^ trength was t>e<?ded to keup the 
vessel on her coursa; and thus, with the blinding 
light in my eyes, my whole powers taxed, and a 
desperae Villain rushing upon me, 1 know not 
what to do. 

J ut the quandary did not last long, for a light, 
as bright as the bW^'-e of the lantern, tl ished o'er 
the deck, a sharp report, and the Spanish spy lell 
dead .at my loot, while the brave tones of oenora 
Jvarez cried : , 

** See! the other is npon youl Give me the 
wheel V and as 1 let go my hold, the man ad- 
dressed as Pedio sprang towiird me. 

Quickiy I raised my pistol, and fired, and just 
in time, for the glf^teti isc knife was dcscondmg, 
and anuther instant would have been too late. 

Without a groan the Spaniard tumbled bead- 
long to the deck, and a lurch of the vessel rolled 
him into the ocean. 

Hastily I again turned to the whoci, and relieved 
the overtixed powers of the brave Cuban girl, 
tor she was such in vears, who, with a strength 
almost supernatural, dad held tho yacht npon lier 
course. 

The lantern and the two pistol-shots had dis- 
covered our abereaboutis to tho war vc^sdls, and 
as we dabbed on, having passed between two, 
nn^il then unseen by them, there came the boar^^e 
huii: 

"Schooner ahoy I What schooner is thatf 

"Tho American vacbt Grant, Secretary Fish 
owner," I answered, in Spanish. 

•Home to, or Vt\ fire into you!** 

**Pire! and go thedeaco!'* I earnestly rejoined, 
and then came the flash, tbe boom, and the sbriek- 
in<r shot above our beads. 

*' It w II be aceident if they hit us. See 1 they 



have already lost sight of us, and are firing at^ 
rkndom,*' T said, t^ a shot flew wide of its mark. 

** Do not fear for me, senor. I will prove m vself 
worthy of my hra^-e hiisband. Be beara ^oke 
heavy guns, and knows 1 will not flinch.',' 

A lew of the other cruisers, feeling fn duty 
bound to waste powder, opened fire, but we aoon 
saw that they also flred at random, as their shot 
fell far fW>m*us. and still holding upon our former 
courKC, in anotoer ha!f-hoQr we hot! run theju ont 
of night. 

True to my promise, I obtained, open reaching 
the port in the United States : lor which I waff 
destiBed, a comfortable h6me for tbe wife and 
mother of Major Juarez, arid from time to time 
visited them ; but being again ordered to Cuba, 1 
bad no time to visit them to say good-by. 

Agani I was In command ol the noble Httle 
Sunset, and once more, crowded with men and 
stoies, she ^haped her course for the *• Ever Faith- 
ful isle.** 

So closely did the Snaniards guard their erring 
island's shores, that days passed ere we coald 
eflect a landing, and tb^n, as I found a safe hidiog- 
plaoe for the yacht in a;i indenture of the eootot, i 
determined to go tiifitit' to Jordan*8 camp, and 
ask him for an escort for the arms intd Che . 
interior, for no troops had met us when we leoded^ 
as whuBxpected they would. 

Accompanied by a youth of seventeen^ who had 

f>roven himself a gallant and indUbtnoua tittle 
ellow during our outward run, and a nesro guide, 
whom we btui found upon the coast, and who had 
procured us horses, I set foith upon my perilooe 
trip to the patriot cami>. 

My youthfdl companion was a handsome Httle 
fellow, almost womanlv in his beauty, and with a 
sad look in his lace that bad drawn me toward 
him when we had first met— the day of aailiog 
from the United States — ano as we ro^ along the 
lonely road, lit up with beauty by a full mooa, 
Delas was continually asking questions about the 
battles that had been fouj^ht, and how tbe patrioti 
had borne themselves in the diticrent engi^^o- 
ments. 

Thus we rode on until midnight came, and two 
more hours would bring us to the patrioi eamn, 
when the negro guide, suddenly baiting bis mafei , 
pointed down into a ^en, and said . 

** Tlieie's were they bad it hot a few weeks agoi^ 
and the Spaniards icot it bad, though the patnota 
lost the r commander.*' 

We had baled, and were gnziag silentfy down 
into tbe lovely glen, serenely beautiful in tbe 
moonlight, when i>elas asked : 

** Who was the commander, guide ?** 

"I don't remember bin nam'~ ; but he's buried 
down tnere in the glen, and the patriots put a 
board at his bead, with bis name upon it.'* 

'* Senor!** and Delas's tones, so abmpt and 
earnest, stabbed me, ^ wHI you favor me t Please 
ride down to that grave, for I wish to see lb# 
name.** 

Wi bout a word, I turned down tbe glen, and 
soon we came to where a mound here and there 
denoted the last resting-place of the slain. 

Further on, and beneath the shel er of a tree; 
a small white cross elimmered in the moonlight^ 
and toward this spot the guide led ns, 

Tbere ^e halted, and noticed that a rude wooden 
cross, painted white, had been erected, and dark 
letters were visible npon it. 

In an instant Delas bad thrown himself from bit 
horse, and knelt betoro the croaa to read tlie In- 
scription thereon. 

Sudoenly he staggered to his feet, his hande 
were clasped tightly to his heart, and, ysHh as 
appalling shriek that echoed tbiousb the gles^ bft 
fell forward upon the new-made grave. 

In % moment I waa^by bis side, had raised hip 
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in mj mrnis, and glanced at <b« erosfi, to B€« what 
bad BO moved Lin, and there read : 

** Sacred to the memorj of Colonel 8ot« Joares, 
a Cuban patriot" 

Then I knew all. Delas waa the devoted wife, 
who had tied from ber home in a foreign land to 
join ber huaband in Cnba, to cheer lum in the 
long and bitter atrnggle. 

Tenderly 1 rested the fair form in my arms, and 
both the negro and myself strore to restore her 
to consciousness; bat it was of no iiTail: tl»e 
heart bad ceased to beat^lbe shock had killed her. 

Asain I mounted my horse, and the negro 
handed up to me the slender form of the woman, 
beautiful in death, and before me on the saddle I 
catried the body tliose long, weary miles, until the 
patriot camp was reached. 

The next day, accompanied by an escort of men 
going to the coast to guard the urmd aud stores 



brought by the yacht back into the interior^ I act 
out upon my retuin, and careully carried upon a 
litter was the dead patriot woman. 

There in the glen we halted; a new grare was 
now dug, and beside the husband she lored so 
well, she now rests in peace. 

The arms and stores were safely laadled Cron 
the yacht, and were started for the interior, bot, 
alas • never to reach the patriot camp, as an orer- 
whelming foree of Bpaoiards atteekod the giiai«l^ 
who were, after a Vrave lesislaoce. totced to 
abandon their mach- needed aopplies to tbe 
enemy. 

Again flie little Snasei spread ber white wings, 
and, homeward bound, flew 

"O'er the glad waters of the deep Uae sea,** 

to drop ancbo!^ two weeks after, ia the batbor 
from wuieh she uad flown to aid the canse of Caban 
independence. 




afniifiiro tbb « AmrrLcr.— " isc an ntnAm dilas had rmtowv b*vbclv frov bis noasa, akd 

■JTBLT BBFOaa fBB CBOM VO RBAO TBB IVBCarPTIOW THBBBOK." 
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r*C, TB« JMFBIC*— *'^TrTIS 1ft WBAT KB DID, M t«JffA. DZ rtT HIS HASfD ttlI3 WAY CX ttlit tlUJi,* 
AJID TEM TIXBN IMITATBD THS QBNTLKMAN AS HB STQOKEO BIS WHISKERS.'* 



JPace the 

A LtTSTT ring of the door-beU. 

'* If that is anjbody I oire, tell them Vm gone 
awar—sick abed— dead—aov thin jc yoo please !" 

Little LouUe Griffiu looked aroand ui horror, 
as these words fell upon her ear— and well she 
might. There sat her aunt Fanny, her feet rest- 
ing upon a hassock, a basket of stockings, fresh 
horn the ironing-table, by her side, and a terrible 
frown upon her nsnally sweet snd plaeid features. 

Aant TanoT was a young widow of thtrt.r, and 
■inee her hnaband's death, had supported herself 
and two younc children by that most forlorn and 
precarious of all occupations, keeping geuteel 



boarders. Of course, she had been nnfortuimtd — 
who erer heard of a woman who kept bosrders 
that was nott One after another had sneaked eut 
without settling up, and the consequence was, 
temporary embarrassment, and on (he part of the 
lUtle hostess, almost despair. 

" Who was it, Mary ?" inquired Aunt Fanny, as 
the servant returned. 

'* The paper-man, mum. Bays he'll call again 
SaturdayV^ ^ 

** You could have told him that he miffht spare 
himselCthe trouble, for it's not likely I shall nave 
any more money then than now. I must get out 
of this, or go erasy — thatf s sure." 

And poor Aunt Fanny bur^t into a flood of 
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ieare^ which teemed of rerr little serrice in the 
pomlortiD^ line, lor, unlike most tears, ihej 
brought no relic r'. 

** What in the wo: Id is the matto", auntie?" nnid 
her niece, drawing near, and attempting to soothe 
her. 

" Matter f replied the miserable woma i ; 
** matter enough ! I owe everybody in New 
York, and haven't the remotest prospect of eFcr 
having any money to pay them wiih. 1 owe the 
butcher for a month's meui, the CTOcer lor two 
months' groceries*, the gub-man, the paper-man, 
and my houso-rent has been duo over u week." 

"But wb(^ don't ^ou see the.se people, arnitieu 
and tell tbeori just tiow vou are siiuuted, instead 
of sendiiig Mary to the aoor to tell falsehoods x" 

** Louise Grifiin, you don't know what von are 
talking abovt. You don't know what it ra to be 
aloAe in the world, struggling with it tor a 
decent subsistence. You don't know what it fs 
to be the prey of dishonest man — to be cheated 
out of vour * bard • won earnings. "1 iMver 
thought 1 should come to this ." 

Ting-a4iog-a-ling went the door-bell again. 

"Are yon in nt>\v, Mrs. lioiesford?" inqoircd 
the kind-heortod servant-gill, poking her heed in 
•t the door, as this (re»(h appeal waa heard. 

** In ? No, Mary. For mercy's sake, hide me 
•omewhere I 1 huve a g eat mind to crawl under 
tbeJbed, just to get out of si^ht. It would be just 
Uke some of those horrible creatures, to hisist 
npon seeing roe. Dear I dacr 1 dearl—what «hall 

ilior 

Louise said no more, but tamed away, and 
norvously tupped on the window-pane, wondennff 
the while wnether her dear, good-naiuied, even- 
tampered Aunt Fanny had not suddenly taken 
leave of her senses. 

** Come away frum that windotv, Louise ! Are 
you craxy, to stand there, knocking in that style I*' 
•zolaimed the poor tried woman, frautioaliy. 

"Why, I don't owe anybody, auntie!'- replied 
Louise. 

** liut they may think it is roe. I don't waoi 
tbem to know that there is a soul at Lome ! Oh, 
dear I oh, dear t — this load is g4pter than I can 
bear!" 

"It was Mr. Barlow, ma'am. Says he'll call 
•gain this evening— ana — " 

" Why didn't you tell him I shouldn't be 
borne, or that I was stek abed, or soroothin&r, to 
have kept him out of si'^ht, until 1 shoulaget 
things stiaightened out'r" 

"He asked, ma'am, if you were quite well, and 
bow Nan and Josr wetf. * He said he would come 
in a few minutes^ it the ehildren were at hMiie. 
tie looked kinder sorrowful like when he wa ked 
awar, ma'am." 

"No doubt of it." rep'icd Mrs. Bcresford. 
"Folks are apt to liok kind of sorrowful hke 
when they can't coHejt the money due them. 
lie'il look kind of mad like by night, mark my 
words I" 

The situation was becoming ludicrous, and 
Louiae. to whom snch an e:iperence wa.^ entirely 
no^l, burst into a lit of unconiiorable merriment. 

Asain the bell re ounded through the house. 

"Is this kind of work to bo kep up all day? 
Are we to have nothins; else, from morning 1 11 
night, but duns V" escchiimed tLc now iliuroughly- 
exasperated woman. 

This time Mary didn't ask what message she 
should convey, bul rvtum »d with ths int licence: 

"The gas-man. I told him ro'i was ojL and 
he said piea<?e to t II you that lie l.a'ed to leave 
such a message, lur i 's the companx's orders, 
ma'am, that if you don't send un the amount of 
Tonr bill before' to-morrow 1 1 twelve o'clock, hey 
will come and cut oT the gas." 

" Ask him if he oo-..ldn't kill two birds with one 



stone, and cat off my *^ead at the same tSme. 
buch a performance would save a g^reat deal of 
future embarrassment." 

" Aunt Fanny, 1 belierc you are stark raving 
mad !" sobbed Louise, to whom ibo other side 
just then presented itself. " ^ on don't aot like 
yourseir at allt Who ever would have dreamed 
of Fanny Beres^ord behaving in this maimerf It 
seems to me I must be dreaming I^ 

" Pile it on, Louise — ^pile it on, It^a no mere 
than I expected, to have you turn against me. 
Everybody will when they find out I am belpleee 
and m debt. Mrs. Berestord was all very well as 
long as s^e could enter ain I er friends and be 
jolly ; but now that tr«>uble has come, what U abe 
itiere than the rest of poor, poverty-suiefcen 
, wretches f' 

Just then little six-year-old Kan bnr^t into the 
room, and, with a laugh and a shoot, held oat a 
letter, saying: 

" Oh, momma, a min gave me this to give to 
you I Which man does you think it wasf Gnoea 
now, Mamma Fannv." 

"One of my creditors probably," ren>OBded 
the woman, with a depth of sarcasm which was 
keenly felt by the sensitive child, who answered : 

" Oh, no, mamma, 'twasn'i him ; 'twas oar dear 
Mr. Farlow; end he kissed me, and kissed ne, 
and kissed me, and I kept ki^sin? him, maanma, 
ever so loo?. He said he had been here to call, 
and yon had srone out. I told htm that my mamma 
wasn't out, that bad men came round every day 
asking for money, and you hadn't huy to give 'ens, 
and " 

"Nannie Beresford, did you tdl Mr. Barlow 
thatt did you, child, and what did he say? ' and 
poor Mrs. Berestord, now pale as a ghost, and 
trembling in every limb, waited for her little 
daughter to speak. 

" This is what he did, mamma. He pat his 
hand this way on h*8 chin " — nad the vixeu imi- 
tated the gentleman's thought ul manner, as be 
stroked his wiiiakers — "and ^id, ' Ah, humi I 
thought so,' and then he kissed me ag. in, and 

Save me this to buy a ne^ boon with," and Miss 
aonio displavcd a crisp five-oo.tar note, which 
she had careruUy stowed away in Iter tiny pocket. 

Mrs. Beresford attempted to reprove the child, 
but broke down at the first word, and, with a 
groan, threw himself on tho bed, and baried her 
head id the pillow. Her niece's "What more 
could you have expected r" did not tend to tr. n- 
qiiillize tho disturbed e'emcnts, ani when she 
added, " If I were in your place, I should face the 
mu^ic," it would seem as it it was really the 
ri^ght thins: fo» her to d * to leave the room, as she 
did immediately after, for Aunt Fanny arose, and, 
alter a lew energetic getiiculations. tiUd some ex- 
pletives more forcible than elegant, she p oceeded 
to bnthe her face, and arrnn re her i air. Don't 
imagine from this that Aunt Fanny was in the 
lea.st profane; but she managed, like'mOi»t women 
in peiplezity, to tuck in a irood many adjectives, 
ana to wonoer why on earth she had ever been 
born? This question is generally the Urst one 
asked under such c rcumstance:*. 

" I had rather any other man in ths world would 
have known of this than Mr, Ba low. He is so 
fastidious, and so scrupulously particular about 
honor. Ob, dear, derr ! how in the world can I 
ever look him in the face again \** 

The day wore on. Mrs. Beresford presided at 
her dinner-table, but with a heavy heart. The 
most of the unpaid bills- cbief amdnT which was 
the ga9 bill, itured her in the lace. There see -red to 
be no extrication, no way of shirking her diflieul- 
ties, and «e way of meeting them. 

"Con>e in here a minute, won t yon, aanffef 
said Looifie as Mrs. Ber sford enterod the fitmt 
porlop after dinner. " Here is- a fyiend who wants 
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ta see 70a ;'* and Ui« poor Utilf tirod;M>«l fo«iid 
herself face to face with Mr. Barlow ; and, in a 
second or two alter, the/ were alone together. 
Louise had slipped out. 

**Mr. BarlowV' aaid AuntFaonj, with a^ little 
aoh in her voioe, '*I am exceedingly mortified 
that roa should hare to call airaiu lor voiir moner ; 
hut the tni h U, I am in trouble, and humiliotioe 
as it i^ I shall he compelled to ask ior a lew dayr 
more ^aoe." 

**Ha7e jon finished?*' inquired the eleffsni- 
lookin;; gentleman, without taking hii eres uom 
her face: *'l>ecause, if vou have, I should Bke to 
speak. I did not call here to talk about hoose- 
rent. ) have bean tr}in)( lor tbela-^t three months 
to muster up eonraj^e enough to ask roa to be mj 
wife, but somewajyour manner has been wo^der- 
fnllr discouraging. I ask rou thi4 question now. 
If Toa think you crer can lore me, say f o, mad if 
aol, act like a seosibte little woman, and tell me 
all Tonr troubles. Let me be a Iriend, if 1 may 
not* occupy the poi^ttion my Leart craves." 

What do roa think thai woman's anawer was? 
As tn^e as* vou live, a flood of team, niid the 
next thing she knew, a pRir o* arms were loringly 
abont her, her head pressed close to an immacu- 
late shirt-front, and it looked very much as if the 
Httle widow had found that bliss for which she 
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The gas wasn't turned off the next day, but 
t^-crr boarder was out ol that c^tabltdhment before 
the rolowinx Sabbath, and— wen, Mr«. George 
Barlow ait« br mv s de, and on her knee crows a 
young||iter-- juit four months old to-day— and bis 
name is Qeorge Barlow, Jr. 

MoKAi..— It b best to faco the musio under all 
eireomstanoes. 



''And Satan Oamo, Also!" 

A5 EPISODE OF THE TEXAN BEYOLUTION 

•«BrQtal lu«t 
Is mmvij s'lflA ; w^en resist d, crual 1 
And, Hke the bts^t ff p st lentat whids. 
TMntj the swset b.oom o: Ks lire's fairest fornix." 
— UxLSoii's ••(7jm«*.'* • 

It was the close of a bright and beautiful June 
day, in the Tear 1832. The golden sun. ('ejlinlng 
Id the we«L threw pencils of 1 azy lijurbt, from 
a'liid the sloMlv.^atheiin { e ening mi.^t, along 
the oonnieof H forely Utile vailcy, nestled amon^ 
tbe Hacaebo Hills, near tlie bead -waters of ifra 
lYocces River, in Southern Texas. 

Through the mid-tt oi the vule ran a broad, bnt 
sh:«llow and murrourlnij htreum, a tributurv of the 
groat river, not far away, its w'ndin^ con 'forming 
to the curving bases ot tbe hills u Uch formetf tbe 
boundaries ot the g!en it elf. 

Nearlv all theM geotly swelling n'landi were 
thickly wooded to their vc ry treats, adding greatly 
to tbe decided air of qu e> a id »e^ u:>ion tha pre- 
vailed through all the scene ; but near tbo centre 
of the valley sovera or' theae slo|es had be^n 
shorn of their woody ga.nient by the ax of the 
pioneer, which bnd cat square, brown patches in 
the outline of the Terdunt ma«s, de;>troving ite 
perfect symmetry, but n ndorirg iis Uturianceall 
the more &trikiiig by thci' Wvid contissu 

Tt ese brown pat. he^ were cultivated (ield», and 
alt along both bauk^ of tbe s renm, extendmi^ 
quite to the veiye- of the l^vel lowland i, similar 
tilled plot^mi^ht bo seen, inte sporsed withgrass>' 
naeitorert, and occadiom ilv with leufy gi*oves of 
imik or forest -trees. The latter were alwavs in 
the most picturesque situations, and had evidently 
been spared, when the lent of the taud was cleat ea, 
lo add to the beauty of the landscape. 

It was oleor, Indeed, that a taste more refinod 



than that of Ap ordiiiM7 back wood wwm had had 
the direction of the improvementa^^ any aibi- 
trary alteration of natorr s loveKoesa oan t»e called 
an imDrovement-^which were to be seen on ev»ry 
aide. This fact was more eiftphatlcally eatablisbed 
bv the aspect And sorrouadiogs of the bomesAead, 
which the owner ot this fine torest-Carm bad bnilt 
for ihe shelter of his family. 
. The hooae iiself was not Imposing, being bnt 
one story in height, except lor a spaee of aome 
thirty (eet in the centre, where it wi|s flerated 
one additional story, surmounted ^y a sharply- 
pointed gable roof. 

Its uroblteoture, bpwerer, was a mosterpioee of 
taste and elegance, such as one rarely sees near 
the most wealthy dtievs end a very mimole when 
found in the baokwoodd, on the extreme verge of 
ciyili^ation. It was of no panionlar order reoeg- 
nized by tbe science, but partook of the min^^ 
Ooihic and Ambes^ui^ though there was oozing 
extravatnuit or ftuitastM in tu omamentatkNi. • la 
short, it was an immenae cottage vilb, snob as 
the richest noble of an older lancT might be proud 
to possess, and its irregular outlino, corering a 
I rge quantity of ground, afforded t^paee lor the 
aocommodtition ornuiiieroo^ inmatea. 

Standing in the midat of a magnifleent grave of 
noble trow's, whose age-rings mi^ht have been 
counted bv the bundrM, the delicate oolor of its 
grav-tinted walls oontraftted finely with their dark 
and mgped trunks, and the vivid green of their 
leafy- canopies. 

Vines and flowering creepers, of every kind 
known to the tropic lands, eUmibered al>out its 
windows and over ita peaked gable, while others 
ot the same kind twined around the bolea of th} 
trees nearest the house, and climbed to their 
highest branches. 

On eyerr snot near at hand, not too moeh shel- 
tered f^om toe genial sun oy the umbrageous 
foliage overhead, £^i den-beds were laid out, in 
which were blooming every sort of plant and 
shrub suitable to the climate, from ths modest 
wild flower of the forest to the rarest exotic. 

All these, it was plain, trom their luxnriaooe 
and the absence of weeds, were carefully tended, 
and, indeed, <)very thing about the plaoc externally 
seemed to be kept in pertoet order, imparting the 
additional beauty of neutnass and purity to the 
intrinsic loveliness of the scene. 

The borne -like harmr.ny of the piotore was 
completed by tbe iniroducVion of three immense 
bain', which stood in the background, at some 
distance from the house, arranged in a semi-oirole 
on the bank of the livor. 

Between these and the cottage was a large 
ve«;ctable-garden, divided by a neat paling from 
the flower-garden, which, in ita tarn, was sur- 
rounded by an ornamental fence, taateruUy con- 
structed, of gnarled aud twisted roots and 
branches, in the st>le ealled " rustic." 

Sudi a place, whea found in the wilds of Texas, 
could onlr belonsr to a man of extraordinary char- 
acter, imbued with an artistic love of the beauti- 
ful, and by no means wedded to tbe mere accu- 
mulation of wealth— fisr diUereut, th short, and 
stronclv oontiasted with the rough, uncultivated 
men who constitute the mass of that sturdy and 
noble band, the pioneers of America. This was, 
in truth, the oa»e, though, as we shall see pre- 
sently. Valley llanche (as the homestead was 
called) did not owe all its beauty of arrangement 
to him alone. 

Giovanni di Negra waa tbe se?ond son of a Nea- 
politan noble, who had lost his lite, and ruined 
bi« family, both politiesUv and financially, by his 
adherence to the revulutinnarr movement under 
Oeoeral Pepo, whioh ended in the suppression of 
the Carbonari, in tiie year l&io. 

Paulo, the eldest son, who, by the deatli of his 
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Mhw, bee«B6 Comii dl N«gra» gmTe fai bis adbe- 
i&OD to tbe GoYemoieot, aad bj betnjioir his 
UMun^B potttioal friendB, reoeiTed bonon cod re- 
wifdi. GloTMiiii, bowever, remaliMd (bitbftal to 
the prineiplM be bad Imbibed from bin noforta- 
nete fetber; hot m ell hope ef tnoeeeiftil redti- 
eoee to the tyreanj of FerdioMid IV. wee at en 
end, be eolleoted ee much of his weehh ee wee 
^ poeeible under the etrenmetencee, end fled ftom 
tkie netive lend, beering with bim hie wife end 
ofaUdren. 

IM Neeim wee et this time in the prime of life, 
not benng jet etteired his fortieth resr. His 
wif<^ wlio elnng to him in his Tieissitnoe with the 
fondeet effeetion, wee some Teers jooncer. weer- 
ing in her leoe end form all the statelj beantj 
famons ee the constant attribnte of the females of 
the Honee of Colonna, from which noble raoe ahe 
wee deeoended. 

They hal no son, bnt their two dauf^ters, 
Juliette and RosaliDd— the latter then but six 
jeers of ege, and the former ten— were lorelj 
children, wno gave promise of becoming as beau- 
tifiil aa their mother, and proring a sonroe of 
comfort and solace to their parents, whateTor 
might be thdr future fortunes. 

With great difBcnlt j, Di Negra and bis familj 
succeeded in escaping from Naplee, and after re- 
siding for a short time in England, eame to New 
York 

When be arrired be had in his possession about 
ten thousand dollars in money and jewels, all that 
remained of the priDcel|' fortune ne had partly 
inherited and partly r<H:eiTed aa hia wife's dower. 
It waa, therefore, necessary that be should employ 
this small capiul as adrantaffeouslj as possible, 
and after due deliberation, be decided to turn 
farmer. 

He was led to this decision because be disliked 
the noise and turmoil of cities, and because he 
had with him an old and faithful serrant, who had 
been the ateward of bis estates in Italy, and was a 
practical agriculturist. 

Aided by the skill of this man, on whom he was 
certain he could depend, he had no fear of failure 
in the pursuit he bad chosen, and it now only 
remained to decide where tbey should settle. 

Fortunately, he became acquainted with a 
Texan gentleman, who had risited New York to 
dispose of some land he owned. Among the rest 
was this yalley-farm we have described, already 
cleared, and under cnltiration, with a house upon 
it that would answer as a temporary residence 
until Di Negra could build a better. 

The price was rery reasonable, absorbing only 
a third of Di Negra* s capital ; and alter mi&iDg a 
journey, accompanied by Pietro Aoiello, his 
steward, to inspect it, he purchased the property, 
and removed tnither with hia wife, in tbf Spring 
of 18SS. His daughters were placed at an excef 
lent boarding-school in New York at that time, 
but when our story opens they had been at home 
nearly four years. 

During the ten years that had elapsed since he 
had taken possession. Valley Banche had con- 
Btantly improred uuuer Pietro' a care and skill, 
aided DT the good judgment of its proprietor, who 
soon became an excellent practical farmer. The 
extreme beauty of the farm was, boweyer, due to 
the refined taste of bis wife and daughters, though, 
as we have said, he carried out thSr auggestlons 
with hearty good will. 

At first Signora di Negra cheerfully labored, in 
her own domain, as hard as her husband did in 
bis. Aristocrats by birth, they were repubHcan3 
from choice, and held honest work to be as noble 
as blue blood. 

But tbey were now quite weshby for that region, 
and poaaeiwed many servants, both In the field and 
in the bouse, who relieved them from all necesrity 



of toil, wbQe Pietro. the steward, goardcd Ui 
master's hiterests as faithfully as ever, supervi^BS 
all the anienltuTal work, and especially carryini 
ont the Ihneiful ideas of bis beloved yonng mS 
tresses, protesting slwayt that they gave him no 
trouble, whatever the amount of labor involved. 

Br their natural courteay and kind-heartedness 
the Di Negras had won the good wOl of all their 
nmgbbora, with few exceptions, due to envy alone. 



wHh their former associattbna; and it was a'kmg 
tfane before they could accustom themselves to 
bear, without resentment, their bi^-soundiiig 
patronymip transformed into •* Do Nigger" by 
the coarse Hps of the uncultivated boors aroniid 
them. 

Those who envied their growing weslth and 
Importance, tried, indeed, to spread abro«d the 
idea that they w«re really of negro Mood^tbeir 
dark Italian complexiona aiding thia acandal in 
the minda ef thoae who wished to believe it 

Despising these petty calumniatora, however, 
and recogniiing the rem worth and manUneas to 
be found in neariyall these brave back woodMMn, 
despite their ignorance of the usagea of poUte 
society, Qiovsnni and his family pursued tiMevan 
tenor of their way. until, at the ome of whieb we 
write, they were almost universally respected sod 
deferred to, and their future seemed fhll of joyfU 
promise. 

El 
houi 



Engaged in the auperintendenoe of her large 
iseoold, and joining with her lovely daughters 



in their refined employments— especially that of 
adding to the embelliafameuts of their Desutifttl 
home, until the fkme of its elegance was a house> 
hold word in all the country round — the Signora 
di Negra waa full of contend, and had no regretn 
for her termer aristocratic splendor. 

The young ladies were more than content, thej 
were proud of their svlvan palace, for tbey were 
too young when they left their native land to re- 
tain any strong remembrances of it, and eanly 
believed that Valley Ranche, contrasted with the 
rude homes of tt.eir neighbors, was a veritable 
paradise. As for Oiovanni himself, his superior 
education and refinement bad speeoily made him 
a leader in the politica of bis adopted country, 
and his ambition waa fully gratified in being • 
chief among freemen rather than a prince among 
slaves. 

Thus tiie star of the Di Negraa bad cnhninnted 
with a brilliancy that fully aausfied their longinga, 
and promised to shine undimmed for many auo- 
ceeding generations. But, alas! the futura ia 
never oun to count upon. Dark clouds were 
rapidly gathering on their fair horizon, as yet un- 
seen, bui destiuM to quench that star in everlasi- 
iuff ni^ht. 

Their adopted land was on the verge of a saa- 
gninary war, in which Giovanni must play bis 
part as a loyal citizen — and a secret foe, of whom 
only one of that happy household knew that he 
woi a foe. bad already entered their Eden, with 
the same fatal purpose that urged the aKmy track 
of the serpent of old, whose aim was the eternal 
destruction of the humso race. Having tVns, Is 
briefly ss was onnshitent with our necessity, ar- 
ranged the stage, and explained the situation, let 
us now draw up the curtain on the flret acene of 
our drama. 

Just aa the sun touched the hiU-tops, deseendlng 
in the west, on the lovelv June evening we hsve 
already described, a small side door of the home- 
stead softly opened, and Rosalind dl Negra 
tripped forth therefrom into the fiower garden. 
Clan in a simple chintz dress, the bright yet 
tastefbl colon of which set off* her dark beauty to 
the best advantage, and wearing on her head one 
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of those broad-rimmed garden-halt that our sweet 
poet Whittler has immortalized. Rosalind, de- 
spite the absenoe of jewels and royal robes, was 
suU a yerjr queen in the malestj of her grace and 
lorelioess. As she sU>od tlMre beneath the leafj 
eanopv of Natare's own throne-room, leaninff 
carelessly on the mstio gate, and glancing up and 
down the hiriiwav as if uncertain which war to 
choose, no knighl m Christendom but would mto 
doffed his bearer and bent his knee in lowly 
homage to this woodland princess. 

But no knight was there to be enchanted, and 
with a little sish — which might hare been en- 

Sendered from Inat f ery reason— Rosa opened the 
ttlo gate, and strolled slowly along the shady 
path at the side of the road, until she reached a 
grore of magnolias between the highway and the 
nrer. flere she seated herself on the trunk of a 
fallen tree dose to the bank, and gazing idly on the 
rippling stream, fell into a profound rererie. With 
what grare or trivial subject her maiden fancr was 
engaged we hare no need to inquire, tor it had 
naught to do with the tale we are teUing. and was 
too speedily interrupted to hare attuned import- 
ance eren in her own mind. 

She had not been seated there many minutes 
when she was suddenly aroused from her medita- 
tions by the sound of oars dippins KffhtlT in the 
water close at hand, and immedUtely a Dark canoe 
glided swiftly from behind a screen of orerfaang- 
ing branches, its prow touching the shore at her 
feet in another second. 

Startled by this unexpected intrusion on her 
priracy, Boss sprang to her feet in some alarm, 
which speedily gare place to a feeling of anger 
that flasned brightly iroro her great da% eyes as 
she fixed them haughtily on the intruder. The 
latter, who now stepped lightly from the canoe, 
and baring drawn it on shore out of the reach of 
the current, turned boldly to confront the irate 
maiden, was not at all prepossessing in appear- 
ance, and certainly far from wearing the aspect 
of one who could hope to aspire to the faror of 
Rosa di Negra, thougo there was a certain self- 
satisfied smirk on his repnlsire face which seemed 
to imply that he, at least, thought differently. 

It was clear that the msiden recognized him, and 
entertained some fear that his unexpected presence 
boded her no good. But that tear was eridently 
largely mingled with contempt, and her natural 
courage enabled her to conquer the first impulse 
for flight which had risen m her mind when he 
thus made his startling appearance. Consequent- 
ly she stood her grouno^ and returned his half- 
exiritant, wholly daring look, with one which 
would hare withered him with its lofty scorn had 
he possessed any sense of shame whatever. 

A low-broweo, swarthy-faced ruffian was the 
new-comer, with aril, serpent-eyes, and sensuous 
lips<-wearing an aspect, altogether, of one who 
feared neither man nor €k>d, and whose whole 
soul was the mere essence of brutal selfishness. 
A man from whom one with a well-lined pocket 
would hare turned to fiee, if he had been met 
with on a lonely road at night, for the idea of rob- 
ber and cutthroat seemed to oose from him at 
ereiy pore, and his ragged garments lent an added 
force to the supposition. 

After turning to face the maiden, this man stood 
garing at her in silence, with an expectant and 
somewhat triumphant look, as if waiing for her 
to address him. But perceiring, at length, that 
she had no such Intention, but continued to re- 
gard him with that look of supreme contempt, Uie 
exultant glow died out of hb forbidding fsce. and 
gare place to a dark scowl that rendered hit 
risage that of a rery fiend. 

'* How's thist" be exclaimed, fiercely, Ukhig 
a single step toward her, and raising hb clincheS 
right band with a gesture of menace. <<What 



do yoQ mean by meeting me in thb manner, Rosa 
diNegra?^' 

Strange to say, the tones of hb roiceu despite 
their angry accent, were not hoarse and rough, 
Bucb as might be looked for in the voice of a 
ruffian of hu external seeming, but rather those 
of a poUsbed gentleman, clear and smoothly 
modulated. The worda he used, too. tbrouffbout 
the interview, were those that an eaucatea man 
would have cnosen under the circumstances, and 
not at all the language of a mere backwoods bully 
such as he looked to be. There was a mystery 
about him, that was certain ; perhaps ere the nar- 
rative b finiibed it may be solved. 

To hb fierce question, and the insulting menace 
which accompanied it, Rosa made no reply. The 
red Uood mounted darkly lo her cheek and brow, 
and a dangerous light fiashed from her briWant 
eyes ; but ner lips remained firmly dosed, and the 
deigned him no answer even by a gesture. 

**Tell me the meaning of this?" he cried, 
furiously, drawing still closes to her as he spoke, 
when he saw her resolution. *' Did you receive 
my last letter?" 

She merely stepped back one pace, to avoid 
contact with'hb person, as he advanced, and re- 
mained steadfastly silent. It was wonderful to 
see the courage or that slight, delicate girl, and 
the constancy with which she held to her evident 
determination. Even that furious ruffian was im- 
pressed by it, and when he spoke again, after gaz- 
ing at her fixedly for a moment, it was with an 
entire change of tone and manner. 

*'Hear me, Rosa," he said^ drawing back fVom 
her a space, and speaking in impressive tones, 
but without a trace of hb former fury, ** I have 
journeyed far, and at great risk, to receive my 
answer. There was once a time when vou did no't 
treat me with such scorn. Why do I find yon to 
changed?" 

Then for the first time the brave girl's lips were 
opened, and the words that issued tnenoe sent the 
hardy ruffian staggering bsck to the water's 
verge, as if a heavy hand had stricken him upon 
the oreast. 

''Ask your base heart, viOahi!" said she, in 
clear, ringing tones, like a trumpet-call. *' Think 
of Bertha Andrus, and your countless crimes 
daring the last four years.'' 

It was plain that the name she mentioned awoke 
fearful reooUections in her bearer's mind, and 
hence the emotion he at first dispbyed. But 
whatever the feeling waa which had for a moment 
orercome him, remorse formed no part of it. and 
when he recovered himself, which be did in 
stantly, simple astonishment seemed to be the 
only impression her speech had produced upon 
him. 

*' How, in the name of the fiend, did you learn 
that?" he asked, in a tone of intense surprise. 
•• You did not know her?" 

"Ask no explanation from me, Martin Raby," 
she replied, scornfully. "Suffice it that I do 
know your whole hbtory, and it needed only your 
systematic deceit towsird me for the last (oree 
years to fill the measure of my hate and scorn 
for you. Get you gone at once, base ruffian, lest 
I cdl my servants, and ddiver you to the chas- 
tbement you deserve." 

For an instant Martin Raby, as she had called 
him, seemed utteriy at a loss how to proceed. 
As we shall soon see, he expected a reception so 
entirdy diflbrcnt, that now, nardened and bold as 
he was, he was completely at a stand-still. To 
and ftro he paced upon the strand before her, rage 
working in every hue of hb harsh features, while 
ahe watched his movements aa she would have 
done the writhhigt of a venomont tnake, fearful 
of itt spring. 

Suddenly the frown vanished fttMn hb brow. 
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riTinff place to a mBllgnaot smile. He had at | 
last obosen his coarse, aod seemed to feel that he | 
could oonqaer her, even in the midst of her just 
anser. Turning suddenly upon her, while .hat 
infernal smile still wreathed his white lips, he 
said, in a lo<v, mockmg tone: 

" Tet vou loved me once, mv beautiful Rosa!'* 

it is iinpos<ible to describe the devilish sarcasm 
of these words as he uttered tbem, much le^s the 
terriMc wiath with which she met the andacieus 
insult. Into her face rose a deadly horror and 
loatin'n^r, that blanclied cheek and lip to chastlv 
whiteness ; but her glorious eyes blazca light- 
nings of wrath and scorn, and her graceful lorm 
shook to its centre, not with fear, but with the 
energy of her denis'. 

" Never, never !" she cried, passionately. 
*' Fiend that vou are, vou have never believed 
that, Martin l?aby! Vour lying tongue, ever 
smooth in deceit nnd treachery, once worked 
upon my unsuspicious schoolgirl heart to pty, 
what I then believed, your undeserved misfor- 
tunes. But I loathed your peison even then — 
Ten know I did, vile hound !— and I have thanked 
heaven hourly, since I knew you as you are, for 
that instinctive horror which made me recoil 
from, even while I p'tied you !'* 

Raby had stood quite silently, the evil smile 
still piaving about his mouth, while e he thus in- 
dignantfy hurled back hin insult. But when che 
had ended, he uttered a I >ud laugh, and into his 
saake-like eyoj^ there came a look of burning ad- 
mira'ion. 

*'By heavens, Rosalind di Negra!" he cried, 
exultiugly, **or, if vo i think it suits roe better, 
b;r all the demons in Tartarus! I lo^ed you pas- 
sionately, even in those young davs of yours, 
when you seemed to me an an^ei, it there are such 
things^ of pity and compassion. But 1 love you 
now with an unquenobabie (ire that can n«>ver die. 
Oh, rare Pythoness! bewitclrfng Alecto in thy 
rage and scorn! you mug' be mine, though all Uie 
fiends I have invoked stood bv to seize my s-oul." 

And, with a sudden lo .nd, he reached her side, 
and clasped her closely in a fierce embrace ! 

She had not feared him ULtil now. Close to her 
peaceful home, and believing that he would not 
dare to harm her near that sacred. spot, she had 
spoken boldly as sh*^ felt, and despised him too 
maeh to realize her dantrer. But now she knew — 
shefelt It in her inmost heart— that the villain was 
utterly desperate, und that he peiil was extreme. 
StiU (ne valor of her noble race upheld he**, and 
she did not swoon, bat deothly pale^ and sickened 
to the soul with the loathsome kisses that the 
strong brute forced her to enduiv, she struggled, 
with all her little strength, to avoid them, and 
rent the very sky with piercing shriftks, despite 
his every etfort to stifle them and her. 

It would have fared hard with her indeed if 
Proridenoe had not sent to her aid one whom she 
believed to be miles awa^. tier father had left 
home several days before, intending to be absent a 
fortnight, but liis business had been completed 
earlier than he had expcc:ed, and at the moment 
her wild shrieks burst out upon the evening air, 
he was riding by the grove on his way to the 
homestead. Thus it happened that in "the very 
minute of Martin BabN^s hoped-for triumph, a 
strong hand clutched him by the throat, and he 
was hurled backward to the earth with a force 
that nearly drove the breath out of his vile body. 
When he recovered from the eRects of his stun- 
nioz fal't Giovanni's foot was on his breai^t, and 
bis intended victim was clintring to her father's 
aim, her noMe head bowed down in a passion of 
joyfnl tears. 

The villain comprehended the situation at a 
glance, and lay quite still, fei<jcnlng unconscious- 
jiess aud watehing his cnnnce, for there was a 



pistol in Di Negra's hand, and sn ezpraaaion on 



nls face that warned Baby he would use it aa apo! 

)ffer«dto 
move an inch. 



a wild beast if the ruffian' under bid foot ofl 



What doea all tfts meaa, Rosa?" aaked 
Giovanni, when he saw that she waa ab'e to speak, 
and unconsciously using the vcrv words that baa 
formed Haby's first question to ber. ** Who is iida 
wretch that haa insulted you. and how oame he 
here?" 

** He i9 a wretch nnworth v to Hre !" cried Rosa, 
indiznan'lv ; but she added instantly, and caoghi 
her lather s arm aa she aaw the movement of aim 
weapon—*' but do not harm him. dear father. Ho 
is too vile for^ou to do aueht but despiae him. 
I^t him go uninjured, that ne mav Uve to repeat 
of all the evil deeds he has done.*'^ 

Alas ! wliy do tlie an^rels still plead for fallen 
man y It had bees betier for herself and all her Un 
if Uosa's touifue had tallen from her mouth er« 
she uttered that generous prayer. Almost oneoD« 
suious of what he did, GiovannL as she spoke, re- 
turned the TtUioX to bis belt, andf removea bia foot 
from Raby a breast. 

It was the chance that the sly villain had waited 
for. With the sirility of a practical acrobat, be 
was upon his feet in' an insunt, and staggering 
Giovanni with a furious blow of his fist, he gained 
t'.me to launch his canoe, spring into it, ana seize 
the paddle. Like an arrow the light boat daited 
through the water impelled by his po«rerfnl 
strokes, while he bent low, and seemea to fear 
that a bullet might pieroe the back he waa obliged 
to keep toward the shore. 

But Giovanni disdained to shoot a flying foe, 
and he was safe as soon as he had got beyond the 
reach of Di Negra's arm. He seemed to nnder- 
stand this by the time he had reached the middle 
of the stream, and pausing in his flight, louked 
back to whero they stood. There waa an awful 
light of mingled rage and hate and lost in hia 
snake-like eye^. and bis hoarse voice shook with 
passion as he shouted his parting menace. 

''The devil never yet vaa baffled twice," he 
hoarsely screamed, waving the paddle in tlie air 
as if it waa a weapon. ** 1 shall have mr turn 
next, and then — look to youraelf, my bonnj 
Rosalind I" 

Then he turned again, and thmating the paddle 
deep into the water, urged hia fligbt, with quick, 
impetnoua strokes, down the swift current toward 
tlie mouth of tbe si ream, and waa apeedUj loat in 
the gathering darkness. 

As for Di >iegra, he only smiled at the ontlaw'a 
Impotent threat — tor such he fondly deemed it — 
aud passing his arm about hia trembling daagb> 
ter's waiat, led her slowly back to the cottaire. 

When Rosalind became lutliciently composed to 
relate what hud led to the strange 'eecnrrenoe oC 
that evening, the explanation she gave waa very 
simple. 

Martin Raby, five years previoos, had been the 
music-teAche-* of tlie school where Oioranui'a 
daughters were finishing their education. Dreaaed 
as a gentleman, and not then completely brutal- 
ized by his savage passions, aa be had ev.deetly 
since Deconie, he was as unlike the ruffian tliey 
htA lust seen aa ooald possibly be imagined. 

A man does not always require personal beaatj 
to render him successful in attracting woman*^ 
regard, and Raby at that, time pessueaed -all the 
art necessary to jvin even love. 

Rosalind^ it is true, bad alwaya felt an instinct* 
ive repalsion to him, even when hit 04>iidact 
appearod to be.abpve reproacbf And bia mannera 
were the perfection of sly insinuation. Bot be< 
had won her pity, with that of all her sohoolmatei, 
including her sister, in whom he pretended to 
confide, by bia plansible story of bia nndeaenred 
mlsfortnnefl. 
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Bia- dm, from ^e rsty fint, had been fhe 
bascsl that man's evil nature erer eDtertaina, and 
whb one aiioog the oamber of Rosa'e sohooU 
mates, Beitha Andras, be bad afterward only too 
Btirely saeoeeded. 

i>i Keg^'t daikf^biera left the school, to return 
to their borne, still undeceived at to his true 
character. 

Kosalind had, it seems, attracted him strongly ; 
and, in the hope that at some future time he 
might find an opportunttr ot proseouting the evil 
desiscn he- had already Icnrmed, he haa humbly 
b«n|^ permission to correspond with her. 

Unihinkingly she consented, and during the 
pftst four Tears be had wiitten her many letters, 
carefully ooncealinar his passion, but suflBoiently 
romaono to lead ber to suspect that he wished 
to cultivate in bei* heart a warmer feeling than 
friendship. 

4rbere was no danger that he ever could have 
suoeeeded in this, but she had contented herself 
with sendin^c him formnl replies^not deeming it 
neeessary to be more explicit. 

AU tliis time she had never even suspected his 
true nature ; but about six months previous to 
the stariling meeting we have described, she had 
received a letter from another school friend, 
opening ber eyes completely. 

She then learned that Kuby had eloped with 
Bertha Andrus, Irom the ecnool, nearly three 
rears beiorc. and that his deserted victim bad 
lately been discovered by some former friends, 
dying in a hospital. 

'The vil aio bad left her within a month of the 
elopeoMnt, nnd had sinoe been going downward 
mpidly in the social scale, until his villainous 
character was so nqtorious that .^e was forced to 
fly in order to e»cape the consequences of hi? 
misdc^eds. 

As we have seen, he continued to write to Rosa 
giving Iter plausible explanations of bis various 
change.'t of address ; and veiy soon after she had 
received her friend's letter, she hod also received 
a last one from him, in which he told a specio: s 
tale, that the enemies, of whom he had before 
spoken to ber, had again found him out, and were 
purtning him malignantly ; that they had already 
ntterlf aestroyed his wo.-!dly prospects, and tbat 
he was compelled to fly from their oate. 

The treacherous epistle concluded by stating 
that he should try to reach the neighborhood of 
her heme by a certain date, and implored her to 
meet him oiandestinelv, that he might pour out 
his sorrows in her pitying ears. 

Such a request, even if she had loved instead of 
loathing him, never would have been complied 
with by Rosa di Ncgrn. 

Counting on his termer successes too rashly, 
and supposing that he had won her heart entirely. 
the villiun had overshot his mark, even if bis evil 
character had not been so providen:ially unfolded 
to her. 

She never meant to grant him an interview of 
anv kind. The da*e be had set for his coming 
ha^ not yet an ived, and the meeting of that day 
had been entirely unforeseen on her part, thougn 
not, perhapa, on hi^. 

He had, doubtless, been in the neighborhood for 
some time, watching to find ber alone, and had 
seised the first opportonHy that present 3d itself. 
Be had come before her, raeged and way-worn. 
Hoping to excite her pity, and meaning to extort 
eveit more, by hia specious pleading; but the too 
Evident scdrn and wrath with which she met him 
had ^ so astounded and angered him — to find hia 
I preeioijs plot of no avail— that he had involnnt*- 
I rily dropped the mask, and shown himself in bis 
trt.e colors the moment he beheld her. 

• « « - * • • 

Heuiy a year had passed swiftly sinoe the 



occurrence of the incident ju^t detailed, and the 
stirring events of that memorable period lu the 
history of Texas had driven from the minds of 
Di Kegra and Rosa all recollection of Martin Raby, 
who hod never, subsequently, been heard of by 
cither. 

The war for independence had begun, and was 
raging fiercely all along the line of the Rio 
Grande. At several po nts the Mexican forces 
had even penetrated be> ond that line into the in> 
icrior of 1 exas, and the aettlers on the frontier 
were in a state of continual alarm, many farms 
having already been ravaged, the familiea of the 
proprietors slain, or taken captive, and the stock 
driven off. 

To add the crowning horror to the terrors of 
that fearful time, Mexican agents were already at 
work inciting the In^^an tribes of Northern and 
Western Texas to attack the defenseless border 
settlements, hoping to weaken the patriot army 
by withdrawing from it those soldiers whose 
homes were thus exposed to rapine. 

Valley Ranche, however, haa hitherto escaped 
all the horrors of the national struggle, nor did it 
seem likely that the tide ot war would ever roll 
into its immediate vicioitv. 

Sequestered as it was, (ar from any large settle- 
ment, it appeared probable that the enemy could 
not possibly be attracted toward it ; and Di N^n^ 
felt tolerably safe in leaving his hoi^e to the in- 
fection ot Fietro, and his numerous colored ser- 
vants, when be was summoned to assume the 
command in the patriot forces to which he had 
been appointed. 

At the time of which we are now about to write, 
the early Aiftnron of 183S, Di Negra had been ab- 
sent several n^onths, and nothing had yet oe- 
eurred to piove that he was not Ratified in the 
course he bad adopted. 

This course had been to leave his wife and 
daughters at the ranche, guarded by the old and 
long-tried steward and the faithful servants, while 
he was doing his duty to the State. They would 
be quite as sufe there, be argued^ as at any other, 
place within reach or the enemies' arms, and it 
was impossible for him to convey them beyond 
all danger for want of time and means. 

As for the ladies themselves they felt bo fear 
whatever at remaining. No Mexican detachment 
would come near them, for the valley was too far 
from their line of operations ; ond as to the grow- 
*ng rumors of hostility on the part of the Indians, 
they believed that tlie tribes nearest them^the 
Apuchee and Comancbes— would pr«:fer to fight 
on the Texan t^ide, if they fought at all ^ ami in 
any event, the force at the ranobe— consisting of 
Pietro and thirty-three negroes, all of whom uiey 
could positively depend upon — wouM be quite 
sufficient to repel any attack from undisciplined 
i*avages. 

Therefore, when be had seen that his household 
was fully armed, and had plenty of ammunrtion 
and provisions, Giovanni departed with a light 
heart, happy in the thought that his home and 
family were belter guarded than those of the 
great majori y of his follow -patriots, who all 
seemed quite content, nevertheless. 

Eariy in October of thtt year, however, the 
rumors of Indian depredations grew more fre- 
quent, and at last it was positively afcerttiin^d by 
Pietro that some of the Lipans hud been seen on 
the Nueces Kivcr, not maAy miles away, d^orated 
with their war-paint, and piainlv bent on mischief.* 
From that time, the steward required the ne- 
groes to sleep within the stockade (whioh had 
been prudentiallv constructed around the bouse, 
by Colonel di Negra; on the first alarm of war), 
and exftfcised them daily in the mode of its 
defense. 
These precautions were not without their use. 
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(or, OD the oigbt of the 15ih ot that mooth they 
were attacked by the same baud of Lipan Indians 
that had been seen on the river; but owibg to Fie- 
tro'svigilauce, the little garrison was not taken by 
surprise, and after a desperate fight, that lasted 
nntil noon of the nest duy, repoised the enemy 
with considerable loss. 

Defended by the stout stockade, the only damage 
done to the garrison was the iniiiction of some 
slight wounds, and the most important result of 
the fight was the discovery ot the fact that the 
Indians were led by a white man ! 

The band did not number more than thirty, 
fortanatelv for Pietro's command, and the steward 
believed that they would not have dared to attack 
the stockade had they been led by one of their 
own chiefs. 

But this renegade white roan seemed to bo a 
perfect Napoleon in his way^ inducing them to 
continue the fight long after they would naiurally 
have given it up in despair. 

To ner horror and surprise, Rosa, from a safe 
point of espial at one of the upper windows of the 
Iiouse. recogtazed in this funoua leader no other 
than Martin Baby, and she had no doubt that his 
sole object was to wreak his revenge by gaining 
possession of herself. 

Ou communicating this fact to her mother, the 



latter decided that an express should be sent off 
to Colonel di Negra^ who was with bis regiment 
at a point on the Kio Grande nearly a hundred 
miles distant, the knowledge that Raby had 
leagued himself with the Inaians rendering tbc 
taci of their attack vastly more important than 
It had at first appeared. 

Accordingly, as soon as it was certain that the 
savages badratreated, one cf the bouse-servantsi. 
a shrewd, courageous and trustworthy mulatto^ 
was dispatched on this grave errand, bearing a 
letter to the colonel, ru.ating all that had occurred 
and begging him to send a detachment to their 
relief as soon as possible. 

Mounted on the best horse then at the ranche, 
ihe messenger lost no lime on his journey, and at 
sunset on the ensuing day, reaped his mastcr^s 
headquarters, not far from what is now known aa 
Eagle Pass on the Rio Grande. 

Di Negi a recognized at once the importanee ef 
flyinz to the defense of his viifeand children, for ha 
had already heard of the atrocities committed by 
this band of Indians under the leadership of a 
white man— the latter having aoquired, dv his 
ruthless deeds, the fearful tiUe of ''£1 IJiablo 
Cam." 

Now, that this wretch was identified with Raby, 
it was plain thai Kosaiiud, ai IvuM, ivasin imminent 
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peril, and be felt that be mast lose do time in re- 
morlng all bis dear ones from a neigbborfaood 
banntM by so pitiless a villain possessing so 
niacb powei 

Bot li was impossible for bim to leave bis com- 
mand at an instant's notice, and notwitbstanding 
his impatience, it was not until late tbe next day 
after tbe arrival of bis wife's message, tbat be 
was able to set ont, leading an escort ox nftj men. 

Alas! tbe escort was useless, for tbat brief, 
unavoidable delay bad proved fatal to all be beld 
dear! It was on tbe morning of tbe second da/ 
after leaving camp that tbe aetaobment rode ap 
tbe eastern slope of tbe bills inclosing tbe vallej, 
and the colonel came in sight of bis once happj 
borne. 

Tbe awful spectacle tbat be beheld stmok him 
dnmb and motionless with borror, and for a time 
be conld only stand and stare, witb straining, 
aching eyes, while a silent, agonised prayer for 
mercy went up to God from bis frozen heart ! 

Tbe bomestead was in flames, and all around it 
Rwarmed a crowd of yelling fiends, worshiping 
their Moloch with frenxied snouts of triumph 1 

The doors and windows of tbe cottage were 
broken and torn from their fastenings, anci it was 
tlaiQ al a glance that tbe worst bad happened— • 



that ""tbe bloody devil," Raby, bad won tbe re* 
venee be lusted for, and that Rosalind, her sistei 
and ner mother, were dead or in bis poiver ! 

But the villain was, doubtless, still there, 
among his savage allies ! 

Tbe thought acted like a galvanic shock upon 
Di Negra's paralvzed nerves, and sent the red 
blood rushing to Lis face, and lighted a 6re in his 
dark eyes that only swift revenge could quench ! 

His sword was in bis band so instantly, tbat it 
seemed a flash of lightning fallen from heaven into 
bis eager grasp. One loud, hoarse word of com- 
mand, and down the sloping road the willing 
horsemen thundered, ready to follow their brave 
leader to tbe death--every valiant heart swellinir 
with tbe righteous wrath tbat filled his own t «; 
bursting. 

The beautiful groves, tbroush which the high- 
way wound, bid the advance of tbe avengers, and 
tbe savages, too much oooupied witb thetr victory 
to keep a careful watch, were taken by surprise. 

Tbe combat was ended ere it seemed to have 
begun. 

The wretches were, fortunately, crowded to- 
gether in tbe flower-garden, the matio lenoe of 
which had been torn down. 

The stockade and the burning buildioc hehmd 
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tbem cut ofT tbcir escape, and Btraighi through 
the fibriekiuff throng the furious horsenion cut 
their way ; then, wheeled and rode back agidn — 
and yet a;;aiD— until all who dared to prolong re- 
sibtance were lying dead, or sorely wounded, on 
the bloody ground. 

Anions the later was the renegade, Martin 
Raby. He had been foremost in the strife, and 
had been ridden down by the steed of Di Neera ; 
but he was still conscious, tbou.;h both his legs 
were broken, when, at their colonel" s command, 
the troopers dragged him forth from the heap of 
slain. 

Di Xegra staid to see this done, not daring, 
yet, to learn the fate of his beloved ones; but 
others among his command were unrestrained by 
the awful fear that possessed him, and pressed 
ea^rly into the bummg bouse. 

ft was dangerous worlc, and for some time with- 
0ut result ; but at length one party of the search- 
ers came to a broken door at the rear of the bouse, 
leading into a small room which had once been the 
fitrorite bower of the signora and her daughters. 

A grim old sergeant was the first to enter, fdl- 
lowed closely by his comrades and the n^ro who 
had brought the message to the ooloncL 

The sergeant was a Scotchman bv descent^ • 
Paritan in bis faith, and accustomed to repress 
his emotions as if tber were sins. Ue had been 
fighting Indians and Mexicans all his life, and had 
become hardened to the horrors of war; but even 
tl.is callous old warrior started back in dread, and 
el itched bis weapon fiercely, while a deep g^an 
o' agony welled up f^om bis honest heart. 

For thU was the gha^^tly scene that he beheld. 
The little room was a hideous ruin ; its tasteful fur- 
niture shattered into fragments, save one small 
taMe, on which, in mockerv as it seemed, stood 
an antique vane full of lotely flowers. A lighted 
braud si ill blazed in one comer where the Indian 
fiends had thrown it, and the rush-matting on the 
Icor was one mass of glowing flames, that danced 
and murmured greedily, and wreathed themselves 
fantastically about the limbs and garments of 
four scalped and bleeding bodies ! 

In the corner whe. e the braud still smoldered 
lay the form of the faithful steward, his back 
propped a^inst the wall, and his musket bv his 
side, showing plainly how bravely he baa de- 
fended to the last his precious charges. But his 
courage had been in vain, for, close beside him, 
her mangled head upon his knee, rested, in her 
hist, long sleep, Di Negra's elde&t dnu'^hter, a 
buliet-wound above her left breast, showmg how 
her life had fled. 

At his feet, upon a pile of jfory b^ddinff, lay 
Ko>alind, her beuutifui face distorted, ana her 
wild eyes glaring as with an unutterable horror, 
while in her left hand was clutched the stock of a 
ho!-seman*8 pistol, the lonp barrel of which rested 
on her shoulder. In her lap, fuce downward, lay 
the head of her dead mother, whose left hand was 
pros ed, in an agony that had lasted after death, 
upon the bleeding surface whence the scalp baa 
been so pitilessly torn. 

Tlie floor and walls were hideously stained with 
ciimy^ti patches, and the whole scend was one at 
sight of which even fiends, other than baman, 
would have stood aghast, and howled with fean 

In what agony the poor victims died, or whether 
they had sulered more than death, will never be 
known with certainty till all secrets are kid b»re 
before the judgment-aeat of an offended God. Nor 
can we describe Di Negra's agony and maniao 
rage when all waa known to him. 

Not one, eivui, of his faithful nepoes bad been 
left alive by the ruthless foe, and he never ascer- 
tained a smgle detail of the terrible nmsaore. 
For when he sat in Judgment on the wretch, Mar- 
tin iUby, that brutal fiend refused to utter one 



word, and met the awful fate that was rigfateonalj 
dealt out to him with tf* stubborn stoicism that 
proved him callous even to the doom of his own 
soul. 

Three years Inter, Di Negra fell, fighting bravely 
for the independence of bis adopted country, at 
the moment of victory, in the battle of San 
Jacinto. [ 

It U almost needless to sav that death was a 
welcome boon to the heartbroken man. 

For many years after the massacre atYaUey 
Kanche, the traveler passing through that now 
desolate vale might have seen, written by tbe 
stem old Puritan sergeant, upon a board nailed 
fast to a tree above the rude grave of the villain 
Kaby^ a sentence from Scripture, equally ex- 
pressive of the fiendish deeds and the fiend's fate 
of that abandoned wretch : 

** And Satan ca ne, also I" 



Parasitic Trees. 

On the borders of the Rio Guama, the celebrated 
botanist Von Martins saw whole groups of Ma- 
cauba pahns incased by fig-trees that formed 
thick tubes round the shafts of the palms, whose 
noble crowns rose bifh above them : and a similar 
spectacle occurs in India and Ceylon, when the 
Tamils look with increased voneration on tfamr 
sacred pippul thus united in marriage with the 
palmy i-a. After the incarcerated trank has been 
stifled and destroyed, the grotesque form o( the 
parasite, tubular, cork-screw like, or otherwise 
tantastically contorted, and frequently admitting 
tbe light through inteistices like loopholes in a 
tunet, continues to maintain an independent ex- 
i. tence among the straight-stemmed trees of the 
forest — the image of au eccentric genius in the 
midst of a group of steady citizen.«. Sometimes 
they ^ o .V 80 as to become self -strangling parasitea 
like that shown in the illustration. 

Like the mosses and lichens of our woods, epi- 
phytes of endless variety and almost inconceivable 
size and luxuriance ^ferns, bromelias, tillandsiaa, 
orchids, and pothos) cover in the tropical xone 
the trunks nnd branches of the forest trees, form- 
ic hanging gardens, far more splendid than those 
ot ancient Bab vion. While the orchids are dis- 
tinguished by the eccentnc forms and splendid 
coloring of iheir flowers, sometimes resembling 
winged insects or birds, tbe pothos family (cal*- 
dium, calia, arum, dracontium, pothos) attract 
attention by the beaoty of their large, thick-veined, 

{renerally arrow.shaped, disitated, or elongated 
eaves, and form a beautiful contrast to the atilT 
bromelias or tbe hairy tillandsias that eoEyointlj 
adorn the knotty stenui and branches of tks 
ancient trees. 

^^^ , — 

Zndian Bieroglyphics. 

Abovb the Omaha Mission Is a lofty escarpmeal 
of coarse-grained sandstone, from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty f^t hi^ ; and about half- 
fv«^ np are carved out numerous Indian hierogly- 
phics, as pipes, canoes, various kinds of animais, ' 
rude representations of the Indians themselves^ 
etc. 

The oueetioB at once arises. Who carved them Y 
The Inoians now Uving cannotaccount for them, 
and call the rocks "medicine" — a term which 
they apply to all things that are mvsterious to 
tkwi. Tbe characters olosely resemble those on 
their robes worn at the present day, and are 
doubtless embleoiatical of some fmporuint event 
in Indian history. Similar ones aie still to be 
seen in other looidiAies, especially m the moun- 
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A smat] ore^k, which flows into the Miissour! a 
lew iniles below the *• Runniug Water," has od 
Indian name, which signifieA, " Where the dead 
liare worked/' from the fact that upon the high 
chalky wall* (Imt form its bankd are some of the 
Hjme mystcrions carvingsu 

These coarse sandstones, or chalky limestones, 
are well adapted for recording their hieroglyphical 
history, ana for handing down to posterity the 
deeds of mighty warriors, long since gone to the 
*' Happy Htina&g Grovnd." 



An Old 8tory« 

Mavih with, her wealth of gokton hair— 

Beautifol Hwd, with her cold fair tace^ 
Rohed to satiDB and laooa rare, 

Claspefh lier gems wifb a qneenly grace; 
And *'Ah," she said, with exultant smile, 

'* Tte Bwe<2t the joys of the world to proTe^ 
And spkBaSot, honor and rank are mine. 

Who mairyftr money, and not tor love.** 

May, as fair as her sister Hand— 

Her bine e^ee flUed wiQi a tender light— 
6crftt7 wreathes In her shining ha*r 

The flowers phicked by her love last night 
** Mo other gems do I need," she aaid; 

'* The iar< st bUsa noto woman known 
Is hers who» careless of all beside. 

Doth mury for lore, and lore alone." 

Ah, Lady Hand, with yonr weary brow. 

The Yt ars haTe taagbt yon a bitter trnth; 
While Blistreaa May, m h r ham>y eyee, 

W^areth Uie beaotiiU sool ol yonth. 
And I, who ponder the marter o^er. 

Can read the story so cften toldr- 
That ma! den only c; n happy be' 

Who marries for lore, and not lor gold. 



A Lost Glove. 

I AM a yonn|rer brother of Robert Barstan, 
Chief of the Union Detective Force, whose bead- 
anarters, in the year 1868, were in Washington. 
At that time I was employed in my brotlier^s 
office, and had the working up of that cage of 

Mrs. G , Tague reports of which hare been 

floating in an uniormea stute in general conversa- 
tion erer since. 

Mrs. Q is now dead. In the silence of her 

grcre are entombed some parts of my story — some 
missing derails which no lips but hers could sap- 
ply. Knt her death breaks the seal of my silence. 
It is better for me to tell the narrative even as 
brokenly as I must, than to have these false ver- 
sions in circulation. A crude truth is better than 
a polished He. 

1 stood at my desk, sorting some papers, when 
the chief sent 'for me. He waited till 1 stood at 
his side before he noticed me. He had a habit of 
commencing a sentence, tlien fan .ing and falling 
into a brown study, and finally saying something 
which apparently Dore no resemblance to his firsi 
intendea speech. 

" Cecil, 1 want you to " . 

He had not liftei^ his eyes fVom the letter he had 



in bis hand. Still pondering over the manuscript, 
subsided into silence, it was a small-sized, 



he 



thick, cream-laid sheet, destitute of monogram or 
initial. Ftom its general air of daintiness, I felt 
sure it was from a lady. 

The silenoe was of so long a duration that I had 
time to note acceasoriee about us— the pile of un- 
opened letters, the dust that lay thick upon every- 
thing, even upon the coat of the Supenntendent. 

I wa."! smihng at hia crumpled collar and di- 
sheveled hair, when he spoke again. It V^t^ 

•* Here's a letter from Mrs. General G^J[^' he 
suid, musiugly, ** asking me to call <n* sendltmund. 



as she has met with a loss, and needs my services. 
I think 1 will tui-n the business over to yo«. 
Yes," he added, more decisively, " you can go. 
After you have hearJ what she has to say, you 
will know wlmt to do as well as auy one." 

So, I went. 

It was a hot July morning. The dust lay thick 
in the streetii, or whirled in phantom shapes after 
vehicles. The blinding sunlight noured down 
upon the scorching pavements. The very earth 
seemed to pulsate with heat, as if Hrpiid tire ran 
in her subterranean arteries. 

General G lived on a retired street As I 

nearcd the house, a man came hastily out of the 
gate. unCMstened his waiting horse, and rode 
quickly away. I cauglit but a momentary glimp:<e 
of him, yet ao kfi^ does the faculty of observa- 
tion become by cultivation, that in that brief in- 
terval I abt;ained a mental photograph of his 
countenance, and had noted his Jaunty zouave 
cap, his gray suit, and the scarf-ijio, which, o«t of 
consonance Vlth his quiet, business-like attire, 
flashed a diamond-liko gleam in the sunlight. 
Mrs. G received me in the library. As I en- 
tered, she rose, and laid aside her book. 

" I expected Mr. Barstan," she said, glanoing 
at m V card. 

" My name is Bars'nn. and I am acnt to vou by 
the Chief of the Union Detective Force, ot which 
I am a member." 

** You are a relative of the chief t" 

** A brother." 

" Please to be seated." 

As she said these In t words, our eyes met for 

the first time. I had heard of Mr^*. G as one 

of the beauties of the capital, and in that moment 
I confessed to myselt that she deserved the repu- 
tation. Her complexion was pale, wi h only a 
delicate rose bloom upon the nps, and with that 
bluish tint in the shadows peculiar to blondes. 
I^r hair was soft and abundant, with bright, 
golden light and bronze-hued shadows, and it 
curled in Ti [tie rings and tendrihi all arannd her 
forehead. To have been in consonance with the 
general character of her face, her eye* should 
hare been blue or gray. As she lifted them to 
mine I saw, with a tlirill of surprise, that they 
were the regular hazel eyes— a brown, warmed 
and vivified by an amber tint. 

"Mr. Barstan," slie b^gan, **I have sent to 
your office for help in reference to a loss which 
has befallen me. Last Sunday evenin?:, at service 
in the Episcopalian Ch'irch, I dropped a glove. 
It may seem a very small matter 4p yon, who are 
engaged upon cases so much more important: 
but the gloves were the gift of a dead fnend, and 
as such, 1 value them highly. 

"Have you made any s arch for it at all, 
madame?*' 

** Yes. I inqnired of the sexton, who denies 
all knowledge of it." 

** Do you remember the occupants of the pew 
in front of vou.'* 

"Yes. TPwo young men occupied it." 

" Vou may have dropped it in tho aisle, and 
they coming after you, may have found it." 

'* Tho crowd waJs too erea^ They would not 
have seen it on the floor. '*^ 

" When did you fiisi miss it?" 

She hesitated, and then said, confusedly, that 
sha discovered ner loss as she stepped down the 
aisle. 

"There were two yoang men in the pew in 
front of me. They sat near each other at the 
door of the pew. I* sat at the extreme end of the 

Fe^ I occupied. As we rose to leave the church, 
must have dropped my glove in the seat in front, 
and when the voung man nearest me in that pew 
turned to get his hat, which was beside him, be 
probably saw the glove, and i-etaincd it." 
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** Did jou ever see that young man before that 
oiffht, or bare yon seen, hhn sfaioe V* 

*'Yes; once since — nerer before that night. 
He « as in the Consolidation Bank yesterdar, get- 
ting a check cashed, and I had to vrait for liim/' 

** That probably makes it easr to find him ; and 
the other young man— do you Knoir him?*' 
k " I nerer saw him before or since." 
' ** One more question, if yon please. Who oc- 
cupied the seat with tou ?"' 
k ** Only my husband." 

\ "Eyidentty," I thought, as I bowed myself 
out, '* madame has formed her own opinion in re- 
gard to the finder of the glore, and she is deter- 
mined that I shall adopt tmit opinion." 

This, then, was tlie summing up : 

Mrs. O dropped her glove m church, know- 
ing exactly where it fell, and being convinced in 
her own mind of the probable finder. 8he ad- 
mits to have missed it as she nralked down the 
aisle ; but, although she was with her husband, 
she made no mention of her loss till four days 
had elapsed. Of the two men who sat in front of 
her. she remembers but one, and he the supposed 
finder of the glove. It would appear, therefore, 
that it was dropped with the intent that he should 
find it; but that, for some subsequent unex- 
plained reason, Mrs. G desited the return of 

the glove, and so communicated with the poKce. 

Plainly, my first step should be to find the 
youne man who had occupied the seat in front of 

Mrs. G on that erentful Sunday. Accordiofflv, 

I made my way to the Consolidation Bank. Tne 
paying teller and I were old acquaintances. 

'*Well, Barstan, what's up?" be asked, bis 
hands pausing in their rapid work. 

'*I want to know who presented the check 

which was cashed just before that of Mrs. G 

yesterday morning." 

He turned over a book on his desk with the 
light, quick touch engendered br his vocation, 
and ran his eye quickly over the cTay's entries. 

" Ah, yes. Here it is. Philip Sherwio— sixty 
dollars. Check issued by Turner & Co. H^ 
works there. Nothing wrong, I hope ?" 

" The check was all right, so far ns I know." 

" Well, thaf s a relief 1 declare, ! dread to 
see your face since I cashed that forged check for 
a thousand, and you discovered the forger." 

He turned a little pale at the very recollection, 
and gftve a short, uneasy laugh. 

** You know this Sherwin, you said." 

<*Ye8, I know him. He is bookkeeper at 
Turner & Co.'s, stationers." 

" Where doesltfe board i" 

** Well, that i don't know, but the Dh^torv 
wiU show." 

I found it in a moment. 

** Sherwin, Philip, bkpr Turner & Co., bds 208 
St." 

1 made a memorandum of the address, and went 
out again into the hot, blinding street. It was 
too early to seek Mr. Sherwin. If it were true 
that he had found the slove, it was probably at 
his boarding-place. I determined, therefore, to 
wait, and time my visit between his dinner-hour 
and the time for evening amusements. 

I wiled away the long, hot afternoon in a desul- 
tory style, and then started for, my call on Mr. 
Sherwin. 

Either I waa a fast walker, or he a slow eater, 
for he vas still at table when I arrived. The ser- 
vant showed me into a parlor, dingily furnished 
with horsehair and mahogany. A rew cheap and 
gaudy chromo-lithographs hung on the walls, and 
a hideous bust of Douglias surmounted the mantel. 
Across the hall I heard the clatter of dishes, and 
the rattle of knives and forks. 

Presently the door opened, and a young man 
^ in, accompanied by a young lady. Soe sat 



down to a discordant piano, and they begaa to 
practice a new song. 'They arrived at the middto 
of the first strain, broke down, and commeaced 
an argument as to the length of the various notes 
in a certain crescendo paasage. la the midst of 
the dispute the door opened for the second tini«» 
and admitted another young man. He bowed, 
holdioff my card in bis hand, and introdoeed him- 
self as Mr. Sherwin. 

He was young, not more than twentv-one, and. 
so shy that the red blood flew to bis fhoe as hel 
spoke. 

The musicians were now launched upon the 
ehorus, and I was at liberty to present my bosi- 
ness. Such a silly parade over a woman's lost 
glove I How I wished she bad dropped it in the 

" If your business is private," he said, noticing 
my hesitation, *<you*a better come up to my 
room." 

*'0h, no! I merely called to inqniie if you 
found a glove at church last Sunday evening.^ 

" You have come about that," he said, in a low 
voice. His fair face crimsoned and paled. " In- 
deed, I think you bad better oome up to my room. 
This way, if you please!" 

The room into which he led roe waa a second 
floor fh>nt chamber. A bed wns pushed back 
into a recess ; there were some book-shelves on 
the wall, and over the head of the bed hung a vio- 
lin and bow. 

He offered me the onlv easy-ohair the room 
aflbrded, and seated himself opposite on the edge 
of the bed. 

"Now " said he, "Plltell you all I know about 
that coniounded glove business. I rent a seat in 
the Episcopal Church. I went there last Sunday 
night. After a while the sexton showed a stranger 
into the pew with me. Just before services I 
heard a rustle of silk, and perceived a waft of 
Lubin's bouquet de something or other, and I 
knew that the pew Just back or me was occupied. 
I thought no more of that until an impressiou 
began to form in my mind that 1 must turn m^ 
head, and look at some one back of me. This 
feeling grew momentarily stronger. At last, 
under pretense of looking at the choir, I 'gave 
one longing, lingering look behind,' and my eyes 
met those of the lady in the pew behind me. It 
was Mrs. G , wi/e of the general Her hus- 
band sat next the door of the pew. I knew them 
both by sight. 

" I was convinced that for some reason Mrs. 

G wished (o impress me with a sense of her 

presence. I never ceased to think of her through 
church-time. As we rose to leave, I turned to 
get my hat on the seat beside roe, and I met Mrs. 

G -^s eyes. She looked at me steadilv, and 

then glanced downward. My glance followed 
hers. Her band rested on the back of mv seat. 
As I looked, she uoclinched it, and a little dark 
roll fell from i( directly into my bat. When I 
arrived home. I found the ball to be a orompled, 
dark-green kid glove. So I stuffed it into my 
vest-pocket, where it was forgotten and lost" 

"Lost!" 

"Yes. What matter t It waa good for no- 
thing." 

" But the sentiment ! Consider, when a lady 
gives you a glove *' 

But I couU not lauj^ naturally. t 

" Oh, well !" he said, blushing, " I wasn't audi 

a fool as to suppose that a lad^ in Mrs. G ^'s 

station, rich and handsome, wished to open a 
flirtation with me." 

"What did vou think t" 

" Well, I dicln't know what to suppose in the 
matter." 

" How do you think it was lost Y" 

" I don*t know. 1 don't wear the vest every 
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day. I pat the gloTe there Sunday, and last 
night 1 went to show it-, and when I looked for it, 
U was gone. Thut*s the whole story." 

** I am yery sorry not to recover the glove. I 
wa8aentbyllr8.U " 

*' Well, the glove is gone. What more can I do 
— or you either? Too cannot hang or transport 
a man for not returning an old kid glove to its 
owner. J never heard such a row over a trifle V* 

** The gloves were a present from a friend now 
dead." 

"Oh, bosh!" he cried, impatiently. "What 
did she give it to me for?'' 

*' Tou are laborinf^ under a mistake, 1 think. 
She dropped it by accident.'* 

I had risen, bowed, and was roakins my way 
toward the door. My companion was highly irate 
At my last remark, which seemed to cast a sus- 
picion of coxcombry and egotism over his story. • 

"I tell you, Mr.— Mr. Whatever- vour-name- 
may-be, I don't know your game, nor tnat of Mrs. 

G . But, mind this : 1 dou't want to hear 

anymore about that rubbishy glore. She as good 
as gave it to me, and 1 lost it. That's the whole 
story. Yon may do as ^ou like about it." 

I left him, carrying with me, as I descended the 
stairs, the consciousness that 1 had made a fool 
of myself, and that Mr. Sherwin had the last un- 
answerable word. 

The next mominjg I was summoned to an inter- 
view with the chief; in his private room. He had 
my report in his hand when i entered, and other 
reports from different members of the force were 
scattered over his table. The dust lay thick over 
everything, and over even the Superintendent 
himself. He had always had a habit of rumpling 



his hair with his hands when anything occurred 
to bewilder or peiplex him, and i Judged now 
from the state of nis locks that his distress of 
mind had been great. 

*'Well, Frank," he said, "1 have come to the 
conclusion — " A pause. " Sit down." 

Hepondered over mjr report for a while. 

**What do you think of this case of Mrs. 
G 's?" 

**l think it a great fuss about nothing. 1 
should like to throw it up, and take something 
else in hand." 

*' On the contrary, I should desire you to make 

every eflort to find the glove. If Mrs. G 

chose to give it to a young man whom she 
had never oefore seen, and yet could recognize 
on second sight, and then three days after make 
such strenuous eflbrts to regain her property, it 
proves to me that she mistook the young man for 
one whom she expected to meet, and the glove 
was a signal From her anxiety to regain the 
glove, ini>elieve it contains something which 
would be a relation even to the uninitiated, if it 
was a mere glove, she would allow the loss to pass 
as an accident." 

I held silently to the opinion that it was only 
some love-intrigue of Mrs. G 's ; but my busi- 
ness wa« to obey, and not to argue. 

1 was sent out, therefore, again, on my undesira- 
ble quest. I hdrdly knew where to turn. Philip 
Sherwin yna the only one who would have helped 
me, but it was plain I must go my way without 
his aid. Whatever his suspicions might be, I 
should have no opportunity to profit by them. 
He had. however, given me one hint, when he 
acknowledged that the vest in which the glove 
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bad beeu plAoed ifaa not woro ev«ry day, h»d oot 
been worn between the eventful Sunday when tbe 
glove came into his possession and Uie no less 
ercntful Wednesday when it was lost. It seemed 
clear to me that tha theft must have been com- 
mitfed by some inmftte of the house. Theft! 
What a term to ap^ilj to the purloining of an old 
glove, with at bei<t a supposititious incTosuiret 

The inmates of tbe house oon:<istcd of the land- 
lady, three commission merchants, a handsome 
olerlc, Hr. Sherwin, the landlady's inayHable 
Touiig lady daughter, and the landlady's equally 
inevitable juvenile son. 

The connecting link between the kitoben and 
tbe parlor was a poor relation of the landlady, a 
voung unmarried seamsti-ess, who u)ade the bouse 
ber bume. There were but two servants, a cook 
and a " second girU" 

Knowing the innate propensity of women to 
examine poclvets, and the many opportunities 
afifo:ded them to gratify that desire, 1 resolved to 
pass over the gentlemen boarders, and devote my 
investigations to the feminiin^ portion of tbe 
honsehoid. 

I called at the house ostensibly to engage board, 
in reality to see the land^'ady. 'She nas inll and 
thin. I may say scraggy, with bony hands, and 

big knuckles. Into Mrs. G 's glove the land- 

lady could hardly have insinuaied tbe tipd of ber 
fingers. The landhidv's daughter I had seen. 
She was tne young lady who favored me with 
tome music, when I OJilled on Mr. Sherwin. She 
had inherited her mother's hands. The next day 
I called at the kitchen, to exchange china for old 
clothes. Tbe cook was a g^cat ut negress, and 
tbe second giri was a late imLoitation from 
Sweden. No possible object could either of them 
have for purloining that little dainty glove. 

I had repudiated the idea that the glove bad 
been taken from Mr. Sherwin on account of any 
concealed coi.tents. Had tbe inclosure been of 
any size or weight, it could not have escaped ilr. 
Sherwin's sense of touch. 

There now remained as the supposed thief onlv 
tbe seamstress. Whether she took it because of 
the discovery of an inclosure, or retained it as n 
mate to one already in her possession, in either 
case it was necessary that her hand slmuld be 
small enough to fit the glove. It 1 eing necessanr 
to determine this point, I stationed mvself in the 
street, and watched her one morning as she 
started for her daily toil. 

As she turned to shut the gate, I sauntered 
toward her unnoticed, ir'he wore black lace miifs. 
and her hands were small and white. I folloned 
her, though without any particular motive. At 
the comer, she was joined by a voung man. He 
looked like a carpenter, and be held in bis hand a 
measuring square. 

From their manner it was evident thev were, as 
their class call it, "keeping C( mpany." They 
walked nlonfr, cbattinsc and laughing. As they 
parted, be said, in a rai.^'ed voice : 

" Well, ril be round at eight." 

"I'll be ready," she answeied, with a smile, 
and a bird-like toss of tbe head. 

I, too, resolved to be ready. 

In the meantime, I bnd another interview with 
Superintendent Barsfan. He had been making 

some researeli. s into Mrs. G 's past history. 

She was Southern bom and bred, but had married 
a Northemer, who afterivard rose to the rank of 
brigadiergeneral in the Union Yolunteer service. 
Thus, she v\as suspected of inclinatiors and op- 
portunities unfavorable to the cause in which her 
onsband was engaged. 

But, so far, she bad been only suspected — never 
convicted. 

" I have been to see Mr. Sherwin myself," said I 



the chief, with an egotistioal stress on the panonAl 
pronouns. 

•* Well V* said I, for he paused as if waiting to 
g.vft me time to fortifjr mvself. 

He put his bands in Lis pockets^ and threw 
himself back in his chair. 

" I asked Mr. Sherwin to show me his dress ho 
wore that evening. I lelt sure it was a case of 
mistaken identity, and that Sherwin had nocon- 
sciously used some signal agreed upon between 

Mrs. G and some other party, and it misled 

ber. I talked tbe matter over with Sherwin. He 
was vCiy courteous and obliging, and anxious to 
assist me." , 

This was a hit at my jonismanagement with Mr. 
Sherwin, but I merely bowed in silence. 

** You see that pin?" said the chief, taking one 
hand out of his pocket, and pushing a small box 
toward me. 

I opened it, and saw lying upon the pink cotton 
inside, a gentlemau's sc'arf-pin. 

It represented a .alt'e^nake, coiUd for attack. 
Tbe body of the serpent was enameled, to imitate 
the natural skin of the re]>tile, and the eyes were 
small but brilliant diamonds. 

" 1 am convinced that it was that pin which 
misled Mrs. G . All the more convinced be- 
cause 1 hunted up tbe jeweler who fold the pin to 
Mr. Sherwin. and ascertained that he hunself 
manufactured it after tbe pattern of a pin which 
was left at bis shop to be mendetl. Now, if I 
could only find the man who owned that broken 
pin, I should have found the man for whom Mrs. 

G mistook Mr. Sherwin. That serpent-pia 

was, I am ccrtiin, the sign agreed upon aa a 
means of identification by Mrs. G ." 

"Tlie roan I mot coming out of Mrs. G 's 

the rooming I called bad diamonds in his crars- 
pin. Otherwise, he was very plainlv dressed." 

" Ah ! well, there a:e two questions to be solved 
— for whom was the glove meant? and who has it? 
I will answer tbe first, and leave you to unriddle 
the second." 

And so the interview terminated. 

Althongh no one was expecting me, as tbe 
seamstress was expecting the young carpenter, 
still, I was as punctual to tbe appointment as be. 
I had been 5n doubt as to w hat disguise I should 
adopt, in case it should be necessary to introduce 
myself to their notice. I finally decided to np- 

Sear in the character of an honest mechanic, 
ressed in his best. 

A new shiny black suit, worn with an unaccue- 
tomed air; heavy, clumsy, hot briHantly-poHshed 
boots; an expanse of whire shirt-bosom, snr- 
mounted by a magenta necktie, and a black felt 
hi.t, was, I Ba'tered myself, an irreproachable out- 
fit for that character. I stained my handss 
whitened by a long servitude to gloves, and soft- 
ened by long exemptiion from labor. 

There was a livery-carriage before tbe door. 
Eviflently the pretty seamstress had been invited 
to take a ride. 1 called a hack, and waited around 
a corner. When they drove oX I followed at a 
safe distance. It was a long nde, out into the 
country to a dance-carden. 

I iound no difficulty in ente:ing. 



by 



. , ^ . . -,. i waited pm- 

tienJly for mv time, and watched the young sew. 
^°g-|P'l »« she was whiikd round the room bi 
various admirers. 

She looked very pretty. Exercise and pleaaure 
broug t to cheeks and hps a delicate flash, which 
usurped the place of the wonted paleness. Her 
soft dark eves flashed, and brought forth a hun- 
dred coquettish wiles^ rnd her smooth black hair 
shimmered in the light Hke sntin. Her drew, of 
some green gnuzy material, floated gracefullj 
about her as she circled along, and the full sleeves 
flew back, and showed an nrra which, if not fully 
rounded, was yet beautifully and nctnrnHj white* 
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At a saitable opportanity, I obtained nn infro- 
duction to the carpcntei-'s lady-love throrgh one 
of the floor-munagers, and proposed a promciiacle 
in tbe grounds. 

In the moonlight Miss Warren was piertier even 
than when beniath laini»light. I would have given 
% good round earn to hare baen able to have (in- 
iaocd mjoomplimentary speeches, and left her as 
bappy and gay as when 1 watched her in ihe 
■dance. ' . . , 

But, then, the gloves! I aw them when I 
drat cntdvd tlie hall. Thcv were green, to 
match her dress. Very well, if snch was her 
taste* But, tlien, there wa^j a diirerence in the 
mnke: the light, which rested on niy j rm, teing 
fine French worV, while the left-hand one wna 
aooae in'eiior sqiecimen of roanu'acture. Agniiv 
tbore was a slight variation of tint percopiible lo 
so close and interesting an ob.erver as myself. 
There was no doubt in my mind that she had 
taken the glo e to match one nlrerdy in her pos- 
session, Ah, she was so poor! It was so aifli- 
crlt, almost impossib'e, to diess dnintily on her 
slender eurniugs. 

I hesitated how to begin upon the subject most 
interesting to me. The moments flew by. F ud- 
ing that 1 could invent no plausible lie, I decided 
to mildly : dmini*«tcr truth. 

** Ji»is« Warren," I bc-ran, ** I came here es- 
jMfci+Uly- 1.) see yon, and ask you one que. tion." 

She shot one quick glance at me^ and then 
dropped her eyes. Hopeless of any further si;2;n 
of encouragement^ I stammered on : 

*' It is a verv sii iple question, and vi't I dread 
to ask it." 

* SJilno an-wer, 

•* WeJl," said i, in deisperatirn, *'I know where 
you found the glove upon my ;irm. Tell me now 
what was in it?'* 

It waa #ut. She drew her hand from my arm, 
stared at m^ for one moment, and tjten burst into 
tears. 

" Ohj don't r I entreated. <• Pray don't I There 
Is nolhmg to make you crv." 

** Yoii think me a' thief," she sobbed. 

"Indeed 1 do not. You found it— the glove, I 
mean — and kept it. I should have done the 
same." 

"No. I am 9k thief. The glove was in Mr. 
Shcrwin's vest. I u.«ed to mmd his clothes. I 
was looking at the ve."*t, and found the glove in the 
pockets •'^Oh, what will they do to me?" '*^. 

** Ton't be si'ly. Tljere is no harm done. Mr. 
Sherwin found the glove first. Be kept it, too ; 
but the lady who lo»l the glove wishes it back." 
I had got her hands from her fnoe, and wiped her 
te r» away wi.h my own haadkcrohicf. **Whnt 
was in the >;love ?" 

" Xothing but a tinv strip of tissue-pa; er." 

•* What was written on it >" 

"No* bins:." 

"What elre was in the gloJtet" 

•* On'y a litatle downy feather." 

"What did yon do with the paper and the 
fa: t er." 

"I burned them.** 
' X\'hioh was the death-blow of my hopes. 

"Well, jou will retu n tie glove— will you 
not «** 

^he began to tear it has ily from her hand. 

" Evervbodv— Mr. Sbeiwin, the ladv, vou — all 
will thini I f «?/." 

And with fierce pulls at the glove, she began to 

• sob afresh. 

" >'obody but mvself knows, or will know, tbe 
story. Kven Mr. Sherwin does rot 8Uf*pect.'* 

And so I took her hand in ivina, simply to.as^ 
sist In tbe ungloving. 

•* Do not worry or grieve," 1 said, pocketing 



the glove. "Ko one shall know, and yon shall 
have a new pair in place of this old on *. 

I still haa her hand in mine. Her eyes were 
lifted to my own, and tear-drops glittered on the 
long eyo-'ashes. She looked so very pi e:ty, that, 
as I said those last woids, I stooped and kissed 
her. ' ' 

"You vi!hih^!** cried a voice jusf behind us, 
hoarse with ] nssjon and Hquor. 

I turned. The young rarpc ntrr was close upon 
us. For the moment I was i< mpled lo knock hii$; 
down, but there were a (*ozen stout fellows brt*k 
of him, and it world not do for me to be arrest d 
in a brawl at a dancc-hou^e. I turned and flcfl, 
and the. young carpenter after me. Hi« hand 
ciu ched iny cfini:i;^e-door just as the wheels made 
evolution, an't, stupid "I'h dr'nk, he lurched 
heavilv back i fto the di'ch, whence I saw him 

Sicked out by his friends, and ^nd shakh;^ his 
st iif er my re; eating carrige. 

t^ome hours later I told my story to the Snper- 
intendent, omitting certnin unimpoiiant little 
details— the readier can imai;ire which. 

" 1 lie tispue slip had probably a messa:L:o written 
upon it in iuvl^tiolc !nk," *-aid he, confemphious 
ol the s'rata«;em, "and t! e gift of a featl>er is the 
Oriental style of commandin? one to fly. But 
now for ttiy story," he added, swelling with 
egotism. " Do you }>ee that pict ler" 

" Yes ; it is that of the man I met coming out 
of Mrs. G 's." 

"Exactly," increasing in sclf-importaaetL **Do 
you see that pinV" 

"I suppose it is tiie duplicate of Mr. Sber- 
win's." 

"A very shrewd guess," with a grani air. 
" Well, tir, while >ou were poking arotind, l.Tti>t 
went to the bottom of the matter. I telegraphed 
to the lines, and rec.i\ed the news of tbe oai.tnre 
and execution of a spy. That is his picture, and 
th.t was his scarf-pin. Which finishes Mrs. 

G 's little plot very nicely. You'd better take 

her the glove." 

And tne chief, endcrvoring to hide his self- 
exaltat'on under an air of indir'ercnee, rotumed 
to his morning letters, while I went out to rc^itrn 
t'<e glove. 

Mrs. G received me amid the same sur- 
roundings as before. 

"Madame," said I, "your ^lore is fonnd. 1 
have the ]>lensure of returning it." 

"My husband will call at your oflloe 4o-daur„" 
she said, taking th - g\o\ e from me, but «Tinefiiig 
no anxiety in regi.id to any inclcsire. 

She viNtited for me to take my leave, for we had 
both remained standing. 

" Madame. I le^vetto add that the yrmng lady — 
a poor sewiug-^irl — who found your glov^ vo- 
stioyed the little strip of tissue-paper and the 
en I tier, which were inch sed." 

Her face pnled, and then flnsi ed. She ran;! 
the bell, and a ser.ant entered, to whom she gave 
a command. The giil disappeared rnd retunied 

with a ti'AvvT ^'Ortemohnai". Mrft.G opene(' 

it and extended to me two fifly-doIlnT bills. 

"1 am indebted to the young Irdy," she said. 
" Pleai*e give ler thcsn, with my t' rn'cs." 

The next day I bought the i retiiest Hlac-finter^ 
number six French cioves I could find, lined each 
one with n fifty •<!ollar greenback, and sent tlien. 
lo Miss WaiTen. 



Painted Pogrs* 

A liECK.NT tiavelcr in South America, wlio ro- 
compauied a number of Jumnas on m tapir 
hunt, 8a\s that, besides the hnnters, their jarty 
was composed neail^ of fi-omen and boy^ ol 
the village, together with a score or two pf dog.^ 
Of tbe latter ne adds: ** These cki^^reqB.oiitioua 
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creatures to look at A »traii£er, ifDorant of the 
customs of the Jomnas, would bave been at some 
loss to account for the peculiaritjr of their color. 
Buch dogs 1 have never seeo before. Some were 
of a bright scarlet, others were of jellow, others 
blue, others mottled with a variety of tints. What 
could it mean ? But I know well enough. The 
dogs had boen dyed. Yes, it is a custom among 
many tribes of South American Indians to dye not 
only their own bodies, but the hairy coats of their 
dogs with brilliant colors, obtained from vegetable 
juices, such as the red huitic, the yellow iroca, 
and the blue of the white indigo. The light grar, 
often white, hair of these animals) favorit the stain- 
ing process, and the eflect produced pleases the 



eye of their savage masters ; on my eye the cfleet 
was strange and fantastical. 1 could not restnin 
my lauffhter when I first scanned the curs in their 
fanciful coats. Picture to yourself a pack of 
scarlet, orange, and purple dogs V* 



Tl&e Prctllrst Tyrants. — There is one par- 
ticular in which all the writers npon the eharaeter 
of women pertectly agree, and that is, their love 
of sway. Tacitufs speaking of the sex, says em- 

f>batically, ** Their predoimnant passion is the 
ove of power, and in its exercise they know no 
bounds.' Tacit ns is half right, but then we most 
all confess they do make the prettiest tyrants ! 




A tOST GLOVW.— *'SH« MWAIf TO TBAH IT HASTILT FlOll ffCR BAKA. 'TOn TILLAfll ! CHltD A TOVW 
■BHIVD Xmj BOARSB WITH PASSION A»D UQUOB. I TCBKKD. TBn TOtmO tABPCmBB W/S 
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WOW TBBT FMnCT TBB CROPS JV 80UDAK. 



Sbvw tlMy Protect tbo CXro|Ni in 
Soudan* 

Thb eoUivated fields in Soudftn aro not Terj 
Urge, and the agriculture is rude; but, even then, 
they are not ofMU fuUF gathered, for the armies 
of monkets and the fleets of birds. To protect 
his crop, the duskj husbandman has recourse to 
a sioguiar system. He sets up, in the centre of 
fain domain, two or three Etont posts, on which a 
•ort of platform isqnade, with a roof of branches 
And leases abote. '^om these posts, to trees and 
poles on the edf^ of the fielOi run a series of 
cords, with bells, bits of .meUl, ra^rs, and other 
objects to flutter or sound. A watchman climbs 
to the elerated seat, and perched there like a 
f pider in its cell, he shakes these cords flrom Ume 
to tune, and by their noise and motion, keeps off 

n *^^"i •^ predatory birds, which, in spite of 
all, sometimes swoop ^own on the harvest. 



of Fiflhra. 

I RATV seen (writer Mr. Kidd, the eminent na- 
turalist) some slncnlar instanccA, mentioned in 
Tarious works, of the tamenesa of birds and beasts, 
«id I wen know, from oft-repeated experiments. 



ivhat may bo done in this way. My object, on the 
present occasion, is to direct your attention to 
sundry experiments 1 have been making with fish. 
Of mmnows I had, two ^ears ago, no fewer than 
thirteen, ranging about in a large glass globe, and 
1 taught them not only to know me, but to recog- 
nize the sound of my Toice, whilst I whistled to 
them some lively sir. On such occasions they 
would all rise to the top of the water, salute me 
by touching my lips as I bent closely over the 
bowl, and actually leap up and play with the ex- 
tremity of xDv nos^I 'Hiey would, moreover, 
fondle over mc, by robbing their silvery sides 
against one of my fingers, which 1 purposely 
dipped into their watery habitation-in this par- 
ticular imitaUng the fondness of a cat, when she 
pleasingly punS, erecfs bcr tail, and draws close 
to your person, to evince her perfect state of 
happiness. The nsnal fate, however, peculiar to 
all pets awaited mine ; one by one, as the heat of 
the weather increased in intensity, they cave up 
the ghost, and my glass globe was consigned to 
the silent shelf. A few months since, my eye 
chanced to rest on the same globe, and there was 
awakened in me the fondest remembrance of my 
former tiny fHends. You may gness the oonse- 
quence. I'have procnved more, confining mvself, 
ho«rever, to three only ; and 1 have actually ac- 
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complished with these what I did with the othew, 
or Tcrv nearly so, for they eTcry day hecome 
mare and more affectionate and attached. How 
their exquisitely delicate structure, and still more 
dedicate constitution, will bear up against the 
coming dog-days I cannot say. 1 lear the worst. 
I keep them in cold well-water, fresh twice a dav; 
and lliey sul!er themselves most wilXngly to ho 
taken in the naked hand, whilst being transferred 
fi-om the globe to a basin, during the change of 
water. Surely the law of kindness is all power- 
ful. Would that it wer^ more universally tried. 



The Squatter's Claim. 

CHAPTBB I. 

'* No, nxn," said Eph Magraw, as he drew, with 
his keen bowie, a much lon*;er bhaving than usual 
from the bit of wood be was whittling—" no ; I 
s'pose rer right, and weVe got ler shift out of 
Wundy County; but we needn't go we»t more'n 
fifty miles, and I'll show \e just the suot— liousc, 
beiterroents, corn-crib?, and a good range for 
hog:«, right along the river-bank; ai.d we kin only 
just walk right in and t, ke possession." 

'•Been bv it three times, did ye say, Epb?" 
asked the ot<l man. 

** Yes ; and each tin;e it looked lonelier and 
more desarted tlan it did before. Pears like it 
must have had uobo y into it now for goii.g on 
niiih two vear. More n one, anyhow. Thar was 
ciiitcrs in* t! e range, first time 1 went through, 
and i truded for one of 'em, with an old mure I 
was ridin'. Got the colt I fold ye of J &old that 
Indiana feller." 

*• Wall, Eph," said hi * ugly, croi^s-eyed, gnxzly 
old robber of a sire, " we've had all the warniu' 
I want to git out of Mundy. Why didn't ye go 
into the hon. elr" 

** Wall," said Eph, with a grin, that brought 
out with anpleasanc s'.re'iuth bis likeness to the 
old man, "tl.o Hist two times I didn't go any too 
nigh the house, for no partiUer i-eason ; and the 
last time I wo ridin' the ciiiter 1 irudod the old 
mare for." 

Old Magraw chuckled, in response to Eph's 
grin, and the chuckle was echoed by one nnd 
another of the >arious Masraws, old and youn^, 
with more or less of emi ha>iH, until it was evi 
dent thai everybody in the low, mean shantr ot 
a home, with one e: ception, considered the theft 
of a horse a rery good sort of joke. 

Besides the olcTraan and Eph, there was "the 
<tld woman," as they all called the'r mother, with 
her three other sons and two d<tnghter9, reritab'e 
Magraws, every one of them ; and then there was 
the one exception that did not laugh, but that 
looked around upt n them with an expression of 
silent disgust in her eyes that the re^t were too 
busy or too dull to nolo. 

Truth to tell, there was very little of the fine 
lady abo4it Rose Manning, for all her good h o' s ; 
but there was qnite enough of innate refine- 
ment, not to speak of honesty and good sense, 
to make her profonndly discontented with the 

Eosition in which orpnanage and relationship 
ad temp.orarily plnced her. Not but w. at the 
Magrawt lu-.d been decently kiud to her, in their 
roa^ i^tyic, for she w^ quite able to pay her 
own uay*, and was by no means lacking in spirit. 
The idea of a change of location had nothing in it 
unpleasant, however, and Rose was quite- willing 
that her very unpopular relatives should con.^nt 
to "git out of Mui.dy (.-ounty." 

She bad heard l>efore ot Eph's propose! new 
looalion, and sometlring in thedescnption pleased 
her, so (hat. although . he did not join in ihe con- 
verttatioBy she was very well satisfied that it le- 



snlfed in a prompt de^imination to break op 
their rude housel<eeping, and start Westward. 

1 he luck of the Magrnws since they ** squatted 
in Mundy" had beeii none of the best ; andmeo'i 
titles to their InnJs were fast becoming too well 
defined to suit their id^ns of comfort. 

Tt nr.)y takes a year or two sometimes to brins 
a Weatern county " clean out of the wilt^emoas, 
and wherever that is done, it becomes necessary 
for a man to on n the land he cuhivatcs, in some 
form or other. 

That Wits wlnt was the matter, for. idthough he 
was not poor, it was utterly contrary to the fun- 
i'amental principles of old Jack Magraw'a be'ng 
to pay for land, or for anything else that he coola 
avoid. Even the idea ot pre emption was to tbia 
extent distas'efnl, that it implied the idea of a 
regular hum-drum le^al title. And so the frail 
ties were br. ken that bound the old squatter and 
his family to the plaoe of thei: not very prolonged 
sojourn, and one biight May morning their two 
tilted wagons, with an accompanying diore, or, 
raffcer, *• tiain of cntters," of fair respectability 
as to numbers, set out in the direction of the 
" Sla'e line." Once over that mystic border, and " 
the Magraws would, perha-s, ieel easier and 
breathe freer, for a senson. 

As for the Mundy County autlioriiicsw nil they 
bad e er really wuuled was a goid riddance of 
their undesirable neighbors, and even the sheriff 
never dreamed ol following the Magrawj*. 

*' 1 hey' re in league with too many, son.ehow,** 

growled tr. at fr.nctionary to himself, "and Vm 
one arrestinjc of 'em for anything lcs:i than ranr- 
der or a clean, aure case of a hf'9* n^o'e in Mvhdjf 
Count If." 

Per' aps it was a keen a]>preciation of the popu- 
lar feeling that sh: qtened Hose Manning's sense 
of pleasure as she lashed her \ ony foiward to the 
very head of the cavalcade: "* ^ 

**Eph," said she to her ill-favo ed but self- 
admiring cousin, as he rode up to her side, *'how 
long do you think we'll be in making the trip j" 

** Oh, three or four days, with the load, ufllcss 
the goiu's wonderful goo<l. Critters don't go fa>t 
on a long pul<. But we mean (o be alt fixed for 
ye bv the time you get thar." 

"Fi^ed? — how? I don't know as I see what 
you mesM." 

** Why, me and the old man is gwine on ahead 
to make' sore things are all >afe and right. Kind 
o' take poss.'ss'on, ye know." 

'' Oh, > es,I understand; but I thought yomsaid 
the place wns dese ted f* 

*' So I did." i»id Eph. " N^ot a soul about it ; 
but (bar's ailers a right smart chance of things to 
do in a new ) luce, and me nu' the eld mfto's gwine 
to see that evervtbing's set to rights." 

And so ihoy did ; and Epb's pretty, black-eyed, 
rosv -cheeked cousin would ba<. e t>een very glad 
to nave gone with them, but they had reasons 
for wishing to be their own covapanr. The tilted 
wagons, therefore, and the rest of the Magruw 
'* outfit," were le.t to plod their vlov and toilsome 
way, tlicir utmost speed being measured by that 
ot the heavy-footed oxen. 

To a pair of well-mounted horaemCnH like £ph 
and his father, fifty miles, over prairie-roads well 
known to both of them, was no great matter, only 
the gre'.ter pn;t of their second morning was 
spent with but little reference to roads m any 
kind. Even before noon, Eph was able to point 
out, in a long, irregular line of timber ahead of 
them, a sort of rift or .break that markody-he said, 
the termination of their joumev, "a good ten 
mile beyond the Bta ^ Jine, - and oft lonely as a 
wolf-den." ' 

As they drew nearer, it became evident that 
Bph's vrrioifs enoomiums had been by no means 
unwarranteil. In the nriddle of the treeless <>pcn- 
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lxig;'«iid immedimtety on the bank of Yfhfit was 
there a tolernblT" deep and narrow Tittr, somebody 
bftdbiiHt an iinusnally iolid, spaciotis and e m- 
fortable house of hewn Iova, with better out- 
buildings than were common in the prairie conn- 
try; and, while very little fencini/ bad been 
deeiaed neoesmry, it was evident inat a broad 
expanse of fenrtile &o:l in the vxeinHy had been 
under cnltiraiion. Ihete was even a well-set 
orchard of yonn^ IVnit-trees. 

Bren there evidences of the ontlay ot both labor 
and capital, however, did but faeit^hten the present 
api>eatmnce of ntter neglect and abandonment. ^' o 
hand cf man could have been buny there for more 
than one season, as both the new-comerS would 
have been wiUina; to swear, and there wos no 
other bnR:an dwelHns visible In any direction. 

" How is that, dad ?" asked Fph, triumphantly. 
" Do yon meun to say I was lyin* about it ?" 

** Not mncb/' replied the old insn, with a com- 
pressed leer. ** ^ noever they be, they're gone 
DOW, lor sartio ; but who knows >^ hen they monghi 
come bock V* 

'* That's a thinff we kin take ft look at," said 
Bpb. '* Mj^bbe we'll find pometbing in the house 
we kin mate a Ruess by." 

•* Thai's likely. Anyhow, we'H prod our way 
riffht in." 

The windows, few as tli^ were, were closed 
with mde but strong blinds, tl:ai were fastened 
on the inside. There was one door in front and 
one in the rear; and the two explorrs soon fonnd 
that these also were fastened within. 

" Tarred, I reckon," said the old man. *• Thar 
ain't no lock." 

'*U*8 mighty like burglary," said Eph ; ''but 
we've got to get in/* 

** That's so, my boy ; so, just you fetch a fenoe- 
raiU" 

It took but a moment to do 1hi<t, and the front 
door quickly yielded to the oaken lever. As the 
stftple through which the bar h;d passed was 
slowly drawn out, and the door beffan to open, 
something like besitafion, for the first time, ap- 
peared in the faces of the two Magraws. 

"None of that, dad," said Eph, reading his 
father's face br the light of his own feelings. 
*• I'm gwine right in." 

And in he went, followed by his gray-headed 
accomplice. 

There was nothing wonderful about the inside 
of the log house, for it was very plainly furnished. 
Only two large rooms, of whidi one was evidently 
ft kitchen. The iront room, which Ihey hod first 
entered, was not unpleasant, when once the 
windows were opened; and Ihat thing was at- 
tended to with almost nervous haste; but amons 
other articles of furniture was a large, old- 
fasfaioned-look'ng" bed, in one corner. 

There is notliing so dreadful about a bed, to be 
sure ; but thnt bed was evidently occupied. The 
dust that ladeathcred everywhere was thick on 
coverlet and piftow ; but, slili, in the centre of the 
latter, there rested the .«emblance of a humnn 
head. The grizxled, tangled hair, however, could 
not conceal, for ir.ore than one quick, shuddering 
glance, the fact that this head wns not a living 
one. . . 

The mystery of the desertion of the place' Was 
solved. The Voli'ary occupant had died, alone, in 
his own bed, with nis house closed around him 
oetrn't all comers, and only his withered and' 
shriveled mnmmy now remained to pro est against 
the •* pre-emption" of the sqnatters. 

The^e latter l.nd, by this tin:c, made up their 
minds on all points but one. 

••This looks like good Uick, Eph," said his 
fother; "but what be we gwine to do wltli th'«t 
there corpf 1 wouldn't tech it for a stiaii of 
bosses." 



"No more wonldii^ti," said Eph.' "What'» 
that he's got in his hand 7" 

"'Pears like a paper, of ?omc kind.' Thar** 
more on *em lying oy him thar on the bed." 

"No good "to us, they ain't. 1 dou'l take 
nothin^ oi.t of the hand of a corp, now, you bet. 
How on arth shall we git shut of him?' Thut's 
what ails me." 

The Magniws were evMentl^ fully supplied wilb 
the snperstitioos notions comniuii to their kind 
tl:e world over; but before they had ** studied tl.e 
matter" very long, a new discovery c.mie to their 
relief. 

" I say, otd ' man !" suddc nly exolnimcd Eph ; 
"thor'sa hatch in* t'other coi-nerl I reckon 
thar's some kind of cellar down thnr." 

And so there was*, and in a moment more the 
" hutch," of heavv, hewn plank, was lifted, and 
the I'ght of day 'et into the excavutit.n below. 
This seemed to be of very fair extent and depth ; 
but neither fh'l.er nor i^on tippeared to care for 
any more accurate exploration. 

Ihe former even volunteered for the occasion 
as a sort of ni(:rali.<tr., 

"Eph, my boy," said he, "we don't keer 
whitt's into thnt cellar. We only want a pl^ce to 
)ut our he.>ds in wiib our belongiug.'*. We kin 
nsi take up the old man, bed and all, and put 
lim down thar. That'll leave us the bedstead, 
and ^ve kin haul that into this corner, and kiver 
up the hatch. One of these days we may cook 
up something smarter, but that's the best out I 
fee any si ow for to-day." 

" Reckon it is," sloivly and solemnljr answ ered 
Eph. " I'm Si re I don't want anything out of 
the way. He's us well oil down thar as he would 
be anv'whars else, and it won't leave any grave 
'rooncl yer to account for." 

And so, therefore, it wns settled, and so it was 
done, ad the bed with its ghastly b. rden was 
even c.'refully deposited on the eartbeu floor of 
the cellar. T'nat done, and the "hatch" w^us re- 
placed, the heavy bedsterd hauled over it, with 
the piirposo that it should never be movea, and 
then the Magraws fairly felt themselves in pos- 
session, almost in ownership, of their peculiarly 
advanfageouf now location. 

We cannot stav with them, however, even to 
welcome Po^e Manning and the remainder of the 
family, for other feet were preparing to seek out 
the lonely farmhouse by the river-bank. 



OHAPTBR n. 

Ix front of a very decent-look in i; business 
establishment, in a city not many miles away, a 
couple ot men were stand in|^, one old and the 
other young, evidently watching some workmen 
who were busily engaged in takinsr down a!i old 
sign and puttinz up a new one. They looked on 
in silchcb until the iob was done, and then, as 
they turned and walked away, the elder said to 
the*younfi[er: 

" Ves*, Tom, my boy. you got here just in time 
to see the end of it. 1 in sold out una settled up, 
sure's my name's Iliigh Darrow. I'm glad you've 
come, rich or poor, but if you'd been a day later 
you wouldn't nave found any uncle here. It's 
been lonely enough th's good while. I ain't poor, 
but I'm sick of ousiness, and 1 want to go for 
some nen- pirce." 

" Well, I'm not fo very poor myself, Uncle 
Hu^h, even if I tailed to mulce a t ig fortune in 
California, and if you've made up your mind to 
go and hunt up Uncle John, I'm ready. I'd aa 
"ef do that as rn- thing else. I've got his letters, 
and thouu;h it's two years since the last one was 
written, I believe 1 could ride right straight to the 
place." 

" Well, Ihen, I tell you what you do. I aiu't 
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easy in ny mSod abaui Jobn. Don't too wait for 
me. Ton strike right off and find mm, and teQ 
him Vm a-ooming, sure' a my name's Hugh Dar- 
row. I won't he more'n a week behind, bat it 
seems as if I wanted rou to go right away." 

"An right. Uncle llugh. There's nothing to 
keep me here or anywhere else that I know of^ 
and I'd be as mucn at home on Uncle John's 
prairie farm as anywhere else." 

The old gentleman wore go1d>rimmed spectacles, 
and jast here he took them off as be tamed and 
looked his nephew fall in the face. 

'* Farm, Tom ? Do jou know that that farm is 
as big as all oatdoorsf I never was on it, bat it 
takes in all the land adjoining, snre'a my name's 
flagh Darrow." 

'I've seen big farms in California, Uncle Hngfa, 
bat Fm glad the old gentleman is so well off." 

'* Yes, Tom, bat «> think of a man like him 
living like a blessed old hermit oat there in the 
midole of his confoanded prairies, and me here 
doing bnsiness all by mrself. I'm glad that 
masw old sign ii down at last, sare's my name's 
Hagh Darrow." 

There had beeiK and still was, a good deal of a 
family character (or the two relatirea to diseass ; 
bat they did it ap rapidW, and before twenty-foar 
hoars were oyer, Tom Darrow* s face was turned 
westward. 

A fine, manly-looking fellow was Tom, with 
clear brown eyes, and an abundance of dark hair, 
beard and mustache iq match, aod there was thai 
about his athletic frame and erect carriage that 
told of a life spent elsewhere than in a counting- 
room, or over dry books and papers. He look^ 
the Tory man for a bi^ farm in the middle of a big 
] rairio. and he had picked bis own way over too 
irany aoubtful trails to question for a moment his 
capacity to find what he was now starting ont 
after. Still, it might hare been better on some 
accounts if he hM insisted on waiting for the 
more cautious company of his uncle, u he had, 
the rest of our story would have been different, 
for that was the way several things came to pass. 

While Uncle Hugh was pushing nervously about 
in one direction and another, piling up the odds 
and ends of business left when the old sign came 
down, and rowing all the while he would not wait 
another dav ** sare's mjr name's Hugh Dairow," 
and while Tom was taking his wesMm journey 
leisurely and lazily enougn, the Magraws were 
getting well settled in their new *' claim," and 
already b^^ to experience suoh a sense of 
ownership as only a genuine squatter can feel. It 
is a sort of pre-emption, with a dash of rindictive 
bitterness in it, ansing from a lifelong necessity 
and readiness for acting on the defenuve against 
evil-disposed rascals who dare present a title with 
more paper or parchment and less ''Magraw" to 
back it up. 

Old and young, the newcomers feU and acted 
as if they had b^n bom on the bank of that rery 
rirer, all except Rose Manning. As for her, eren 
the relief from the disagreeable things in llundy 
County failed to reconcile her to her new sur- 
roundings. The very excellence and complete- 
ness of Kph's prize location were a source of 
trouble to her, and she had an anxious and ner- 
vous feeling as to what any day might bring upon 
them. There was very little for her to do at the 
house, and she resorted, as she had often done in 
time past, to long and solitary horseback rides as 
a relief to her thoughts aod fears, until she knew 
every sqnare mile of the surrounding country. 
She even, at the risk of injuring her good pony, 
went and came in one day to ana from the county- 
seat— a pokerish village miles and miles away to 
the northeast. Even Eph and his brethren ad- 
mitted that "it was an awful long trip for a gal 
to make, and go aod come oo the same boss." 
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ell ye 1 . 
confidentially, one dnlf a^Wnoon wbeB it wais too 
hot, in the Magraw opinion, for any 
loafing, "we ain*t got many neighbors, 1 
a feller over on the prairie yesterday that a^fced 
mewhar 1 lived, ana who I got niy laiid of» aod 
it wasn't very eaay to shake him oSi I wish I 
knowed whose place we^ve lit on. We most find 
that out right away." 

*' That^s so," slowly responded Eph. 

" Well, then, I can last tell yoo, if it's anjgood 
to YOU," half doabtfuUy interrupted Rose. 

** Wall, then, out with it ic yoa know ao mnoh," 
anwped old Mrs. Magraw. ^* You're aUen lettin' 
on to know more'n other folks." 

'' Well, then, come out here, and look np orer 
the door," said Rose ; and when the whole fiamily 
had curiously followed her into the opeo air, alio 
added, " There it is, out into the wood." 

They all looked, but^ beyond a few deen, irrega> 
lar notches ont in the liewn timbw over the top of 
the doorway, and hardly noticeable amon|r the 
weather-stains, they could discern nothing, ncd 
Eph growled : 

" Wall, what of them f Yon kin read— if tbar** 
any meanin' to 'em, lef s have it." 

Rose relied by simply interpreting the notches : 

"JohnDarrow, 18-."*' 

<« Is that all r asked Eph. 

** Ves; part of the date isn't there, bat tbaif a 
the name of the man that owned this hooae, 
wherever he may be now." 

Eph and hia ialher looked hard at each otber. 
Init the old woman added, in her quemlons way : 

** Yea, I kin understand that. I'ye seed foUu 
doit. Sometimes thar^s use in book-lamin', bat 
it's mighty oncommon ont yer, and W% an airliil 
waste of nme." 

Rose made no answer. She had noticed the 
faded inscription before, and had wondered and 
wondered who and what manner of man waa John 
Darrow, and whatever had become of him. She 
hardly understood that, odd as it might seem, abe 
had furnished her squatter oousins with the mato> 
rials wherewith to manufacture such plausible Kes 
as they might from time to time find it needful to 
employ in answering the qaeries of their "far- 
away neighbora." 

The M^raws were a business concern by them- 
selves, and they had their widespread conneotioDS 
in their peculiar Une, and from time to time they 
acted as "commercial travelers" on their own 
account, Eph in particular making long and ofteo 
very suocesiBful journeys. He baa more than once 
not only brought home a " likely colt," for which 
he had " tradM," but also the price and proceeds 
of one or two more, for he could sell as well aa 
" procure." 

It came to pass, therefore, that before the 
squatters had been long settled in their new 
** claim," the soul of Ephraim was stirred within 
him to undertake a new enterprise, and he deemed 
it well to settle some affairs of domestic import- 
ance before he went away. 

Eph could do almost anything with a horse, and 
it is possible that from that fact he derived a con- 
fidence in his ability to succeed eooully well with 
a woman, as, for instance, with Rose Manning. 
He did not even pay that high-spirited yonng lady 
the compliment or deliberating whether she had 
better be traded for or stolen outrigb^ but went 
straight forward as if his *' claim,' '^of whatever 
nature, was already safely established. Ro«e 
looked pretty enough on her wiry, swift-footed 
pony that morning as Eph met her at the place 
where the river-road entered the timber, and !:• 
was conscious of an unusual emotion of admira- 
tion as he plac^ his hand upon her bridle-rein. 

"Eph, let go!" said she; "I don't feel Eke 
joking. What is it yoo want!" 
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*' Want f Wftll, i don't know's I want anything 
purdUer, orfy don't work yer pony too bard to- 
cUt, for yon may need him to-moner." 

''To-morrowf Whatfbrr 

«« WalL Rose, Ton an' Ihara knowed each other 
long 'noff, I recKon, and 1 was thinkin\ as I may 
be gone some time thb trip, I'd kind o' like to 
lemre things afl settled behind me. I don't keer 
much abont squires an' mioisters and sich, but 
Toa rast ride on as far as town to-morrer, and we 
kin be hitohed up short order by some of them 
fellers. 'Twon't cost orer five dollars, and you 
won't mind ridin* home without me, I know; 
you're done It more'n once." 

Rose Manning^s bright black eyes had grown 
brighter and opened wider from first to last of 
this remarkable "proposal," until, at its close, 
tber fairiy biased, and she almost exploded with : 

•'Me! Go to town! Marry jftm/ You're 
mistaken, Eph Magraw. Fm neither a horse nor 
n land-olaim. 1 reckon you'H learn more of me 
yetr 

'* Crack !" went Rose's whip on the flanks of 
her astonidhed pony, and a sharp snap was added 
on Eph's flnsers, and the young man nad nothing 
left nim but to stand in a pmeot paroxysm of 
helpless, aimless, but none the less bitter and 
consuming wrath, as the pony and his fair rider 
dashed out of view among toe oak and walnnt- 
trees. Eph was not the fellow to remain bewil- 
dered for any length of time, however, and he 
turned his feet homeward, swearing as he went, 
whOe Rose galloped on along the river-bank. 

Mile after mile, on went Rose, with little mercy 
to her pet pony, and caring less ss to the eHeot 
upon Eph Magraw of her contemptuous reftisal. 
A^ last, as she gave the reins a pull, and the 
gallop was reduced to a walk, she exclaimed, 
uoua: 

"I marry Eph Magraw! What have 1 done, 
to be insulted that way? I seel Lived with 
them ! owned them for relatives in all their evil 
wars I It's all my own fault I I'U '* 

Just at this moment, however. Rose became 
aware that the sound of a horse's hoofs was 
doselr approaching along the primitire roadway 
ahead^ ana in a minute or so more, for she cut 
short her soliloquy, a well-mounted horseman 
^ drew his steed to a full halt, almost at her side. 

"I bes your pardon,'^ said he, with a polite 
bow ; " but I am an utter stranger, and must ask 
my way. Can you direct me to tne farm of Mr. 
John ©arrow t" 

Rose Manning's face did not lose the hei^tened 
color of excitement that had rendered it so etrik- 
ingly buidsome in the eyes of the strange rider, 
but she felt as if she wss turning pale inwardly, as 
she listened to his ominous inquiry. 

Rose was a truth-teller, however, and she 
repfied: 

*' The first you will come to on the rirer-bank. 
Mr. Darrow is not there, however." 

" Not there 1 Why, has he moved ¥" 

*' I do not Imow— 1 don't know anything aboat 
him," half stammered poor Rose. 

" Beg pardon, asain. Didn't mean to be rude." 
and the strange nder looked as if he feared ne 
bad been, andT was soAr for it. ** The fact is, 1 
am a stranger here, as i said, and Mr. Darrow is 
my uncle. Perhaps I can learn more at the farm 
itself." 

And with another sweeping bow, and a mutter 
of thanks, the stranger struck span to the splen- 
did horse he rode, and dashed on toward the 
*' squatter-claim " of the Magraws. 

As for Rose, she was for some minutes utieriy 
bewildered, for thoughts, suggestions, and even 
apprehensions, chased one another through her 
mind in a pertect tumult. 

The strange rider had been a handsome man. 



but that bad nothing to do with the fact that Rose 
Manning wheeled her pony homeward 

OBiLPim in. 

Era Maobaw had gone home in no very en- 
viable temper, as even the house-dogs were yelp- 
ingly compelled to witness, and one of the conse- 
quences was. that within an hour he had cleared 
out of the nouse everything or person weak 
enough to submit to kiokiuff. This, howcTer, did 
not include bis father, the old woman, or bis next 
roun|^ brother. Jack, who was even more than 
himself the image of their father, and whose mus- 
cular development exceeded Eph's own. It w&s 
only brain and culture such ss Eph's that were 
lacked by Jack Macraw the younger— muscle and 
meanness he alreadf had in abundance. 

To the council composed of these fou^ there- 
fore, the unreasonable conduct of Rose Manning 
was submitted, and lonff was tbe argument thereon, 
old Mother Magraw bmng, as a matter of course, 
the chief speaker. 

Pride, ingratitude. Ignorance of her own beat 
interests, were freelv coarged upon their bright- 
eyed relative; but feph's mother concluded the 
whole matter with : 

** Wall, you jest so on with ver trip, and leave 
Rose to me. She' if be ready n>r ye oy the time 
you git back, or Fm mistaken." 

Just then a chorus of barks and yells from all 
the four-footed dogs of the Magraws, announced 
the unusual fact of a straoffe arrival on the 
*' claim," and the fiamily conference broke up 
instanter. As they poured unceremoniously out 
at the door, they lound that the canine wetoome 
had been given to an apparently tall, youthful 
and fine -looking man, mounted on a blood-bay 
horse that made Eph's eyes water with desire to 
possess him; and this newcomer very politely 
inquired : 

"This is Mr. Darrow* s place, I believe. Is he 
inr 

'* What Darrow do you meon V* furtively 
inquired old Maeraw, 

" Whjr, John Darrow, my unole — the man that 
owns tms farm," was toe reply, in a strong, firm 
voice. 

** Tour uncle ! I don't know ye. Who be you, 
anvhow V* again parried tbe old squatter. 

" Of course you don't know me; but I'm Mr. 
Thomas Darrow, and 1 want to find Mr. John 
Darrow. Can you tell me anything about him t" 

The stranger was a very determined-looking 
fellow; and even as he spoke, he had sprung 
lightly from his horse, hitohed him, and now 
^tood riffht down among the squatters, with a 
smile on nis face that seemed to say : 

" Don't try to fool «w— Fm bound to find out." 

The old man had been thinking fast, for he now 
replied: 

^* Wall, if he's a relative of your'n, I s'pose it's 
all right. I ain't heerd of old John Darrow thU 
three year. Not since I got the place of him. He 
may be dead, for all I know." 

<^0h," said the stranger, <* you bought the 
place? Three years ago ? And he hasn't b^n here 
since Y Ah ! Well, now, did he sell you all ihe 
laud, or only a part of it, and the house V* 

Even as be spoke, Tom Darrow had stepped 
carelessly forwsrd, ss if invited, and was now 
actually across the threshold, and in the house. 
Tom did not know what fear was, but the wrath 
and fear of the Magraws had been rising in an 
equal tide, and very rapidly. 

** Hullo 1" shouted Eph. •* What are you do- 
ing in there f Out of that. now. Time enough to 
come when yer asked. What are ye doing in my 
bouse?" 

*' Vour house !" coolly responded Tom, as the 
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squittera came hurryir^g in around him. '* It's a 

good deal nioi-c like my hou.se. You haven't 
een here«ny throe years.- I don't helicve John 
Darrow sold you an acre, a<Dd rm bound to know 
what's bcconie of him." 

A rash fellow wis Tom Darrow, but he had 
been thinking a good dfeal as he rode on toward 
t!-.e house, aner meeting Hose Manning, and his 
California experience enabled bini to understand 
;;t a glance the people he was dealing with. II e 
hardy gave a thought to their superior numbers. 

lie' should hare djne so, however, for his last 
reniark was answered by an oath from Gph, a sort 
ol" veil from the old man, and they both made an 
instantaneous rush at him. Down went the grizzly 
squatter, like a cross-eyed ninepin, and down 
went Ephraim's six feet of ugliness, while their 
sudden full also upset their worthy mother. 

Tl>ere was clearly a reason for Tom Darrow* s 
soIf-conKdence, and he could have managed the 
whole family, so long as they were in front of him, 
but Jack Ma^raw*8 brutal and malicious strength 
had cunningly crept behind him from the very 
first, and was now put forth with venomous 
ener^. Tom had struck hi<i blows bar^-handed, 
but ^ack Mngraw had seized a heavy oaken 
cudgel, and as the dull, hard thud of the blow 
sounded through the room, Tom's world faded 
instantly from bis sight, and he fell upon the floor 
like a log of wood. 

" By heavens !" shouted old Magrav, " Jack, 
you've killed him." 

"fiarred him ri^hr, If I have." growled the 
brute with the club. ** Let's 8ce. 

The squatters knew what was meant by a blow 
like that, and they had see i men fall before ; not 
was it lonw until they were ga^ered around what 
they unanimously declared to be the corpse, debat- 
ing whtit to do with it. for such a deed a4 that had 
danirer in it, even in that corner of the praiiie. 

The old man, for a wonder, spoke last, but he 
said: 

"Thar ain't no time t> talk. We'four know 
how to keep a secret. Jack, you and the old wo- 
man haul out that bedstead. Eph and I know 
whar to put him, till we've time to talk it orer." 

It was guiek work, for fear is a terrible spur, 
and in a few minutes more, the old bedstead was 
back in its place again ; but Tom Darrow's body 
was lying on the floor of the cellar, not far from 
the now damp ond decaying mattress that con- 
tained the mummied rem'ains of the uncle he had 
so rashly inquired for. 

"Old woman," ho.rsely whispered the old 
sqnatter, " brin^ a bucket «f water and some 
ashes, and git this bio >d off the floor, 'fore auy- 
body comes. Quick !" 

Hardly were the words out of his mbnth before 
there was a sound of hoofs in front of the house. 
Not one of them had had the presence of mind to 
bar the door^ for prairie-dwellers forget that there 
are such things, and they had no t<me to think 
before Rose Moaning, her face all flushed with 
excitement and hard ridinqr, stood among them. 

Old Mrs. Magraw paused, with a shovelful of 
ashe.4 in one hand, and a bucket of water in the 
other, for she had thought of the blood before her 
husband had s|>oken. Jack Magraw made a start 
for his club, a<« if to hide it, while Enh put his foot 
over one of the dots of blood, ana the old man 
said : 

"Is that you, Rose?" 

** Yes, it's me ; and I want to know what this 
means. Have you murdered him^ nlreadv?" 

"Who? Murdered? What do you mean ?" 
but even Eph Magraw' s ooars^ lips were white 
while he asked the question, and Hose took in the 
w hole situation at a glance. 

"I know it!" she cried. "Theie's his horse 
at the door. I believe that is bis blood. You 



have murdered him, because he came for the 
lad!" 

" Now, Ro^e " began Mrs. Magraw. 

" No ! I won't stay an instant in such a place 
as this. I have been a fdol, a wicked fool. I 
knew you were r bbers, and now there is blood !** 

Rose Hannlog's voice had risen with her excfke> 
ment, and she had rushed toward her pony even 
while sneaking; but tlie Ma;ruws could not let 
her CQ.iQ that way. Strong anns were thrown 
rudely around her, and thu time the door was 
shut and barred behind her. 

Crime is cowardly, and cowardice is Cinel ; bat 
eren tlte Magraws hesitated at doing harm to their 
indignant captive. At all events, they decided 
not to hurt her just then, but they gagged her 
and bound her and lowered her into the oli) cellar, 
even as if she had been a body like the others. 

Then, however, the squatters felt that for the 
present they were safe, and they weut out into 
the open aiV for a counsel, as soon as the fleor 
had been duly scrubbed. 

With their de'iberations we have less interest 
than with poor Rose in her dungeon.. At first, 
Fhe had been too auu^y to fear; but that had sab- 
sided, and now a feeling of dread, that was almost 
despair, settled heavily upon her spirits. The 
darkness of the cclhir was not so very dense, 
when her eyes grew accustomed to it, for there 
were ohinks iu the fluor above, and her position 
near the wall was s.ich that she could see, more 
or less dimly, all the objects around Ler. There 
were the fevv boxes and WrreLn, the bed, with the 

gri/zled head on the pillow, and there was the 
ody of Tom Darrow. She could have no doubt 
that it was her aoouainlance of the morning. It 
was truly an awful set of circumstances for any 
young lady to find h ^rself placed in. 

Time spuu by that may have been hours, and 
that seemed like centuries, until at last a some- 
thin j took place tb^' at first tilled Rose with fear, 
and then with hope. When Tom Darrow haa 
been put in the cellar, any reasonable man woold 
have voted him dead : but Tom himself had not 
been consulted, and uis skull was a wonderfully 
hard one. 

By slow denjrees the sudden paralysis of brain 
and'nerve hud relaxed its hold^ and sensation had 
returned, and theu it was as it he slowly paiised 
from a aeep slumber to a light one, and ttiea at 
last he awoke. 

It was a good while before he attempted to 
move, or could gather enough of memory and 
perception to " master the situation •" but a care- 
ful exominat:oo of bis broken head heljped ^m 
amazingly. He still had his handkerchier, and he 
used that as a bandage. Then came a careful ex- 
amination of all the objects in the cellar. Rose 
Manning saw htm turn the faucet of one of the 
smaller harr els, and heard him mutter: 

♦'Whisky— iiist the thing!" 

And then she saw him oatbe his head with it, 
and drink a little from the hollow of hjs hand. 
Then he examined the bed, Ifghtina: a wax mutch 
from a case in his pocket to do il by, itnd Tom 
shook h's head, and muttered at a great rate • but 
ho carefully gathered up and secured all the 

rapers on the bed, and in tne hands of the mummy, 
t was'not till after this that Tom ell but stumbled 
on the fettered and silenced beauty, and he almpsi 
forgot hiri prudence in a loud exclamation. In a 
moment more however. Rose Manning's hands 
and tongue were at liberty, and she could whis- 
per a solution of all the riddle of the squatters 
and their cellar, so far as she unders'ood it Tom 
thought be could comprehend somewhat more 
than even Rose could tell him ; but he confessed 
to himself that his strange adventure was begin- 
ning to have romance as well as peril iu it 
Thought he : 
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**1Rie rascals were in too moch of a horry to 
seareh me, and I still bare my ktiife and pistols. 



Fvc a notion, too, that being put down bere 
won't turn out so badlr for me, after all. 1 know 
no v what they did with Uncle John ; but it's very 
funnv about uie papers." 

Just then, as he Ut another taper and looked 
around liim, bis eyes fell on a rustr old spade 
that leaned against the earthen side of the cellar, 
as if it was left by the man who dug it, and Tom 
aaid in a low voice to Rose : 

** I could dig out of this, there by the edge, in 
tweatr minutes, if it wasn't for the dogs.*' 

" But the dogs know me," replied Uose. ** It 
will be dark before a great while." 

"All right," said Tom, "if ihov don't come 
down here first. If they do, 1 shall fight them. 
Meantime. Vl\ just scratch away ber^ ai silently 
as I can." 

The soil was a pretty touffb and close-grained 
clay, but it cut clennir, and Tom soon fo«iud that 
it would be no job at aU fur an old miner like 
him to tunnel his way to daylight. Quietly, 
slowly^ like a badger in 4 hole, he carved away, 
until finally the endesce of his approach to the 
outer edge* of the log founda'ion compelled him 
to pause. He thought, too, that he could hear 
the dogs snuffioff and |>awing at the surface. The 
moment that the excitement of his work was 
over, however, Tom's htad began to feel funny 
again, and then the cellar became suddeulv very 
dark. He had tified a little too much witli the 
effecis ^r Jack Magiaw's club, and for a while 
poor Itose Manning wa^ once more in an agony 
of dread. She did all she could, in the darkening 

Sloom of the cellar, even succeeding in finding 
le little barrel of whisky. She cl^o sought fur 
Tom's case of matches, and found them ; and so 
it was that when Tom Darrow dimly came to him- 
seK, it was to look up, through a sttong, lurid 
light, into a very pretty face that gazed anxiously 
down into his own. * i 

"Is that yout" asked he. "Did I faint? I 
must be more careful. Let's see what time it is. 
If B funny they left ray watch^ No ; that means 
they're coming down' to search me, by-and-by. 
Hallo! what are those do^s m .king all that row 
for? I know that voice ! Quick, ^se ! help me 
up— give me the shovel ! If we cau onlv get out 
now '/' 

"Oh, you win kill yourself!*' exclaimed Rose, 
as she watched bis frant'c diggfng; but she, too, 
eonld now hear the confu'jcd sound of voices 
above, apparently in front of the bouse. Poor 
Rose 1 In any event, her own position was likely 
to be bad enough. 

CHAPTBR IV. 

EvKRT hour that passed over Unc'e Hugh's 
head, after separating from his nephew, found 
him more and more fidgety and impat'ent^ until at 
last he started out with the determination of being 
aa little behind Tom as possible. Mu:e cautious 
than the young Califomian, and less accustomed 
to prairie traveling, Uncle Hugh had first found 
bis way quietly aud re$pectably to the county- 
seat, wuere he picked up such 6dd;i nnd ends of 
iBformation as «iade him more and more " un- 
easy about John, sure's my name's Hugh Dar- 
row." 

Uncle Hugh was by no means timid, but he felt 
better to haye the county sheriff, and one or two 
more of his brother* s old friends and acquaint- 
ances, along with him on his trip to the farm. 
They were necessary, more or less, as guides, and 
they were exccdleiit as company. 

■Uncle Hugh liked to take 'his time, even on 
horseback, and it was nearly sunset before his 
bttle squad halted in front of the log farmhouse 



by the river-s:de. Hugh's friends had been com- 
menting euthusiasticafly ou the beauties of the 
location ; but the old gentleman had been silent 
as thev rode up, for he was very husily thinkinff 
about his brother and his nephew. It was the old 
s^) natter himself who came out of the house to 
meet them, and k>ehind him were all the other 
Magraws, male and female. 

"Good-dayl" said Uncle Hugh, with a bit of 
husk iu his throat. " I want to inquire about 
John Darrow, that owns this farm. Can you tell 
me where he is ?" 

" No, I just can't. I reckon I belong on to this 
c!aim myself, about these davs. If you're 'round 
land-huntin'. mebbe we could dicker; but you'll 
have to sarch some other place for Mm Dai row, 
I reckon you will." 

"How long have you been squatting here?" 
rouphly interrupted the sheriff. ** Can't be long, 
or I'd have heard of it. I thought John was oS 
on a visit East, but if I'd known a lot of Pikes had 
seized his place, Fd have fixed ye. How long 
have ye squatted here, say?" 

The Ma^rraws* faces were full of wrath and trou- 
ble, and they swore and muttered for a moment, 
looking in each other's countenances for courage, 
and finding yery little. 

"Aud," aaid Uncle Hngh, "I want to know, 
too, if you've seen anything of my nephew, Tom 
Darrow, coming here* on tne same errand I am. 
I believe he must have got heie. Have you seen 
him?" . 

" No such man been in these parts," growled 
the old squatter; but Eph and Jack were silent, 
and so were the rest of tue family. 

"No lying, now! I'm Sheriff Jones," loudly 
and sternly spoke that functionary. "There 
won't be any tooling with me, I tell ye. Have 
you seen Tom Darrow?" 

It would be impossible, and very wicked, It 
possible, to write out the profane emphasis of the 
old squatter's denial; but before his evil mouth 
bad closed upon it^ and while the sherift and 
Uncle Hugh and their two friendn were dismount- 
ing, a Ught form, that made Eph Magraw's eyea 
fairly blas^with fear and anger, stepped suddenly 
around the corner of the house, ana the voice of 
Ro3e Manning pleaded : 

" Oh, dr, here he is ! Oh, do come here ! He 
is almost murdered ! Do come quick !" 

The sheriff was a man of nerve and ex; erience, 
and had >*prung forwai-d instantly; hot the wild- 
beast instincts of Jack Magraw aud Eph had been 
almost too quick for him A I eavy blow from 
her cousin's fist had ^ent Ro.-e reeling to the very 
feet of Uncle Hugh ; but sha was up like a flasli, 
and following the sheriff. The latter, on turning 
the comer or the bouse, saw the body of a man, 
with a gory, bandaged head, lying on the gra«s, 
by what seemed a hole iu the ground, close to the 
wall of the house, and upon this, with a blind, 
ferocious, destructive, if not half-despairing in- 
stinct, the two young squatters were springing 
forward, 

"Halt!" ahonied the sheriff, whose revolver 
was already in his hand. " Halt !" and the la^t 
sharp order was followed by the sharper report of 
the official pistol. 

Eph turned savagely upon his pursuer; but 
Jack Magraw boundea clean over the body of 
Tom Darrow with a deer-like apring, and' tell 
straight and prone upon the grass. 

It is possible that the steady eye, and cool, 
commanding voice of the sheriff,* might have awea 
Eph Magraw to peace; but there was room for 
one more passion in his breast, and now Rose 
Manning darted past him, only to kneel and lift 
the bloody head of Tom Darrow into her lap, as if 
to defend it. Eph's knife was out in an instant, 
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and he forgot all about Sheriff Joned, as the Jea- 
lous tiger Tvithin him bore him on. 

"Crack!" 

Tbo sheriff' did not miss, and Rose was safe ; 
but that had been a bloodj daj on Darrow farm. 

Uncle Hugh and the other two, after a brief 
stme^e at the door, had entered the house, only 



to leave it again, and rusn out in ansvrer t4>. 
pistol-shots and the sherilTs hail. Trnth |o' 
Hugh Barrow's wits were not shininii ' 
brightly. • ^ 

And now tberd followed a scene of 
grief and helpless rugo, on which no human 
can do moro than drop a curtain. 
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Tom D<iTow*8 second faint wu a bad one, but 
SheritI' Jones insisted on his remoTal to his own 
hoQse. 

"That poor yonne woman I'* half plaintiyelj 
remarked Uncle Hugh. 

"Til take her along, and put her under my 
wife's care. She'd only be murdered here. You'd 
better come right along with us yourself. I'll 
leare the others in charge, and send a posse right 
back." 

There could be no doubt of it— the " sqlMtter^s 
claim " had been suddenly extinguished. There 
was some talk at first ot lynching, on accouat of 
John Darrow, or Tom's horse, or Rose Manning, 
or the cellar; but it all blew over, and thei^nrain- 
in^ Magraws were allowed to migrate westward. 

Tom Dnrrow's head was a hard one. and he got 
about afain in time to attend the funeral that 
Uncle Hugh got up for his brother John. The 
old man had bt:en reading over bis will, it seemed, 
when death struck him, and be had not left anv 
•f his property "out of the family," as Hugh 
told his nephew, half confidentially, on their way 
home, that is, t6 Sheriff Jones's. The sberilf 
lived at the county-seat, and when Tom and his 
uncle got to the front gate, thev saw a small triuk 
at the door, by the side of wnich a young lady 
was standing. 

"Why, Rose Manning," exclaimed Uncle Hugh, 
"what is this?" 

"Only wailing for the stage, sir; it will soon 
be here." 

"No, indeed!" exclaimed Tom; "you are not 
going away." 

" That's so, Tom, sure's my name's Hugh Dar- 
row I Talk to her, Tonu" 

" Get into the house, Uncle Hugh 1 Get out of 
the wav." 

"Ah— oh— whew— wl" whistled Uncle Hugh, 
as he disappeared. 

Rose Manning stood firmly bv her trunk and 
her intention ior a few minutes, but 

Well, when Tom and Uncle Uug^b finally took 
possession of the farm by the river-side, Mrs. Rose 
Parrow went with them to keep house lor her 
husband* 



Blaise de HflUmtlne. 

Bliisi ns MoNTLUC, Marshal of Prance, was 
bom in 1501, and died in 1677. He was deeply 
versed in the science of war, and his " Comment- 
aries," or memoirs of his military life, written at 
the age of seventy-five, were called by Henry IV. 
"the soldier's breviary." Hit whole career was 
bHlliant, though tarnished bv deeds of cruelty. 
The wound which he received at Rabasteins left 
his face so hideously disfigured, that lor the rest 
of his life he wore a mask. 

He thus describes the Assault of Rabasteins: 
As soon as two o'clock, the hour fii^d for the 
assauH, was oome. 1 caused eight or ten bottles of 
wine to be brought out, whicn I gave the gentle- 
men, saying, "Let us drink, comrades; for it 
must now soon be seen which of us has been 
nursed with the best milk. God erant that an- 
,. ether day we may drink toffether ; out if oar last 
ho-.ir-be.'come, we cannot frustrate the decrees of 
Fate." So soon as they had all drunk aud en- 
eouniged one another, I made them a short remon- 
strance in thebC words, saying, "Friends and 
eompaafens, we are now ready to fall on to the 
assault, and every one is to show the best he can 
do. The men w^o are in this place, are of those 
who, with the Count of Montgomety, destroyed 
your churches, and ruined your houses; you 
H musO make thsm disgom what thev bAire aval- 
I lowed of your estates. If we carr;^ the pluce, and 
piit then* aU to the •word, jam wiU have a geed 



bargain of the rest of B6am. Believe me, they 
wiilnever dare to stand against vou. Go on then, 
and i will immediately foilow.'^' Which being 
said, I caused the assault to be sounded, and tite 
two captains immediately fell on ; where some of 
their soldiers and ensign :■- did not behave them- 
selves very well. Then Monsieur de Sainccoreos 
marched up with four ensijps more, and brought 
them up to the breach, which did no better than 
the former, for they stopped lour or five paces 
short of the counterscarp, bv which means our 
cannon was nothing hindered from playing into 
: he breach, which made those within diick down 
behind it. I tlten presently perceived that some- 
body else, and oih.r kind ot men iutut the foot, 
must put their hands to the work ; which made 
me say to the gentlemen these words: ** Com- 
rades, nobody knows how ta tight but the nobles, 
and we are to expect no victorv but by our own 
hands ; let us go, then — I wfil lead you the way, 
and let you see that a good horse is* never retty. 
Follow boldly, and go on wflSOot fear, tor we can- 
not wish for a more honorable death ; we defer 
too long— let us fall on." I then took Monsieiir 
de Goas bv the hand, to wbem I said, " Monsiear 
de Goas, I will that you and'4*fight together. I 
pray, therefore, lei us not part ; and if 1 be killed 
or wounded, never take notice 6f me, but leave 
me there, aud push forward^ that the victory, bow- 
ever, may remain to the king;" and so we went 
on as cheerfully as ever I saw men go on to an 
assault in my life, and looking twice oehind me, 
saw that the gentlemen almost touched one an- 
other, they came up so c^o^e. There was a ^reat 
plain of a hundred and fifty paces, or mc^ all 
open, over which we were to march to ooao up 
to the breach, which, as we passed oT«r, the 
enemy fired with great fury upon us all the wa^, I 
and I had six gentlemen shot close by me. Tbtrs 
were two Ittt^ chambers about a pike height or 
more from the ground, which the enemy so de- 
fended both above and below, that not a man of 
ours could put up his head without bvng seea ; 
however, our people began to assault ^em with 
a great shower of stones which they poured l» 
upon them, and they also «hot at us, out o«rS| 
throwing downward, had the advantage of tidt 
kind of fight. • ^ "^ 

Now, 1 hod caused three or four ladders to be 
brought to the edge of thd gra«8 ; and as I tunied 
about to cause two of them to be brought to m^ a 
harquebuse-shot clapped into my face from ttn 
comer ot a barricade joining to the tower. In •• 
instant, 1 was covered with blood, for it gushei 
out of my mouth, nose and eyes; whereuppBc 
Monsieur de Goas would have caught me in bit 
arms, thinking I would fall : but I said, " Let me 
alone — I shall not fall. Follow your point." 
Then almost all the soldiers and ^ntlemen be^m 
to lose courage and to retire, which made me cry 
out to them, though I could scarcely speak, by 
reason of the torrent of blopd that rushed eat at 
my mouth and nose, " Wither will yon go, gfin- 
tiemen ? Whither will jou go ? Wifl ye be terri- 
fied for me? Do not flinch, nor forsake the fight, 
for I have no hurt, and let everv one retora to 
his place." In the meantime, hiding the blood in , 
the nest manner I could, to Monsieur de Goae 1 1 
said, "Monsiear de Goas, take care, I btseedi 
you, that the soldiers be not discouraged for wa% 
and' renew the assault." I oould no kMiger stay 
there, for I began to faint, and, therefore, aaid to 
the gentlemen, " i will go get myself dreaaed, bot 
if you love mc, let no one follow; but avenge 
met" which Imving said, I took a gentlemaa bj 
the hand — I cannot toll his nonic, for I coqm 
scarce see him— and returned by the same way I 
came, where, by-the-way, I found a little horse of 
a soldier's, upon which, by the gentleman's 
assistanee, I mounted as Well as 1 Oould, anil ftflor 
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bat manoer was conducted to mj loduiing ; wbere 
found a chiiurgeon of Monsieur de Uoas. called 
l&ater Simou. wli5 dressed me, and with bis 
lng«rs— «o wide were the orifices of the wound — 
»uHed out the bones from my two cheeks, and cut 
way a great deal of flesh from my face, which 
rasoll bruised and torn. 
Monsieur de Maduiilau, my lieutenant, came to 
ec if I was dead, and said, ** ii^ir, cheer up your, 
pirits, and rejoice. We have entered the castle, 
nd the soldiers are laying about them, who put 
II to the sword, and aesnre yourself wc will 
venge your wound." "Praised be God, that 1 
ee the victorv ours before I die," said I. " I now 
are not for death. 1 beseech you, return back j 
nd, as yon have ever been my friend, so now do 
oe thsi acv of frtendt^hip, not to sutfer so much as 
»oe man to escape with Hfe." 



my ConfesftioiL 

Mrs. Jollis is an aOable widow. She is rich, 
)olite, good-Iookinff, not over-sensible, nor astoo- 
sbiDgly inieHlgenf; but to make up lor these 
(light deficiencies of a mental character, she 
rires good dinner-psrties. dances charmingly, 
>layson the pianoforte with exprcs^tion, and siugs 
'ortUnmo. 

I may add, as if by war of poptscrJwt, tl at she 
B au fait in every 'dance it is possible to intro- 
luce into the German ; that her niilliuer dresses 
aer head with exceeding propriety as lo style of 
lat or cap, and that her mantua-moker, in whose 
avor she draws rather heavity-bu dencd checks 
(very three months, makes her a {lerfect walking 
nodel — a sort of gratuitous advertisement to her 
—of the Tery lotest Parisian, London, and New 
IToik, not excluding those worn by the ladies of 
,he imperial etmrt ot Japan — modes of the hour. 

J am particularly fond of Mrs. Jolliers parties; 
ind 1 am thoroughly convinced that 1 have a 
tea on for being so. 

Before 1 pro<^ed, however, it is but just to the 
reader that she should know two^to mo, and one 
>Ther — important secrets. They are tlie^e : Mrs. 
FoUle is ehtldless, and she has the most charming, 
most lovely, niost sweet-tempered niece» that 
Fashion has ever endeavored to change into a 
cold, oall<HiS, heartless woman. And of Amie, I 
am happy to aay that the Goddess of Folly bus 
Dotyet sacceedeiil in immolating her on the altar 
Df Sk>ciety. 

Now, it happens that while the relict of the late 
Joshua JolHe, a very respectable merchant tailor 
in bla day, is my aunt by marriage, her niece i« 
only my cousin b^ courtesy. So you perceive 
there is juttt relationship enough all around lo 
make the intercourse between us quite delightful. 
Amie calls me her " cousin Jack," and Mrs. Jollie 
always bails me as her ** nephew John." And as 
a matter ot convenience, I return the compliment 
by I oienin^ Amie out of an occasional kiss, and 
my awnt, of iuyitat'ons to all her parties and all 
her pleajiare-trips. 

Further, I beg of the lady who rends this, " My 
Confession," not to set me down in her book of 
mental estimates as a lounging, worthless fellow 
—one who hates every kind of work, and who 
would rather live on the income of others than on 
the returns which toil ot mind and of body yield. 

Kd;~I will not plead guilty to the imputation. 

Heaven knows how hone^itly I have striven to 
get on in the world, and I am persuaded I nngbt 
or would have succeeded had not my aunt con- 
tinually interfered. 

For example, when I was a clerk in the great 
banking-ho. so of Snatchem, Squeezem ft Com- 
pany, contented with the not liberal salary I was 
paid lor doing half s dozen men's work, who 



should drive up in state one very busy day— her 
coachman aoti^Xootman in the newest and moat 
astonishing livery— but uiv aunt, the handsome 
and always styiiso Widow Jollie. 

The meml)ers of the fiim, marshaled by 
Snatchem and clos^ in by Squeeceu, were con- 
foimded as they mardied to the entrance of the 
main office, under the impression that some 
wealthy personage had called upon then tti traos- 
aci business, and ever after be entered upon the 
books among their first-class customers. 

She walked deliberately to 'the middle of the 
ofSce, and surveyed through her eyeglass every 
one present, allof whom were at their desks, 
scratching away with their pens for dear life. 

As I happened at this interesting Juncture to be 
in the vault-room, slie could not ver.v well see inc. 
unless the glass she held in her right hand coula 
make transluce.t the thick stone wall that was 
between us. 

** Well," I heard her say— I recognized her 
voice from whcie I was—" 1 am disappointed !" 

*'Pisappointedi'' repeated Squeezem, in bis 
dry, harsn voice. '* I hope nol madams. It -" 

'* Disappointed !" echoed Snatchem. '* Why, 
really, niadame, we never ** 

** It's John I want t" interrupted my aunt. *' I 
want to see my ncfnliew. Why, do vou know, 
although Pve tent liim a dozen invitations, he 
hasn't been to a tore-ey daneanr^ nor German, 
nor dinner, nor supper, for a monto ; and, what's 
more. Amie's eyes are red with crying, because 
Jack's neglectend her so; and we are two lone 
women 1" 

I smiled when I heard all this, and then I felt 
tny heart thump violently within meat my cousin's 
distress. 

The senior of the house at this speech gave a 
drr, hard cough, and, in his husky way, sold : 

** Really, ma'am, we are very busy, and have 
not time to " 

** Listen to such friyolous complaints in busi- 
ness hours," interrogated Mr. Squeezem. 

Mrs. Jollie fired up on the instant. She is a 
woman of spirit. 

*• Indeed!" she cried. "I'll buy you all out! 
How much will you take for busiiiess, efiecte and 
yourselves? Name a good round price 1" 

Snatchem and Squeezem, with the Company, 
crestfallen at this unexpected offer, retreated in 
silence to their private oShm* and softly shut tbe 
door behind them. Possibly they may have 
locked it, to koep the roUot trom entenng and - 
taking immediate possession. 

I thought it was high time 1 should come upon 
the carpet, and placate the wrath of the widow. 

"John!" she exclaimed, as she again, to the 
very great amnseinent and astonishment oJF my 
fellow -cleiks, placed her gold-rimmed magnifiers 
to her nut unhandsome eyes. " Does Jack Jollie," 
she addedj w ith a little fau^h, as if she gloried 
over the discomfiture of the " house," in the per- 
sons of its owners, "sail among your gaUant 
crew ?" 

Even the grave and self-important cashier, Mr. 
Smith, could not refrain from smiling upon hear- 
ing this successful parody on an opening line of 
Dit din's song. ' 

" I am here, aunt," I aaid, coming forward. 

" You are— eh ? Well, John, I'm glad to hear 
and see you. What are you doing here, and why 
haven't vou been up to the house? I've wanted 
you, bad." 

"I'm working, au»4," I returned. "I'm striv- 
ing to cam a living by the sweat o my brow, and 
1 haven't had lime to call upon you." 

" Fiddle-de-dee I" she rcimed. " Nephew John, 
go and get your hat, ana come with me. The 
coach's at the door, s.nd I want to talk to you. 
There's a fellow, rich aa Stewart and Astor, and 
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Dan Drew and Yanderbilt. all rolled into one big 
heap— they saj be owns half the oil-wells in Ponn- 
■Tlrania; three-foarths of the rilve^-niines in 
Colerado; any nnmber of gold-leada in Cali- 
fornia; a thousand or two acres of the diamond- 
fields of South Africa; indiffo estates in Central 
America; sugar estates in (^ba; big tree-forests 
in Maine and m New Brunswick ; several thousand 
shares in the Erie Railroad ; one or two coal-pits 
and iron-mines in En^nd, and fourteen thousand 
miles of telegraph-wire, here and in Europe— and 
what do Tou think t" 

'' Gracious, aunt," I returned, with considerable 
trepidation— I noticed that my fellow-clerks had 
one and all laid their pens softly on their desks, 
and were looking wisely at each other, and at the 
charming relict of my uncle — "I 

** Well, nerer mind," she resumed, with some 
impatience in her manner, "what do you think?" 

^* That the man i$ rich," I answMed, with a 
show of desperation. 

'* Pshaw I" she exclaimed, with a contemptuous 
shake of her hat, gotten up in the stTle of that 
morning, ** you're just like the rest of the fellows, 
^ohn. How very toiuk-headed the men are. to be 
sure I ril tell you what has fallen out. This rich 
senor has gotten desperately in love with Amie. 
What do :rou think of that— eh?" 

Had a giant, or say a Hace or a Cobum, to speak 
within bounds, struck me a terrific blow in the 
chest, I do not think, without actually falling, 1 
could have staggered more riolently. My head 
spun around like a top in motion, and had I not 
by accident my hand on a stout iron rod that was 
secured to the raUins of the desk near which I 
was standing, lyerilyDeliere should have pitched 
headforemost out of the open window that reached 
from the flooring almost to the ceiling. 

" Bless the boy !" 1 beard my aunt say, as if 
firom a great distance. *' What is the matter with 
you ? Ah. I see ! troubled with your heart, just aa 
your uncle before you was." 

I made a desperate effort to recorer my com- 
posure. 

In a moment I was myself, and sai^ but in a 
low, quiTering voice : 

" Well, aunt, does Amie care for him ?" 

" Oh, I baveuH talked to her yet I wanted to 
have a confab with you first; so, put on your 
hat, and we'll be off. What do yon want to stay 
here for?" 

** That I may no longer be dependent," I an- 
swered, slowly. 

**See here, nephew," she returned, pokins me 
in the ribs vrith the handle of her paraso1»^' see 
here, John, none of your nonsense. As soon as 
Amie's off my hands, I intend to diride my for- 
tune with you. There I" 

'* But I can't accept it," I said. ** It wouldn't 
be fair." 

<< Wouldn't it?" Bhe lauched as she spoke. 
** Suppose some nice, middle-aged gentleman 
shoald propose to me, and I should accept him. 
and he should go into some speculation, and spend 
all my money, now'd you feel?" 

'* Heaven forbid, aunt," I answered with much 
fervency of manner. 

" Well, then, you'd better leare this place at 
once, and come with me, and draw on my bankers, 
or I'll go riffht off and do it. 1 wish nttle Amie 
was married. She is a good sirl, and she is de- 
serving of a husband as wealthy as old Ghreeses is 
said to he." 

•«* But my month's not up yeVand I'll lose mv 
salary if I leave now. Besides, irtrouldn't be jus^ 
as I naye accounts to make up." 

** Oh, nonsense I I'll pay you the salary three 
times over." 

*' No, I won't, aunt. 1 won't go till I've given 
due notice." 



Mrs. Jollie was becoming indignant at mj ob- 
stinacy, as she deemed it. 

It was necessary to soothe her. 

"See here, aunt," I said, "suppose your oook 
should leave you in the midst of your prspratfons 
for a grand dinner-part^ ?" 

" It would be mean in him to do so," ahe an- 
swered. " Dear me, I trust such an event will 
never happen to me. It would be terrible." 

•'Exactly so," 1 returned. "Now, if I wera 
to throw up m^ place here without settling my 
accounts, and givug the house due notioa^ tbey 
would be very much put out, and would haye just 
reason to complain of my conduct." 

My aunt reflected a moment, and then said : 

"Yon are quite right. Jack. Never mind nse. 
I'm impulsive, I know. Yes, do as yon would be 
done by. But, nei>hew, can't you come up to- 
night ? We are going to haye a * Ckrman,' and I 
want to talk with you about this rich man whc^s 
in love with Amie : and the poor girl thinks it's 
real mean of yon that you haven't darkened oar 
doors for over a fortnight." 

" I couldn't aflbrd it, aunt." 

" Aflord it I What nonsense, nephew." 

" It isn't, though. You forget that I am poor, 
and that all your associates are wealthy." 

" You're right, John. But I'U fix all that" 

" How, aunt? Remember, I will not aocept oi 
bounty. 1 am strong and active, and educated in 
commercial and financial matters, and I think, 
with ordinary luck, can make mj way in the 
world." ' 

" I know all that, boy," said my good friend, 
with much feeling. " But 1 look upon yon as my 
son, and Amie as my daughter." 

I laughed. 

" Why, aunt, yon are rather a young mother 
for me. Why, you're not thirty-fiye fti, and I 
am hard upon twenty-seven, and Aaaie is nine- 
teen." 

"Pshaw!" said the relict, "yon are always 
reminding me of my youth." 

" So much the better for you. Yon will baye a 
chance to enioy a fortune, and widowa are given 
to marriage.' 

"Silence, boy I" she returned, with a smile 
playins on oer pretty lips, as she again poked me 
with the femle-end of her sun-shade. " I was at 
Wallack's the other night, and there aaw a play 
in which a poor secreuiry flourished, snd finally 
married 

"Not his aunt!" I interrupted, with a light 

!Pshaw! don't put me out No, nor bis grand* 
mother, either. Well, that gave me a apHmdid 
idea, Jack— a magnificent thought" 

"Ab!" 1 cried; "what was it r 

" That I, too, wanted a secretary to do my writ- 
ing, and whom I might talk to and sA. Jaek, the 
place is open. I ofler it to you, with boaraing 
included, at a salary of five thousand dollan. 
There !" 

"ril consider the matter," I said, with buii. 
ness-like grarit^. " And the washing?" 

"Aggravating fellow," muttered my aunt 
" Anyhow, come to the house this evening. I've 
ever so much to say to you, and so has Amie^ who 
is going to give >ou a hauling over the coals. 
When she's through with you, I'll giye yon a 
raking down." 

"I promise," I replied. "And will put en 
triple armor." 

The relict, Jollie by nnme and not less so by 
nature, bowed to the grate cashier, who retuniod 
it with unwonted courtesy, and retired to her 

I carriage. 
Her eonipage made a sensation aa it rolled 
through the financial centre of the town. 
I was subsequently told by a oonfidentiaT friead 
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11m sloflk Mid gold ■pMcteton tuspeiided 
i«M for Uie tine Mog, tluii tbej mi^t the 



b«tt«r mrwtj Um uiiiqM tnd mqrgpomB hitrj of 
the widowod wifo of Jotboa JoDie. 

I was maeh dItlrMMed during tbe day witb the 
knowledgo that a gentloaiaa of so moeh wealth 
ahoi^ aeek the hand of mr ebaraiing patatiTe 
cooiiii, and I blamed mjteti more for net maUng 
deteimiaed eferta to win her aflbetaona. I was 
gafded by my e<Miaeienoe rather than br mj heart 
1 had no Dome to oSbt her, and it would have been 
•heer folly to hare eahl to her tbatlloTed her, bat 
ooald not ask her (o be my wife, as I was a de- 
pendent like herself. It was p«rtly because of 
this beggarly rettanoe I had oa the bounty of my 
onele'swile that I declared for personal and pecu- 
niary independence, and sought the position I 
held, small as waa the pittance paid me. But, 
now that I had a rival m the fisld, I no longer 
reasoned upon the matter. My heart dictated, and 
1 blindly followed its behests. 

1 was early at my aunf s, but waa unable to see 
Amie, until late in the erening, so as to conrerse 
uninterruptedly with her. The reunion was 
brilliant m the extreme. There were present 
many fair women, who daisied the ejes of their 
male acquaintances with the brilliancy of their cos- 
tumes, toe lustre of their diamonds, the beauty of 
their fkoes, and the grace of their forms and move- 
ments; but to me, Amie, simply, almost unos- 
tentatiously sttired, outshone them all. 

I noticed thst she danced sereral times with an 
nndersixed gentleman of quiet aspect, whose skin 
and hair were dark, as if be had all his life been 
exposed to the sun within the latitudes of the 
tropics; and I also penteired that on each occa 
sion she was urged tneroto by her impokiye aunt, 
who, like a jockey witb his horse, desired to show 
her noints to advantage. 

''la this the gentleman whom my aunt spoke 
of as being so wealthy?" I asked myselt "He 
is certainly aocnstomed to society ; but he is too 
old for Amie. He most be a man of forty. Even 
in this artificial li^ht he shows that mncd. Now. 
if he be not an impostor, and is a refined ana 
gentle man, he would make an excelleot com- 
panion for Mrs. Joliie, who is in complexion as 
much of a blonde as be is the opposite.'^ 

Toward midnight, while the guests were prepar- 
ing to enter the supper-room, I caught Amie's 
attestiou, and, by an expressiou which she 
doubtless read in my face, rather than by any 
open signal, told her I desired her to conyerse 
with me. 

"What is it. Cousin Jack?'' she questioned, ss 
she stood by me. 

** Pray. Amie, who is that dark-haired, black- 
eyed, yellow-complexioned, undersized gentleman 
to wHom you nsye been so devotckl all the 
erening?" 

*'For shame, sir!" she returned, her face flush- 
ing. " How dare you be so peremptory t" 

^•Amier t^ r J 

" Cousin Jsck." 

" He is rich. I am told, and I am yery poor." 

'* Well, sirr and the fair eirl's eyes lighted ap 
with a glorious expression, while her lips &embled 
with emotion. 

*• Do not be angry with me, Amie, if 1 ask you 
an impertinent question. Upon your answer will 
depend my future happiness." 

'* Don't, Jack," pleaded the fair girl, holding 
her fan up so as partially to conceal her face. 

I grasped the CKlge of the table tightly with my 
gloyed hand. 

•* I musL" I persisted. " Do you care for this 
stranger— uiis nch man? Will you do as thoa- I 
sands of your sex haye done, sell rour soul and I 
body— suppressing, smothering the cries of your 1 



rebdlious heart that yon ssay five In Inxuij, 
mat amid much gold?"^ 

"Jack!" soMM tbegirl, «<whydoyou ^eak 
thus to me ?" 

'* Beoan s e b aca ns t , Amie— I— I kye yon^-and 
I am poor." 

" It you were as wealthy as this man is re- 
puted r she asked. 

"The qoestion Is svperfluons," I answered. 
"Amie, you are not duU of yiston, snd you can 
diyine, equally with any of your sex, wliom you 
loye, and who idolixea you.''^ 

"I did think. Jack," she raid, hestUtingly, 
playing with the edge of her fan. " But— but- 
yon bays acted so strangely of late." 

" Tee, 1 know it," I returned. "My heart went 
out to you, Amie, but I considered I could not 
ask you to be the wife of a begy^. My heart 
bade me cleaye unto you. My reason rebuked 
me, snd told me that I mast obey my selfish in- 
stincts. Now, Amie. yon know sU. Ahhou^ 
no word was uttered by me, yon were satisfied of 
all this before— of my loye for you." 

"No true woman, dear Jack," whispered the 
sweet girl, crimsoning to her eyw ss she held out 
a han<rto me, " would hesitate to choose between 
the heart and the pocket. To a woman, the wedth 
of one true soul is worth more to her than all the 
irold in the gnlches of Cslifomis, all the silyer in 
the mountains of Montana, all the diamonds that 
lie concealed in the arid fields of Sonth AfHoa." 

"Dariing!" I said. "Oh, how happy I ami 
and yet for your sake how I could prize much 
money." i 

" Never mind the money," said Amie, standing 
up, and looking with perfect confidence, with pure 
trust, in my face. "Take me as I am. I do not 
own a dollar in the world in my own right, and 
yet you do not know how much I am worth." 

w^ were married shortly subsequent to the 
avowal made by me, and with our aunt's full 
consent. 

The Spaniard did not like it. But when he 
found it was a love-match, he gracefully retired 
from the field of competition, leaving behind him, 
as souvenirs of his admiration, seversl valuable 
presents. A couple of years sgo he invited the 
widow to change her name ; but she laughingly 
declined, saying she wss quite as rich as she cared 
to be, snd would be Joliie all her life. She gives 
dinnen and suppers, and **tor&-€y4 daMongB^" 
and is as generous ss usual, and pays me, with 
much punctuality, five thousand aellars a year, 
washing and bcyarainj]; for Amie and roe included, 
in reqmtal of my services to her as priyate secre- 
tary — a not onerous office. 



Plmyliig^ards* 

Faw who sit down to a pleasant game at whist 
or piquet have any idea how many centuries these 
painted bits of csrd have furnished amusement to 
the human race. Far away into the times of un- 
written history the Chinese, Hindoos, and Arabs 
were making, their difl'erent combinations of a 
warlike game, b.aring many relations to its sister 
chess. On thin slips of ivory, mother-of-peail, 
or wood, the devices were painted for the hands of 
Oriental despots ; no loss than eisht armies and 
eight plaven strolled for the victory, under the 
command of a king, a yizier, and an elephant. 
China seems to haye been the home of their in- 
vention; firom thence th^ passed on to India 
about lldO, and were soon adopted by the Arabs. 
The Crusaders in their turn learned the game of 
their foes : and from, the number of decrees for- 
bidding tneir use issued by the Churcl^ we may 
belieye that they were soon spread' all oyer 
Europe. The first authenUc mention that occurs 
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of them is in a chronicle of Nicolas de Covelluzzo, 
a native of Viterbo, which gays: "In 1»7J^ the 

Sime of, cards was introduced at Viterbo, from 
e littid'of the HanieenB, aira which is ediled by 
them n<Cff." 

Nor can we anvpose, wflh aome learned critlca; 
that cards were out tl.e amusement of children. 
8t. Bemardine of Sienna and 8t Antony of Flo- 
rence would scarcely hare used such strong 
lacng\ia^ a^^ninst their u^ ht^d U been so. On the 
5th ol Blay, 142S, ihe ' tormer, standing; on the 
steps of the Church of St 1 etroniua, spoke to an 
immense crowd assembled around him. poured 
forth his fuUninations against games or cbaoce, 
and exercised so mtich power ovor his oodieooc 
that every one ran to leteh his oarda, diee, and 
chass, and having brondit them to this public 
place, burned them with his own hand, in the 
•presence of the chief of tbe repubho. This ter 
rible avio-da-fi brought a card-maker, who was 
ruined bv St. Bema^ioe's sermon^ to the holy 
man, saying, with tears: "Father, i am a mann- 
(actmrer of cards ; I hare no other trade by which 
I can live ; by hindering me fr« m doing my work 

Jon eondemn me to die of hunger.''^ *'it you 
iw how to paint,*' was the reply, "copy tbi^ 
image." And bo sbowed him a s«n surround .d 
by rays of glory, in the centre of which was the 
monogram of Christ— i.H.S. The card-maker 
followed his odvice, and soon enriched bimaell b\ 
this painting, which St. Bernardino adopted for 
his symbol. 

The tirst printed cards probablr oame from 
Germany. A pack of these are still in existence, 
engraved with the burin, which are supposed to 
be the work of Finigucira or Mnnteffna. and at 
any rate belong to this period of Italian art. 
The design is at once simple and good in outline, 
the engraving fine and harmonious; they are 
divided into nvo series, each of ten cards, and 
bear the names of the muses, the i»ci<^ces, the 
heavenlv bodies, and the virtues. Tlie so-called 
cards of Charles YI. of Franco, which are now in 
the Biblioiheqne du Roi. in Pari^, are probably 
the most ancient of any that are pros' crved in the 
various public collections of Europe. There are 
but seventeen, pain:ed wiib all tlie delicacy of tlie 
miniatures in tne illuminated roonuscripts of the 
period, on n ^old f^round and surrounded by a 
silver border^ in which is ii ribbon rolled spirally 
round, do"»e m points. There is the emperor in 
silver armor, a diadem of Ji«ur-de-U* on his bead, 
and hoMing a globe and a sceptre; the pope with 
his triple crown, the Gospels and keys o! St. Peter 
in his luinds, and seated between two cardinals; 
the crescent nooon rises above two astrologers in 
long fuired robes, who are measuring the con- 
junctions of the pluActs with compasses ; tbe fool, 
wearing a cap with ass's ears, nna a dcep-pointea 
ruff round his neck, while four children are throw- 
ing stones at him ; Death, mounted on a white 
horse, is throwing down kin;^-', popes^ and 
bishops ; the House of God seems half-devonred 
by flames; rnd finully, the last iiidvinont fhows 
us the dead rising from their tombs to the sound 
of trumpets. 

.\8 time passed on the figures on the cards 
changed with the coFtumo of the time, accord- 
ing to the caprices of the Coiiit or the imagina- 
tion of the maker. The pomted beord. heavy 
collar and plumed hat appea cd as the aress of 
the kings; the hair turned back and crimped, 
the Ince collar and the farthingale ns that of tbe 
queens. 

As regards England, though it received the 
game fh)m a very earlv pe: iod through the trade 
It carried on with the flanseuiic and Dutch towns, 
vet it docs not appear that ony cards were raann 
fekoturod there before the end of the sixteenth 
century, since, under tbe reign of Elizabeth^ the 



Government reserved to itself tbe monopoly o! 
plaviiig-cards imported from^ abroad. Tbe dldesj 
wych are knoVrb, and which Otoeair approach 
the early ItaHan packs, were dVsaovered by boctoi 
Stukely in the boding of ^ book; They mark i 
^ery early period, wUeii 'the arts of drairhig, en- 
mving aod printing were in their inranoy. 
Spain raocired from the Aimba and tbe Moors tbe 
Eastern jramo of fMt^ Iobs before oaida were 
made at ^Merbo ; but wten tiw latter wore Intro- 
duoad they excited the utmost enthoaiaaoi in the 
country, and a paasioa for tha j^ay bocama gene- 
ral; so much so that when toe cottipanioiia oi 
Christopfaer Columbus, after tbeir ducoverj of 
America, formed the first establlsbment ia tbe 
island of Santo Domiogo.they found nothing better 
to do than at once to manufaotura oards ^m tha 
laarea of trees. 



VlM Balr Stuidliisr on Bod* 

Thcrb is a curious passage in the " Memoira of 
Cardinal Paces," in which be describes this phe- 
nomenon as oecurring to tbe Head of tha Roman 
Catholie Church. The Cardinal bad been pboed 
under arrest by tbe French General (lliolUs), and 
had sent a messenger to Pfus VII., to acquaint 
him with the outrage. In a few minutea tbe door 
of the room was thrown open with extraordinary 
violence, and he presence 'of the Holy Father 
was abruptly announced to the Cardinal, who in- 
stantly hurried to meet him, and then, says the 
Cardinal, " I was an eye-witness ot a nbenome- 
non that I had fVeqnentiy heard of^ but bad never 
seen— namely, tbe hair of a violently excited man 
standing erect on his forehead ; w^ile tl e azcet- 
lent Pontilf, blinded, as it ware, with anger, not- 
withstanding I was dressed in ttie purple thuaiu 
of a cardinal, did not recognize me, but cried, 
with a loud voice: 'Who are yout irho are 
you?'" 

Upward of forty-three rears ago, a man was 
tried at the York (England) assfates for burglary, 
which at that time was a capital ottenae. Iniring 
the few minutes of suspense, while tbe jury was 
reluming into court to record tbeir verdict, in- 
ten.e anxiety was depicted in tbe prisoner's 
countenance : his eyes looked wild snd ptomlnent, 
and his hair stood up bristling all over his head. 
Directly he beard the verdict, " Not Guilty," bis 
countenance assumed a calmer aspoot, and his 
hair laid down <piite flat on his head ; thua prov- 
ing the expression ot " making the hair stand on 
end " to be not a mere figure of spoech. 



A Contiaant Corared with Zee* 

Professor Agassis comes to the conclusion that 
the continent of North America was once corered 
with ice for a mile in thickness, thereby agreeing 
with Professor Hitchcock, and other eminent 
n:eologic:il w ritecs concerning the glacial period. 
In proof of this conclus on, he says Uiatibe slopes 
of I he Alleghany range of mountains arc glacier- 
worn to the very top, except a few points which 
were above tbe level of tjie icy mass. Mount 
Washington, for instance, is over six thousand 
feet, and the rou>>h, unpolished surface of its 
sumroir, covered with loose fragments, just bo- 
low the level of which i^lacier-marks come to an 
end, tells that it li!ted its heed alone above the 
desolate waste of ice and snow. 

In this region, then, the thickness of the ice 
cannot have been much less than six thousand 
feet, and this is in kesptng with tha same kind of 
evidence in other parts of the country ; for when 
the mountains are much below six thousand feet, 
(he ice seems to have passed directly over them, 
while the few peaks rising to that height are on* 
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toacbed. The «^^«r, - h« . aiigiies. wf . God's 

S-eat p)ow, and wbeu the ice runished frdm the 
ce or the laud, it left H prepared for t|ie hand of 
tho haabaDdman. 

The surface ol tha .rocks were ground to pow- 
der, the elements ot the soil were mingled in fair 
Sroportions^ graoile was carried into lime regions, 
me waa mineled w'th the more arid nud uqpro- 
duotire ffraoito districts, and soil was prepared 
fit for the sgriculiiii-al uses of man. Ihere are 
•▼idenccs throughout the Polar regions to show 
that at one period l^e heat of the tropics extended 
all over the globe. The ice period is supposed to 
be lopg subsequent- to thit^y and noxVto the last 
before Iho advent 0^ maiu 



A Snake Story. 

It is man J, manr a jear ago, jet I never think 
of it now but my skin seems all turned to goose- 
hide, and m^ hair tingles as if it were made of 
telegraph-wire. 

From my earliest childhood I had a horror of 
SDakes. I tried to get over it as 1 grew up, but it 
only seemed to grow upon me, and what settled 
the matter in my constitution for life was a ter- 
rible trick played upon me by Tom Camp and 
some other schoolmates, who put a stuffed snake 
in mr bed. I was so paralyzed by tbis occurrence 
that I lost the use of my speech tor tf month, nor 
hare I ever quite recovered it since, as you can 
tell by the way I falter while Vm telling you my 
bttle story. 

I was twenty-three years old before I had ever 
iraveleC^far from home. Always reading books 
of travel and adveninre, and yeaminz most ot the 
time to see foreign paits, my mind being chiefly 
taken with tropical countries and their produc- 
tions. Letters used to come to me, once in a 
while, from a cousin living in South America, 
where he was engaged in the commerce of orna- 
mental woods, and of the various kinds used for 
dyeing. Encouraged by his example— for he had 
made a success ot his ventitfe^i decided upon 
Joining him, and. Having sold out snch little pro- 
perty as belonged to me, I stiirted for the great 
southern continent where I arrived in due time, 
without let or mishap. 

Never mind how 1 worked my woy up the frreat 
rivers, and into the heart of regions abounding in 
the ricbei^t and most fantastic productions of 
nature. It was iier.r the heod-waters of the 
Pomcroon Ri er that I at last came to anchor. 
What wonders of ve;:etation there met the eye at 
every turn ! The trees were embraced by huge 
binders, that coiled round them like serpents, and 
traveled in great festoons from stem to stem. In 
the den^e foliage, myiinds of uorjieous birds flut- 
tered and screamed, : nd tlie chattering and howls 
of monkeys 4n endless variety reminded me that 
where such creatures exirt, reptile life is also 
very exuberant, and this brought my old nerv- 
ousness about serpents back uj^on rao^ though I 
had Dot as vet enoonntcred a single specimen in 
all my rHmbles. 

The half-breed negro who accompanied me 
spoke with fluency the languo|i^e of ti.e peculiar 
tribe of Indians who make their home near the 
bead-waters of the Pomeroon. I had no difiiculty, 
therefore, in trading witii the natives, who were" a 
harmless, ingenious tribe, very clever at weaving 
hammocks and in the manufacture of knick- 
knacks such as travelers like to take home with 
them from strange countries. From one of ihem, 
for a few pieces of chean cutlery, I obtained a 
splendid hammock, which I should have had 
hanging upon my wall today but for a certain 
eircumstance that prevented me from eating much 
about It, as yon shall presently hear. 



X learned from t^ Indians^ through my iaier- 
prefer,' that many snakes' of a. highly dangerooe 
nature haunted the mngles and rocks ot these 
delightful, terrible dell:*. Heie the dumb rattle- 
snake would often be found coiled at the foot of 
some Lovely, iarge-fl[owered shrub. Odious reptile 1 
deadly in its bnc as the awful rattlesnake of the 
northern continent^ but far worse than that, be- 
cause, although it yibrates its vicious tail when 
disturbed, no wamins: sound is waited from it to 
the ear of the intruder, since this kind of snake 
is not furnished ^ith rattles. 

I was in the region, they told me, of the camoudi 
and the colokoooaroo — two dreaded varieties, of 
constrictor notable for thdr audacity and enor- 
mous size. In the pools ted by warm springs 
trickling up f^om the hug.> enarle*! t:ees, venom- 
ous water-vipers of several kinds were common. 
The first snake encountered by me in the region 
was one of these. It was a spotted snake, at ^ast 



ten feet long, and as it lav stretched out at its 
full length on great lilv-iiads every one of which 
would nave made a dining-table for a lATiy of 



twelve, the old goose-flei'h came worse npop me 
than ever, and I thoufsht that lite in the ti epical 
woofls w« s far less cheerful than that in the dear 
old forests of the North, with three feet of snow 
on the ground. 

For slinging my hammock 1 selected two souari- 
trees of goodly size, and connected with thick, 
knotty vines, toe festoons of which aided my ar- 
rangements. The spot was lonely, being in the 
heart of a thick grove of carana and other trees, 
and at a considerable distance from the Indian 
lodges. 

I nad the work of slinging the hammock all to 
myself, as I had sent my negro servant to brine a 
boat up the river from a distant ]>oint. and ne 
would not be back before the followinsj cay. For 
the sake of security I slung it veiy high, cutting 
steps with my tomahawk in one of'thelrees, so as 
to DC able to reach it with facility. Scattered 
through the grove were several wallaba-trees, the 
thick, resinous gum aflbrded by which is, as I was 
as5ured by the Indians, so hatetul to reptiles that 
none of tnem will approach such trees. They 
were all too large and too smooth in tbe stem to 
sling a hammock on. Procuring a large quantity 
of the ran from them, however,! spread it thickly 
upon the trunks of the trees to which my hammock 
was lashed, laying it on with a bioom made of a 
strange-looking shrub to a heiglit ot several feet 
from the ground. Ibis done, 1 ascended to mv 
roost by the steps, for night had now fallen, and, 
wrapping myself in a light blanket, lav gently 
swinging there, ond watcning the m\ riads of fire- 
flies that streamed among the foliage until I fell 
asleep. 

I must have been asleep for some hours when I 
was awakened by a smart blow on the forehead, 
which fWt ns if it had been delivered by a cold, 
clammy fist. Starting up, I received a still more 
powerful blow on tbe same spot — a regular stun- 
ner, which knocked mo bacK against the tree. 

Then the situation flashed upon me. Oh, hor- 
ror of horrors ! I was the sport of an enormous 
serpent, whose coils were pailly around the limbs 
of one of the trees, and partly resting in the hcm- 
mook. 

In the gray dawn of the morning I recognized 
this terriSie creature as a colokoonaroo. for I had 
seen with :ho Indians a dried sk^n of the kind of 
boa-constrictor so called. Half fail ting, I threw 
m^'self back out of the hammock, and essayed to 
slide down the tree, when all at once I found my- 
self affixed to it, as if fastened there with nails. 
The confounded wallaba gum with which I had 
smeared the tree held me fast, so that I oonld 
move neither hand nor foot. There I was stuck, 
with my head just on a level with the hammoek. 
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•croM which the hnjn reptile kepi dartios at me 
irlth its nonlcL antu at laai I beoune deaaly aick 
from the moaKy, poiaoDoaa odor of ita breath, 
aod fainted awaj. 

What next happened to me, I have no recollec- 
tion of. I found m J self in an Indian tent, at- 
tended by an aged sqaavr, while a medicine-man 
was cookinc aomethme orer the fire in a brass 
] ot. This, I nnderatood afterward, was a portion 
of the serpent, which, on a savage homeopathic 
principle, was to be administered to me as a re- 
rirer, bat I declined to swallow the odious 
draught. 

The Indians, who by chance came to the grove 
in which m;^ hammock was slan^, killed the oolo- 
koonaroo with their lances, before they extricated 



me from the tree, which they did with great dHB- 
cnltT. and to the exoeeding detriment of mj 
clothing. It was the wallaha-gum. they said^ that 
had saved me from the coils of mt constrictor, 
within whose stomach I should otherwise have 
been reposing, in the form of a long, unsymme- 
trical sausage of macerated human lleah. 

Down the river, then, I voyaged with all speed ; 
and it was not many days before 1 left the tropics 
behind me for ever, and pitched my tent for fife 
in more ^mperate latitudes. i 

But you ask how it was that the serpent got up 
the tree, after all the precautions taken by me 
with the wallaba-gum t To thia I reply that the 
r^pUle did not come up the tree, at all— he came 
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At Bay. 

*' Allib ! AUie t What's gone with the girl now, 
I wonder t" said Mrs. Hewson, as she stood in the 
door of the farmhouse, shading her eves with the 
diih-towel which she held in her hana. 

No haman Toloe answered, but if she liad un- 
derstood the notes of the boDoIink who, perched 
upon the topmost bough of the old elm, sang, 
'^Oh, hard heart t oh, hard heart ! go to the tprinff 
iiefore it is too late, too late^ too lute," she would 
not hsTe rent the Summer air with her thrill tones 
SB she again called, " Allie !" 

A horse which stood tethered to the gate-post, 
nised his head, and looked at her, and the patient 



cow, standing up to her knees in the meadow-pond, 
stretched out her neck, and lowed monmtully. 
Then bobolink trilled out again, *'To the spring, 
to the ipring, before it is too late, too late.'^ 

The woman looked perplexed. She tamed and 
entered the house, saying : 

'* It beats me, doctor, where the girl can be. I 
gaye her a good talking to last night. You see, 
Phil Ingles has been waiting on her better than a 

5 Bar, and she won't have nothing to saj to him. 
ow, Phil is a proper, fine man, and forehanded, 
and would keep a help, and she would be as happy 
as sunshine. He stopped in yesterday mondng 
to tell me that, if I would get her consent^ he would 
make me a present of we finest Bhort-hom at 
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Squire Knowlton's sale. So I agreed to do mj 
best, and wbeo she would not listen, I shamed her, 
and maybe she has gone awar." 

** Where would she eoi Has she auy friendsf 

** Not a relative in the wide world that I know 
of/' replied the woman. 

The aoctor mused for a few moments. Then he 
fixed his clear gray eye upon her, and asked : 

"How did you shame herf' 

She lifted the comer of her apron, and began 
to plait it in her fingers, and, after a moment's 
hesitation, and a glance at bis pale, eager face, she 
blurted out : 

'* 1 don't see that I was to blame so muob. ^Ihsr. 
I didn't know as you set any store Izj^Ser. and S 
had found out that you were all tbe^orld, aod^ 
heayen, too, for that 'matter, to her. 90 I up and 
told her, if she did not marry Phil, 1 would leH 
you about her foolishness." i 

'* What answer did she make?*' 

** ^>be said she hoped God would take her first." .. 

** And then t Tell me erery thing that happened, 
e?erT word that passed." 

"Then she wen( to milk the cow, and fed the 
chickens. She a^ do supi>er, and wheu she 
clearetd «way the dishes, she went to bed." 

"And this inorninz?" questioned tho doctor. 
. "She ate no breakfast, and when she had made 
'Up the rooms, and brought water from the spring, 
she sat on ihe doorstone a while. I ne?er said a 
word to her, for 1 wanted to ^ve her time to come 
round.. I have not laid eyes on her since, and I 
don*t know what I am afeard on," and her voice 
be^n to tremble, " but I'm awful soared, and aU 
outdoors is as still as preaching." 

The doctor took two turns throu.!ih the room. 
She could (tee that he was making a mighty ellort 
at self-oontrol. He went to the door, and v^lanced 
op and down the road. He could not bi-ing him- 
self to look at the woman who stood by his side. 

" I will walk toward the spring," he said, and 
passed out, leaving her standing there with a 
strange fear ai her heart. 

How painfully still it was. >He understood now 
what she meant when she^aid that tkie quiet was 
Hke preaching, and he wondered if that hard- 
browed* #oman had a heart softer than granite, or 
if anything that this earth contained was holy or 
sacred to her. 

" My little wild rose, to think that I should have 
left it ui jmybody's power to shame you! Why 
4id I leave without telling you that vou were the 
one flower in the world for me! Please God, I 
will Hud you, and defend yoii." 

He paused under a spreading willow, and wiped 
his heated brow. The insects that fled from his 
path sought the nearest shadow. ^ 

He raised his whip, and struck at a clump of 
underbrush. A hen flew streaming off her nest. 
He parted the bushes, and looked m. 

" Only six ci^gs. There is no harm done, little 
mother. I did not know that you were there. 
Come back to your nest in peace," and he passed 
on. 

Now he heard the short, quick bark of a dog, 
and Allif's little spaniel came running to meet 
him. He stooped to caivg ; it, but it bounded back 
toward the spring. He followed with long strides, 
and there, in all the glare of that noonday sun, lay 
the young girl Who was dearer to him than life. 
One glanoe at the blue lips and distorted features, 
another at the bot'lc, labeled poisoAy at her side, 
and he sped back to the nest which he had just 
disco vered« 

'Twns the work of a moment to transfer the 
eggs to bis hat, and in a few minutes he was 
kneelihg by the prostrate girl. There was neither 
cup nor shell at the spring. He took otf one of 
her slippers, droppe i the white of an egg into the 
heel, and |»«t it to her lips. 



"Allie^ my level my dariingl my little wifel 
drink this, and pray Ood to forgive us, and save 
you I" 

She obey^ mechanically. He lifted her into 
the shade, and she watched him eagerly as he 
broke egg after egg. When she bM taken the 
Ia!<t, she raised her eyes to his, and whispered, 
"Save me." 

"With God's help I wUl," be replied. "Surely 
^twas He who guided my hand when I startled 
the hen from her neat. I will be back with my 
horse in a minute. I must get von to the house 
as quickly as possible." H« oould not ^»eiik of it 
as home to her. God willing, he would teach her 
some dav what home was like. 

Mrs. ^ewson wondered when she saw him run- 
ning bareheaded through the sun, and sheweat 
J^mard, with faltering steps, to meet him. 

He untied his horse, aud called out to her: 

"Giet tb^bed ready— have plenty of hot water, 
|nd pray God you have not the sin of murder on 
your soul!" and he was gone. 

The woman wrung her hands as she gazed at the 
cloud of dustin the road, and groaned : 

"She h«s gone and dfowned herself* Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! how vicious girls are I" 

But she hastened to do the docior^s Udcting, 
and when he called to her to open the gate, and 
she saw the drooping form which he waa^upport- 
ing upon the horse, she began to realize ^at oei^ 
and life are in the power of the tongue, tnt^ a 
gentler feeling crept ipto her heart tor the mis- 
guided child whom she had brought faee .to face 
with death. She was no kin to her, onlv the step- 
daughter of her husband, and he bad been dead 
three vears. She fed and clothed her, and looked 
after her bodily comfort, acting, aa she said, a 
mnthei''s part. Uut the child had no moth^- 
heart to lean on, no sympathy, no loving guidanoe. 
So the starved soul turned to the All Father, and 
gave back lore for love. And dumb things spoke 
to her, and inanimate things taught her, and trom 
the grassy bank beneath U\e swaying wi low she 
whtcbed the Summer clouds, ami t^yond them 
caught glimpses of that city whose maker and 
builder is God. 

Then sickness caih^^with wasting fever and 
weary days and nights. What wonder that she 
learned to listen and long for the gentle step that 
brought ease to her aching body and comfort to 
her troubled heart I 

One night, when the disease had reached its 
crisis, and the doctor kept watch beside her, 
she raised her eyes to his anxious faee, and 
whispered t 

"1 was such a little girl when mamma died, 
mavbe she will not know me at the gate." 

Then the strong man's heart stood so still that 
he heard the fluttering wings of the waiting 
angels. And ho sank on his knees beside her, ana 
prayed that God would give him the victory in 
thi:i battle with death. The answer came before 
the morning light. 

With returning health came faopptness such as 
she had neyer known. The grassy bank under 
the willow was dearer, and heaven was nearer, and 
all the world was love. 

One day the doctor drew rein beside her, and 
said: 

"i am going away for a little while, Ailte. 
Think of mc some/timcs, and take good care of 
yourself. Here is another package of books for 
you. God bless you !" and be w..8 gone. 

Now, he would nave given all that he was worth 
in tbe world ir he bad only been less fearful, and 
spoken thoee few words wnich would have saved 
her so much siitferrng. 

And he understood bow it was that the trusting 
child-heart, in its perplexity, had said to itself, in 
the language of Davia, when a choice of evils was 
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set before bim» ** Let me fall into the b«Qd of the 
Lotdy for His mercies are great, aod let me not 
fall into tbe hand of man." 

When Mrs. Hewson came out asaip, with trem- 
bCng hands she took tbe saddle-bags and saddle 
from off the horse, and turned it into the oieodow* 
Welt might she tremble and wring her hands a# 
she paused upon the doorstone, and exd im v 

** Oh, why did I not guess what was in her heart 
as she sat here?" 

Of the doctor she stood noyr in mortal fear» 
She could not be satisfied thai he was doing all 
that could be done, and when she wanted to so 
to the village for help, he sternly forbade it» bm- 
ding her for her own sake to Veep the matter 
quiets adding. *' If Allie dies, it will be time enough 
for me to denounce yon But if God in HW 
mercy spares her lor all our sakes, 1 would not 
wish' It known that rou drove her to such a deed." 

So, from day to day the woman went about her 
work like an automaton, and when she eould 
find nothing more to do^ she would crouch on the 
toor at the foot of Alliens bed,, and watch the 
doctor's face to see if she could extract therefrom 
one ray of hope. It was weary waiting and 
watching. For one week the angel of death 
hovered over the little form. 

Then a morning came when, as the doctor 

Sssed through the kitchen, Mrs. Hewson won- 
red what made his face so briffht. Was it the 
riow fVora the fire, or a happv heart f She left 
the chicken to broil itself, ana went to look out 
or the window. 

He stood by the gate with head uncovered and 
bowed. She went out and touched his arm. 

"What U it r she asked. 

He answered, " Life." 

That one word bad more power to move her than 
all the words she had ever neard. 

Ten days after she stood at the sate alone, 
watchins a carriage as it wound down toe hillside, 
for Allie t)ad started with her husband for her new 
home. 

"Wen," thought she, "I will be lonesome 
enough now, audi shall miss her gentle ways j aod 
how she ever came to have them through hving 
along with me is more than I can say. Why, 
there is a strange cow in the meadow 1 'How ever 
did she get in, and the bars all up I She wasn't 
there when I milked Brown Bess this morning, 
that's certain." 

She threw her apron over her head, and went 
down to the meadow. 

** Why 1" she exclaimed, as the ^;aim%l came up 
to the bars, ** it is one of Squire Kndwlton's short- 
horns ! Here is a name on the collar. Hewson ! 
Well, I must say this is handsome of the doctor." 



Dot. 

Jomr Bboadwst.l put on his peajacket and sou'- 
wester, and opened ais front door with tbe inten- 
tion of going down to the beach; John Broad- 
well's Newfoundland, "Jack," scrambled up from 
before the fire, stretched himself by detail, ending 
jp with bis hind leg, and prepared to loUow John 
Sfroadwell. 

The front door opening rather suddenl v, admit- 
ted a shower of roin and a gust of wind that made 
Jack utter a low growl of protest, and look up out 
of the comer of bis eye at' his master; but seeinjg 
that gentleman only jamming bis hat over bis 
eyes more firmly, and evidently without tbe slight- 
est intention of not going out into the blnck nigh^ 
he dropped his tail resignedly, and walked out 
into the olack night bin self. 

The wind, after a sptriied contest with John 
Broadwell, was finally defeated^ and allo?^ the 



dooe to be dosed, taking out its spite by yelling 
at old Hucgery, the housekeeper, through- tbe 
kevboie. 

Staggering down to the beach, followed closelv 
by Jack, in a rvry feathery condition, John Brona- 
well fiuaUv made his way under the lee of a boat 
turned bottom up on the shingle, and shading bis 
eyes with both naads from the flying sand and 
spray, looked about him— at least, ttcf attempted 
to» but bis vision being confined to tbe confempla- 
tion of .bowling darkness, he didn't see mufih of 
anything^ else : and so, with his legs very wide 
apart, .and both bands on bis hat, he listened. 

Jack, meantime, with his legs verr wide apart, 
had been listeding all along, and suddenly giving 
vent te a short bark of ooirarmed suspieion, both 
master and dog reeled ott along the beech ; Jack, 
laboring heaviiT broadside on, with his hind legs 
showing a deci^ inclination- to take the lead. 

A blot of human creatures suddenly made it- 
self visible in tbe dashing white spray— a num- 
ber of black forms gathered around something ; 
and Jack apparently knew what that something 
wasy for he lifted up his head, and gave vent to 
one of those bloon-ohiUing now Is which ^our 
nurses confidentially inform us mean death. 
Hearing the howl, one of the bhck spots lifted 
itself up, disclosing the fact that it was a little 
fisherman ip a gooa deal of peacoat; and turning 
around, he saw Mr. John BroadM-eU. 

" Steamer, sir. Outer reef," was all that that 
gentleman could hear, in answer to his silent 

guesiion, as he and Jack paused at the side of a 
ody lying on the sand, around which the crewd 
was gathered; a wet, intangible body it was, 
with seaweed trailing over it. It had -just that in- 
stant been " fetched,* one of the men told bim, 
ns thoueh itwere a parcel that thev had been sent 
for. **X'ouldn't find no others,'' ihey said. 

Picking the body up in his arms with a rapid, 
impatient movement, as though he had wasted 
time, John Broadwell was surprised to find what 
a v^ small, light parcel it was that Death had 
left on the outer reef to be called for. Merely 
stopping to tell the men to bring up anv others 
they miffht find, and refusing all oflers oT assist- 
ance, John Broadwell ma.;e tne best of his way to 
his home. Holding his burden with one hand, 
and opening the door with the other, he at last 
navigated himself into his library, and placed bis 
waira charge on the rug before the nre. Then 
bells called to one another from every part of tbe 
bouse, and servants rushed around in a demented 
manner, and brought things that no one wanted, 
and did not biing what was wanted, until John 
Broadwell put them all out, except old Marg^ery. 
and a pretty young chambermaid who had retained 
her senses. 

Taking oflTthe coverings that shrouded the tiny 
form, a Httle white face and pretty curly hair were 
disclosed, which instantly mude their way to the 
heart of the prettv chambermaid, as with a gen- 
tle " Oh ! dear," she went on, with nimble fingers, 
to strip the boy of his wet clothes. Then, while 
old Margery wrapped him up in warm blankets, 
and chafed hb poor little limbs, the prettv cham- 
bermaid held bim in her lap, with his head on her 
bosom, in quite a motherly manner; and John 
Broadwell wondered, in his sleepy wav, what had 
got into tbe girl, as be saw her sitting there on tbe 
rug. with her head bent over the child, and tbe 
firelight glistening on something in her eyes. 

They poured brandy between bis lips and fuBsed 
over him, till at last he could not help opening his 
eyes with a weary little sigh; shnttins them 
again, thoush, and slipping o!t' to where be had 
just come from, iu a manner that made tbe little 
chambermaid's heart leap. Tbe nexH time, bow 
ever. Jack, who had been sitting up very Mrnigbi, 
lookmg fromjtiM taoe to another, with a terrific 
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display of red toDcu« and while teeth, end jeiMag 
oai his breath as though he were a hlgh-jpreasiire 
engioe throagbont the whole prooeeang, no 
sooner saw the white evelids open, than be took 
the motion for an act of friendly reoognition, and 

retnmediti 

with his col 
bis sitting 
harder than erer, 

And then to see those wearj, great bine eyes 
wander orer the room, and finally look up from 
under their long, eurling lashes at Mary's face, so 
wistfully, too, n was not necessary for the bps to 
say '* Mamma" to make the Utile maid's heart 
orerflow with pity and lore for the motherless boy 
on her bosom ; and so, with her arms tight around 
him. and her cheek, wet with tears, pressed 
against his, she soothed him <^ into sleep. 

As for John Broadwell, he looked at them in a 
puzzled sort of wot, much as a gentleman gorilla 
might bt supposed to look on a human baby of 
which it had unexpectedly become the possessor ; 
shoTed bis hands oeep down in Ms trowsers-pock- 
ets, as though looking for a solution of it all in 
the extreme oomers of those much-abased eon- 
Teoienoes. Not finding it, however, he took to 
stepping on particular patterns in the carpet with 
extreme care and precision. Kow, John Broad- 
well might hare made compasses of bia legs, and 
measur^ the distances between particular pat- 
terns of the carpet, and Mary mi^pt have sat on 
the rug, with her cheek on the sleeping boy's curls, 
and her bright eves on the fire, for we remainder 
of all time to come, had not Margery— being a 
practical old soul, whoinyariably made nerself out 
to be utterly heartless, and devoid of all human 
kindness — soggested tha4 Mary bad better put the 
*' young un ''^to bed, instead of glowering at the 
fire all night. 

No one being able to suggest any practical rea- 
son for his not being pnt to bed, the question of 
where that operation should take place was now 
discussed, and finally John Broadwell, being eon- 
suited, by Margery, and wistfully appealed to by 
the eyes of the yonn^ cbambermaiiL ruled out the 
numerous oflers which poured in from the door, 
thereby disclosing the fact that the excluded baa 
remained at the door during the resuscitating 
process, and decided in favor of the young per- 
son witn the pretty little figure. 

Bless you ! to see the way in which that young 
person handled that chilcl, would have done your 
neart good. Cany it up-steirs L^ Of oourse she 
could carry it up-stairs. My gracious! if she 
oouldnH carry that little weight would Thomas 
inform her what she could carrv f Thomas, the 
coachman, being completel j withered by this sar- 
casm, was fain to be content with watohing her 
stagger up one stair at a time, and make a pause 
every three steps, to teke breath, under cover of 
adjusting wrappings, which would oome off. 

Finally, doors closed more seldom, the dis- 
cussion in regard to the lost steamer, which had 
been going on with great vigor in the kitchen, 
was concluded, after Thomas, who, having once 
owned a boat, and who was consequently looked 
upon as an authority in such matters, had gained 
undying glory for himself by stetiog it as his 
opinion that ** she had seen nasty weather afore 
sue struck." 

Muffled voices and creaking stairs suggested the 
seeking of bedchambers by the housemaids, 
while clanging of bolte and closing of shuttent 
told of looking up, until all was siMut, save for 
the low sobbing of the sea, and the mournful 
willing of the wind as it wandered around the 
house where the boy lav, as though remorseftd 
for the work done that night. 

John Broadwell remained sitting en the mnsie» 
f ' lol where he had sunk donrn an bour ago, with 



his thougfate far, far away ; with his bead reatiBg 
on his arms, and his arms crossed on the piano, 
he watched the glowing coals in the grate as fhej 
brought up old memories to him one by one — 
memories of Ms mother, God blesslierl the gen- 
tle, aristocratic English lady, who had taogMber 
boy to be like his dead father, and then had lain 
down herself, well contented; of his green old 
borne, sold at Ms father's death, and which be 
had promised his mother, when a boy, to win 
back for her when he was a man, fblly confident 
ef his power to do so — and now it was still in the 
hands of strangers. He asked himself where was 
the use of buying back the old place. wi& himself 
the last of his race, and alone in the world* and 
so wen known in bis adopted country, so comfort- 
ably settled ; and— ves, tl*ere it was, right in the 
centre of me ^wing coals, turn away aa he 
would : it bad l^n there all along^ gentle Uttte 
face, with the two brown eves looking up at him, 
so sad. from under the cloud of golden hair, the 
whole bead as gracelul as an angePs thought. ^ 

Three years ago, John Broadwell had crushed 
her image from his soul, false-hearted coquette 
that she was. Ay, with her truthful eyes and 
gentle wayi>. she was false, false as ever woman 
was I Ob, iaith I he knew it Had he not proof 
enough? Didn't he even see the notice or her 
mama^ in the papers ? And his face ^rew stem 
and white, as he thought of his ruined life, and he 
kept saying to himself that there could be no pal- 
liation, una she was a fair-faced fiend, who en- 
joyed breaking men's hearts, md so on, until the 
face no longer looked at him so sadly, but melted 
away, and the fire settled down with a click like the 
last stroke on the nail of the coffin in which John 
Broadwell had placed all the tender feeling he 
ever had for this fair patrician face. 

And so, with an impatient gesture, he rose, and 
with head bent and folded arms, he walked up 
and down, up and down, tramping out tMs pass- 
age of his life, until the gray light came creeping 
in throuffh the shutters, and some lusty crows 
exoreised this ghost, and sent him to his bedroom. 

Now, the persooal interest that Jack took in 
that washed-up mite of humanity ever since 
he had startlea him back to life by an appUca- 
tien of cold nose, was something orerwnelm- 
ing* the airs that he put on when he accom- 
panied the pretty chambermaid— head nurse now 
— on her walks with tbe aforesaid mite, the way 
in which he would dart up a lane in pursuit of an 
imaginary evil-minded person who had sinister 
thoughte against that mite's Ufe, demolish him, 
and then return verv much healed, but wi6li a 
conscience at rest as naving performed his duty, 
was, to say the least, perfectly preposterous. 

But the crowning scnievement of Jack's Hfe was, 
his utterly routing and putting to flight a foreigB 
domestic,' who had desired to be famuiar with our 
boy one day, as aU (hiee were walking on the 
beach in front of the village ; tbe villaffe consist- 
ing of six fishermen's huts scatterea over i\ e 
sand as though they had drifted that way and 
strandfHl, an idea further warranted by the fact 
of their bein^ built of wrecked ships' tunbers and 
barnacles, pnncipally. 

Now, the foreign domestic retreated, as I have 
said, and Mary, tooking up to call the dog back, 
saw a traveling-corriage in front of one of the 
bote; wherenpon, she turned first very red, and 
then very white, and, finally, picked up the boy, 
who was'elucking his tongue, snd vainly endeav- 
ing to snap his chubby little fingers in a laudable 
endeavor to call the dog back, and actuallv ran 
with him without stopping until she was hidden 
behind some projecting rocks, when she abruptly 
sat down on a gray old boulder, and commenced 
to sob and kiss the boy in an insane manner wholly 
inexpUoable to thai small person. 
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|>ouii4>IaQk to talk wTth Bettjr. ..» .»»..«. w^.- 
letgne, about the marriage or Sallj Dagflps and 
Cbaricj Smith down in the Tillage, a matter which 
bad prerioualj intereated her, and oauBing that 
yonng ladj to go away wroth, and give it as her 
opinion ttiat, "when some people geta took notice 
of, the J geta so stnek-apyou can't sasgest prunes 
to them,^' though why prunes, I ean'tsay. 

Be that as it may, when, in the course of an 
hour, a carriage drove up to the door, and the 
foreign domesnc, with a cautious tread and weary 
eye, rang the oellj the little chambermaid was 
anything but stuck-up; in fiwjt, she was very 
much cast down, for she had an idea that 
that foreign domestic had come to take her boy 
away from her, her darlins; and thia was what 
she had dreamed of at night, when she woke up 
with a start to feel the little arms around her neck, 
and the warm cheek close to hers. But now it 
was no dream, and she cried over her boy without 
any waking up to find it so. 

Half an ttoor passed away, and she began to 
wonder why they didn't send for her, and what 
was going on down-staira; hut she wouldn't go 
down to see. 

Jack could have explained the matter, had he 



chosen. He had detected that deluded foreign 
domeatic in the act of descendinf^ from the oar- 
riage, and had hated him for taking a mean ad- 
vantaoe in getting up there in the first place, and 
so had waited for oim behind the door, and, more- 
over, had come very near upsetting Tbomas— bis 
sworn ally — in his ardor, as that person entered* 
the library with a card on a salver. 

Presently there followed a lifi^t figure dressed 
in black— a little lady, with hertaoe shrouded in a 
black gauze v«il, through which glimmered great 
masses of golden hair, as only golden hair can 
slimmer under black gauze ; and such a perfect 
little hand, molded in the cnnningesi black kid- 
glove, threw back the vail as John Broadwell ad- 
vanced with the card in his hand, and two eyes 
were lifted to his face, end then— John Broadwell 
broke out in one breathless name, in which all the 
love and nil the ogonT. of a lifetime found vent— 
" Grace !" And she, %he c^ave a start, and turned 
very pale as she f aw him, anti misht have fallen, 
only the next instant she lay crushed in bis arms, 
trembling and sobbing, and too frightened to 
move. 

And so he held her there, false as he knew she 
was, eofluette that he knew her to be— ^eld her 1 
yes, ana would have held her so till all tbinffs 
ended apparently ; but she suddenly drew herself 
up, and looking op at him with those ejes for all 
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the world like the boy's— onlj bb were blue, and 
these were brown— sne snid, simply, ** Please let 
me go,*'' just as a queen miiibt bare requeste4 ^ 
subject to sbut the door. And be bad no tbougbt 
of refusing, byt with bis face set cold and stern, 
and bis lips tight-pressed together, be let ber go 
as though be were parting with bis own soul, and 
died batti, and stood there with tolded arms as 
she spoke. 

" Mr. Broadwell^ I came bere for a child that I 
was told hod been thrown ashore at this place ibe 
night the Undine was wrecked.** 

She Fpo*£e calmly, though it was as if al^e out 
the woras out of stone. And he, st tndio,^ «,u««cs 
never moved nor spoke. She looked at bim, and 
ber eyes filled tis she mnde a little, quick motion 
with her bands; but the same pn)ud luok came 
back, and she turned to keare the room; but, 
turning once more, ber lipi quirere.d, she hesi- 
tated, and, finally, with the tears rolling down her 
pretty^ pale cheeks, she went softly to him, and 
said, in a low voice, **I forgive you," and so 
passed from the room. 

As the deor closed, John Broadwell looked 
aroand him, bcwllderei^ as one just woke up, and 
then his face looked very dark as be crushed the 
card he had held in his band, and muttered to 
himself, ** She Jorqivft me/*' when suddenly he 
bethouu:!it him to took at the card, and there* saw 
** (j'raee Jlowe" in black and white, as plain as 
could be. 

or countc the papers bad lied, and of course 
gosn'p bad lied, nnd ne was a miserable fool, as be 
told himself, only he used rather more expressive 
language. And what did she think, what cuuld 
she think, but 4hat he was a villain? Yes, she 
thought him one, although she didn't tell bim so 
a tew minutes after. And the way he pleaded for 
forgiveness, and told her all things, so humbly, 
and without sparing himself one atom, as be stood 
before her, the great broad-shouldered fellow, with 
his suffering showing plainly in h*s lace, who 
could have helped forgiving bim ? And *' he 
didn't expect her ever to love him again." Nto, 
she was sure she couldn't do that, and— I am sure 
you won't believe me. but the impudent fellow, on 
being told that, actually disposed of her in exactly 
the same manner as he bad done once before that 
day, only this time she didn't ask him to let ber 
go— probably she was so overcome at his assur- 
ance, alter what she Itad iu t told him, that she 
couldn't speak. And Jack— Jack was so earned 
away by it all, that he held his tail in suspense, in 
bis excitement, until the momeut when that un- 
accountable folding-up process took place, when 
he gave a short bark of relieK, and knocked double 
knocks with it on the floor for the rest of the 
evening. And then the bsst part of it all was, to 
see the pretty chainbermaidcojie downcstairs with 
red eyes, and her boy oil dre.v'^ed to go away, and 
so open the Ubr&rv-door, and find thecomfoiiab^e, 
not to sar fnendly, understanding tt which John 
BroadweU, Grace, and Jack bad arrived, and that 
the boy was not to go yet, which was the only 
part she undorstooa tborouebly ; in fact, the 
whole thing was too much for Jack's equMibrium, 
so he dashed o1 madly to vent his feelings on the 
fore'gn domestic. 

Then they all bad tea together, and Mary waited 
on them alone, much to the scandal of old Mar- 
gery, who was jealous, and pretended she wasn't; 
and the wav that shanely little bead with the golden 
hair looked behind tne urn, and the way in which 
those little white bands rattled cups aiid saucers, 
and the way John Broad \veU looked, or tried to 
look, behind the mm, and the way he rattled cups 
and »aucer5— ay, and upset them, too, was deligbt- 
ful. And then, after tea. when Grace told in ner 
own simple waj how slie hod come over from 
England on a visit to someiHends in New York, 



and on the steamer bad meet an old scboolmete 
whom she dearly loved, the mother of this boy, 
and how they were wiecked, and she and most of 
the others had been picked up as tbey were making 
their way fur land in the boats, after being adrift 
for tbree dayn, and how nothing had beeti beard 
of the others. So she bad come down to Ktony 
Beach to see if she could gain liny news of her 

friend, and had beard of the boy, and came to 

The rest was never beard, for John Broadwell, in 
a very rude manner, appropriated it all to bimself, 
and let ber whisper it to a particular button on bis 
coat What's more, Jack didn't appear to eare 
lv7? straws, for he only laughed, and lay down 
and wect to sleep, and he was the only othei^ 
listener. 



Moant Btna In a State of Bnq^tiott. 

Etka is the oldest known volcano, the first of 
which we have historic rcoordt. Pindar ealU il 
the column of heaven, and earir mythology made 
.t the prison of the conquered Titans, 

The monatain, with its various ridges, vokanie 
c-mes, mid deep depressions, covers an area some 
eiv;hiy -seven miles in circumference. The highest 
summit is 10,878 feet. 

Dangerous as the district is, towns and villacet 
are clustered around and upon the mountain, the 
decern ^)osed lava producing abundantly olive, 
vines and grain. 

Above this cultivated tract is the regiyne filrota, 
or woody district, where stands the seven famous 
chestnut trees growing together. 

The earliest recorded eruption is one mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus, apparently before the Tro- 
jan war. Others followed in 565, 475, and 425 b. c. 
In all, there are about sixty known. Of these, 
the most important are those of 1669, 1755, 1787, 
17«2, and 185-2. 

Our illustration shows that of 1865. Six months 
then vomited forth volcanic matter, two of them 
in aix isolated cone at the foot of Monte Frumento. 
Ihe others at the bottom of a vast crater. The 
detjuations were constant at intervals of a few 
seconds. Clouds of smoke and columns of lara 
and scoriae were hurled forth, and streams of lara 
poured down the mountain, destroying all in their 
path. 



S2ie Bedcpehosr. 

Thk dog trained to aid bis master in hunting the 
feathereiT fowl is here at fault This creature 
seems fair prey, but the fellow has rolled himself 
up, and the tigntness of the skin sets every spine 
erect a^d firm. Even a fox is baffled. However, 
an o1d'prttcti:ed doz will find a way. fle will 
cautiously 1 oil the biul on toward a pool or stream, 
and when poor hedgehog unrolls at his. sudden 
splash, it is all over with bim. 

The food of the hedgehog consists of insects, 
snails, frogs, mice, and snakes. Doctor Buck* 
land placed a snuke in the same box with a hedge- 
hog. The hedgehog gave the snake a severe bitei 
and then rolled itself up, this nrocess being re- 
peated until the spine of the snalce was broken in 
several places ; it then began at the tail, and ate 
the snake gradually, as one would eit t radish. 
White has seen it bore down and cat the roots ol 
the phintain, leaving the ieaves and 'Mem nli- 
touched. 

The flesh of the hedgehog is said to be good 
eating, and the gipsies frequently u.ake it a part 
of their diet,"M do the people in some pai^ of 
Europe. 

iHiring the Winter, it lives in a torpid state, in 
a bole well lined witn grass and moss, and when 
discovered, looks like a round mass or leaves, as 
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it has rolled iteelf among the fbllen foliage, vbieh 
adherts U itA apikes. 

The hedgehog has been Jcnowa to throw itself 
boldlj from a coosiderable height, trusting to the 
el&sticity of the spring for breaking its rml. It 
will be seen that when the spineaare uprieht, the 
force of the fall would not tend to drive the end 
of the qalll upon the animal, but merely test iht 
elasticity of the curved portion. 



its third repetition— bat an instanf since, the OM 
1—1 certainly thougfit it was 
off* some incomprehensible 



laying the Ohost. 

••MaktI oh, Mary! quick!*' d^Hed out mr 
bosbaiid's voice, entreatiugly, after me, Just as I 
was about to enter our own bedroom, having lett 
him but a moment previous, in the parlor below, 
reading. 

I hurriedly retraced my steps. 

« Well, dear, what's wanted t" I asked, abrupt- 
ly opening the parlor-door, and interruptin|i; its 
occupant in the cool perusal of his morning's 
newi^aper. 

I had to speak twice, so deeply engaged was be, 
before 1 could gain his attention. Fsucceeded at 
last, however, after repeated etibrt. 

'< Eh! — what?" he finallv and spasmodically 
ejaculated, with the last word throwing down my 
"rival" upon the carpet at his feet. *'W^aton 
earth did I call yon for so persistently if I didn*t 
want you ? Why, my dear wife, you must have 
been dreaming. I haven't callea you at all !" 

I was in a great hurry at the time, 1 recollect, 
so, decidedly appeased and muttering a some- 
what ungracious apology, I hastily retraced my 
steps inlhe direction of the bedroom regions, 
marreling much at what I heard, however, as I 
went— and reached there only to be greeted, my 
foot upon the threshold, by the same voice of 
agonized entreaty as before : 

** Mary ! oh, llarv ! quick !" 

For a moment f stood irresolute, transfixed, 
and, I will now own, paralyzed, literally, with 
something that was not all amazement, remem- 
bering well that the bouse Was a detached build- 
ing, standing apart in its own garden, and that, 
wuti the exception of a deaf old Scotchwoman, 
as cook and laundress in the kitchen, my husband 
and myself, with a non-talkative babv of six 
months, were its sole occupants. Yes, I will own 
that, for an instant, my cheek actually blanched 
with terror. As quickly, however, the color 
returned —sent thither in a torrent of red-blooded 
in^gpation by a' sudden/thought. **ril teach 
himr' I said to myself, audlblv, as I sprang to 
the banisters, and leanea wrathfully over them. 

'* Henry !" 1 shrieked, in anything but dulcet 
tones, *' be good enough to c <me to tnat door for 
an instant l'*^ 

In the prescribed 'Miistant" I heard hts foot- 
stepj, obedient to the certainlv rather un wifely, 
or, more properly, ** Caudle-uh summons," start 
for the direction designated, and a moment after, 
he appeared, paper in hand, in the open doorway. 

** tTpon mv word, sir " I began, bravely. 

but at that distance in my ** lecture'* i stopped 
suddenly, interrupted as before— my innocent 
husband in full view of me— by that fearful voice 
again, entreatihgiy : 

««Mafy! oh, Mary I quick!" 

My husband heard it, too, this time, and with 
the blankest species of astonishment depicted 
upon his o«uptenance, bis eyes met my own now 
tbf^roughly alarmed ones, as with a snaden bound 
he clcarea the stairs, and stood by my side. 

** WhJv, who on earth was that calling ^ou, my 
dMr?".mrvery naturally asked, on reaching it. 

^ (Tpon mv word, it is certainly now a complete 
myateiy 1" f quite as natuially answered. ** Untfl 



you just heard— 1 certainly thougfit it was yo.n, 
dear, plaving off some incomprehensible jok 
That is wny I called you so wnithfully." 



okft. 



My husbatid bslf smiled at the remembrance of 
my moment's tori^ of menace, but, as weU as 
mvself, still looked strangely pu^^sled. 

Together, his arm about m v waist, we entered 
our sTe^ing-ropm, and lookM carefully about it. 
Its inyesti^tion proved nothing^ however ; for, 
sate the hviog fact of our sleeping boy. of the 
tender age alrave specified, cradlea ana coziiy 
nestled away in his healthful little pink slumber by 
the mantelpiece, no living object rewarded our 
search or gase. 

It was evident that absolute' and fprave per- 
plexity was fast taking the place of the nrst 
annoying but rather amused wonderment which 
had till now been the dominant thought of my 
husband's mind ; a literal chilling fear, I don't 
hesitate to own, had for some time past obtained 
thorough mastery of mine* 

** Is it possible tl 't this young gentleman can 
have been indulging in imaginary exclamationi, 
or colloquial rejoinders, in his dreams?" hia 
father finally asked, jocosely, crossing over to tha 
foot of our unawakened darling, and bending 
fondly over him. '* You know, Mary, he is a re- 
markablv bright boy— the veritable * eighth won- 
der' of iJabydom i""^ 

*^ His father in miniature, I own.^ I added, 
complimentarlly, and with as much lightness of 
tone as 1 could* possibly assume for thfi .moment ; 
'* but scarcely equal yet to the marvelous mastery 
of the fingliah tongue complete in one lessQn, 
or " 

*'Tbe audacity of calling his maternal parent 
by her Christian name 1" he added, laughingly. 

'* Just what 1 was about to say," I succeeded 
in articulating in reply, and might have added a 
few words further, when, instead, I foolishly fell 
fainting to the floor, in absolute unconsoionsbea% 
on n fourth repetition of this terrible voice, seem- 
ingly in the very baseless air beside us, and in the 
stereotyped words of entreaty : 

"Mary! oh, Mary! quick!" 
. Not to drag my story, T wiU skip details^ and 
inform my reader at once that for six weeks sub- 
sequent to its first hearinff, that fearful jpfaraae 
above-quoted became the terror of my life, and, 
indeed, of all our lives !n that cottage. 

Strangers in the then small town ^ Detroit, IlL. 
we had but lately moved from the East and settled 
here, my husband as a lawyer,-iand I, with what 
encouragement I might, as a teacher both of 
French and German to a \ many would-be experts 
in those languages as Providence would kindly 
permit to be served with **v^bts** to order, in 
the matter of a trifling addition to a rather slender 
prcient income. We wcio doing well. For A year 
or more we had managed, out^de of our mode- 
rate expenditure, to save a sufficient sum in thii^ 
the second yeur only, of our Woste.-n residence^ 
and but six months' subseqt^ent to our precioni 
baby's birth, to enter upon a married woman's 
dream of heaven in earnest — housekeeping, and at 
home^ alone with her. husband and baby — or as 
near it as the facilities of earth permit. 

Three days after our entering into the pretty 
manage which we had chosen and arranged out 
from all our present world— rather rude surround- 
ings -our cruel awakening oame, in the manner 
al^ve narrated. 

Yes, the house was haunted, verily haunted ! or 
bad that reputation. Belnff strangers, in the in- 
terest of the property TOO fact baci not been told 
us. The house bad loin vacant over three j€kx% 
or more, during which time it had had no leaf 
than seven tenants, none ef whom bad staid ba- 
yond the first montn's occupancy. , 
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A«,jret, in the eourse of m residenoj extending 
to a period of a little orer six w^ki, we had 
heard nothing worse than the same plaintive ad- 
juration with which my storj oommences, never 
seen anything, and, in fact, heard that only in 
oar own bedroom, or, rather, in onr bedroom that 
was; for, in order to calm my nerrous fears, 
which I no longer hesitated to own, mr indulgent 
husband bad moved our bedroom to tne one op- 
posite, and as jet the change had seemed an 
auspicious one, for, up to this time. «^tho voice 
—had never obtruded itself across the hall in that 
direction. 

/ shalf nti^er forget the night it followed me 
there! 

My husband picked me up, he told me after- 



ward, senseless, at the foot of the baby's cradle. 
No need to ask what caused the swoon* 

By one messenger — our only one, deaf Barbara 
aforesud— he sent off at once for both the doctor 
and the land agent from whom he had purchased 
the property. 

In an nour both had come and gone. The opin- 
ion of the former in relation to your humble ser- 
vant evidently was (but internally), that she was 
a weak, nervous fool, who unnecessarily threw 
the household into olarra because of her fooliih, 
fCroundless whims ; (but aloud), that of a " ladj 
m an extremely dMicate state of the aervoua 
system, who required the utmost atten6on and 
devotion, on the parts both of her husband aad 
attendant physician, in order to bring about a 
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THS OBATB, BLOWXHO WITH ALL OUB MIOBT, IIT ALTBBNATB TRIALS, AT THB DRT KINDLIXa-WOOD." 

ioformed as that it was, showing us, in contirm- 
ation, a written leaf therein, on which was in- 
scribed, "Mrs. Marjr Darton, April JSd, 1849." 

The Mrent finally took Lis departure, leaving me, 
in mj tnoroughlj aroused nervous state, more 
abnormallv disturl>ed in fancv than ever, for now 
I insisted that the house was haunted by the spirit 
of the deceased captain, who walked " to and fro, 
up and down,'' restless as his sable majestjin the 
book of Job, oalling for ever entreatmelj upon 
the name of his lost dead wife, " Mary, on," Marr I 
quick!" 

Mj husband tried in vain to soothe me, but it 
WBB of no avaiL By thb time 1 was really ill, 
and there's no knowing to what lengths mv absurd- 
ity miffht not finally have led me, when, for- 
tunateh^ for me and all the members of that entire 
hanntea household, it was. abmptly put to flight 
by the diversion, incident upon the arrival— sudden 
and totally nnezpeoted amval—of my husband's 
»Uier from Calcutta. 



rap'td' toning ;" and having been safely delivered 
of said professional apophthegm, the doctor bowed 
and departed, leaving me a dozen of tiny white 
powdeiB, to be dissolved each into a "gallon of 
Lake Michigan/' as my husband said, and taken 
hourly throughout the night. 

Well, I took them, but must confess that, on 
the whol3, i felt no better for my homeopathic 
dosfaig. 

From the land agent we learned that which bore 
more directly upon my special case — viz., that a 
lady— the wne of a sea-captain who had been 
drowned at sea but a few months after their 
marriage — had formerly occupied our house ; and, 
furthermore, after much questioning, both direct 
and roundabout, we came into possession of the 
knowledge that the lady aforesaid, whom he 
described as "a sweet, gentU soul," finally died 
there— all alone, but for one servant. 

" I will wager anything," I whispered to my 
husband, in a loud $otto voce, "that the poor 
lady's name was Mary. Ask the gentleman, dear, 
if he knows." 

At my instigation, my husband did so, and, by 
reference to his memorandum^book, the agent 



elder brotJ 

Said brother being our favorite one, and a great 
traveler and leamea ravon^ as well, great wrs osr 
joy at this sudden meeting, and heari^ the wel- 
come aooorded him, after a lona seoaration naniiMl 
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b^ hi8 paBt three years' sojoarn in the Orient by 
"»■ JD^ious relatives of the Western Hemisphere. 
Uf course t?ie topic of the house and hour was 
soon touched up, and dwelt upon as well to some 
length. My brother nromised to give the matter 
bis fall attention, ana, somehow, so great was my 
veneratioo for his judgment, and so absolute my 
conJidence in hift skill, that 1 really began to mend, 
both in health and spirits, from the moment of his 
weloojne arrival aaong ns. And at the end of 
threi days, I, at least, was scarcely surprised by 
his statement, that be was now "fully prepared 
to lay that ghost at once and f«r ever, or eallantlv 
pepwh in the attempt." 

fiii stipulation being, however, that we must 
do exactly as he said, or, in other words, that he 
mosl have matters, for the nonce, all his own way, 
of course we consented, and after turning us out 
of our owgioiil bedroom, to which we had in dis- 
gust retsmed, he invited us up again, an liour 
afterward^ te a grand incantation scene, which, 
with tite utmost solemnity of manner, he insisted 
upon going through; and— to shorten a rather 
fengtby story— the incense he burned, and the 
gibbensh he chanted, in " Pigeon English," the 
which dwells in my memory yet. 

The iHcantation lasted about an hour, during 
which time the incense burned incessantly. * At the 
end of that time, our brother gravelv informed us 
that the performances were over, and we had bet- 
ter open the windows, and let out the vapors ; 
also, lisht a little fire in the grate, to puriiy the 
air, and on his word of honor as " a inan and a 
brother" veritable, we would never again be 
trpabled by the ghost 

We earned out his instructions literally, even 
to the laatter of lighting a fire in the grate. 

At the end of a 9uarter of an hour, or there- 
about*, the high pnest dropped in again in «ro- 
maptrtona, to see how matters were progressing. 
He fonnd us both— my husband and myself (old 
Kart>ara being down with a severe attack of the 
rhemnacism at the time) — down on our knees 
before ^ grate, blowing with all our might in al- 
ternate trials at the dry pine kindling-wood which, 
instead of politely bursting into a bright blaie 
beneath our united eHorts, in;>isted on puffing 
whifl*s of thick blue smoke out into our already 
mOarned eyes. It was no use, and we presently 
BO pronounced it 

Clearly, there was some obstruction in the 
ohjmuey. My husband and brother went up-stairs 
in the garret, and on top of the house, to per- 
sonaflv examine into the sute of the dhimney. 
They had been gone but a few moments, when I, 
still on my knees in front of the grate, was sur- 
Mised by the sound of something falling down 
the chimney; and the instant afterward, almost 
on my very nose, tumbled the huge feathery body 
of a dead macaw ! 

At the same moment my two tormentors entered 
the room. A smile of triumph simultaneously lit 
koth mustached lip3. With the appearance of 
the dead parrot, I began to smell "a small mice." 
•' Well, Mary, how about the incantation, now? 
Am I or am 1 not a true^aiah, Jr. ?" greeted my 
Wrother. banteringly. 
'*• Shall I answer a fool according to his folly V* 
((replied, discourteously, but relevantly as well. 

Whereat they both laughed, and I made baste 
to heal my brother's wounded vanity by an oppo- 
lite quotation fully as complimentary as was the 
jther rude. 

"Expect no incense at my hands, brother 
oinc," 1 added, ga>ly. *' You see, I bum none 
mder your or my nose, though you treat me with 
'ar less consideration. In this parrot, then, 1 re- 



quarters in the chimney," he interrupted, with a 

"Hut how did you know it was there? W« 
have never seen it before, hpsband V* 
My husband shook his head in negation. 
And, oh I" I resumed, in sudden recollection 
or the cruelty of the procedure, " how could vou 
smoke it to death?" ^ 

" ?"« Question at a time, my indignant sister/' 
my brother replied, amusedly, drawing me to » 
seat between himself and my husband, on th« 
sofa. '♦ First, How did I know of its existence ? 
1 saw It, my dear— saw it, late the other night, 
from the carnage-window, as I drove up (romthJ 
boat. Naturally attracted by the strange phe- 
nomenon of a laree white bird fluttering about 
tbe ohimney-tops, I next day mounted the roof, to 
investigate. I found it, without much difBcultr. 
crouchwl away out of sight in one of the chim- 
neys. I saw at a glance that it could not tire 
long being very old and feeble-oertainly not » 
day less than thirty years of age-and concluded 
It would be a mercy to put it out of iU snfleriniw^ 
for. eventually, when it got too feeble to fly ia 
and out, or leave its chimnev, it would necessarily 
die of starvation. While upon the roof, and lA 
"n»fen by it, I heard it utter the idenUcal phrase 
which has so troubed you, viz.: 'Maryf oJL 
Mary! quick/* ' ^ 

" Satisfied, then, in my own mind, 1 yet kept 
it a secret from you both, intent upon carrr- 
ing out the little harmleas practical joke vou hare 
lust witnessed. So, siill intrusting my discoverj 
to no one, I suddenly conceived the experiment 
of the incantation, which you must both own hat 
been a complete success. Aa for what j<S\x an 
pleased, woman-like, to designate the extnme 
cruelty of the procedure, I must beg^ leave to 
deny tbe soft impeachment,' as I purposely osed 
plenty of chloroform in the incense, in order to 
moke the old macaw's death as iitterly painless aa 
possible! ' '^ 

"Poor old Polly!'' he added, turning over the 
old gray parrot's carcass with his foot "She 
was doubtless a brave old bit ot snappish Cayenne, 
in her day. Doubtless she belonged to the Udj 
who used to occupy this house, whose name was 
Mary, you recollect ; and, in all prohabilitj, 
was a present Irom her sea-oaptaln husband. 
Ever since her death, the bird must have lived aU 
alone m its own chimney corner, supplying itaelf 
in some inexplicably manner with foo^, but on- 
molested by the inmates of the house." 

"Yes; doubtless," I made answer. "And 
playing ghost, meanwhile, to its heart's content" 
-♦ Doubtless, doubtless l'' he replied, laughmgly ; 
but, of a surety, you must own that I've honor' 
ablv won my spurs ; and that, in the enoounter of 
flesh v«r9u« devil, I claim, lor ever and for ave. to 
have laid your ghost 1" 
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wnize your 'ghost;' and your mcantation- 
. " Was to smoke her parrotship out of her 



snug 



Spain, under the rule of her suspicious queen, 
was overrun with spies. Daily, in every town 
and city, citiaens were accused of -rebellioua 
speech and acts, their property was confiscated, 
and they themselves were either turned inta the 
streets, to wander homeless, or were thrown into 
prison. 

Among the oeoplc. terror, inactivity and poverty 
prevailed; while the unprincipled few of Xbk 
nobility amassed wealth, and led lawless lives. 

Still, a fire slumbered in the hearts of the 
people— a fire that tyranny served to feed, and 
which was already bursting forth, here and there, 
into uncontrollable speech and acts, and was 
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•developin|f its in tensity secretlj in republioMi 
organization and conspiracy. 

Among the women in some quarters there pre- 
vailed an intense scorn for the unprincipled queen 
who occupied the throne; and in few wa4 this 
BC^m more manifest than in Isabella Dulee^ a f^ 
of nineteen years, who kept a little furnishing- 
shop, inherited from her parents, in the city of 
Cadiz. 

She was wont to speak out her mind openly and 
defiantly in the presence of her customers. 
Amonff these was a young man, a stranger to her, 
who,. ^ two or throe months, had almost daily 
frequented her shop, sometimes to make pur- 
chases, and always to conrerse with her. A sort 
of intimacy had sprung up between the two— an 
intimacy nerer forwaro, always respectful, and at 
last, though not declared on either side, passion- 
ately strong. 

At least, so it seemed. Words were not spoken 
save those of a business-like or general character; 
but there passed between them the silent com- 
munication of such looks as tell the secrets of the 
heart. Whether these signs betokened dissem- 
bling on his part or not, she was sincere: and 
daily she would watch for bis coming with the 
unreasomng longing which belongs t«Tove. 

One day he entered just as she was uttering her 
sentiments freely to some patrons concerning the 
queen. 

**Her name is Isabella!" she exclaimed, and 
her dark eyes flashed as she spoke, *'and so is 
mine. But rather than hare this denote a rela- 
tionship between us, either by blood or as women, 
I would lose my life !'' 

The young man stepped forward to her quickly. 
A disturbance, occasioned by an arrest — a com- 
mon event at that time — attracted the citizens to 
the street. 

** Hush I*' said he, and as he spoke, the eyes of 
the two met. 

It was the only word he uttered for the moment : 
and her eyes were filled with a light that be:okenea 
wonder and respect, as well as fearless outspoken- 
ness. She obeyed him instinctively. 

Though he was not richly clad, he wore the air 
of refinement which bclonj^s to scholarship, and 
which carries with it that indefinable aristocracy 
of bearing which keeps vulgarity at a distance, 
and at the same time disregards occupation ana 
station in the choice of associates, caring only for 
a refinement of mind and manner in sympathy 
with its own. 

*' Would senorita lose her little btore ?*' he 
said ; '* be deprived of all her means : be turned 
into the street, and, perhaps, be put iiHo prison?" 

She sighed involuntarily, and let her eyes 
droop. She placed with the ribbon which sur- 
rounded her waist. The blood rushed into her 
face. 

The young man now spoke passionately. 

" Senorita, jou do not know me; but I know 

fou— have known you long. 1 have tnown you, 
say; studied you— seen the beauty of your 
character, so correspondent with the beauty of 
vour person. Pardon me if I speak boldly. That 
IS in my blood, and you inspire me. Senorita, if 
you knew me, vou would respect me, while I talk 
thus to you. I have tried to keep away from here, 
but have been drawn hither by an attraction irre- 
sistible. Is it fatal? Tell me, am I drawn only 
to be destroyed ? I have heard you speak your 
noble sentiments, with your virtuous reelings of 
abhorrence for our roost unvirtuous queen, and I 
do homage to you, Isabella—you, the queen who 
rules me ! Am I. rushing to destruction ? Tell 
me, Isabella ! tell me ! For if you will not bid me 
hone, I shall despair !'* 
dhe had drawn back a few steps during his 



passionate talk, and now she stood, astonished, 
looking at him. 

*' The scnor talks to a shop-giri," she said. 

** By heavens 1 1 talk to a woman / Have 1 not 
considered your occupation, and broken through 
all social barriers, and come and talked with you 
— my spirit with your spirit? Is not this an evi- 
dence which heaven smiles on, and admits within 
its courts? Let me whisper. 1 am leagued with 
others in hate against the throne. I can trust 
you. Prim is coming hither. The fleet will turn, 
and take the town. We shall rise, and follow 
Prim, to the overthrow of this licentious despot- 
ism. Do yon thjnk I'm poor? Believe it. ITien 
we may stand together under heaven free and 
equal, in a land where titles shall be a sham, and 
the man and woman only noble." 

She drew near. She held out her hand. He 
grasped it. 

" I must have your love," he said. ** IsabeHa, 
without that, Spain, freed, will still be Spain, my 
prison." 

^ ** You have it, senor," she said, in a tone so 
rich and musical that it rung through him like the 
voice of an organ. *' Do you think that I have 
not known you? Ti.e drawing has been mutual. 
And I am too full of joy to speak of it" 

** Come to mj residence, just out^de the city 1" 
he exclaimed, impulrdvely. ** We will be married 
forthwith, and then we shall be partners in life's 
struggle, for the struggle is coming on. Or let 
us be married here, and then ihalTyou go with 
me. My house may be small and obscure, but 
love will make us happy. Call in a priest— some 
good father, that you know. Come ; these ties of 
spirit do not bear any postponement of the sacred 
tie of ceremony." 

*' What shall I call you ? I trust ydth, and yet 
I do not know your name." 

** Francisco de Sales — an old, noble name; but 
a family deprived of its estates." 

** Oh ! I will go at once. Father Leonardo lives 
next door. He shall come in." 

And in a few moments more, they weremarried 

Had Isabella Dulce loved Francisco de Sales 
less, she would now probably have sunk under a 
revulsion of feeling produced by reflection upon 
the suddenness of oer act in marrying him. But 
she had loved the stranger long, and her secret 
love had grown into an unmanageable passion, so 
that when he declared his love for her, she was 
suddenly overcome, especially since he proposed 
marriage en the spot, thus removing all suspicion 
of bis sincerity. 

The Father Leonardo was also a comparative 
stranger to her, having but recently come to the 
locality ; yet. during Uie short time in which she 
had known him, she bad learned to confide in 
him. 

Immediately upon the consummation of the 
marriage ceremony, Francisco, after passionately 
kissing her. left her to attend, as he whispered, a 
secret meeting of the revolutionary society. He 
was to return for her ere the day was gone, to 
take her to his home ; and with a face beaming 
with joy, he took his departure. 

Dusk set in, and be did not come; night, and 
still he did not make his appearance. Anxietv 
began to arise in Isabella's heart. Her fears grew, 
until she cried. And then she dried her tears, 
only to weep M;ain afresh. Where was he? 
Could he have been seized — the conspiracy dis- 
covered ? 

The night wore on, and fancy depicted terrors 
which tormented her till the morning broke, with- 
out Francisco coming to her. 

It was a glorious morning, with the sun shining 
over the oitv, and a cool, bracing atmosphere, 
bringing health to some, but not to oer. 
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"Ob! where ii bar 

Tbe orj broke from her, and jast then the door 
was opened, and a man stepped in. 

** Is Senorita Isabella Dulce in?" be asked, and 
be removed his bat, when she sprang to him, 
almost breathless, exclaiming : 

" Yes, yes I— whj ?— what *' 

" I have a letter for her/' said be, handing to 
her a letter, which she seixed. 

It was addressed to her. Tearing it open, she 
read as follows : 

" DbarbstWutb: Most nnavoidablj have I been 
kept from rou. When I see jou, you shall know 
all, and will pardon me for not coming. Mean 
while, come to my residence, under the conduct 
of the messenger who brings this letter. Come ! 
** Your husband, Frakcibco." 

Thrilled with joy, she stepped into the carriage 
at the door, and was driven rapidly away. 

She saw that she was taken by a road, into the 
suburbs, that led through avenues of trees and 
past beautiful mansions, the residences of the 
nobility. The whole locality seemed to be occu- 
pied hj tbe wealthy. Strange I Could it be that 
Francisco's residence was among these? He was 
poor. 

And while such thoughts were passing through 
her mind, the oarriage turned from the road and 
drove through a grand, open gateway, into grounds 
inclosed by a high fence. A lawn stretched up to 
some scattered trees. Thither the road lay, and 
presently the carriage stopped before a large and 
splendid mansion. Wonaeringly she looked at it 
from the carriage- window. The driver jumped 
from his seat, and opened the door, and stood 
waiting for her to get out. 

What did all this mean ? Could it be that her 
husband was the proprietor of this place, and that 
he had kept her ignorant of bis position, for the 
double purpose of testing her love, and or produc- 
ing a charming surprise r 

Bbe puts partof nerciuestioning into language. 

" Is Ibis Senor Francisco de Sales's residence r^ 
she asked of tbe man. 

<* Yes," be replied ; and she alighted from the 
carriage, and ascended the broad steps that led to 
thegraod entrance of the mansion. 

The door was swunji( open by a man m a ser- 
vant's liverv, and within the hall stood three 
waitinff-maids, who advanced ^ conduct her up- 
stain to her apartment. 

The hall was large and splendid, and the broad 
staircase was laid with a sumptuous carpet. An 
exquisite fragrance pervaded the air. She was 
introdooed to a room furnished with all that was 
convenient and beautifuL The maids brought to 
her garments of rich silk, telling her that the 
master had left tbe request thai she should select 
the ones most fitting to her taste, and allow her- 
self to be dressed therein. This sne did. and then 
the maids brought jewelry, and encireled her neck 
and arms with diamonds and pearls. 

Fascinated, exhilarated, bewildered, Isabella 
submitted without a word to the attentions of the 
maids, and finally dismissed them, in order that 
she might collect her soattered thoughts, and 
reflee* upon her situation. All seemed uke a 
dream— the declaration of love; the hasty mar- 
riage ; the long and terrible absence of Francisco in 
Cadiz ; the letter she had received from him ; the 
ride and arrival hither ; the marvelous grandeur 
and splendor of her reception ; ths surprise to find 
that Francisco was a grandee ; the exquisite mag- 
nificence of her present surroundings, and stUl 
the absence of Francisco. 

Rising to her feet again, she wandered through 
the palace, until her vision wearied with looking 
on the beauties which everywhere met her eves. 
Then she stepped out into the grounds, woere 



beauties hardly less ezqnislta, though 

directly from the hand of Ifature. opened op 

lawn and grove, and dale and hill, and from lake- 
let and brook. 

Still she walked as one in a dream. She nibbed 
her eyes, to assure herself that all things wero 
real. And all the while a dark fear conoerainf^ 
Francbco's safety, a tormenting solicitxde at to 
his welfare, a troubled apprehension in view of 
his absence, was on her mind. i 

She wandered by a pathway that led her to a! 
rustio Summer-house, overshadowed with trees 
on all sides save in front, whence a lawn opened 
that stretched away to a grove through which the 
high fence that inclosed tbe domain was vi.<dble. 
Sm entered, and seated herself. She had not 
slept for a whole night, and now her excitraoent 
yielded to the need, ana she fell asleep. 

Houra must have passed ere she awoke, for tiie 
shadows were now slanting from tbe west. She 
awoke, dreaming that Francisco had come back, 
and was comin j^ in to greet her ; and sht sprang 
to her feet to give him the joyous welcome with 
which her heart was fulL 

She awoke to find that she was in the arbor, 
and not alone. An elegantly dressed eentleman 
sat opposite to hei\ smoking a cigar. He looked 
at her, and laugheo. She Bwod, half awake, and 
gazed at him. 

He was a man of middle age, with a fuH beard, 
rather grizzi v and bristling. jSjs ejee were rather 
bold in their expression, and his look was ao 
steady, tbat it grew into a stare. Besides, there 
was in them an expression from which she snrank. 



His posture was careless and easv, as though ho 
was accustomed to societv, and he wore the un- 
mistakable air that marked the nobility. 



* Senorita has been dreaming, I opine," said 
be, taking his cigar from his month, and coolly 
pufQng the smoke. 

^ Where is Francisco V she asked. 

** He is far away," said he, smiling. 

''Oh, where is* he?" she cried, wringing her 
hands. 

" Does senorita, then, desire to see Franeitoo 
de Sales ?" he asked, in a tone of banter. 

" Where is he ? Oh, do tell me !" 

** He is on my busin:ss," was the reply. 

** Is not this place hiai?" 

** No, senorita ; it is mine." 

She recoiled from him, and then stood lookfaig 
at him, as though trying to divine his spbinx-liko 
face. 

'*How came I here?" she next asked, in ft 
whisper that was almost breathless. 

" Be sent yon here. Did you not reoeivo bis 
letter?" 

"I did." 

" He sent you here at my order." 

" At your order ? Francisco ?" 

" Sit down, senorita. Compose yourself Thefo 
is time to talk." 

*' Tell me where Francisoo is ?" 

« He is in Cadis." 

" Why has he sent me here ? Why does he not 
come to me?" 

'* He sent you here by my order. He does not 
come to you, beoause he sent vou to me. He is 
in mr service. Tbe poor fellow must make a 
livelihood, and bis culture, and his handsome ap- 
pearance knd mannera, are his eapltaL 1 paid 
nim well for bringing you to me. 1 have known 
of you a long while. He first spoke to me of your 
beauty, and I took the pains once to look at you. 
You did not see me. You have seen him often 
enough. Did be declare his love for yon, the 
shrewd fellow? And you thought Father Leo- 
nardo was a genuine pnest. He^ too, serves me." 

Isabella stood before biro while he spoke, with 
her fase white, sod her eyes fixed. She drew her 
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baad aoroBs ber brow. She tottered a liiUe. And 
tben she confroDted bim with the whisper, elmost 
fierce: 

" It U false!" 

Ue looked up at her, and laughed sardoDieallT. 

"This is in J manor, aad joa are mine," he 
said ; and then he went on talking; ooollj, as 
thoQffb there existed between him ana ber a tho- 
rough understanding. ** Yes/' raid be, " this is 
mine, and yon are mine. I bare lored jou, and 
have taken this means to get you. Mj name is 
OlosiBga. I belong to the qqeen s court. It is a 
wonder yon did not know of my manor. This is 
Olozaga Manor, known in all the region round- 
about. The queen gave tlie manor to me oriflin- 
ally, and she lets me do about as I please, i ou 
were reported to her. Ton have spoken pretty 
freely. Bhe was about to baye yon put into pri- 
son ; but I prevailed upon her to let me bare yon, 
and bring you to this pretty place. A fine Pwee, 
is it not? You will enjoy yonrself here witn me. 
You must not mind if you cannot scale the high 
fence, and ^ abroad, or if yon are well attended. 
Francisco IS an excellent aetective, and I thank 
him. I wish you a happy time with me." 

She stood a few moments aghast. She turned 
to leaye the arbor, and tottered out upon the 
lawn. 

«'You wish to toke a walkr' sidd Olosaga. 
'* Very well ; 1 am too indolent just now to ac- 
company you. Jos^," be called, and a stout man 
sprang from some shrubbery at the side of the 
arbor, and, with a few strides, reached Isabella's 
side. 

Things swam around her, and s^e fell to the 
grounoT 

• • * • • • 

'With returning consciousness, she opened her 
eyes in darkness. She was lying down, and, 
reaching out her hand, found tnat she was on a 
couch. Tben her hand struck what seemed to be 
a curtain. This she raised, and then a dim light 
was perceptible. It was the light of day, for no 
lamp was burning. 

Sne sprang to the floor, and found herself in 
the same room to which she bad been conducted 
on first entering ibe mansion. She pressed her 
hand to her forehead, and groaned. But the in- 
stinct that prompted her to exertions to save her- 
self from a worse fate than any that could else 
befall her, prompted her to attempt an escape, 
and she tried to open the door. It did not yield 
to her efforts. She was locked in. She ran to 
the windows, trying one after another. All were 
fastened. She lookea out. The gray light of mom- 
ingwas beginning to reveal the landscape dimly. 

The circumstances of her' situation wnirled oe- 
fose ber mind's eye, and, amidst all, her faith 
would not let Francisco ^o. In spite of all, she 
trusted him. And this faith was aU that kept her 
sane. She believed in him against belief, and 
hoped against hope, and reasoned with herself 
that she was the victim of some horrible mistake. 
What the consequences of the mistake would be— 
that was the consideration which drove ber to 
despair. Bhe flung herself upon the floor, and 
bulled her face in her hands. And the sun rose, 
and ascetoded high upon his course, and still she 
lay there as though insensible. 

A sl^ht noise at the door startled her. She sal 
np. ana listened, her heart thumping in her breast. 
W nat horror might be now approaching I 

The door was opened softly, but suddenly^nd 
she sprang to her feet. Olosasa entered. With 
the frenzy of desperation, she darted to the door. 
Bvt be caught ber, pushed ber back, closed the 
door, and iMked it. 

She straiffhtened herself before bim fai all her 
maidenly vfirtoe and pride, and bar eyea flamed 
vpAD hioB, as she demanded 



** Mow is it that you dare to enter my chamber? 
Leave it, this instant." 

" The morals of our court permit it," he said, 
coolly. '*Seat yourself, Isabella, and be com- 
posed. I have only taken the liberty to make you 
a friendly call. Let me conduct you to a seat." 

** Keep off* your hand !" she cried. *' Touch 
me, and you die." 

" With what wiH you slay me, Isabella ? I do 
net see that you have any weapon." 

'* Justice snail slay you t" 

"Justice? Ua, ha, ha! There's no such thing 
in Spain. But, just or unjust, I must kiss those 
lips.*' 

He moved toward ber suddenly ,^^ though to 
catch her. and she sprang away. ' ^Brhat avail, 
though, was ber eflbii to escape ? ^^a crashing 
noise at the great gate at the moment arrested his 
attention, and he stepped to the window. 

It was kept up. The sound was as though 
mighty hands wef^ wielding axes there. A riiout 
sounded in the air, followed by a far-ofl* murmur, 
as though from a multitude of men. 

Olosaga uttered a curse, and sprang to the 
door, and, unlocking it, went out, and locked it 
on the other side. 

lEabelia stood at the window. The gate waa in 
view. And still the sound of axes eraslied on the 
ear. 

She heard Olozaga' s voice below in the tone of 
command, and soon she saw a company of men. 
armed with muskets, file under the window, ana 
draw up near the gate, and take aim, aa though 
ready to fire the moment the breach was made, 
and the assailants were visible. 

Had Prim arrived? Had the town been taken ? 
Had the people risen ? 

And still the noise at the gate. And then a 
great crash. 

She saw men rush in. There was a stmgj^le, 
and she saw muskets and swords gleam amidst 
the smoke, and men rush upon each other in the 
rage of battle. 

Then there was a struggling movement of the 
svaying mass toward the bouse, and she saw one 
sword glitter again and again in the air — the 
sword of the l^er— and she heard his voice 
above all the voices, sending thrill after thrill 
through ber. 

Bodies were left strewn upon the pathway, and 
still the furious mass drew nearer. Ana then 
there was a flight, the assailants pursuing. And 
still the sword of the leader glittered in the air, as 
he cut here and there, and cned out to his men. 

And tben a sudden rush up the very steps of 
the house. She heard swords clash on the stair- 
case. The sound drew nearer. Kow it was just 
outside the door. And the panting of the antago- 
nists could be heard. The door was burst open, 
and Olozaga rushed in, like a savage beast, cov- 
ered with olood. And the leader came on with a 
vengeful pant, thrusting at his adversary with a 
look of hate. 

Olozaga made a thrust at Isabella. It vras his 
last, it fen short, and that instant the leader's 
sword was buried in Olozaga' s body to the hilt. 
The next, and Isabella was clasped in Francisco's 



When Francisco had left Isabella in Cadiz, he 
bad been apprised in the streets of a meeting of 
tbe Republican League of the eity, in which he 
waa a leading officer. Urgent business prevent c I 
his return in person. He wrote the letter which 
Isabella had received, and put in bis pocket, to 
await an opportunity to dispatch it properly. 

Suddenly tbe meeting was surprised t>y a body 
of the Queen's Guar^ under the command of 
Olosaga. Flraneiseo was seised ; his person was 
searched, the letter waa taken firom him, and be 
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WM QMt into pHsoD. Olozaga had med the letter 
to suit his own parposes. 

lleaowbile, Prim bad anived otF Cadiz, and, in- 
spired bv bis presence, the fleet had turned upon 
the citj/and taken it The people had risen en 
tnasii to support the Republican cause. The pri- 
son doors were thrown open. Francisco, being set 
firee, at once placed himself at the head of a body 
of men, and marched to the Oloxasa Manor, ex- 
pecting to find Isabella there, ana bent on de- 
stroying the (queen's tyrannical emissary. 

After rescuing Isabella, and placing her in a 
safe retreat, he entered, heart and »ouJ. into the 
revolutionary movement, which, in so mw daj& 
acooDiDlished its purpose, in dririog the wicked 
qneejH^m the throne and from Spain, and in 
estatiWRki^ a goTemment based on freedom. 

His serFices were eminent, and be reoeired an 
eminent reward. The Oloxaga Manor was be- 
stowed upon him, and. in a short tim& he was 
established therein, with Isabella, his wife. 

Harthqnake WmTOs* 

Thb writer was in Australia when the great 
Chilean earthquake occurred, in 1868. The ware- 
breaking phenomena, as regards Australasia, oc- 
curred only at New Zealand, and even there it was 
confined to one or two places noted for their sus- 
ceptibility to earthquake disturbanoe. At Sydney, 
one thousand two hundred miles distant, Ine sea 
merely ebbed and flowed in rather quick succes- 
sion, and for Tery short periods. At Newcastle 
(N. 8. W.), eighty mUes north of Sydner, the 
waters of the Klver Hunter were so strangely dis- 
turbed by electricity as to cause the iron steam- 
bouts to swing broadside on to the tide, besides 
which^ as at ^dney, the tide rose and fell. At 
Adelaide and King George's Sound the tide also 
ebbed and flowed m like manner, whilst Melbourne 
was totally unaffected by oceanic disturbance. 
The wave broke on the shores of Japan with a 
heijcht and force second only to what occurred at 
Cailao. The same phenomena, but on a very 
small scale, also occurred in a few islands in the 
South Paciflc and at the Chincha Islands, off the 
Peruvian coast. 

It will be noticed that the localities where 
the wave broke on the shores are notoriously sub- 
ject to earthquake disturbance, Japan being only 
second on the list after Chile, and New Zealand 
next. Now, these remarkable exceptions would 
point to a susceptible subterranean connection 
with the present great focus of earthquake disturb- 
ance on the Peruvian seaboard. It this view be 
adopted, it is only reasonable to assume that a 
subterranean disturbance took place at Japan, 
New Zealand, and other islands to which the 
Chilean earth-throes penetrated, and there caused 
that mysterious prior recession of the sea from 
the shores in each locality* where the great sea- 
waves subsequently broke. Now, it appears to 
the writer that the philosophic nut to crack is, 
what agency cansea the prior reoeseion of the 
sea which took place at all the places where the 
great waves broKe on the shore? 

To suppose that the great earth-throe on the 
South American coast possessed the power to pro- 
ject a wave across the vast Pacific Ocean to a 
maximum distance of ten thousand five htindred 
miles, and that such a wave traveled at the rate of 
from two hundred and ninety-five to three hun- 
dred and ninety-four miles per hour, is onlr pre- 
posterous, in a second degree, to suppose that a 
wave could exist on the ocean, or that a ware has 
progressive motif n nntil it reaches a shore, when 
it becomes a wave of translation. It is directly 
against hydrostatic laws to assert that a singfe 
wave can exint on the ocean, much less can it pro- 
gress forward* 



If this were possible it' would be within the 
power of the engines of a ship to drive her as 
rasi as a locomotive on rails; whereas we fiod 
that nearly all a ship's motive power is absort>ed 
in cleaving the particles of water apart to admit 
the bow, and it Is due to those retarding particle* 
clinging with tenacious grip to the vessel, and 
which to the last grip fast to counter and stem 
until torn away. 

I am rcallv at a loss to conceive how anr scien- 
tific man should have propagated the idea, nod 
propagated it as a fact, that any of the forces of 
nature are capable of creating waves on the ocnnn 
unless the initial force be constant. 

Let OS suppose ourselves on board ship in a hnr- 
ricane of twelve. If the wind (the initial force) 
abates to ten, the sea soon Tails in altitude, and so 
on down the scale to naught, a dead, glassv calm. 
Thus an earthquake may, by a sudaen upnearni, 
oause ^not one, but many^ waves ; yet, owing to 
the cessation of the initial force, such waros 
would not be observed by vessels at a distance of 
ten miles, much less ten thousand ! It is tine tbnt 
waves will be transmitted by hydrostatic undoU- 
tion to great distance?, and so' fast as to outran 
the storm that gave them birth; but they owe 
their power of transmission to the sustained iiritinl 
force, as when that ceased, the power of tnns- 
mission would also cease. 

The diurnal flow of the great tidal ware ftl sus- 
tained by the continued action of the moon and 
sun, but when those planets cease to exert that 
power, the tidal waters seek their normal level in 
the ocean. 

There are people who have a fixed idea that 
ocean waves possess progressive motion, which is 
a mistake. Let us suppose Ihat they have the 
power of progression. What would be the con- 
sequence when a hurricane was blowing on to a 
shore? The waters of each wave woukl be im- 
pelled on to the beach in quick succession, so as 
to bond back the waters of rivers and cl^ln, low- 
lands would be flooded, and its attendant rain to 
the inhftbitants would follow. 



Ths history of illuminating gas has been often 
recounted. From the most authentic descriptions 
of its rise and progress, it is evident that its 
manufacture was suggested by the eiperiments 
made with natural gas issuing from the earth in 
close proximity to coal-seams. In the writing of 
ancient author?, mention is made of perpetual 
ikes which were burned on altars consecrated to 
the worship of mythological deities. Strabo and 
Plutarch refer to these mysterious fires; while 
Herodotus, Vitmvlus, and other early historians 
allude to the bituminous wells of the island of 
Zante, whence issued streams of inflammable va- 
por, which were used to inspire the multitudes of 
worshipers with profound reverence for sacerdo- 
tal authority. In India and China, these weUs 
have been known from remote antiquitv; and, in 
the latter oountrv, the gas thus naturallv exuding 
from the ground has for a long time been con- 



veyed in pipes made of bamboo, and used for 
boiling sali Gas-wells of this description abound 
in various parts of the worid ; one of which, in 
England, was probably the means of suggesting 
the artificial production of gas, and its utifizlttion 
as an illi minating agent. In America, several 
wells of more than ordinary interest have heen 
discovered, yielding large volumes of gas of con- 
siderable illuminating power. Among them may 
be mentioned those in the town of Fredonia, 
where two companies furnish light to a village of 
three thousand inhabitants, produced solely by 
homing the natural gas as It rises from the 
grouncU 
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In Rlhiding to the historj of this Important 
brmooh of iiidastry, wo cannot pass over the ob- 
terratioD of Doctor Watson that coal-gas is unal- 
tered bj being passed throush tubes immersed in 
water; or, ia other words, that the condensation 
of some of its coBiStituent^ does not impair its 
illuminatingproperties. This fact is notea in the 
" Chemical Essays V of this gentleman, published 
in 1767. Other experiments of this nature con- 
tinued to be performed by various persons, but 
with little or no practical results. In 1781, Lord 
Dundonald secured a patent for making coal-tar— 
or, more prop^ly speaking, ooai-oil, lor this was 
the substance ho desired to produce. In con- 
densing this product, the gaseous body eliminated 
by the distillation of coal was collected for amuse- 
ment and curiosity ; and no other purpose than 
that of the entertainment of his friends seemed to 
tnapire his exertions. These investigations, how- 
•Tcr^ were not without their fruit. A countryman 
of his lordship (Scotch), b^ the name of Murdoch. 
then living at Redruth, m Cornwall, who haa 
read of the experiments above described, was led 
to investigate the nature of the products of dis- 
tiUation, and extended his researches to the vola- 
tile bodies obtained from peat, coal, wood, and 
other combustibles. These investigations were 
pnrsned with some degree of system, and it Was 
ascertained that, by properly regulating the pro- 
eesaes of carbomzation and condensation, a uni- 
form product of high illuminating power might 
be obtained. The practical mina of Murdoch 
■oon apmopriated me idea, that by constructinff 
receptacles for the gas, and conveying it through 
pipes, it might be manufactured, ana utilised on 
a large scale. He lighted his own house in this 
manner, conveying toe gas in pipes about seventy 
feet from his miniature gaa- works, and likewise 
eonstmcted a portable gas-lantern, which he car- 
ried with him at night, much to the discomfiture 
of the snperstitioue peasantry of his neighbor- 
hood, who strongly suspected him of witchcraft. 

In 1798, Murdoch erected gas-works at Messrs. 
Boulton and Watt's Soho Foundry, and having 
entered into the employment of that firm, he per- 
•onally superintenaed the operation, and gra- 
dually perfected the details oT the manufacture. 
That gas illumination, as illustrated by its em- 
ployment at this factoiy, was a success cannot be 
doubted ; and yet several years elapsed before it 
was generally adopted. In 1802, at the illumina- 
tion in honor of the peace of Amiens, the supe- 
riority of the^isplay produced at the Soho f'oun- 
dry was so marVed, that general attention was 
attracted to the new method of illumination, and 
its use gradually extended. A number of large 
eotton-mills were lisbted by gas about the year 
1805. The Lyceum iheatre, of London, was the 
first place of amusement which employed it ; and 
in a short time, its advantages having become 
better appreciated, its use became more general. 

But notwithstanding the fact that these advan- 
tages obtained a wider reco^ition, some opposi- 
tion was manifested to its introduction. (Jrave 
predictions of danger were uttered, and no little 
ridicule was cast upon the project. When Napo- 
leon was informed of the subject, he remarked, 
♦♦It i% a splendid folly." Sir Walter Scott was 
no less incredulous, and saia that he feared Lon- 
don would be on fire from it, from Hackney Gate 
to Tyburn ; while Lord Brougham declared thot 
" the idea was worthy of the pbilsopher who pro- 
posed to extract sunbeams from cucumbers' —a 
remark, by-the-way. i\hich, though uttered in a 
spirit of irony, in the light of modern scientific 
opinions contains elements of sober reality. Even 
Sir Humphrey Davy considered the idea of utilis- 
ing ffas BO ridiculous, that he contemptuously 
aakea " if it were intended to take the dome of 
St. Paul's for a gasometer ?" 



As soon as gaslight became firmly established 
in England, its merits claimed reco' iiitien on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; and in 18IC, the first 
American goslighi company was chartered- to lijKht 
the city of Baltimore. Six years later, in 1822, 
Boston adopted the new method of inumfnatlbn ; 
while the New York Gaslight Company was char- 
tered in 182^. From this date, gasworks mqlti- 
pti«d with rapidity ; and as the sapefiority of the 
new light became evident, cities and tolnn itf all 
parts of the United States were seen supplied 
w ith it The Baltimore gasworks were ori^^BAllT 
constructed to make gas from coaUlar ; but this 
plan proved a total failure, as might nave been 
predicted. After this unsuccessfM exptriesent, 
the works were reconstructed by an fioglieb «n- 

S'neer ; but, this change not proving satisfac or r^ 
ey were again remodeled, and gas was n a le 
from bituminous coal. In Boston, a mixture of 
coal and resin was used ; while, by the two New 
York companies, resin alone was employed. AH 
of these works were deemed more or less defec- 
tive, and When, in January, 1888, the question of 
erecting gasworks in Philadelphia was brought 
before The council, it was resolved to send an en- 
gineer to Europe lor the purpose of investigating 
tn^ best gasworks there in operation. This was 
dune ; and, on the 10th of Feoruary, 1886, Phila- 
delphia was lighted .with sas, made entirely on 
the English prmciple, whloo theucetoith became 
generally adopted m all the tewns of the United 
SUtes ' 



Bad Air. | 

Air, the breath of life, is the first want of the 
human being, and it is also the last. At every 
pulsation during life we need this life-sustaining 
elements Yet one would suppose, by the bad 
ventilation of houses, churches and theatre:*, that 
it was a matter of in difference whether he had 
much or little, or wbether it was good or bad. We 
read in the papers of the death of persons fVom 
suflocation in wells, mines, or by escaping gas, 
and are startled, wondering why peopte will be 
so careless ; yet thousands or people die by inches, 
or only half live, in conseouence of the impurity 
of the air which they breatne. If one is shut up 
in a small room without any SdmlMion of fresn 
air, the air contained within the r«om soon be- 
comes impure by htviDg been breaibed over and 
over, and very great lassitude or droression of 
life and spirits is the consequence. Tbe blood re- 
quires to b^ revitalized constantly within tbe 
lungs by coming in contact with aCinaapherio air. 
Indeed, that. is thft whole ofSiie of tha lungs, to 
aerate or revitalize the blood— wbicfa is there met 
by the atmospheric air— and change it ffom dark» 
venous blood to bright scarlet, art«rii|l blood, 
thus pr^parihg it to carry life to eyerr Jart and 
tissue of the system. In the lungs the oTood loses 
many of its impurifies, and takes on tbe life-giving 
oxv^en from the air ; and in proportion as the air 
is flfetadant and pure which we breathe, in that 
proportion we have tbe glow of health end the en- 
thusiasm of living which comes from well-vitalized 
blood. 



A raMr at Baioda, India, Bearing 
B^ies. 

A RSCBKT traveler at Baroda sketches this fakir 
bearing on bis cntTying-pole, covered with rich 
cloth and decorated, several relics or objects hal- 
lowed by association with some Mohammedan 
saint. The Guicowar or prince protects and 
favors alike the fakir of the Prophet and the 
Hindoo goussain, clothing them ricmy in the style 
of the country. 
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A FAEIB AT BABODA, INDIA, BEARING BEUC8. 



AmoBg other eariont incideots, be tella the fol- 
lowinjE of this prince : The Guicowar had been 
spending money very Urishly, and foand, to his 
auurm, that the exchequer was nearly emptjr. He 
was a kind-hearted man, and did not wish to 
erosh his people down with new taxes. To raise 
money was the ^aestion. He struck upon a plan, 
new Sat efficacious. Corruption among office- 
holders is as well established in India as it is 
among us : in fact, it is almost openly recognized 
—men with triflins salaries being, in a few years, 
able to roll in weuth. 

The prince considered that the immense sums 
extorted from the people should be considered as 
taken fkom himself. He accordingly issued, 
through all the departments of the cWii serriee, 



this proclamalioB : "His Highness 



with 



regret, thai eormption has crepi into theiiaDii 
tration of aflfairs, but hopes that it will emmn 
promptlT. He adrises office-holders who have 
been led astray within the last ten years Co par 
into the royal treasury the sums thus reoeired. 
His Highness, considering this restitotioD ms a 
full reparation, will foiget the past ; but if any 
office-bolder neglects to refund, he will be eom- 
pelled to use severity." This edict was a than- 
der-clap fai the regions of red Upe ; loud and loog 
were the cries and protestations, but there waa no 
avoidioff. The edict had to be executed, and in a 
fortnight, more than twenty-seven lacs of mpeea 
— ^that is, a million and a quarter of dollars — were 
paid into the treasury. 







▲ VAUB AT BABOOA, MDIA, BBABIKG TBUCS. 
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OEOBaB.— *' Say, unde, if a thing it tmocUi, is it letH ?** 

0«OBos.~** Wm, your head U a§ $mou(h a» U ccm he : M (^ olhtr oaj Ornsin Maggie aaid 



A WiBooamr ptper adTeitises for sale " a cow 
thst gif«s milk flfe yean old." 

Gu^poBViA hoaeewiTee deeoribo soda as ** that 
'ere stuff which yon put ia bisqnits to make 'em 
f et up and Gf eeian bend themselTes. 

A OvrrxjB 'Bm.—FasMfmable Waiter to oid 
Gtni: **lIjoix ■hoold miss jom pooket-book 
before too get home, sir, remember that 70a 
didn't draw U oat here." 

Squibb QaxaneB looks at his old woman, who is 
scolding away at a feadnl rate, and then tarns 
sadly to his cmly ton, and whispers ia bis ear : 
**Oh, Oeorgie, if I badnt manned yoor mother, 
oughtn't wo two be haTing a glorioos time now ? ' 

Lnrui Johnny, who rode in the steam-cars for 
the first time ia hliBUle,the o4h€r day, began ermg 
piteuosly when be saw the condoctor approaching 
him wita his tiekei-poncb. ** Don't crj, ' tbe con- 
doctor said ; ** I shan't hort yoo." " O (boc-hoo) 
that's wbas aU the deniisrs itay Cboo-hoo), wh«>ii 
tbev want to poll my teeL'." It look tb«t lUtle 
boy's dad fire minotea to allay the fears of bis 
tender rifrprine:. 



What is tbe ose of going to see one's bachelor 
friend who has lately/' popped tie qaention?'' 
Whenever yon call he is sore to be en^o^id. 

A BABrBODK orator, expatiating npon a political 
opponent, said that be was mean enough to steal 
ashes from hia neighbor's gtrbage-k>ox to sprinkle 
his own doorHBteps wltb. 

*<8at. Bill, tell me what makes yoo sqoander 
all your money in such a reckless manner, and go 
aboot in tatters and rags?" **I don't need any 
money ; I have two hoosee." '*Tiro booses I How 
00?" **Why, the poe»lioose and the staticn- 
houschaTenUI?" 

At common law, dogs are not property, bat 
Judge Humphreys, in the Sisiriet of Ookambia, 
has decided Ihat they are, and that as soch they 
maybe taxed, bnt cannot be lisensed. Theaotbor- 
itics bare no powor to license a nuisance, and 
t^en flue if a dog be a nuisance ; be may be sup- 
pressed, notwithstandmg he has been lloensed. 
Wbetlier a cog who barks in the night maybe 
indoced to go away by a boot-Jack thrown from 
the window is a nice point, opon wbich the 
Washmgton judge was not called to paa% 
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EHIGMAS, CflABADES, BTO. 



Bnlgnias, cniaradet, Ste. 

1. 

Formed with Creation*B earliest bud. 
Borne on the waters of the flood. 
When earth became dry land again, 
I helped to form vale, mountain, plain. 
Since then, down to this very hour, 
Vre exercised the- highest power : 
Bartb. water, air, all own my aid, 
But ore alone I roust evade. 
I lore to dwell in realms of peace. 
Where strife's unknown, where troubles cease. 
On mountains wild— true Nature's scene— 
'Midst valleys with their smiKnsf green. 
And though so strange !t may appear, 
When quarrels rise, Vm ever near; 
E'en in the awful scourge of war, 
Where rifles crack, and cannons roar. 
In this fool work I take a part- 
No outside rank— the very heart — 
Bot, stay! 1 paint myself too black. 
For though I aid roan's self-attack, 

I ever serve the noble mincL 
Am found in peace and trade, and find 
My powers thus aimed bring forth to view- 
AU that is gentle, kind, and true. 
2.— Tbiplb Acbostic. 
The firsts, seconds, and Insts of the following 
words name three famous Greek poets. 

1. A large schooner-rigged boat, having two 
Masts. ., ^ 

2. A meteoric stone, curtailed. 
8. A fictitious name, curtailed. 

4. A sea-fish having a smooth, beautirnl skin. 

5. An order of insects having two pair of wings 
of uniform substance ihroughout. 

6. An instrument for measuring the distance it 
passes over by marking the revolutions of its 

8.— Squabb Wobds. 
A Hebrew meastire ; a fruit ; distance ; to bap- 
pen ; to mount precious stones again. 
4.— Dbcapitatiok:*. 
Decapitate sleep, and leave wood; decapitate 
•gain, and leave a pigment. 
5. 
Deoapitate an acclamation of abhorrence, and 
leave to boast; behead again, and leave a rela- 
tion. 

6.— DiifNBB Chabadbs. 

Invite my second to dinner, give them my 
whole, and even then some will be so impolite as 
to take my first 

My first is always in season ; my second oan 
never rise above his station ; and my whole must 
not be upset for good luck. 

8.— Chabadbs. 
My first, although of small nooonnt» 

Will stand for any man ; 
My next a greeting does express. 

As known by manv a clan. 
Mt tbli^ <^ll ™®° '^"^ women have. 

They cannot do without it ; 
And though they tU desire mv whole, 
They seldom think about it. 

9. 
My first the patient seamstress form^ 

As the busy needle she plies; 
My second fasten, if aught yoa wish 

Concealed from prying eyes; 



My whole did drink in days gone bv 
One wise and good who wished death nigh. 

10. 

Fm large, small, black, white, 
King, queen, emperor, kni^^ht, 
Man, woman, husban(L-wiie — 
Sometimes, when the latter, the plagne of 
your life. 

11.— Diamond Pubslb. 

Crooked; a small useful article; a sphere; to 
add tOj a naval officer; a indidal oonrt of In- 
quiry: power of undersi ending; rebellious sol- 
diers m India; an artist; a oold country, and 
an animal belonging to it; a kind of dropsy; a 
lawyer; a rogue; an Autumn month; a yonnjg 
ludy ; a song ; orooked as at first. Centrals 
down and across name a celebrated painter. 

18.— LOQOQBIPH. 

Change' my head, and I become a noise, « hil- 
lock, a weisfht, a spring, a dog, and what you will 
say when you get it. 

18.— Cbtptogbaph. 
Uhq Wfi-hsioq.— Diydqn. 
Uhq fn^iy cstioqi, whqn hq hqpio fism pfpi 
Uhq oairghuly uitmaquo pnd uhq ohstuo sf wni, 
Aircko ta bro qpio, pnd uiqmblmg wruh dqbrghn. 
Ohrfuo aipcq, pnd apwo, pnd hsaqo uhq aismroqd 

frghu ; 
Sn hro irghu ohstldaf hro nhrck mpnq iqdmqd, 
Itfilqo pu oaqqd, pna dpncqo m uhq wrnd. 
Qpgqi bq oupndo— obqn. oupiumg wruh p bstnd, 
Hq utino uhq utif, pnd obpkqo uhq oslrd ^sind ; 
Fna fism hro <).vpo, clstdo fism hro nsouirlo flsw, 
Hq bqpio bro irdgi hqpdlsng sn uhq fsq. 

14.— Tbiplb Acbostic. 

Primal^, finals, and thirds read down, 

Three' modem poets name. 
Whose works, as well as they .themselves. 

Are widely known to lame. 
A part of the body is named bv this ; (1) 
To woman, most sacred of all it is. 
Affix a vowel to a kind of boat. (8) 
And this is what it then will note. 
A city in Souih America behold; (8) 
'Twill greatly help ihis puzzle to unfold. 
A person who to horses givea his care— (4) 
Their cleaning, stabling, and their fare. 
Her beauties nothing can equal or exceed ; (6) 
^Tis God's own work in every line we read. 

15.— Abithmxtical PgxsLB. 
One thousand and nine will specify 

What cooks with ingredients do 
When making a pudding, oake, or pie; 

One thousand and one subdue, 
Tou will find ten remains; 

Restore again, five hundred add. 
But place bet ore the gains 

A point or dot: 'twill give, bedadl 
The ultimatum of the term. 

How strange it should effect 
Snch alteration in the germ 

Of this one verb elect ! 
Bot no more strange than it is tme. 

By tbe speoifled addition. 
What before was something left to do 

Becomes a preterition. 

16.-^Dbamatio Acmo^no. 
A tragedy by Shakespeare ; a play by ^eridan ; 
a tragedy bv Shakespeare ; an extravaganza by W. 
Brough, £sq.; a bnrletta by Mark Lemon: a 
character in " Othello ;" a drama by T. Archer, 
Esq. The initials, read downward, name a female 
character in *'HamleC 



• 
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lt.~8lX H»DBN Towifs. 
Tb« nU^yn were pleased and gratiBed with 
Bj ipaeeb at Hamburgh, for I gare nice lyric 
quotations at intern. Is. 

18.~SQnABB WOBDS. 

A ooraring for extremities : one afflicted with a 
, terrible di^ase; a mosicaJ drama; parts of 
speech; to effaoe. 

19. 
A nableman ; a kind of bnok ; dressea ; a ool- 
leotioD of sticks. 

90.~Abt Rbbvs. 

1. A Venetian painter. S. An Italian painter. 
1^ A Florentine painter. 4. A Danish painter. 
6, A French painter. 6. A British painter. 7. A 
Flemish painter. The initials, read downward, 
will name the ** Prince of Painters" in^he Italian 
■ebool. 

81.— Squaeb Words. 

One of the sireDs: in earW life: to lead; Greek 
"within;" acting. 

99. 

One of the muses: a bolt of metal; French 
** before;" time; a kind of weaseL 

9?. 
A Ijrio poet of Methjmna; a row: ancient 
kings of Pern ; goats (transposed) ; biros' beds. 

94.— Ahaqkams. 

1. I arm. VU from the enem^ shift l^reat power. 
9. Join ; oh, he's an able, a bngbt minister ruled. 
t. Celebrating bis big name, mother. 4. N. B. — 
yfhj rend reyered teacher here? 6. Tell when 
words won thee path of glorj. 6. Seel never do 
th grand old preacher sun. 

^.— ASTKAL AbITHMOBBM. 

Pern, 551 and she ; a nurse and 501 ; roan and 
1,000; request, double jou and soup, snd 152; 
besot aia nothing; Ada, 1,500, and Nere; oar 
and 600: snn and 501; gen and 1,002; as 50 and 
quea. 'fhe initiuls, names of constellations of 
stars, name a sfn* ot tbe first magnitude* 

96.— Latik-Enqlish Charadb. 

lij first is a Latin preposition; 

lij third complies with the same condition, 

And so mj fiith doe?, too. 
Ton' 11 find mj fourth is the same (but English), 
Mj second an adverb; and now 1 wish 

This puzzle maj not whole you. 

97.— PuziLB LoTB Lbttbb. 
9 drown mi sorro b 4 I go mi Iut I thro 
U when hare proF'd untrue 
No joy can memrj Bovro 
9 4 Ward Miss I fain wood kiss 
A Waj- tbi tears and poutings 

2 far 
My faithful lur 
B plac'd tbi fears and dowtings. 

98.— Doitblb AcBoeno. 

If downward the primals are read aright, 
A famous musician will oome to sisht. 
And if upward the finals are properly read, 
Tou'U see one of his works. Therms no 
more to be said. 
1. From one of Shakespeare's tragedies a cha- 

raoier take. 
9. Vm a style of arobitectnre, if I do not mis- 
take. 
8. Tbe man that lends money at very high 

interest. 
4. Fm Spanish for a saw, it must be confessed. 
6. You'll find me if for a man's name ycu look. 
€. Pm a fine rirer of Italy, no mean little brook. 



7. I'm known as a swimming bird in natural 

history. 

8. I'm in the Ureek alphabet; there's no great 

mystery. 

9. Pm a town In Turkey, near the Blnck Sea 

Pm placed. 
19. Curtail her who msde to fall the human race. 
11. A town, I am sure, in the north of Italy. 
19. A name the ancient Greeks often went by. 
18. Behead an animal whose flesh we eat; and 
then 
I think you haTe all Pre to write with my 
pen. 

99.— LooooBiPH. 

Whole, I am to remember : if you chance my 
head, I am a mighty agent that often wons de- 
struction ; my second, I am to repair ; ny third, 
I sm a gentle temperament ; and if my fouitb, I 
am tbe original source of all nominal wealth. 

80.— DacAPiTATioir. 

Stirred by a gentle breeze, my whole like ocean 

wares appear. 
I've long and handsome legs, and ears without 

the power to hear; 
But then, oh, dear! what shall I do? they use 

me Tery oruelly; 
And when my tortures reach their pitch, Pm 

baked and ate most coolly. 
They out me, beat and grind me ; then, to crown 

my wrongs, 
The rascals, when my legs they out, will show 

their joy in songs. 

Behead me, and a mighty power is seen that 

softens gold, 
That comes in, sultrr June, and is welcomed in 

December cola. 



Once more, my friends, chop off my head (a 
• " - Iks • - *^ 

r 
suspect. 



letter folks aeglect). 
And see, I am, to do which many love, 1 do 



Again benead, a preposition now I am, you'll 

say. 
Composed of food for man and beast ; now tell 

the answer, pray. 

81.— DoVBLB AcBoeno. 
A hump ; a species of fungi ; a kind of ink ; a 
fop. 

Primalft and finals show a beautiful and fragrant 
flower. 

' ■■ > * 

AjrswBBS TO Chabadbs, Ekiomas, Etc., in 
Apbil Nvmbbb. 

1. Candle (candy). 2. Acerb, cedar, educe, 
rsces, Brest. 8. Trust, rider, (Jdine, Sonne, 
trees. 4. Lathe, arras, truss, haste, Essex. 5. Bo- 
lotnuL Sslemo, thus— BainacIeS, OraegA, LolL, 
OittE;, GalTunometeR. NominatioN, AmbO. 6. So- 
crates, thus— Shalraanezer, Orodes, Cambyses, 
Rbampsinitus, Alexander, Theseus, Esarhaddon, 
Saosduchinus. 7. Car-tillage (cartilage). 8. Even 
Song. 9. Wheat, heat, eat, at, T (tea'. 10. Hone- 
sty monesty^. 11. — (J) Because High men (Hy- 
men) lived there; (9) Because there can be no puz- 
zle without it ; (8) Because he is sure of a sound 
beating; (4) Because it makes ale pale— pale ale ; 
(6) Because she's an ice person ^a nice person ) ; 
{%) Because he*s a child in arms. 12. Livid. 13. 
Prince Albert Edward, thus— PotAtoE, BuLeD, 
ImBoW. AsamEmnoN, CbaRgeR, ErabaTtleH. 
14. Gold. 15. Temper. 16. Bucephalus, Copen- 
hagen, thus -Baltic, UgolinO, CamP, EvE, PeN, 
Healtn, AnathemA, LoG. DndinE, SoloN. 17. 
Turby, uvula, ruler, bleeid, yards. IS. Omagh, 
Maria, Anan, giant, Hants. 19. Burgh, usury, 
rupee, green, hyena. 
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FUN FOft THE FAMILY. 



Ak Astut'b rEFSooF.— a joml ariiil wit 

Eaiitting some divine, who lelt it incambent npon 
im to giro tho painter & moral Jectare donng 
one of his sitting «. Somewhat in awe of the 
artist^ be began rather nervonsly ; bnt m the 
knight of the bnuh painted away without any 
sign of annoyance, bo gath<>red courage sa he 
proceeded ijmd final '▼ administered a pretty good 
sermon. He paused for a reply, ana oonnesed 
atterwtid that he never felt so inaignifloant in 
his life fts when the artist, with the urbane but 
positive authority of his profession, merely said : 
"Tnm your head a little to the right, and shut 
your mouth.** 

NORE or TOUB FOBEIOHBEBDIO TBIOKS HvBX.— 

Old Gent: "Hi, Ko.'sool you've taken up my 
chango 1" Sharper : *• 'Av I? Bo I »a? I Vat a 
funny mistakes 1 {But il was no mftiake at of; 
andhe was no more a Moesoo than you are,) 



A PiFKEBOMkea this startling diaoovieiy: " In oae 

day reoentlT we taw notices in our ezflhaogs papsn 
of no less than five persons in diffareat parts of 
tho oountry wbo had died suddenly while sikiac 
in their ohairs." The obvious dedootion is— doa% 
sit in chairs. 

Thb Woman Question— Is he macried? 

A GOOD story is told of a ladv whose husband 
died far away firom home, and it took so long for 
his remains to reach her that his reliet had qpdte 
recovered firom her giieC and was givini^ a Urge 
lunch party «hen tfioy finally arrived. A wagon 
drove up to the door and a large box waa handed 
out, Ouriosity ran high among tlie ladies at lbs 
window, and with one aooord they ezoUiuMd : 

" Why, Mrs. Jones, what can that be ?" 

Up went Mrs. Jones's eje glasses, and after a 
glance, she coolly said : 

*< Why, it must be Jones corns home. Gbarify, 
run doim and open the door for your tatber.* 




teottsTtcAii ABTier,— " J A nocfc r jf one f»f these 

Hi^TraiCAii ViBTTOTi,^*' Ohf ^f»! Bui ifn^i U htird 
&nthe buyer T^ 

Ah IriDh lionasoiald boating of her induii^ 
trial habHt^ s»i(1, qnitc innocently, that iLe 
rasa at four in tlio mormnp, madp a Hre^ pot on 
tbe kett'e. preparBd iha bre^foat, and ooade alt 
th^ bed a '' b^tora a aingle ioul W£.a up in tlie 

hOQIlC,^ 

EiianA3iJC4Tic« — E^ r Brtth^ : ' ' Ton d on ' t 
kiH>w grammar. Charley I** 

Oiari^ : * " Ye#, me do know Gramma^ we went 
to see her on Cbrlkmafi Day !** 

^* HiJMPH V^ a Jd an Englifihman to a Sc^iich* 
man, a i thty were »»lkiog over tbe fltlUa, **oit« 
ue wf ¥ well in their wav, but in Kngland wo 
fe*^ our bcrs^e with thtm, whlk b^ro lh*j are 
Ibod fo«* men." 

*^Ancl )iiitf BOO what ine borefs tnerts are 
in l^fclatid, atitl wbat flnu m*»n we have in Soot- 
land.^' 



QOAxrrm axd qualxti. 

Traghkb.— '* Why haioe you made a yitater mia- 

tdke than your hrotfm' !" 
Pupii*— " J eupvQie ftfloatxw rm much biyger 
than he is." 

What He Knows about BBBAxnro Oxbv.— 
Somebody wrote to the editor of a ▼iUsfe psper 
to ask how he would ** break an ox.** ne edftor 
replied as follows : 

^'If only one ox, a good way would be to 
hoist hi 01. by means of a long chain attached 
to his tail, to the top of a pole for^ feet inm 
the gtound, then hoist him, by a rope tied to hia 
horns, to another pole. Then desoeod on his 
back a fi?e-ton pile-drirer, and if that don't break 
him, let him start a oountry newspaper and trost 
pMple for eubscription. Oie of the I wo ways 
wSidoitsure.** 

A Jkw was obaerred kwldng Tety intently at a 
prodigious flue ham. 

'*Wbat are you saying to that ham, Ifr. 
Jacobs?'* 

** I was saving to it, ' Thou almost penoadeal 
me to be a Christian.' " 
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Tbs •ditor or tlie ProfTldeMe ifrrald tmlki about 
ihm irainber of ili-bftlMio^d jontii in New York 
wbo hare not reeorered from t be electrio i ufloenoc 
of PMiHne MarkbftiD'e pedals, and aaja tbe? e most 
be a ^ood deal of limaoy at lanre in this dty. 
That 18 trae. Fortunately for Ptoridenoe ibeini 
is all eoDoentrated in one penoQ. 

Wht are ootls the noet contradietory arliolee 
knovn to oonunereef Beeanae, wb*ik pn'-obaaed, 
instead of going to tbe boyer, tbej go to tbe 



A DoMMamo Sam.— ITit^if (pointing to a por- 
trait of her deceaaed bnsband) : *' Ob, if yon oaty 
knew tbe difference between yoo^brnte, and m? 
poor, dfcad aoil gone btuband.^ Bitaband No, 2: 
" I do know tbe diffrence. He It bappy now thit 
he baa got rid of yon, ani 1 vo* bappf before I 
gotholaofyon." 



OrosT yon to reckon a dog'a worth by what be 
wiU ielcb, or by what he willbting ? 

Ths reason asdgned for ao many American 
learning to play tbe Ttolin of late ] 



that tbe idea of baTing Ibnr strinsrs to ibebr bow 
lairreeistible. 

Tazlob*8 AvFRumoi : *' Here, sir, is yonr nsw 
ooat ; Mae:er aends bis oompliments." 

G^ent .• (ez^miaiog ooat) : **There*a a bntton* 
hole wa&ted ; how abont that?* 

Boy: '* Ob, Master win be herewith tbe biU 
thia erening ; X goose bell bring tbe bntton-hole 
witbliim ** 




'*Mamica, i brooklet msans a Httle brook, 
doesn^t ii ? and an eaglet a Uttle cagte T ** les, 
my darling/* *• Tben. ma. does an eyelet mean a 
little eye, and a bamlet a Uttle ham?^ 
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STAimZllO DEBT. 

Hbhst. —*<2>o yow see OuUMtow itat.dSng there 

— Jks owes Tlr eeerymng Meaot onT 
Fmawr.— ** Okf a* tUinding dih^^hey r 

A Kbwpobt man has married his motber-in-la w. 
He was bound to get rid of ber somehow. 

*'BoT, come herel** a clerk exclaimed, to a 
small-siaed spt^dmen of bomanity, in tbe street. 
, the other day. ** Go and fefoh me a ponnd of 
craekera 1" '* Oh, snr, I bsTen't time, I'm waitin* 
for komebody.** '* Well, bvrry, a half-ponnd will 
do." *' AH right, sir, I gneas HlhaTe time for a 
half ponnd.** 



SoBfS : A oouniry irm : " How comes it. Hother 
Jones, that yon ebarge so much for yonr butter ?** 
** Wat, yon see, sir, we ha?eonly one know; all tbe 
others are oien.'* 

A anuBTT old bachelor in Oongrees proposes to 
levy a tax of twenty-fire per cent, on corsets, 
wherenpon a I>own-Ea8t pap^r rem%rk«: '* Since 
there ia no tax on men prcttinflr >i7.]t, vrby should 
not ladies bsTo tLo same pxiviiege ? * 




THE WAT TO HIATKM DDUOT. 

MuBDBBSB.— " / hope you vfUl meei me in Forth 

dife,$irr 
QfEKT (from oonntrrX— **/ deeUnre Pd rafiwr 

meet ycu there than in a dark al'ey r 

«0h, Hr. Butober, what a quantity of bone 
there was in that last pieoe of meat we had from 
you 1" said a lady, Tory indignantly. 

"Was tbere, mum? But, bowsomerer, tbe 
Tory fust fat bollock I kill witboat any bone, 111 
let you hare one Joint for nothing.** 

Ths man wbo was hungry, and told to bolt the 
door, said he would muob rather bar it. 

A WiBTBBH editor says of a neighbor with a 
qmrering eyelid, that he *' stutters in the left 
eye I" 

Sons close obeenrer, commenting on tbe alacrity 
with which workmen left thf^tr labors nt the stroke 
of twelve, remarked : 

** I have seen a man wbo had a pick in the air 
knook off work and learo it there, rather tban 
waste the lime to put it down after ttieWe 
struck.*' 
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Bound to shine— The sim. 

ASBA-B\w-The Bword-iiflh. 

NiunoAL moorniinr- Sea-weeds. 

A Boox nobody wsnts— Sslt-rhf nin* 

Vfoktablb philosophj— Sag^ sdrioe. 

A oowABDLT A88AUT/r— To bresk a letieat. 

The best place for the blliid— The s^^aide. 

A lUK ooght to keep out of trade if be eaoH get 
••tin." 

When is a race-horse not a whole horse ? When 
he is ahead. 

If a woman were to ohenge her sex, she wovld 
he a he (a) then. 

An earl,r spring—Jamping ool of bed at Itwe 
o'clock In tbe morning. 

Tou don*t hear of a policeman being ran orer— 
tbey are never in the way. 

I7 twenty grains make a scrapie, how many will 
be reqaired to make a doabt ? 

A SEOBiT has been defloed as •• anything made 
known to ererybody in a whisper.** 

Mabbuob. — ^An altar on which a man Uys his 
pocket-book, and a woman her lore-lelters. 

Bbookltn has street-be;;garfl able to give 
cbanae back for a ten-doilar bill, taking ont five 
cents. 

An Indiana woman laments that her bnsband 
hadn't better sense than to take the best sheet to 
baog himself. 

A MAN who works fcr a living should marry a 
woman taller than himself, ^*The laborer is 
worthy of his higher,** 

A PHiLOSOPHEB stys that for a period of a 
month before marriat^e, anc^ a month after death, 
men regard their wi?ts as angels. 

RousiNa. — A shrill old lady, whenever she loses 
her scissors, rouses the whole family with : 
** Where's them shears appsared to ? * 

Tbx most c%refal of bnyers must needs make a 
mess oyer a porohase of new boots, tor the first 
one he tries on be is sure to put his foot in it. 

•* Wanted, bv a hearty boyof four teen, a situa- 
tion in an eating-house. He nader8t%Dds the 
busioeils.'* That is a well-worded advertisement. 

An Indiana youo^ lady died recently, but while 
tbev were prepanng tier body for tbe cofflo, 
reTired long enough to tell them to crimp her 
hair. 

A TeiTXfa lawyer recently offered a resolution in 
a Sunday-school— '• Thai a committee of ladies 
and gentlemen be appointed to raise children for 
the Sabbath-sohooL*' 

A OBTTEL man described his mother-in-law's 
eyes in the foUowii>g ouixageous manner : ** She 
is so cross-e.'red tliat whenever she cries, her 
tears flow cross- ways over her back.** 

Lctebabt Names.— Thef' oalt the opening of 
dead i-^tters in the Oeneral Post-office post- 
mortem examinations, and the o£5cer at the head 
of that department is Imown as tbe coroner. 

Too Wbax.— •' Are you not afraid that whisky 
witl get up into your head ?" asked a stranger of 
a man be saw drinking at a bar. 

" No," said the toper; •• this liqaor is too weak 
to cUmb." 



QoisQ alone- Old maids. 

A bbid^l-ooufle— Two horses. 

Custom Bouse duties— Beceivtng calls. 

PicE-rr duty in tbe cotton field is about orer. 

When is a baoy like March? When it brings 
squaJt. 

The surest way to lose your health is to keep 
irinkiog other people's. 

PopuLAB Sayings.—" Tub-be, or not tub-bet" 
as the man said to bis showec^bath. 

^viCB TO Citincs. —Fling not dirt at new dis- 
coveries, lest hereafter you may have to eat it. 

If you let the cat out of tbe bag, never trv to 
cram it btek again; it only makes matters 
worse. 

Kansas is tbe most fertile State in tbe UdIob. 
One potato hill recently turned out a half bustisl 
of rattlesnakes. 

Fun, commenting en the proverb, '• Peace hafh 
hf r victories,** eays : ** Jnat so ; more men lall in 
love than in war.^ Sure enough. 

SwE DEN BOBG givos a ^ary account of the 
highest heaven. Be says women up there are 
jiist like they are down here. Don't believe it. 

Thebe are two reasons why people don*t niad 
their busuaess. One it that they ha vent any 
baeiness, and the other is that they haven't any 
mind. ^^ 

The reason assigned for so many Amerioaa 
ladies lemming to play tbe violm of late yean i% 
that tbe idea of bavhigfouratrings to their bow, 
is irresistible. 



A Scotch ladv has this year destroyed I . 
worth of wine in her oeUar, on principle, but a 

Sreat many persons with no principle at aQ hsTS 
estroyed more than that. 



The DrnicuLTT.— a poor voung man i 
that the only advice he gets from cap'talisis is to 
••live within bis income," whereas the diflioaltj 
be experiences is to live without an income. 

A GOOD sort of a man was reosntly asked to 
subscribe for a chandelier for a church. 

•• Mow, what is the use of a chandelier t Whstt 
yon get the darned thing, nobody can plij 

on itr» 

•' John," said a ma%ter to his apprentios, sb hm 
was about sturting on a Joum-j, ••you "^ — ' 
oceupy my place wnile I am absent." 

••Thank you. sfr," replied John; ••Pd 
sleep with the boys." 

SiNEiNa Wells.— A man named Wells havinc 
stepped upon a qaicksand, he instantly sank on 
of sight; whereupon ODfS of his companions i*- 
marked: 

•• That's a new way of binking TfSsBs." 

••If I am not at home from the parfy to-oigkt 
at K) o'clock," said a hatband to bis #ife» *• donoi 
waH for me.^ •*Thit 1 wont," relied the la4j, 
sigoificantlv, •'111 come for youP To pr e text 
difificGUty, the gentleman managed It so aa to be 
home preciselv at 10 o'dockl 

Smabt Tovth.— •• Jack," said a fiarmer tG Ui 
boy, who was toasting <^eese, •*! don's allev 
that." 

•'Monfo<dyoii!'* said Jack; 

•' Wbyf" asked his master. 

•• Oause you eould eat as much again If yon 
did," was the reply of the clever boj« 
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Looox Habiifl— D'eeebg-gowDfl. 

WAifTED — A slipper for the foot of % hill. 

Whkv ia a woman not a woman? When she i» 

If three mflee make a league, bow manj^make 
a eonferenoe f 

Thi phcDDix was raised in a hot bed, and thafs 
what makes bim soar. 

Do HOT imagioe an indfTidiial is going to spin a 
jram becanse he knitb bit brow. 

How DO yon know a bonee is often hnngry? 
Beoaose we see the chimney swallow flies. 

*< Has is a mystery " said a yonng lady to her 
bean. ''Yes, dear,** said he, "and girl is a 
misBery.** 

A St. Loum paper says : " Half a doseo mnr- 
derers are in this city, awaiting (he tedious for- 
mality of aoqoitUL" 

What Is the difference between a good consci- 
enoe and a brawler? One feels in the right, and 
the other reels in the flf^ht. 

A WKix-VNOWN writer says that a fine coat 
corers a multitude of sins. It is Btill truer that 
Buoh ooats cover a multitude of sinners. 

KonoBS hare been placed on the outside of the 
■treet cars in Pittsburg, to the effect tbat the oar 
will not wait for young ladies to kira ** good-by." 

A VBixow that has actually tried says that, 
although there are three scmpl's in a dram, the 
mor» drama you take the less scruples you wili 
bare. 

A TKOixa Ooonecticut lady was lately taken 
aback Phen her swain got upon his knees before 
h««r and read a declaration of love which he had 
Dioeiy written oB, 

A DOOTOB went out for a day*e sport, and com- 
plained of having kilted nothing. 

'* That*s the conseoaence of having neglected 
your bosines," said his wife. 

A dnoAOO alderman, who went out to Sioux 
Oity for a few days' sport, made a very good be- 
prinning by putting three oharg&s into his gun 
and bnngmg himself down at the first fire. 

Am Irishman^ after enjoying a watermelon for 
the first lime m this oomitry, paseed a field of 
pumpkins, and remarked, ** If they were so good 
when green, how much better they must be when 
ripe." 

Tea Tit remarked that the Ohio Birer bad a 
remarkably long fitee. 

•* How BO ?* inquired one. 

** Why, it ia twelve hundred miles f^om its head 
to its mouth.** 

poet asks in the first 



PiLOBii(8.~A gushing 
tine of a recent esdsion : 

*' How many weary pilgrims lie ?** 

We give It up, but ezperienoe has taught us 
there are a good many. 

Pbopbb Wabkiko.— a placard in the window of 
a patent medicine vendor, in the Bue St. Honor^, 
Paris, reads as follows: **The public are re- 
tueeted not to mistake this shop for that of 
anoOitr quaok Jnat opposite." 

A Bbidgs Wantsd.— a Dutchman in San Fran- 
cisco, in trying to reach the ferryboat, fell ioto 
the water. His first exclamation on being hauled 
out was: 

«* Hum Qot, let*k have a pridge I* 



Why are old maids odd ? Because they are un- 
matched. 

When is the weather most like a crockery shop? 
When it's muggy. 

The feast of imagination— Having no dinner, 
but reading a oookery book. 

A BLAOKSKiTH cau uot ouly shoo a horse him- 
self bat he can make a horse shoe. 

Thb chasm that swalloTs up enjoyment and 
sometimes engulfs friendship, is sar-coBm, 

It*8 a way with tailors to recommend things 
which are much worn when you want to buy new. 

Early Spbiko —It is a sure sign of an early 
spring to see a oat ioeolly watchhig a small hole 
in the walL 

A FEMALE infant, aged seventeen, advertises 
"to be adopted — a comfortable home only r^ 
quired, and no salary.** 

SoHB tra-'eemen not only ttke pleasure in what 
they servb you in, but are always glad to Serve 
5 on out with their little account afterward. 

In order to keep up with the progress of the 
ag^e, Time is said to have abandoned the scythe 
and hour-fflass, and purchaaed a mowing-machine 
and a watch. 

SwrrcHY— The fol'owing is an Irish advertise- 
ment verbatim: **To be sold, a splendid graj 
horse, calculated for a charger, or would carry a 
lady with a switch tail.** 

A New Invention.— The latest invention is a 
'* palpitating boeom '* for ladies, which is set in 
motion by a conoealed spring wnen an extra dis- 
play of " emotion " i^ required. 

Bomb modem pbilosepher baa said: " Never do 
to-day what can be put off till tomorroir for ia 
the meanwhile something may occur which wiU 
lender it unnecessary to be done at alL** 

The hair on a camel weighs about ten pounds, 
and sells for more than one hundred dollars, 
which showj that it was not only in the days of 
Mohammed that the animal bore a great prophet. 

Painful Necessitt.— During the long drought 
of the Summer, a country paper says, water 
became so scarce in a parish, that the farmers* 
wives were obliged to send the milk to town 
genuine. 

J. SvTTHE JpNKS (to ruTal belle): "Aw, MiaSi 
may I ask what is that bewightful pwefume on 
yniiah bawnkercbief ?" 

Bural Belle : " 8 ew, that's nothin'. It*B theai 
dratted cinnamon drops, I s'pose." 

Old Sootoh Ladt : " Take a snufl^ sir ?** 
Qentleman (with large nasal promt ntory, iA* 
dignantly ) : " Do I look like a snuffer V* 

Old Lady: **Well, I canna Jist say yon do, 
though I maun say ye hae grand accommoda- 
tions." 

BiLEiMS, getting worsted in a dispute, grew 
abusive. 

*' Enough, sir,** said he, loftily, *'I can't argue 
withafooll" 

"You underrate your powers,** replied Stmger; 
" you are just up to tbat.*' 

A PBAcnoAL Joke was once attempted to be 
played on Mr. Erskine, as he went one day to 
Westminster Hall, with bis ample bafr crammed 
full of briefs. Some waggish barristt>r hired a 
Jew boy to go and ask him if he had any old eloP 
to sell. 

"No, you little Hebrew imp," exdaimed the 
indignant counselor ; " they are all new suits P* 
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Ohablottb. -'* How cold U is, Ocmtin Geortje / loauid cCmoBi wisfi I toere ^^ackel in wifh oOf r§ 

in an opera box,** 
QBQBas.— " Teal quite ootd.- (Aude)-" Bang «, uhat doej Bhe mean r 



A FBLLOW, spoftking of faift mother-iu-Uw, said : 
" Bbe is BO oroMe> ed ibat her teftn stream orosr- 
wise down her baok.** 

A POST asks : " Where are the dead, t:ie ran- 
qnished dead, who trod tbe earth that doit we 
tread f* If we were to make a nndoaa ffness, we 
•hoold say the most of them .ire bariedu-thoogfa* 
this may not be tbe right answer. 

A WOMAN once called on Alderman Binos in 
great haste, and being onite indignant at an ex- 
pression used to her, addressed bim thns : 

*' Alderman, my next door neigbbc« called me a 
thief. Oan't I make ber proTC it ?" 

"Well," said the alderman, after a moment's 
deliberation, ** yon can, but yon had better not.** 

PSDUBBiB don't ooant for mnoh in pasbinfi, 
praotical Ohiosgo. A merchant of that city, on 
being leqnested to take an Bastem clerk into h^s 
employ— a young man of excellent parentage, 
whose father was a distinguished man— made 



anawer : 

'*Tbat is of no aoconnt tons. 



There is less 



daddy ism here than in aoj part of the United 
Sates. What is he himself?*'^ 



kPHtLouMicALVoBWB.'-Hm'PrQfeeeor: **lm 
it not a shtrainch ting, laties, dat de Latin Baca 
gann^'t agnire de Eoklish wononnoy-allon ? I 
haf ohoosl dls moment bardet fjrom an Idaliaa 
chendleman (a orade Trsnt of mine ant a fsrrj 

{flesfer man) who has liifed iu Lonton atanosta aa 
ong as 1 ha"— Drendy-vife aeeerrs— ant foot yoa 
pelief it ? He dibeegs EnliliBb yit a krlte ab^brang 
Yoreign ind'^niition 1 How to yon agoond tot a 
so eggsbdra-orrtioary seergoomshdans as tat f* 

A poQB fellow was hronght before ajadge» 
recently, aconsed of stealing a watch : '*i>«>foii 
reeognfao hii watch?** the judge asked, poiDi 
to the object in qneetion, which had bee ' 
m the fellow's trunk. *No, sir," the 
replied. ** Officer I" the judee exelatmed. »«i»o 
this man downstairs, and kpsp him nnderlock 
and key until be confessee.** On tbn fbUowingdaT, 
the man was summoned by the Jnd?e, and agatn 
asked : << Do yon know this watdi r *« Tea, sir,* 
was the reply. ** i am ghwl to see that your 
memory baa imoroTed,** tbe Jndge oon tinned. 
** Why shouldn't 1 know the watch now, yer honor, 
after having been introduced to it yeaterdaTf 
aeked tbe accused, as a bliod amile iihim*nel hit 
countenance. 
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A life's MISTAKB.— " WITH TIIB AID OF A SHAWL WHICH HB CABBUD, BAKDOLPH ABBAKOBD A 8BAT 
FOB HBB, AMD THBH UMUO WITH WISTFUL TBKUBfiXlSS WTO THB PALB FACB." 



A life's BDstake. 

" Aici» TOO won't come, Randolph V* 
"Thanks, Qordoo— you ere rerj kind; hot I 
really cannot." . «. 

** Cannot! Confonnd *cannota'! They either 

I something or nothing— and this, I iinp%ot, 

\s DOihinc Why canH yont*' 



isn't St home to fl?e hundred (Hands, sad make 



Dyapologies in person. 
There was silence ' 



DOihingr Why canH yont' 

Randolph frowned a little. There are few (hinn 
more trymg to the patience of a not particnlamr 
patient person than the tone in which some people 
we fond of *'pisb.ing" and ** pshawing"^ away 
objections, of whose weight they know hterally 
nothing. 

'*I can't-pome, because I am too busy," be 
answered. ^* I hare deettned all inritatloos for 
a month past, and I don't think I shall go Into 
society again this Winter." 

•< Too win really work yoorself to death." 

"Hardly, I think." 

" DonTt you remember the story aboot— about 
—what was the name of the fellow f-and the bow t 
Yon had better gire yonr. elf some relamtUon." 

** 1 don't stand in need of it-mncK obliged." 

"And I'm to teU the moA^ that yon simply 
won't come?" 

"TeU her I'U look in some erettinft when she 



for a few minutes after thifi. 
Gordon Leigh— a handsome, debonair specimen 
of the best portion of a class by no means entitled 
to orermoch esteem eu a class, i.^., young men of 
fashion— looked at his friend with some little 
irritation, while the Mend in question leaned back 
in his chair, and smiled at him with a provoking 
degree of blandness. 

" Why do yon want me to come, Gordon?" he 
asked, st last. "I know you must hare some 
special reason, or else you wouldn't hammer away 
like this. 

"I hare got a special reason," the other re* 
tnmed^hiie sometning like a fln»h came OTor his 
face. Then, after a pause : " Voo h^ren't been 
going into society lately, you say ; btit surely you 
must haye heard'of Miss vaughn t" 

Randolph nodded, and hid a signifleant smile 
under a cloud of blue smoke from his meerschaum. 
"The murder's out now!" he thought. Then 
Blond: 

" To be sure, 1' ye heard of Miss Taughn. What 
abootber?" 

" Well, only this sbont her : that I was anxious 
for yon to see her, and I thought to-night would 
be as good a time as any. She's a yery fascioat- 
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ing womftD, Randolph, and I— think jou*d like 
her.*' 

"I'll accept your verdict on her," said Ran- 
dolph, lazily. **You usually have veiy good 
taste.^' 

"Nevertheless. I should like for you to see her, 
and tell me frankly what you thinK of her/' said 
the other, a little impatieptly. " Hang it ! Ran- 
dolph, I never took an important step in my life 
witLout your advice, and I don't feel inclined to 
begin now." 

"An important stepl" Randolph opened his 
eyea quite widely. " On my honor, you astound 
me I 1 really bad no idea 1— well, ^' with a sup- 
pressed smile, "1 really can't go with you to- 
night, for a case comes on in the courts to-morrow 
for which I am not entirelv prepared ; but i can 
give you any amount of advice all the same. Is 
Hiss Vaughn all that she should be in the way of 
family, and position, and the like? I'm not a 
'bloated aristocrat' in my ideas; but still, I 
1 needn't tell you that a gentleman ought to look 
to thesA things." 

" She is irreproachable on all thsse points. Her 
father was General Vaughn, who " 

" Lived, died, and was buned, in a satisfactory 
man«er— that's all right. As for herself, she cer- 
tainly is handsome, and looks as if she might be 
ele?et" 

"She is perfectly beautiful!" cried Gordon, 
enthusiastically; "and as for clever— 4he's the 
cleverest woman you ever knew. She's a good 
deal too clever for me," said the young fellow, 
with a slight grimace; " but you would come in 
with her exactly." 

Randolph took his pipe from his mouth, and 
lauohed. 

"What a modest fellow vou are, Hal!" he said 
—this being the name which, in aflectionate re- 
membrance of Prince HaI* ue had long since 
bestowed on his friend. " I don't believe that for 
real, genuine modesty, your equal is to be found 
among the sons of men. I can believe all that 
you say of liiss Vaughn's cleverness, if she has 
sense enough to appreciate you," he went on, 
rising and laving one hand on Gordon's shoulder. 
"If, by any chance, she should not have that 
degree of sense, refer her to me for your charac- 
ter, and I think I can make her change her mind 
in five minutes. It's an insult to her uiste to sup- 
pose she'll hesitate for an instant, however; and 
as for roe, it isn't at this late day that I need to 
wish you God-speed in wooing or marryingN or 
anything else upon which yOu set your heart/' 

" No. oy Jove !" responded the other, heartily ; 
and' little ffiven to demonstration, as Anglo-Saxon 
men usually are, the two right hands of these 
men somehow found each other ont " It would 
be rather late in the day for that, Randolph, when 
you have been the best friend 1 ever had since 
I can remember. And so "—changing the subject 
abruptly — " notwithstanding Miss Vaughn, yon 
are, obstinately bent upon not coming?" 

" I can't, my dear fellow, or else I would. Yon 
ought to know me well enough to be sure of that." 

So Gordon reluctantly yielded the point, and 
took his departure) leaving his friend to the musty 
law-books and mustier law-papers, which he pre- 
ferred to those " sounds of revelry," which anti- 
cipated the newspapers in announcing to the 
world in general, and her neighbors in j^rticular, 
that " one ot the most elegant entertamments of 
the season was given at Mrs. Harvey Leigh's, No. 
106 Mulberry Square." 

the hidy who attracted most attention on this 
occasion was a young stranger, who had lately 
taldsn society by storm. It was the fashion to 
pave over Helen Vaughn's pale, magnetic face, 
her dark, oJaluqiu eyes, .and singularly perfect 
B»anner; but to-night she achieved even more 



than her usual triumph. To-night, in her wbite 
dress and rose-colored azalias^ she looked like 
some fair picture, stepped from its canvas to walk 
the earth in flesh and blood — or like some dre«iB- 
picture of the mind, some embodiment of the 
fancies stirred by Shakespeare and by Schiller. 
Yet, there was something about her which did not 
impress the spectator as the look or bearing of a 
happy, woman. Under that pale, pvoud fiacei, 
some people — keen enough to look below the 
polished outer surface— tbouzht they could marie 
the restless wear and tear of a fevered nature; 
witbin the splendor of those dark eyes lurked a 
strange, wistful sadness— a shadow of weariness^ 
which sometimes deepened into positive melan- 
choly. 

k had deepened into that when, a^ the evening 
wore on, she sat alone in the library with Gk>rdon 
Leigh, and heard him ask her to marry him. She 
was framed in a deep armchair before him, and 
he never forgot the exquisite picture she made, 
nor the look on her face when she turned it toward 
him, after his passionate declaration of love, say- 
ing, calmly, in her sweet, low, even voice : 

" But, my friend, you know me very little, to be 
willing to pot your ufe into my hands like this." 

The young man was standing before her, lean- 
ing one arm on the carved mantel. He was pale, 
from excess of eagerness, and he made answer in 
the same passionate tone in which he had spoken 
before. 

" I believe I know you as well as any one ever 
will know you — perhaps eve i a little better than 
you know yourself: but if I did not know yoa at 
all, I should still love you, and, loving you, I 
should still think this poor life of mine— which, 
God knows, has been a very worthless life hereto- 
fore—only valuable as far as you may take it into 
your hands." 

She smiled a little sadly. The lamplight, shin^ 
ing on her pale, clearly -cut face, showed somo- 
thins very pathetic about the delicate mouth and 
the deep-set eyes. 

"A little better than I know myself!" she 
repeated. " Ah ! bow very little that is. Nobody 
in the world could know anything less than I 
know myself." 

"But at least you know whether yon do— 
whether you will — whether you can — love roe?" 

Her eyes did not droop at all under the passion- 
ate gaze of his, nor did any flush rise to her cheeks. 

"You* are mistaken,''^ she said, slowly. "I 
don't know thaC" 

"But vou iviU know it. Helen*'— he took 
both of the cold, slender hands into his eager 
gra^— " don't you know that you are everything 
to me? Don't you know that every gift of for- 
tune, every blessing of God, is wortluess to me 
without you — is worth something only in so far as 
you give it value? Helen, is It nothing to be 
raised to such a height as this— to be as neces- 
■arr even to one life as you are to minef 

"Yes," she answered, gently, and she made no 
motion to withdraw her nands; "it is a great 
deal." 

And, therefore. I think that after a while, as 



the perception of all this came to you, you (night, 
perhaps, tearn to love me. I should noUthink so 
if you lovod any one else; but— but I am sure yon 



do not." 

. " No," she answered, with the same ntimoved 
gravity : " I do not." 

" Ana since your heart is free, I think — ah I 
surely I should' have strength for such an effort 
as this 1— I think that I couU win H. Helen, mar 
I try?" 

" It is BO hopelois— it seems so useless," ssid 
Helen, in her evenly modolatod voice— voioe that 
bad never thrilled with an accent of passlOB. 
" My friend,. I love you weU onsngh to wish jo« 
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the best fate in the world— that of forgetting me/' 

•' But why V* 

*• Because 1 am a restless, dissatisfied woman, 
who could never make you happy. Don't you see 
. bow weary an I cynical 1 am growing, despite all 
' my efforts— how wearv of this great little world 
and all its empty frivolities ; how cynical and dis- 
trustful of all the paste and veneer that pass cur- 
rent for realitv ; the sham love, sham friendship, 
sham everythinfl^— except sham I Oh I how tired 
I am of it all !" she said, with a ring 6f infinite 
weariness in her voice; ''and how tired 1 am even 
of myself— myself, who seem to have neither 
heart nor soul worthy of the name ; only an 
infinite power of being disgusted V* 

" With me, Helen r 

"No!" cned she, with a sudden revulsion— a 
sudden tone of tenderness. *' When I doubt 
everything, I look at you, and learn to believe a 
little. You are so true, so frank, so worth v of all 
love, that heaven only knows why I don^t love 
you. I wonder sometimes if I have no heart like 
other women," she ended, with a short, auick sigh. 

** You have a heart, but it lias never been wak- 
ened," said he. ** Give me leave to try and see if 
I cannot break the spell you hare laid upon it— 
for, after all, 1 believe that your own ODstinate 
will is the only spell. You have been determined 
not to love bke other women." 

"You are wrong," she answered. "My life for 
years has been so lonely, that I would have given 
anything to love and be loved, like many women 
1 see around me. But I could not. You say the 
'. fauH was in myself— and it may be so. But I am 
not like other women — I have no capability for 
I makine an idol, and then worshiping it. I am too 
clear-sighted— X see too much.' There is none of 
ihe happy, unquestioning blindness of passion for 
me. Perhaps I am too old for it. Such a thin^ 
should come when one is very young, or else it 
will never come .at all. With me, I do not think 
it will ever come." 

"Yes, it wiH come." said he, resolutelv. "I 
am sure of that. As for you being too old — that 
is absurd." 

" I am twenty-four in years, and foi-ty-eight in 
experience. You know what my life has been ?" 

" Yes, 1 know. But trust me, Helen, only 
trust me, and fill this weariness shall bejut an 
end." "^ 

But Helen only shook her head, and smiled— in 
the same half-pathetic manner. In truth, her 
hesitation was not strange, for when a woman has 
reached her years — and bhe was right in saying 
that experience had almost doubled these years — 
with eyes undazzled by any gleam of passion, it 
is hord for Lo^e to place his bandage over them, 
hard for her to forget the dear-bought knowledge 
of many days, and learn to trust like apy school- 
girl to whom the world is Fairyland, and her first 
commonplace lover a hero of romance. As she 
had said, she was so weary! Life had begun 
much earlier with her than with most women, and 
had been singularly varied in scene and ex- 
perience. Her mother had diod in her childhood, 
and she had been the companion of her father in 
a series of dmless, purposeless wanderings over 
the whole of the civilized world. His wealth, 
which was great, had been a passport to society 
ererywhere ; and, young as she was, Helen had 
gone all over, known evenrbody, and seen 
everything, in simply exhaustfve degree. When 
he died, and bis daughter returned to America. 
all her relations bid eagerly for the distinction or 
"protecting" her; but Miss YsrUghn, who was 
tolerably independent, preferred protecting her- 
self, and spent much of her time with a favorite 
eousin in the citjr of X. Here she met Gordon 
Leigh, and here it was that he made the rash pro- 
mise recorded above. 



" No," she said, in answer, " it would not be st 
an end. I know myself better than you know me, 
better than yon ever will know me. Now, at least, 
I am passively content; but if I accepted you, I 
shoula'not be so. I should feel an obligation to 
love you, and 1 should be miserable if I did not 
succeed. If X did succeed, I might be still more 
miserable — who can tell? No, no; eveiy thing is 
best as it is." 

But, naturally enough, Gordon being very much 
in love, did not accept such an answer as final. 
This was in March. By the end of May *eyery- 
body was congratulating him upon his engage- 
ment to Miss vau«:hn— this engagement having 
become an accomplished fact. 

Among the most sincere of the congratulators 
was Arnold Randolph. 

" Every body canH be wrong, my dear feUow," 
he said, " aca everybody says you have found a 

Eearl be vend price. Of couree, I need not say 
ow glad I am tohearsjuch a good account of yon, 
or, rather, of the important person who is to be 
your alter effo.** 

"Thanks," said Leigh, shaking the hand which 
the other warmly extended. " Your congratula- 
tions would be bette.- worth having," he went on, 
"if you hadn't been so obstinate about ehutting 
yourself up this past season. If you had been in 
society, you would have met Miss Yaughn, and 
would, therefore, be able to bear testimony your- 
self to my extraordinary good fortune." 

" And to a broken heart, perhaps — who knows ?" 
returned the other. "I have heard that Miss 
Yaughn is very fascinating, and I can believe it, 
since she has worked the miracle of making you 
constant. By-the-by, somebody says you "ai*e 
going to Europe— is xt so ?" 

"Yes," answered Gordon, with something of a 
gjrimace. "My sister is in dreadful heaUU, uinl 
since her husband cannot take her abroad. 1 must, 
for abroad all the doctors declare that sne must 
1^, We sail the 1st of June." 

"And docs Miss Yaughn sail with you?" 

"Helen? Ob, no. She goes to spend ihe Sum- 
mer with some of her relations in Virginia; and, 
by-the-by, Arnold, if you make your usual Sum- 
mer rust'ication in the mountains, don't neglect to 
see her. She will spend a month at the White 
Sulphur; and I know you are fond of going 
there." 

" I think I shall cut that, too,'* said Arnold, 
upon whom the working fever was at that tiaie 
very strong, indeed. 

He did not cu it, however. When the burning 
heat of July came down upon the citv street;*, 
when animals died and men siokened under the 
fearful fflare^ when there was rest for the wenry 
neither oy night nor day, and when mental labor 
had become a thing almost impos -ibie even under 
the sternest pre^8are of necessity, then Eao- 
dolph's thoughts began to turn with wistful long- 
in|p toward those fair Yirffiuia valleys, and blue 
Yirginia mountains, which no one having once 
seen will ever fail to see again. And so it was 
that the first week < f Auffust found him at the 
far-famed " Greenbrier White Sulphur." 

He had entirely forjy;otten Gordon's having said 
that Mi.ss Yaughn might probably be there, until 
the fact was recalled to his mind on the morning 
following his arrival. Sauntering into the parlor 
after breakfast, and having been welconiea by a 
dozen or more people, he came to anchor nt last 
by the side of a pretty married lady who had been 
a belle of the preceding season. 

"And now, said he, after all due congratula- 
tions and compliments h.iii been paid, "tdl me 
sometbins of the 'stars.' Who U making a suo- 
eess, and who a failure? I fancy most of the 
usual hablttns are here. I siee a greal many fami- 
liar faces in all directions." 
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''Tea, a great mmnj, with tbe general sprinkling 
of newcomers/' answered she. *'A8 for the 
'stars'— wen, of course the regulation belles are 
in the field, and equally, of course, each one daimt 
to be the success of the season, or her admirers 
claim it for her, which amounts to the same thing. 
Then there are two or three new planets, or 
comets, or whaterer else you maj choose to call 
them, of uncommon lustro— "she ran over sereral 
camcs, endine with—'* and one who might be a 
mater belle than anj of them, if she chose to take 
tne trouble— I mean Miss Vaughn." 

*' Miss Vaushn \" said he, wUh a star^. '* What ! 
is she here? Oh, yes, 1 remember!" Then, 
eagerly : " Can you point her out to met Where 
is she?" 

** Dear me, what interest I" said his companion, 
laughing. ** Certainly I can point her out to you. 
Let me seel" An eyeglass was adjusted on a 
▼ery pretty nose, and a critical surrey of the 
room taken. "Yonder she is, Mr. Randolph — 
look ! The slender girl in black, standing by the 
door, drawing on her glorea, and talking to the 
man with a nose in the air." 

Mr. Kandolph looked at tbe person indicated, 
and saw- not very much, certainly. Helen Vaughn 
was not a woman to strike anyone at first sight- 
indeed, it is to be doubted whether the best Kind 
of beauty ever does. The charm of her face was 
far from being patent to erery careless obserrer 
who chanced to let his eye rest upon her. On the 
contrary, any one who wished to know it (any one 
who was able to appreciate the personal mag- 
netism in which it abounded), was forced to stuc^ 
it, to watch it, to master its little tricks of expres- 
sion and secret signs before its subtle loTchness 
could be appreciated ; but the fascination of this 

Eursuit alter knowledge was one which many a 
eautiful face might well hare bartered all its 
milk and roses to gain. 

Yet, even »t first sight, there was much to at- 
tract the eye ; there wa9 a stately grace, and an 
exquisite refinement, which were in themselres a 
seal of distinction ; and there was a sweetness 
about the lips when they smiled, a softness about 
the large dark eyes, which miffht well hare atoned 
for any defect or coloring. Still, with all the at- 
traction of the face, Randolph's first thought was 
one of surprise. He had fancied Gordon's choice 
some fair, dainty girl, not a pale, stately woman 
like this. 

** Do you think her handsome f asked Mrs. 
Traris, as her companion remained silent for 
some time. 

*' Handsome 1" he repeated. '* Tea, singularly 
handsome and disiinyuished-looking. I should 
also think rery attract ire." 

"Very attractire," said the lady. " but too proud 
—too cold. As I hare said, she might be the belle 
of the Springs if she chose (for, besides her fasci- 
nating qualities, she is a great heiress, you know) ; 
hut &e doesn't choose. There are certain ele- 
ments of p€>pularitr necessary for a belle, and 
these Miss Vaughn la too indolent or too proud 
to cultirate. If you want an introdnetion, Mt. 
Randolph, you had better say so at once, for J 
think she is preparing to go to walk." 

** I won't detain her," said Raudolph, who felt 
comfortable and indolent. "To-night will do rei^ 
well for my introduction." 

It was a case of retribntire iustice. perhaps, 
that at niffht he nad some difficnltr in finding the 
lady. Ho searched ballroom ana parior rainly 
for her. Finallr, she was diseoreredTwith a group 
en the piaiza, sitting a little apart firom the others, 
talUng to a gentleman, who rose, when Randolph 
was precentra, and obugingly drifted away. Ran- 
dolpn took the racant seat, and in the second's 
pause which ensued, could not help fiseling a little 
uncertain what tc aair. In truth, Mlas Vanghn's 



manner was rather discouraging to conrersational 
eflbrt She was leaning back, waiting for him to 
speak, and did not eren lift her eyes; her face 
was M>solutely immobile, her manner absolutelj 
indifferent. 

Now, women did not usually look in this 
manner when Arnold Randolph was presented to 
them, and he— a little am used and a uttle pnsdcd 
— wondered for a moment what form of addros 
would be most likely to rouse her. Surprised bj 
such unusual silence. Miss Vaughn at last looked 
up ; and. eren in the shadowy darkness, he felt % 
sort of {brill fkt>m those wonderful eyes of hers. 

" I think I hare hea^ rour name before, Mr. 
Randolph," she said, breaking tbe silenoe. " Are 
you not a friend— a rery imrticular fHend— of 
Gordon Leigh'sf" 

" I was just asking myself if I might rentore 
to adranoe that claim upon your regard," an- 
swered he, taking adrantage of the excuse thus 
afforded his hesitation. "I am glad you hare 
anticipated me. Gordon and mrsdtf hare always 
been rery intimate friends, and I always rejmce 
at his good fortune as if it were my own." 

"Mar I renture to take that as a nersonal com- 
pliment?" asked she, smiling. " Mar I hope that 
yon regard me in the light of a good fortune to 
Mr. L^hr' 

"Who could rmrd yon otherwise t" said bcL 
with rery erident sincerity. " I congratulated 
Gordon when I saw him last," he went on; 
" won't you let me congratulate ron now t I hare 
known him so long and so well, that I feel as if do 
one had a better right to tell yon what a rery good 
fellow, what a true-hearted gentleman, you bare 
won." 

"Thank you," said she, gratefoUy. "It it 
kind of you to speak so warmer; and, of course, 
1 am rery happy to hear it. Now that Gordon is 
away, I think 1 appreciate him better than when 
he was with me,'' she added. 

"Doesn't absence always here that effect f 
asked Randolph, smiling, yet wondering what 
manner of woman this wi|s, who spoke of her 
lorer as if he had been her brother or nerpet dog^ 
without the least shade of hesitstioB. 

" Does itf asked Helen. " I don't know, for, 
really, my experience is rery limited. I nerer 
parted from any one I cared for before. I feared, 
nowerer, that absence might make me forget, or. 
at least, alter me somewhat. I am glad to Una 
that it does not*; that I care as much for Gordon 
— perhaps, indeed, a little more— than when he 
was with me." 

" What is the mlef he asked, amused and 
pleased by her frankness. " Isn't there a mle for 
ererything, and doesn't it sar in this instance 
that absence strengthens a real passion, and onlj 
weakens a false one?" 

" Then, abeence might be used with adrantage 
as a test for lore?" 

"Judging from my own experience, I should 
certainly say so. A sea-royage would cure many 
a ferer-flt which is suffered to run a soccessfDl 
course at home. If 1 were a legislator," pursued 
he, grarely, " I would make an absence of six 
months absolutely necessarr between all people 
who had the temeritr to think of binding tlH»n- 
selres together for life." 

Helen laughed. 

"Don't think me impertinent," she said, "but 
I can't help wondering if you erer found the 
remedy eflicacious in your own case." 

" It sared me onoe,^ he answered. " I shudder 
to think what sort of a Renedict I should be at 
this moment, if Proridence had not interfered in 
my behalf, and if 1 had not been sent in a pro- 
foundly miserable condition to find forgctfulness 
on the other side of the i^obe." 

"Ton make me uneasy," said she, smiline. 
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** Boppose Gordon ibould find the same fountain 
of Letne in the ooone of his traTelst" 

'* I will answer for Gordon/' said her eom- 
panion, smiling, also. " I bare nerer seen any 
one more aKre to the sense of his own good for- 
tune than he, when I saw him last." 

"Foot fellow 1" said Miss Vaughn, as if she 
were thinking aload. Indeed, it was erident that 
the words escaped her nnoonscionslT. for she 
started and colored a moment later. ^' But how 
aboot yourself f* she went on, hastily. *' Do you 
mean to try your prescription of absence orer 
again, when next you fall in love V* ^ 

** DoeM a man go on falling in lore ad ^f^^fM- 
t^mt* asked he, with a laugh. "I trust my 
days of sentimeot are Ions since over ; but, then, 
I am a philosopher, and I make no rash resolu- 
tions. We know what we are, but no man is wise 
enough to know what be may be." 

** That is my philosophy, also," she said. ** It 
is a species of fatalism, people tell me; but, at 
least, it is, or seems to be, thrust upon us after 
we have lived long enough to know the world. I 
wonder if ignorance i$ bliss!" she went on, 
abruptly. '"For my part, I prefer the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. 1 would rather suffer with my 
eyes open, than be happv with them shot. Like 
Eve, I would fVeely purchase the knowledge of 
ffood and evil, even at the price of expulsion from 
Paradise. Don't look so Aiocked, Mr. Randolph* 
My heterodox ideas canH matter, yon know, tor 
it was only Eve who had her choice. The rest of 
us take what is given, and try to be content." 

This conversation served to break the ice be- 
tween these two. They did not talk very long, 
for it was late when Randolph was presented, and 
Miss Vaughn's party soon retired. Bat when they 
met next morning, it was with the feeling and 
bearing of old fnends. In fact, Gordon Leigb 
was a strong link between them — he had talked 
so often of Helen to Randolph, and of Randolph 
to Hden, that they could not feel strange or new to 
each other. Their very loyalty to him was the first 
attraction which drew them together— the know- 
ledge of each other which they had derived from 
him, the first means of making them more than 
acQoaintances. 

Soon, however, they beaan to find how much 
more toan this, now much more than Gordon's 
love and friendship, they owned in common. 
Thoughts, feelings, sjrmpathies, tastes— was it 
only the glamour of imagination, or did they, 
dunng those golden Summer days, find that they 
•wned all these, and more besides ? 

Circumstance seemed to take pleasure in throw- 



ing them together. 
Miss " • 



Vaughn seldom danced, and Randolph, 
like most sensible and not very young men, dis- 
liked the amusement; so, there were the long 
evenings for conversation, which ranged over 
every imaginable topic, and in which each felt 
that entire absence of restraint, that entire sense 
of congenialitT, which is the greatest pleasure 
that earth— not rich in pleasures— can afford. 

"Something which differs, in order to corre- 
spond," was Coleridge's definition of the word 
''^counterpart," and it is a quotation most aptly 
suggested, when attempting to describe these two. 
Their minds and characters were essentially dif- 
ferent; but it was a harmonious difference— a 
difference that corresponded — a difference in 
which there was not one harsh note or jarring 
chord. 

And to each there was a singular fascination in 
the other. Reasons sufficient — reasons amply 
logical and metaphysical— could be nven to ac- 
couat for this fascination ; but, after SUf are these 
reaaons a whit more satisfactory or a whit more 
necessary than the old statement that they looked 
Into each other's eyes, and there found lovet 



For that word must be written sooner or later, 
and why not at once t As has been often the case 
before, too great security, instead of being the 
best, proved the worst possible safeguard against 
that fatal passion which came to them, as it comes 
to many of earth's luckless children, too late. 
Yet, it is astonishine with what ease self-decep- 
tion can be practiced, how readily the eyes can 
be blinded, how resolutely the mind can be closed 
against even the faintest glimmer of an unwel- 
come truth. 

All throng^ those August days, neither flelen 
nor Randolph indulged much in self-analysis. It 
wss enough for them that everything breathed an 
aroma of eDchantment— that earth, air and »ky 
were lapsed into a golden charm m which they 
walked as much alone as Adam and Eve in that 
first Psradise of our race. 

Helen's rash desire had been granted, the fhiit 
of the tree of knowledge was bers, the ignorance 
that had been in a measure passive bliss was for 
ever dissipated, and the day was not far distant 
when, like Eve, she would stand face to face with 
the flaming sword which would warn her for ever 
from Uie Eden where she had lingered. 

Did she ever pause to think t It is doubtful. 
When people are in a whiri of feeling, they rarely 
find time ror sober thought. IndeM, something 
of the happy unconsciousness of a girl's first pas- 
sion had come to this weary woman of the worid. 
She did not ask herself from whence came the 
sunshine which made earth so lovely with its di- 
vine glory, she only basked in it with a fbllness of 
enjoyment which comes but once in life, and 
thonght, like one of the old Attic Epicureans, 
" Let what will come to-morrow— to-day I am 
happy I" 

As for Randolph, it may be supposed he knew 1 
a little better where he was drifting : but this, at 
least, can be said for him : he feared notbioff for ' 
Helen— arffuing justly, yet, as it chanced, From 
false premises, that the woman who loved Gordon 
Leigh could never find anything to love in a man 
so unlike Leigh as himself— and with regard to 
this self, he was reckless. 

'' You will pay in keen suffbring for every hour 
of dear-bought happiness," common sense said ; 
but the man laughed common sense to worn. 
He, too, for the 3me, was what Brownioff calls 
*< deified;" he, too, stood face to face with good 
and evil ; and he, too, made his choice. 

'* To be wise and love, exceeds man's strength," 
said he of the golden tongue, three hundred years 
ago ; and the tide of human passion has not waxed 
less impetuous since Shakespeare's day. It still 
exceeds man's strength to remember wisdom 
when this sweet, fierce fever fills his veins, when 
this divine follv intoxicates his brain ; it some- 
times exceeds it even to remember honor, and 
so, Randolph was, perhsps, more to be pitied than 
blamed, as days glided by, and he still tarried in 
the magic Paradise that had opened for him out 
of the rugged earth. 

The avMUcening was near at hand, however, and 
before long it came— rudely enough, as most 
awakenings do come. ' 

One day a party was formed to ascend a certain 
famous mountain near the Springs, and of this 
party Miss Vaughn was one. Katurally, Randolph 
washer companion, and naturally, abo, they hn- 
gered somewhat behind the others, when the de- 
scent began. 

The m^'ority of the party had been hurried 
fh>m the summit sooner than they intended, by 
the impatience of one or two ladies, with regard 
to their evening toilets. 

** We shaU have no time to dress for the ball, 
if we do not go back," they said ; and to such 
unanswerable loffic there was no reply. 

The people who came to see the sunset meekly 
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wont bftok without wilnes^ins tlvit phenomenoo, 
and only Helen and Randolph remaiDed. 

♦• You don't care fbr the ball," be said. " Let 
as- BUY. It was hardly worth while to have 
made the ascent, if we are to turn and go back 
now." 

'*No, i don't care for the ball/' she answered. 
** Let as stay, by all means." 

^'o they staid. 

The gay voices and laughter of the homeward- 
bound party floated back now and then, as they 
wound alone tiie road below them, but soon the 
last faint cMeaoe had ceased to wake the echoes, 
and they had all the great calm of nature to 
themselres. 

What a calm it was, there are no words to tell t 
Surely if there ever is a moment when we leare 
the petty things of earth behind us, when we 
mount into a purer realm of feeling, and a higher 
range of thought, it is when we stand on some 
grand mountain crcHt, with the fresh, cool air 
coming like an elixir of vitality to our brows, the 
world and the beauty thereof spread below our 
feet, the i npressive silence of the mountains 
around us, and the boandless ocean of ether 
above our heads. 

Earth seems so distant— heaven so near! If the 
thoughts which throng upon us at such a time 
could only find expression in words, we might be 
poets, or, 'better yet, divinely inspii^sd oracles of 
that abid ng reverence, aod tender iove of nature, 
which leads slowly, perhaps, but surely, to the 
love of God. 

After they had agreed to remain, neither Helen 
nor Randolph spoke for some time. They were 
standing siue by side on the verge of the moun- 
tain, and so watched in silence the panorama 
before them — the green valleys far below, the 
mountain-range stretching away on either tide, 
until the more dbtant peaks were wrapped in 
blue haze, the sun sinking to his rest in a bed of 
glory, the whole majestic grandeur of a scene in 
which man had not left one trace of his invad- 
ing presence I At last Randolph spoke -^ quite 
abruptly. 

**Do you remember a poem of Owen Mere- 
dith's, called 'A Quiet Moment'? I am not 
partial to poetry in general, nor to that poet in 
particular: but someoow tho^ lines lingered in 
my meaM>ry, and were recalled to me by this" — 
his hand imttcated the boundless weaUh of beauty 
spread beneath them — ''and still more by your 
attitude as you stand there now." 

*'I don't remember the poem," she answered, 
without removing her eyes from the glowing 
western sky. ** I never shared the general fancy 
for Owen Meredith— perhaps because he ia so 
very sentimental — but these lines must be good 
if you remember them. Can't you repeat a verse 
or two?" 

"loantrv." 

And so be began the poem of which he had 
spoken — certainly one or the most simple aod 
umUlected etlorts of a poet whose greatest fault is 
his affeotation — and as he proceeded, his voice, 
despite himself, made the story his own — tinged 
with the hues of his own passion that scene which 
is painted with an almost pre-Raphnelito fidelity. 
of detail. To quote, as he did, in eirtenso, would 
be impossible, and perba)»ft nn necessary ; but it is 
safe to sav that few thinif^ have ever suited an 
occasion loreign to that for which it was intended, 
better than these lines of the En«;li* h poet suited 
the two unconscious actors, and the grand frame- 
work of nature, around them, on that Virginia 
mountain. The subdued coloring, the re- 
strained pasMon, which throbs like an undertone 
throughout the whole, the exquisite pathos, the 
spirit so recklessly, yet so quietly defiant of fate, 
teamed to Randblpn at the voice of his own 



heart. The snn had lonflr tiaee gono» the clonde 
were fading, and the vau of twifigfat was begin- 
ning to steal over the scene when he repeated the 
last \ 



**6o, while jou stand, a tngtie form. 
With ttkfti cloee shawl aromd you drawn* 

And Eve's laH ardors ftding warm 
Adown the mountain lawn» 

** 'Tls sweet although we part to-morrow» 
And ne'er the same shall meet again, 

A whUe from old, babitn 1 sorrow 
To eeaee ; to cease fkom paan — 

*< To fed that, ages past, the soul 
fistb lived— and sffes hence will liver 

And taste, in hours uke fids, the whole 
Of all Ine years can give. 

" Then, Lady, jet one moc^eot stay, 
Wh.le your sweet face makes all " 

For, ah, the obarm will pass away, 
Before again we meetl" 

He did not know how ronoh passion had filled 
his voice as he uttered these words— words of an- 
other, yet, for the moment, as much his own at 
tf no other had ever spoken them— until he taw 
Uiat Helen had grown very pale, and that the 
hand which held a Ugfat scarf around her was 
trembling; visibly. The sight of her agitntioo 
seemed in a moment to give him strength with 
which to fight his own. This was more eikMy, 
since there had come to him no new revelation of 
his own leeliugs. He knew the worst that could 
be known ; but not to Helen. A strange, new 
fear — a strange, wild instinct was knocking at her 
heart, and he taw plainly that he had ttar^ed her 
too soon. So he tried, with a moderate d^rree of 
success, to speak tightly. 

*' That scene was painted for Switserland," be 
said. '* Is it not strange how appropriate it it to* 
this ? No single touch b ont of harmony, tare,, 
perhaps, the 'village snires upthrust' nom a 
plain which 1 do not thiaK woula be improved by 
their introduotion." 

Partly hit manner, partly the pride whiofa is 
ever a wootan's best ally, quieted her. Et almott 
tfaougbi he had been mittaken — that he had fan- 
cied an agitation which did not exist, when ^be 
tamed her face from the sunset^ and looked at 
him with her ntnal sweet smile and half-patbetic- 
gaxe. 

" Yet, it it very appropriate," the said. 
"Thank yoa, for having repeated it to well— I 
did not now you were suoh a sood elocutiomtt 
SwiUerland !" she repeated, halfmusinelv ; "that 
is where Gordon is now — when I heard from him 
last, he was in a fever of anticipation about the 
accent of Mont Blanc. Will it repay hSm as ranch 
as our more moderate ascent has repaid ua, do- 
you think r' 

"I ilon't know," taid Randolph, in a oon- 
strained voiee. 

Human nature la only human nature, after all ; 
and at that moment such a fieroe, sudden iea- 
lousv-^such an overpowering hatred flamed up in 
his neart against Gordon, that unconsciously he 
oKneihed his hands together, as, from the mere 
brute instinct, he would have liked to clinch them 
on the throat of hij innocent rival tar away. He 
strunled for a moment ; then the leash in which 
he held himself gave way, and the tide of pase«ion 
broke forth. 

" Why need you mention Aim f" he cried, bit- 
terly. •* Why could you not let me enjoy one 
hour in bappv forgetfulness of his existence?" 
Then, wistfully, "We are so much alone— the 
world seems so distant. Can you not forgive me 
for saying what I must forget to-morrow — ^that 1 
love you — love you as, God knows, I never 
thought to love any woman, or, having loved her 
so, to feel that it Is in vain r' 
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Sheer amaxeinent ilnt^ tbeo a wild, sodden rap- 
Inre^a rapture tbat iboogbl nothing, taked no- 
thing, cared nothing for the future— came orer 
Helen's son'. Of course, we all know what she 
should hare done. Of oonree, we all agree that 
she ought to have taken refuge in ou-n^^ dig- 
nitr, to hare remembered how solemnly she was 
hoand to another man, and to hare asked this 
man if be knew that his words of lore were sim- 
ply words of insult to his friend's betrothed. But 
now easy it is to say what should be done^how 
hard son.etimes to do it I To lips that had thirsted 
lonff, a draught of lore's dirine ehzir was pressed, 
and let him w ho has never yielded to temptation 
wonder that they could not turn away. Yet, 
Helen was well trai:&ed in self-control, she drew 
one deep breath, and quirered from hetd to foot, 
but that was all. Randolph, watching her, saw 
no other siffu of emotion, and, after waiting for 
some time, he spoke, almost humbly : 

" Won't you give me one word. Miss Vaughn? 
Hare I offended you so rery deeply? Ah, it you 
only knew— if you could only tell what a fight it 
has been before this fit of utter madness orertook 
me, I think — I almcst think you might- forgtre 
me." 

** No," said Helen, and although she kept her 
faee steadily turned fVom him, be heard the pas- 
sionate quiver running through ber roice — ''no, 
I will oerer fbrgive you! It was unworthy of 
you to keep me here to bear this ! It Is unworthy 
of Gordon^s friend to forset Gordon's claim upon 
me 1 You are not what rtbougbt you," said she, 
suddenly facing round upon Dim with flooding; 
eyes ; ** and for this last bitter disappointment in 
human nature^ I— 1 will never forgire you 1" 

Randolph bit bis lip almost savagely. The man 
who lores is blind : and these sifrnificnnt tones 
told him nothing. He made one Quick step to ber 
side, and seized almost roughly the band she ex- 
tended to keep him back. 

'* You know I did not keep jrou here to listen 
to the story of my folly," he said. ** You know, 
or you ought to knew, that I never meant for you 
to near it as long as we two lired ^ (or, how could 
i renture to hope that it would interest Gordon 
Leiffh's future wife? But flesh and blood are 
weak, and for once mine escaped control. Do I 
need to tell you that it shall never do so again ? 
Do 1 need to tell you that vour disappointment in 
me can matter nothing either to you or me, since, 
after to-nicht. I shall never see your face again ? 
But, oh, Helen—" his roice all in a moment 
changed- from anger to teudemess — ** the man 
whom rou are to marry will never lore you as 1 
do, and the bitterness with roe lies in thinking 
that, if I had met you a little earlier, you might 
hare been mine, instead of bi^." 

** Vou hare no rivbt to say i«o," she answered, 
haughtily, drawing ner hand from his grasp. 

But as he released it, . omething seemed to rise 
in her throat and choke her— a wild torrent of 
lore and longing rushed over ber. Was it for 
ikit that she bad boine all the years of weariness 
and waiting, only that, when the golden gift of 
life oaro'e at hist, her bauds should be fettered 
fh>m accepting it — onlr that she might dumbly 
watch it pass trom her for ever, leaving one blank 
expanse of gray and hopelesft misery behind? 

Once again it must be said that human nature 
is only human nature, and that saints and heroe? 
— common enough in norels— are sadly uncom- 
mon in real life. Unconsciously she uttered a 
cry, a yearning, pitiful cry, and held out her 
hands imploringly. 

'* Arnold," she said, with a gasp, " 1 cannot 
bear this! Ha\e pity on me-liolp me against 
mrself 1" 

His answer was to take the slight, swaying form 
into his arms. For a minute, nothing was said. 



The worid was not only distant but fofgattiB. 
In that one moment they seemea to take up 1km 
whole of Ufe, and lire it ; the whole of lore, and 
utter it — albeit without words. One such moment 
is enough to transfigure a lifetime ! One such 
moment is enooffh to make us grateful for the 
wert burden of life itself! 

The next morning Helen did not appear at 
breakfast, and to the anxioos inquiries of rariouo 
friends, her chaperon replied that she was aufler- 
ing from a serere headache, but would probaUy 
make her appearauoe during the day. 

Randolph receired this infbrmation in common 
with others ; but. sharing in tbst rooted distrust 
of women's headaches which Mr. Charies Reade 
declares to be a masculine peculiarity, he dfd not 
rest content with it. On the contrary, he aeat 
(^uite a formidable better to Miss Vaughn, receir- 
iufl^ in reply a note of three lines. 

In consequence of these three lines, he Foon 
took his way to the cottage of the young lady. 
She must hare been looking for him, for, whtm 
he ascended the steps, she i:>sued, ready equipped 
(or walking, from the door. Only a few worda 
were exchanged, and then they took their way 
toward the woods. Aroiding the regulation 
walks, where such a thing as priracy is impossi- 
ble, they crossed a bill, and, before long, tound 
themselres in a sufiiciently lonely and rery beau* 
tiful dell. Here Helen paused. 

** I think I will sit down," she said. " 1 do not 
feel rery strong, and what I bare to say n«ight m 
well be said at once." 

With the aid of a shawl which be carried, Ran- 
dolph ai ranged a seat for her. and then looked 
witn wistful tenderness into tne pale face from 
which she threw back her rail. 

"You hare suff*ered— you are suffering," he 
said. "Oh, my lore! why cannot you trust 
ererytbing to me. and rest content that I will do 
the best for you ? ' 

" How can you ask me !" she answered, sadlr. 
" It is like a man to do so ; and yet, what would 
even rou think of me, if I suflered nothing in 
.considering what I hare done— what I must dot 
Ob, Arnold—" her roice had a ring of abeoloto 
anguish in it— "I nerer thouffbt to act such a 
pitiful part — I never thought 'o sink low enough 
to play fast-and-loose with my own honor aoo a 
man's honest love,, like this. I hare spent Hio 
night in trying to see what I should do/' she west 
on, wearily, *^and I cannot see yet. Ererytbing 
is dark tome." 

" Ererrthiog dark to you ?" he repeated, and 
his tone nad something of astonished raproach in 
it. ** You can say that, Helen, to me ? Then, in- 
deed, yon must hare mistaken rour own heart— 
then, indeed, the lore of which you spoke up 
there—" he glanced at the grand mountain, look- 
ing serenely down upon them — " must hare been 
fanor, and not truth." 

" I don't deserve this," said Helen, and her 
roice quirered a little despite herself. " You — 

?rou for whom I hare broken faith— yon uo fbe 
ast person in the world who should reproaOb me 
for feeling acutely what I bare done." 

" But this is folly !" said be, almost ateraAy. 
" You are making yourself wretched orer a mere 
chimera of conscience. Lacking patience to wiit, 
and strength to trust, do we not all make mis- 
takes? But earth would be hell, indeed, if ve 
were forced to abide by them." 

She answered nothing. Her hands were tifjhliy 
clasped together in her lap, ber eres gaaed far 
away into the distarce, and ber delicate tips bad 
a certain set look about them which Randolpb did 
not quite understand. 

"Tell me," he went on, more earnestly, ^aro 
you willing to wreck your own life and mine that 
l^ordon may be made half-way happy ? Remom- 
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ber. there eoold be no real heppinese for him 
with ft women who did not love bim ; end in epite 
of your utmoet ellbrte, the ected lie would be de* 
tecUMi." 

8Ue heard him motelj, perfectlj eonacioaa that 
he spoke the troth, that the etood, indeed, be- 
tweea two alteroatived, either of which was fatal 
to that proud seaie oi honor which she had cher- 
labed until it had grown into a paesiun. 

** Why do you remind me Oi tbisY" sheened, 
after a while, with sudden vehemence. *'l see 
it—l ieel it I Vou dou't kuow what h bitter thing 
it is to lorfeit sell-respect !" she went on, looking 
at him with a pathos which touched his heart. 
** Last uigUt 1 was madly happy - until you let(^ 
me ! Theu 1 began to luiuk, and if you could 
imagine one-huuuredth part of what i suflered, 
you would pity uisiead oi blaming me." 

** btuiiie you I" he said. ** i have iK>t blamed 
you— 1 could not, if 1 tried. But» after all, what 
nave you doue? Only made a mistake, wkiich 
men and womeu make every day, and from which 
they retreat without iucurnug a shade of that re- 
proach which the world is quick euough to cost on 
a dishonorable acUou." 



** Bni it waa a mistake whioh aeanely merited 
the name," she said, with almost feverish impa- 
tience. ** 1 knew I did not love Gordon aa 1 had 
dr%»amed of loving, and one day hoped to love; 
but I waa weary ot waiting for what never came, 
and so— I took him. I told him that 1 oould no. 
promise him excessive aftiection, but that I wuU. 
promise him—" no words can describe the pas- 
Biouate pain of her voice here — **a faith which 
should never tail, a oonstancy which should never 
falter. And now " 

** You have learned how rash it waa to make 
snch a promuie to a man whom yon did not 
love." 

**liut should I not abide by it— all the more 
becatuie I did not even fancy myself in love with 
him 7 Arnold, decide for me— I cannot deoide for 
myself. Uemember, yoo are his friend, and try- 
try not to think, even of me. Look at the matter 
iiupartially, and tell me what 1 must do.** 

11 did not cost Kaodnlph many minntcs of 
reflection to tell her. HoUliug her fragile hands 
iu his eager grasp, he auswertd with firm yet 
passionate decision : 

** Vou must come to me. And in saying this, I 
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speak from no prompting of selfiflbnesB, but from 
insight, which fore has giren me into yonr nature. 
Borne women — ^manv women— might bear the life 
to which yon would sentence yourself, but you 
could not. I do not believe you could have home 
it, if von had never met me. I believe you over- 
rated your stren^irth when you agreed to bear it. 
I put myself entirely aside when I say that you 
must come to me. I understand you thoroughly ; 
I appreciate you as much as any man ever could 
appreciate jou ; 1 love you as no man ever did or 
ever will love you, and, then —you love me. These 
arguments are unanswerable* and so I repeat— 
you must break a faith which could only oe an 
acted fialsehood.*' 

She could not gainsay him, she could not 
refute a single word he had uttered^ and so — 
although her head drooped forward with a burst 
of tears— be knew that the battle was fought and 
won. 

Havinfl; surrendered judgment into Randolph's 
haodp, Helen was not a woman to fight against 
the decision given ; and for a day— one sine.e day 
-she was thoroughly, vet leverishly nappy. 
Afterward, in looking oaek, it seemed to her as if 
it must have been a day of Paradise, althouc^h the 
sharp stinir of conscience marred the perfection 
rf its golden trance. And then, some instinct 
was upon her that it could not la.st. As children 
often say, and as children of an older growth 



often feel, it was "too good to be true "—it was 
far, far too bright not to end soon, and leave life 
darker than before. She felt this with a pervers- 
ity which reason could not dissipate, and which 
events soon justified. 

It was the next morning that the blow fell. 
Having agreed to walk with Randolph, she was 
waiting for him in the parlor after breakfast, and 
as she waited, chanced in very idleness to ti^e up 
a paper, which lay on the table near her. Glanc- 
ing absently down the crowded columns, the 
words "Mont Blanc" and "accident,*' coupled 
together, arrested her attention. 

There was no one at hand to warn- no one to 
break the truth mercifully. In such a scene cs 
this, and at such a moment, she read, with breath- 
less and half-incredulous horror, an account of 
one of the annual accidents which occur on Mont 
Blanc. A rope had broken at the most perilous 
part of the perilous ascent, and several of the 
tourists, with one of the guides, had bees dashed 
to death on the glaciers far below. The names of 
these tourists were given ; three were from Eng- 
land, and one was from America. The name of 
the latter was Gordon Leigh. 

When Helen looked up, speechless with horror, 
she saw Randolph approaching her; and one 
glance at his face was enough to ratify all that 
she had read. He, on his part, saw that he came 
too late— that the truth was already known— so 
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he odIy stepped to her side, and drew her hand 
under his arm. 

** Come," he taid, gently, ** I will take you to 
your cottage." 

She a»ked no qnestions, but quietly went with 
him. Once in the open air, however, she paused. 

'* Is there no doubt of itr' she asked, in aToice 
which he could soarcely recognize as her own. 
** Is it certaioljr true V* 

** I cannot giTC you false hope," he answered, 
sadly. ** 1 tear it is true." 

Not another word was uttered. Comfort her in 
this, as he would have comfoited her in an^-thing 
else, Randolph could not; and she, on her side, 
seemed to snrink irom him. So, leaving her in 
the hands of the pitying triends, who had, br 
this time, heard the i e vs, he turned from the cot- 
tafl«, and went back to the hotel. 

When he reached the office, he found a telegram 
awaiting him — a cable telegram, as a single glance 
assured him. With one wild throb of hope and 
anxietv, ho tore it open, and this was what he 
read, (laled Chamonnix : 

''Reassure Helen with regard to my safety. 
Tell her 1 am alive, but break the news gently 
that 1 am crippled for life. Come for me, if rou 
can. I am helpless. Gosdok Lbiqh.'^' 

Will any one think the worse of Randolph and 
of his friendship for Gordon Leigh, that when he 
read thpse words, he buried bis face in bis hands, 
and grouned aloud ? He bad said ** Thank God !" 
as eagerly aud passionately as if there had been 
DO cause of rivalry between himself and that dis- 
tant rriend when he read the words, *' Tell her I 
am alive:" but the fatal "I am crippled for life," 
came to aim like a mortal blow. 

It may be forgiven that, at such a moment, he 
had scarcely a thought for Gordon— that be 
thought only of the happiness which was escaping 
f^rofn his own grasp. He knew Helen so well, that 
he felt at once what her resolution would be; and 
he felt also that it wou'd be a resolution against 
which he might flgl t ranly. 

Deeply grounded in her nature was that power 
of self-sacrifice which women possess far more 
than men, and which, with her, had always needed 
only the occasion to assert itself. Instinctively 
Randolph felt that here was the occasion, and 
when at last he rose to seek her. Gordon himself 
was not saying farewell to the brightness of life 
more mournfmly than he. 

The interview which ensued was one that 
neither of them ever forgot to their dyitrg day. 
As Randolph bad feared, Helen took the decision 
of her life into her own hands, and paid, with a 
firmness which he felt to be unalterable, that her 
duty was to him to whom she was betrothed. 

**I might have nerved myself to tell him ih& 
truth wbeu he was full of health and strength, 
with the world all before bino^" she said; ** bat I 
can never do it now. Would I ever know a happy 
moment again if I left him at such a time as this, 
to live my own life, and be happy with you?" 

" I see you think nothing of me^" said Ran- 
dolph, bitterly. '* Am I to oe sacrificed to this 
folly? Is my life to be wrecked only that you 
may make yourself miserable with him ?" 

"Sacrifice you !" she lepeated, with a quiver of 
unutterable sadness in her voice. " It seems to 
me that of the two, mv life will be the most 
dreary— that I shall be the least likely to forget 
what it will only be pain to remember. Do you 
think it costs me nothing to ir ake this resolution? 
Do you know me so little as that? Oh! surely 
you feel that I am right ! Surely even you would 
cease to loye or respect a woman who could for- 
sake in his hour of bitter extremity the man 
whose only fault was the fault of having loyod her 
too deeply, and trusted her too well !" 



*' You are wrong— utterly and morbidly wrong I** 
was all that he could say- sure in his inmost 
heart that she was right, yet sore and wiathfoL ss 
a man cannot fail to Be over the loss of that which 
to him emb( dies the whole meaning of life. 

She shook her head. 

"You do not think so." s^ie said. *«No, 
Arnold ; the fever is over, and, thank God I n j 
eves are clear enough to see what moat be done — 
thank God ! I have strength enough to do it. I 
have made my mistake— a life's mistake— and 1 
must abide by it. Yet, oh! love 



were on his shoulder now, and her soft eyes raised 
to his — *' I do not think it can wrong poor Gordon 
to tell you just once more how dearly I loye yo«, 
and how much — how yery much— your love has 
been to me." 

With a sort of dry sob, he caught her in his 
arms. There was so uttle of love's rapture in thb 
last sorrowful embrace, that even Gordon, as she 
had said, was scarcely wronged by it— Oordoo, 
lying then in bitter pain, far away among the 
Swiss mountains, and uttering Helen's name, ss 
if his voice could summon her. 

Ah I it is all a fiction that hearts ever brcsk. 
Who has not survived some paiiing tiiat seemed 
to rend the yery soul asunder, and to whiofa, look- 
ing back> we smile sadly and think, " I can live 
through anything, since I lived through that " I 

Fortune for once, however, was kind to Helen. 
Peeling her form grow heavy on his arm, Ran- 
dolph looked in the pale face, and saw (hat she 
had fainted. Lajring her gently down, he left one 
last passionate kiss on the sweet lips, and then 
went forth— to see her face never more ! 

Gordon Leigh was brought home, and althonch 
the accident on -Mont Blanp had made him a crip- 
ple for life, people did not wonder that Miss 
Vaughn kept her engagement with him. Indeed^ 
scores of sentimental voung ladies would hare 
liked nothing better than to take the place of 
comforter to the handsome and interesting yoi^iic 
invalid, over whom society went wtld: and his 
wife's exceeding devotion to him seemea oolj the 
most natural and fitting thin^p in the world 
Whether or not she found happiness in this dero 
tion, there was no one near enough tliat haugfatj 
heart to ask ; but it is not often that dnty, patient- 
ly and steadily fulfilled, does not bring its own re- 
ward, in peace at least— and of one thing we may 
be sure, whether her life be lon^ or short, tbie 

great mistake of it is one for which Helen Leigh 
as striven nobly to atone, and which at last rosy 
prove (since life was not siyen us for happiness 
alone) no mistake, after sll, when viewed in the 
clear light of eternity. 

Arnold Randolph left X. immediately after he 
brought Gordon back there. Plausible excuse 
for this step was not wanting. 

" There is said to be a good field for an ambi- 
tious lawyer in Texa.<i," he said. 

And so to those "happy hunting-grounds" he 
went. Whatever of future love his hfe may hold, 
it is scarcely probable that he will ever cease to 
feel that— 

** Tis somewhat to have known, albeit tn yain. 
One womtiu in tbls 'srrrowfol, bad earth, 
Whose very loss can yet bequeath to pain 
New fUih hi yraiiW* 



Women of Bombay- 

iN'^rivate, the native treats the female memters 
of his family with as much regard, kindness, af- 
fection and respect, as son, father, husbancC as 
the men of any country, but jn public disregard 
them entirely, as a matter of custom and eti- 
quette. 1 have seen women stumbling in ond out 
of ferryboats, in danger and discomfort^ while 
their companions strolled quietly forward, with- 
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out eren turning to glance ti how matters were. 
I hare seen men riaing joarners, and women 
tmdffing behind tbem ; men smoking, women 
grinding the com ; a Belooohee girl holding the 
itirmps for her lorer, as be mounted for a foray : 
a K^jjuok wife pitching her husband's tent of 
black goat's skin. Such things are common, 
create no surprise, elicit no remark ; but the re- 
Terse of the picture was altogether so new, so un- 
expected, thai when 1 one day saw a man of rank 
sheltering a native woman with an umbrella, mj 
start of surprise at the noreltj of the action was 
Tery great. 

1 met thewpqaan often afterward : for she was 
a neighbor, and accustomed to stroll toward the 
Bombay sands for air and' exercise. She smiled 
when we met. and her dress being rather peculiar, 
as she was a Madrassee, I took a sketch of her one 
afternoon, in her pretty violet-colored silk saree, 
while she was good-humoredlr nursing and play- 
ins with a little rosy English oabr, that the ayah 
hM brought down for toe benefit also of a f^esh 
■ea-breeze. 

These 'san^ on fine evenings, are a favorite 
resort of the Hindoo women in we n Jgbborhood, 
who walk down with their servants and children 
to enjoy the cool refreshment ; leaving their deli- 
eate little footprints on the damp sands, to the 
envy of all the fema!e shoe-wearers who mav be 
preeent — ^for Cinderella's slipner would soon have 
found a wearer, had the tnal been made on Ori- 
ental beauties. The bright, clear colors of their 
•arees. too, are admirable ; and the elossv braids 
of their fine hair, decorated with rich gold orna- 
ments, or fhigrant blossoms; and the figures of 
the younger women are so slight, graceful and 
elastic, so much like those we see cut on the ca- 
meos of old Rome, or on the fresco-painted wall 
of beautiful Pompeii— and the saree, stirred by 
the evening breeze, floats in such graceful ret^em- 
blance to the draperies with whicn the ancients 
loved to adorn ioeir nymphs and graces, that 
when the chill air causes the rich cnmson cash- 
mere shawl to be cast around the head and form, 
one eannot but regret that so much natu al grace 
must be eoneealed, however admirable in iteelf is 
the fabric that enfolds it. Many of the women of 
the Purvoe caste, whom 1 hare met here, are very 
handsome, with an expression of intelligence, 
also, on their fine countenances greater than is 
usually seen in the face of a native woman, where 
■oftness and amiability are generally more appa- 
rent than intellect. T^ese women, however, have 
a brightness of eye, a smile that sympathizes with 
It, and a general lighting of the countenance, 
when engaged in conversation with each other, 
pleased, or amused in any way, that is very at- 
tractive : and we fon^t the beauties of costume, 
the brigntness of color, the richness of the orna- 
ment, and the brilliancy of contrasts, while gaz- 
ing on eountenances ohen so expressive and so 
charming as those of the Purvoe \vomen of Bom- 
bav. 



Doctor John. 

' pRins had been the ruling passion of my life, 
strong almost unto death, ^r only on the vei^ 
of the rivi r which separates time firom eternuy 
was my soul released from its boudage t 

Let me tell my story. 

"Do Tou ever intend to marry t" my uncle 
maked, lightly, one morning. '* I ' have sent at 
least a dozen swains away, and yet vou are, ap- 
parently, no nearer being pleased than at first 
TeU me yoor ideal, that Imay recognize him on 

"*My idmUP* I repeated. In a gay tone. '♦ It is 
"1 w • ' • • " - * - 



\vriL td paint him. He must he perfect in face 



and form, cultivated, traveled, of a go<^ family, 
and wealthy, A poet, with his poems ur written ; 
an artist, with his soul-fancies not glowing on 
canvas ; a musician, with his songs unsung ; one 
ot those beings whose souls are attuned to 
everything grand and beautifbl. in fact, a man 
very much resembling my dear uncle." 

He laughed a clear, silvery laugh, and called 
me " little flatterer ;" but, from across the table, 
a pair of gray eyes looked at me sadly, almost 
reproachfully. They belonged to Doctor John. 
He was, in my mind, as near the reverse of the 
picture I had drawn as Beauty and the Beast. 

Kot that Doctor John was coarse, or lacking the 
attributes of a gentleman, but he wa$ plain, very 
plain in personal appearance, grave, awkward, 
and foor. He was my uncle's ward, whose inher- 
itance hnd scarceljr def^yed his expenses while 
studying a pro^'ession. * 

He was kind to me, but he never bestowed upon 
me any of the flatterine which I, being voong, 
educated, not plain, ana the reported heiress of 
my uncle's wealth, received elsewhere. 

But, despite it all, little by little I learned that 
Doctor John loved me, and that I was not in- 
different to him. But I would not marry him. 
Pride came to my rescue, as I thought then. I 
could not tie myself down to a poor physician, 
who had not even a long, aristocratic line of an- 
cestors to fall back upon. He was niain John 
Grey, and I could never become Mrs. Grey. 

At that time, when love and pride were at war, 
a stranger entered our circle. He was all my 
fancy had painted the future partner of my des- 
tiny to be. He selected me from the ** thousand," 
and paid assiduous attention. But, though I 
listened to his rich, mellow voice as he went into 
raptures over the beauties of nature, or related 
little events which had occurred during his pro- 
longed tour in Europe, I did not, coula not, love 
him. Still I was flattered, and received the con- 
gratulations of my "dear five hundred" friends 
with equanimity, when our acquaintance had 
ripened into an engagement. My uncle gave his 
consent to a speedy union, although he appeared 
srave and concerned. I knew he was thinking of 
Doctor John. 

The days flew past, i was not happy, but I 
hid my aching heurt beneath the mantie of pride. 

One night I retired rather earlier than usual. I 
woke viith a strange feeling of suffocation. I 
wondered what it meant, i gasped for breath, I 
struggled to arise, or to scream, but my strength 
was gone, and my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouto. I heard a crackling sound; I saw a 
broad glare of light I A sheet of flame burst 
into the room ; it crept nearer and nearer my 
bed. At that horrible moment a form appeared : 
I was dragged from my bed ; there was a loud 
crash ; I remember no more ! 

One morning I awoke to consciousness. Every- 
thing looked strange to my eyes. I could not 
move; my hands were helplew, my face was 
•tiff; where was I? what did it meant 

Doctor John came in, and, with noiseless steps, 
approached me. 

" Where am if I miestioned. 

"With your friends," he returned. "You 
must not titlk, you must go to sleep, dear." 

When I awoke again I was stronger, and my 
memory had returned. 

Doctor John was still beside me. 

"Did the honse bum down?" I asked. 

"Yes." 

" Did you save me?" He bowed. 

" What ails me now? Was I burned." 

" The hot flames scorched jou," he said, kindly, 
"and you hare been very ul, so that you must 
not try to think or talk now." 

"Ill; my uncle, where ts he? where U he?" I 
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•sk«d, M he made do response. Then the traih 
burst upon my rn'od in all its awfbl horror. 

"He IS deed," I almost shrieked, **barDed to 
death while I escaped r 

It was long weeks after that before I recovered 
from that shook. Then I besan to reTive slowly. 
It was tme— my nncle was dead, perished in the 
burning bnilding, which fell as Jonn had sprang 
out of the window with me in his arms. Uncle 
was dead— my dear, kind ancle, and 1 was left a 
mere wreck of my former self. My face was 
scarred, my head was destitute of hair, the long 
golden locks 1 had been so proud of had fallen 
off; I was a pitifiil wreck. Then my mind re- 
verted to my lover. Tkit was the day 1 was to 
have been married, and where was hef 

** Where is Mr. Hunterf I asked John, faith- 
ful 4ohn, who hovered near me every moment he 
had to ejtm from his other patients. He made a 
stammering response ; his meaning flashed upon 
me. 

** I know what his absence discloses,'' I said, 
ealmly. *' He has deserted me. I know 1 am a 
fright, John. He could not love me, and— and— 
I Old not love him !" 

'* Thank God !" he exclaimed. " The fear that 
vou would suffer has been worse than the pangs 
5f death." ^ 

I smiled— a strange smile, I know, at the false- 
ness of the one I thought was my ideal— though 
ideals never df$eH in afiieiion, 

'* Is that why the nurse seems so compassionate. 
John/' L inouired, "or is there something else? 
The fire could not have consumed all of my poor 
uncle's wealth." 

" No," he said, slowly, and his face turned 
colorless. 

"WhatU it, then?" 

"Relations have stepped forward; there was 
no will," he returned. 

" But I am the nearest relative," I said. " The 
rest are only his cousins." 

His hand trembled as he drew my head down 
to bis bosom. 

" Poor Utile one," he said, " how can I tell you 
the truth ? Your dear, good uncle was no rela- 
tion—he was— was— you were his adopted child, 
the darling of his heart I" 

A great cry burst from my lips. 

" That man— that old Luke Yariev— was my 
father," I shrieked. John bowed hit bead. 

"You knew it?" 

" I knew it," he returned. 

I was almost frenzied. My pride arose in re- 
volt at the very thought. Luke Varley ! an old 
criminal, a drankard, a man I despised without 
knowing why; a man as to whom I nad over and 
over again questioned my uncle, longing to know 
why he allowed him to come to his house, as he 
would sometimes do, and actually foree himself 
upon him. "Put out the vile old drankard," I 
had said once, and my uncle sighed. And thit 
man was my father 1 THU was the ancestry of 
which I had been so proud 1 Of all blows, this 
was the hardest for me to bear I I bowed my 
head and wept, and dear Doctor John tried to 
soothe me. 

"Why did I not diet" I cried, passionately. 
" Why did you try to save me t" 

"Because I l<H>ed you," he returned, softly. 
" I have always loved you, darling. Come to me, 
and let me make the rest of your life happy. 1 
know I am not worthy— I am not your ideal — 

" Hush ! hush I you madden me. It is / that 
am not worthy. You shall not take a poor, 
broken, degraded wreck, the daughter of a crim- 
inal, who passed you by when she believed her- 
self the daughter of a gentleman, the heiress of 
a million. No, no, John Grey, I h94 you, but , 



Pm not crazed. The world shall never say tkai 
I married you because that other desertea, and 
reverses came !" 

"WiU your pride nerer bendr' be naked. 
" What do we care what (he world says?** 

I listened : mv love conquered my pride. And 
now 1 wonder now I looked past John for my 
ideaL His life is the unwritten poem, the nn- 
painted picture, the unsung song ; but they aU 
three are combined in his soul, and John, ^«sr 
John, is mine! 



Scene en the Biimbla, at Bareetenii, 



Babcxloma, once the rival of Venice, and atlll 
the chief seaport of Spain, seems to be a bright, 
clean, proapereus city. 

It has little of the character of a Spanish city— 
the Catalan being more French than Spanish in 
temperament. 

The Rambla, a wide street ranning from the 
port to the Martorell railroad station, and well 
shaded, is the favorite promenade, and in the 
warm Summer evenings is frequented by great 
numbers of the people. The better classes sd«et 
the Bambla de Capnchinos ; but the nM>t to tee 
the picturesque national groups is the Baeqneria. 
The Catalan, in his red or violet gorra or pointed 
cap ; the Yalentian, with a hindkerehief tied 
around his head, and bis blue and white manta 
over his shoulder; the Muorcan, in his tonnel- 
shaped hat; the priest, with his shovel hat; the 
tine Castilian lady, in her black lace mantilla; the 
young Barcelona girl, in one of richly-worked 
white lace, form a scene as picturesque aa it is 
easy to conceive. 



^ If erar Tempt a Mauim 

f Tbe late celebrated John TrambulL when a 
bov, resided with his father Governor Trumbnll, 
at nis residence in Lebanon, Conn., in the neigli- 
borhood of the Mohegana. The jrovernment of 
this tribe was heredita^ in the family of the cele- 
brated Uncas. Among the heirs to the ehieflain- 
ship was an Indian named Zachary, who, though 
a brave man and an excellent hunter, was as 
drunken and worthless an Indian as oould well be 
found. By the death of intervening heirs, Zaeb* 
ary found himself entitled to the royal power. 
In this moment, the better eenius of Zaebary 
assumed its sway, and he reflected, seriona^y : 

" How can such a dranken wretcn as I am as- 
pire to be chief of this noble tribe? What will 
my people sayt How shall the shades of my 
glorious ancestors look down indignant upon sncta 
a successor t Can I sueceed to the great Uneaa t 
Ay — I will drink no more /" 

And he solemnly resolved that, henoeforth. lie 
would drink nothing stronger than water ; ana he 
kept his resolution. 

Zacharv succeeded to the rule of his tribe. It 
was usual for the governor to attend at the annual 
election in Hartford, and it was customary for the 
Mohegan chief also to attend, and on his way, to 
stop and dine with the governor. 

John, the governor's son, was but a bov, and 
on one of these occasions, at the feative boud, 
occurred a scene which we will give in Trumbull's 
own words : 

" One day, the mischievous thought struck m« 
to try the sincerity of the old man^ temperance. 
The family were seated at dinner, and there waa 
excellent home-brewed ale on the table. I thna 
addressed the old chief: 

" ' Zachary, this beer is very fine. WUi jon 
not taste it r 
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'* The old iDAn dropped his knifSa, and leaned 
forward wiUi a atero inteniitT of expreesioD^ and 
his ferrid eyes, sparkling with angry indignation, 
were ilzed upon me. 

" * John,' said he, *yoa don't know what yon 
are doing. Ton are serrina the deyil, boy ! If I 
Bhonld taste your beer, I sbonld nerer stop till I 

Sot to mm, and i shooid become again the same 
mnken, contemptible wretch your father remem- 
bers me to have oeen. John, never again, while 
you live, tempt a man to break a good rteolvOon P 
" Socrates never uttered a more yaloable pre- 
cept. Demosthenes could not hare given it with 
more solemn eloquence. I was thunderstruck. 
My parents were deeply affected. They looked at 
me, and then turned tneir gaze upon the renero- 
ble chieftain with awe and respect. They after- 
ward firequently reminded me of the scene, and 
charged me never to forset it. He lies buried in 
the royal burial place of his tnbe, near the beauti- 
fnl fans of the Yantic, in Norwich, on lands now 
owned by my Triend, Calvin Goddard. I visited 
the srave of the old chief lately, and above bis 
molaering remains, repeated to myself the ines- 
timable lesson." 

The Viuiealed Letter. 

" I AM bound by a promise to the dead I" 

Evelyn White's face was very pale as she spoke 
these last words, but her tone proved that she 
would not be moved from the promise of which 
die spoke. 

Owynne Elliot made an impatient movement, 
and ms voice was harsher than was justifiable in 
a lover, as be answered : 

** It IS folly— perfect folly ! I have consulted 
with Doctor Morrison, who assures me there 
would be no cruelty in putting Hannah in a good 
asylum I" 

'• No cruelty !" Evelyn's voice broke now, and 
her soft blue eyes filled with tears. " How can 
he jndge of the heart of that poor afflicted child. 
From the time I was ten years old, and Hannah 
iiz, ahe has been my constant charge. I have 
cand for her in every way, and no child ever 
gave a parent fonder love than she has given me." 

" She will forget. An idiot's memory must be 
short" 

"Hannah can scarcely be called an idiot, 
Owynne. God has clouaed her intellect, it is 
tmcL and denied her strong mental power; but 
her neart is untouched— warm, loving and tender. 
When my mother and father died. I promised 
each that I would never part from Hannah." 

*'But, Evelyn, dariins," and Gwynne's voice 
was BOW loving and tender, **it is tor yourself I 
am now pleadmg. In your quiet country home, 
away from aU society, with your earden, your 
calm country walks, tne sympathy of your neigh- 
bors, the care of your afflicted sister is an easy 
labor of love. It will be far different in the city, 
amid your cares and duties as the wife of a 
wealthy man. Societv will have a claim upon 
yon, and you will find it far from easy to snare 
time for Hannah. Trust me, dear— I am the nest 
jndge." 

'MJwynne," Evelyn said, earnestly, "when 

rva aaked me to be your wife, three months ago, 
told yon I was not the woman you should have 
chosen. Ton are wealthy, talented, handsome, 
fond of sooiety, and a favorite there. Tou see. 
Aunt Grace has spoken of you to me many times. 
I am poor, anused entirely to city life, and tied 
down Dy dnties and promises to my parents." 

" Ton wish to dismiss me ?" cried her lover, 
hetiy. 

"1 ftar H mutt be fo," waa the sad, low 



*' This is your constancy 1" 

"Nay, Gwynne; I tola yon from the first thai 
any house of mine must also shelter my sister. 
You said then it should be as I wished." 

" But she ties you hand and foot. I did not 
realize then what a slave you were to the giri." 

" And now that yon do realize it, you see I was 
right." 

^' Be it as you wish, then," was the ansry re- 
ply. " I will leave Hope to-day, and trouble you 



"Gwynne I not in anger! 
nger.'^ 



Do not leave me in 



But before the words were spoken, Gwynne 
was beyond the reach of the sweet voice, striding 
across the little eardeo, and upon the road, and 
soon out of siftbt of Evelyn's eyes, misty with 
fast-gatheriuff tears. 

This was tne end, then, she thought^ of her 
love-dream. She was very vouns, not twenty, 
and Gwynne had won her wnole heart He had 
come to Hope in (he early Spring, to spend a few 
months witn an old friend there, and his artist 
eye had soon singled out Evelro in the little vil- 
lage church, as the loveliest ffirl he had ever sazed 
upon. Beauties, at home ana abroad, he hadseen 
by dozens, but this face was alone in its purity and 
sweetness. Not only in form and feature was the 
girl rarely beautiful, but she had the greater 
charm of expression. 

Inquiry soon told the stranger Evelyn's simple 
history. She was the orphan daughter of the 
clergyman of Hope, who bad diea neariy two 
years before, following his wife to the grave after 
only a few weeks of separation. 

He had saved enough to leave to his chHdren 
the little cottage where they lived, and an income 
sufficient, with economy, to feed and clothe them. 

The yonnger sister, the gossips told Gwynne, 
was foolish, and Evelyn was her unwearied nurse 
and companion, for sne was a poor sickly thing — 
a great care. and trouble. 

^< There is an old servant lives with them." was 
added ; " but she only takes care of the hons^ 
and does the cooking. All the care of Hannah 
falls upon Evelyn." 

It was easy enough, in the primitive little village, 
for Gwynne to meet Evelyn, and form her ac- 

auaintance. Every meeting added to his admira- 
on. It was a rest to him to find such guileless, 
winning manners, such a gentle voice, such a 
pure mind, after his soioum in cities for a life of 
nearly thirty years. There was a winning grace 
in the girl he had not expected to find. 

It was evident that she had been most carefuUv 
educated, and her knowledge of lancuagea and 
music was surprising, in her seclnded life. 

" All I know, papa and my mother tangfai me," 
she told Gwynne one day. " It is very uttle. but 
I keep up my stady and music now, becanse I am 
oftenlonely.^' 

Was it siranoe that the lonely heart should be 
auickly won 1^ Gwynne's handsome face, and 
fiery, impetoous courting t To the simple girl, he 
was a compound of every hero of whom she nad 
ever heard or read ; and apart firom the glamour of 
her love and inexperience, be was a man it was 
no shame to love— a man of brilliant intellect, 
traveled, courtly and graceful, and one whose 
name stood high for moral as well as social 
position. 

That he was hoi-temnered, selfish and exacting, 
Evelyn discovered, witnout any diminution of her 
love. But she gave her afl'ections blindly, end 
not until her mother's sister came down, for a 
month of rest fVom city pleasures, did the giri 
read the seoret of her own neart 

From Mrs. Maxwell she learned mueh of 
Gwynne's life, his popularity, his means, and 
standing. 
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" And it U evident he loves you/' Mrs. Maxwell 
said, oil •ne occasion. " As h\s wife^ you could 
have the position your mother sacrificed to be- 
come the wife of a country par»on. I don't mean 
any disrespect to your father, Evelyn, lor 1 both 
loved and honored him j but your grandfather was 
a statesman of world-wide fame, and it was rather 
a disappointment to him that my sister did not 
make a more brilliant match, x on mificht be as 
much of a belle as she was, Evelyn, if yon would 
listen to me." 

'* Leave Hannah t" 

" Yes. Margaret could take care of her during 
the Winter, while you came to me." 

*^Sbe is always sick in the Winter, Aunt 
Grace." 

♦* I know it is of no use to urffe you," answered 
the lady. *^I have tried that too often; but I 
hope Gwynne Elliot will woo more successfullv." 

And in the Summer, after Aunt Grace had 
flitted Saratoffa-ward, Gwynne told his love, and 
won Evelirn's oeart. Humble and timid, the girl 
had scarcely dared to believe her own happiness, 
and had nxged her own unworthiness upon her 
lover, only u> be answered by caresses and pro- 
testations of undying love. 

Not until he was an accepted suitor did Gwynne 
find himself often thrown into the societ^r of his 
lady-love's feeble-minded sister. It required all 
his love for Evelyn, all his chivalry, all his 
patience, to endure the presence of the awkward, 
uncouth girl, whose very aflection lor his be- 
trothed was repulsive to him. Day by day the 
idea of having tiis wife tied down hj this heavy 
care grew more distasteful to him, till, finally, a 
consultation with the village doctor resultea in 
the conversation recorded. 

Gwynne retumed to town in hot anger, and 
Evelyn tried to crush down her heartache in new 
duties. ThQ sudden rupture of her engagement 
would have probably been more bitter to ner had 
she not anticipated it from the first. Her love 
was not selfish, and she knew well bow trying all 
her sister's peculiarities must be to a sutin^^r. 
A timid distrust of her own powers of retaining 
the love she had gained was also added, and it 
was with no feeling of surprise that she accepted 
the fact of Gwynne* s faithlessness. 

None the less, however, she missed the com- 
panionship that had been so dear to her, the de- 
voted attentions, the tender care, which her Sum- 
mer-day wooer had given her. 

As the Autumn days grew colder, and exercise 
out-doors was less frequent, Evelyn found press- 
ine upon her the duty which every succeeding 
Winter had rendered more onerous, that of nurs- 
ing her sister in illness. The feeble mind of the 
poor ^rl was in as feeble a body, and cold weather 
mvanably brought ou a weakness of the lungs and 
throat, which required great care and patience in 
nursing. Unreasonably exaction in all her de- 
mands upon Evelyn in health, sne became still 
more so when ill. Like a peevish child, she had 
to be coaxed and petied into using remedies and 
precautions, and was cunning in evadiuji the rules 
necessary for her own well-being. The task of the 
elder sister left her little time for idle repining, 
but the very soreness of her own heart added to 
her gentle patience. 

As cold weather fkirly set id, Hannah drooped 
more and more, the doctor began to look grave, 
and use more actlv^ treatment, and Evelyn founa 
no rest by night or day. If the sick girl woke 
from sleep, and minsea her patient nurse, she 
would cry- piteously, till Evel}-n*8 soft hand 
caressed her; if pitying neighbors took the "place 
of the weary watcHer lor a few hours, fiaonah 
would sob and fret till her sister was again beside 
Jier. 

It soon became evident to all around b«r that 



this Winter would end the safTerings of the f— Me 
invalid, and release Evelyn from ber long IotIbc 
care. She herself was informed of Haonah'i 
danger by the physician, and fervently thanked 
heaven that she had not put away ber charge to 
die in an asylum amongst strangers. She could 
meet her parents in another world oonscioiia that, 
in sfNTit and letter, she bad faithfully kept her 
promise. 

As the end of dfe approached . nearer and near- 
er, Hannah grew more patient and submissive, 
seeming in a yagne way to understand that she 
was to see her parents again, though bnt dimly 
realizing the idea of death. 

Carefnlly Evelyn kept fk-om ber all tbe earthly 

Eaios of leaving this world, trying to convey to 
er mind some idea of tiie glories beyond the 
S-ave. It com forced her own heart to' endeavor 
make the last days of her charge happy in a 
higher sense than the mere childish amusements 
she had so often shared with her, and her reward 
at the last was, hearing from the pale, dying lips: 

*' If I see mother and father, Evelyn, I will (ell 
them how good you were to me." 

The end came in a peaceful sleep, and Eydyn 
wasft*ee. 

It was not natural for her to sorrow for the 
feeble life she hoped was perfected in • bigber 
world \ yet, the house was lonely, the occupation 
of a lifetime taken from her, and she felt de- 
pressed and listless. It rested her to sit beside 
the pale, cold figure she had tended from cluld- 
hooa, and she spent much'of her time before the 
funeral praying ouietly for help and guidance in 
her future lonely fife. 

Eyen that comfort was taken away as she re- 
tumed from the funeraV and went to ber own 
room. The care of her servant had brightened 
and freshened it, and a cheerful coal-fire burned 
in the open grate. Sitting in the grateful warmth, 
theiC came into the|];irrs heart a feeling of hope 
and rest, to which it had been long a stranger. 
She tlTbught of Gwynne, and woudered it he 
would return to her, now that the poor girl to 
whom her life bad been devoted was taken from 
her care. She was not high-spirited, not proud, 
and in her humility had never resented her lover's 
desertion in a '' proper spirit," feeling that it was 
natural he should object to sharing her painful 
charge, and accepting i^ as only a natural result 
that he should weary of the prospect. 

But she loved him very deeply and tenderly, io 
the devoted, unselfish manner natoral to some 
liin 



retumea to her she would give him a cordial 
welcome. 

Her 1 eyerie was broken by the entrance of a 
neighbor. 

**I can't stop a minute," said the intruder. 
** Joe found two letters in the post-office for yoii» 
and I am over to give them to you. Fll come in 
again, by-and-by, nut I'm hi the midst of a bak- 
ing." 

Two letters ! Evelyn looked eagerly at tbe en- 
yelopes. One from her Aunt Grace, and the 
other — how her tieart bounded! — tbe other 
was from Gwynne. She well knew the bold hand- 
writing, for her name was inscribed in many of 
her books in tiie same oharaotera. He loved her 
still t 

With a childish idea of deferring a great plea- 
sure, Evelyn opened her aunt's letter first, nod- 
inji within a warm invitation to make her home 
with her for the future: urging her to sell the 
hou e in Hope, and at Onde accept her aunt's 
ofler of a home. 

The second tetter was opened carefully. Inside,, 
a smaller enyelope, directed in a delicate hand, eon- 
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tmiii«d two ctrds fastened together with a tiny 
cvliite satin bow. One bore the name of Gwynne 
BUiot: the other, that of Hiss Helen Dearborn. 

As their fall significance, their declaration of a 
«v-«ddiDg, fell upon Eyelyn*s heart, they slipued 
from her nenreless fingers, and she fell from iier 
cbair, anconsoioiis. 

Gwynne Elliot, leavinff Hope in his first burst 
of unreasonable anger, i^nnd awaiting him in bis 
boarding-house a note of iuTitation from his col- 
lege chum and warm friend. Bay Dearborn, beg- 
inng him to come to Dearborn for October shoot- 

Ulad of any occupation to aid him in forgetting 
Erelyii, he hastily scrawled an acceptance, and 
in dae time presented himself at Dearborn. It 
had been one of the enigmas of society for the 
past fire years that Gwyune Elliot and Helen 
Dearb' m had not " made a match.'' 

** Where," Mrs. Grundy int^uired, "could you 
find a couple so admirably suited to each otlier? 
Fanaily, wealth, education—suitable in all points ; 
the intimacy of the brother throwing the sister 
frequently into the society of the friend, and the 
lady * fancy free.' ** They were kind euough to 
giye color to the reports of Mrs. Grundy, by a 
sort of mild flirtation, spasmodic and irregular— 
never very violent, never quarrelsome. 

Id her heart of hearts, Helen Dearborn had 
appropriated Gwynne Elliot entirely. It was but 
an aflair of time, she arffued to herself, a reluc- 
tance to relinquish bachelor freedom, and submit 
to the restraints of matrimony. The idea of a 
rival neyer occurred to the lady, and she looked 
forward to a monih's visit as certainly destined 
to end this prolonged and cool courtship. 

" Yes," sne said, as she arranged her dress for 
dinner, on the day of Gwynne^ arrijral, "it is 
quito Ume Gwynne and I came to an understand- 
ing. I am twenty-five, he is thirty. Surely, if we 
do not know our own minds now. we never will. 
We must go to Europe in fhe Spring!" 

And BO on, through a long castle-buildiug, as 
the white jeweled bands add^ dainty touches to 
her rich dress. 

Involuntarily, as Gwynne bent with courtly 
coospliment to this glowing beauty, there rose 
hefere him Evelyn's pure pale face, and deep 
monminff drees. A greater contrast could scarcely 
be founa than the tall, Juno-like woman, whose 
dreaa was of the richest description. 

With an impatient, petulant anger against the 
fair wemao whose hiMtrt he had woo, who, he 
angrily urgued, loved an idiot better than himself, 
Gwynne paid more attention than ever to Helen 
Dearborn, letting week glide into week, and sliU 
rensaininff Ray's ^nest. But in his heart was a 
sore void, an aching unrest, a longing for the 
gentie giri he had deserted. 

Id Helen's most' winning moods, when she was 
mo«i laseinating in her rich, warm beaaty, 
Gwynne -would find his thoughts straying to 
Evelyn' s soft blue eyes a :d golden curls. When 
Helen's voice rang out in song; wonderful in 
conpass, brilliant in elaborate execution c^ mosi- 
eal dlffienltiea, there fell upon Gwvnne's ears the 
eobo of fome simple baUaa he had heard Evelyn 
sinff, in. her pure, dear veice. 

'Tbe longing for reconciliation grew etronger as 
Helen impatiently esMrt^ every art and fascina^ 
tion to hasten the expected declaration. In ab- 
sence, the selfishness of his love became very 
apparent to his heart, and plans for arranging for 
HaoDah's presence in his tniure home grew ftasi- 
ble. and even desirable. 

** 1 wHl write to taj darlings and ask her to for- 
nre me," he determined, one snowy morning in 
Deoember. "If she will allow it, I wiU spend 
Christmas in Hope, at her feeC^' 



The pen once upon the paper, the letter length- 
ened itself into a most tender, loving epistle, 
craring forgiveness for his hasty departure, ana 
promises of lovine care for Hannah, "write 
me but one line. Evelyn," he pleaded, "and I 
will be in Hope by the next train. If 1 do not 
hear from you. I shall know I have oflended be- 
yond pardon.'' 

The letter was directed and sealed, just as Ray 
Dearborn rushed into the room, to find a compan- 
ion for a sleigh-ride. 

"A letter I" he cried. "John is just going to 
the office. Shall I take this down while you get 
ready for the ride f * 

" Thanks 1" said Gwynne, and Ray ran down- 
stairs. 

Helen was alone in the drawing-room as he 
came in. 

"Where is John r 

"Just gone!" 

"Provoking! Gwynne wants this letter posted, 
and we are going in a difierent direction." 

" Leave it here, and I will send John back when 
he returns. There is plenty of time before the 
mail closes." 

Ray tossed the letter upon the table, and re- 
turned to bis friend. It was nearly &n hour later, 
when, looking up from her embroidery, Helen 
saw John coming np the walk, and remembered 
the letter. She took it up carelessly, and looked 
at the direction, hi an instant the blood receded 
from her face, and her whole frame grew rigid. 
Miss Evelyn White I The name was new to her; 
but the fact of Gwynne being in oorrespondetroe 
with any lady roused every jealous throb of her 
heart. 

With every sense sharpened by suspicion, Helen 
read Gwynne' s recent conduct in a new light. 

She recalled his fits of abstraction, his forced 
gayety, his alternations of devotion and coldness 
toward herself. As she turned the letter angrilv' 
in her hands, the hastily closed envelope opened. 
She would never have broken the seal, but the 
imperfect closing gave her the letter open to 
inspection. . The temptation was too strong for 
a jealous woman to resist, and in a few moments 
more Gwvnne's penitence and love were scanned 
by eyes flashing with tbe most revengeful and 
bitter feelings. It was so full of confession, that 
Helen needed no further key to the whole story, 
and in a moment her resolve was taken. Never 
should this girl have the power to recall Gwynne 
to her side ; the ouarrel must be finaL Ouoe the 
lover persuaded that his pleas were despised, his 
love rejected, Helen felt assured bis heart would 
re urn to what she persuaded herself was his first 
allegiance. 

But how to eflfect this I Should she hold the 
letter back entirely, the girl herself mi^bt write. 
There was not much time for reflection, but a 
sudden inspiration flashed across Helen's mixid. 
HasUly taking one of Gwynne's cards from the 
basket before her, the girl tied it with white rib- 
bon to one of her own, put both in a snowy en- 
velope, directed it and put it into Gwynne's enve- 
lope. In five minutes more the missive was on 
its way to the post-office, securely sealed, and the 
letter that would have made Evelyn happy was 
a smoldering pile of ashes. 



"At lastl" Mrs. Maxwell cried, as she came 
into a brightly lif^ted room ivhere a young giri 
was lauffhingly cnallengiog inspection, as she 
stood b^ore a long mirror. "At last you are 
miue, Evelyn. Do you reaKzo bow I missed you t 
How angry I was when you accepted your uncle's 
invitation to spend a year in Europe f" 

" It was best, Aunt Grace ! I was not ven 
good company Ust year, I assure you, and I real^ 
needed some change for health's sake. Beiidefl^ 
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Tou see, I hav^e a Parbimn dreat for yoar partj 
lo-nigiit." 

** Ob. I foiyive yoo. Do you know how too 
have altered? I never drcanied yonr pale» Jia- 
donna-like face could brighten into such b6aut;|r, 
and blondes are in fashion, too. Yonr dress U 
exquisite. I especially ad i.ire white lace over 
rose-colored silk, and those flowers fairly bIo«in. 
I wonder if Gwynne Elliot will know you." 

*' Gwrone EUiot I I thought he was in Oer- 
many!** 

'* Just returned." 

*' Is Mrs. EUiot with him V* 

** Never heard of such an individual." 

" He sent me his weddinff-cards two years ago." 

"Gwynne Elliot's wedcung-cards ! You must 
have dreamed it." 

*' I will show them to you." 

Mrs. Maxwell may be excused for a very eager 
curiosity, as she opened the double envelope 
Evelyn placed in her hand. 

"Gwynne's handwriiinjg, surely," she said, 
closely examining the envelope, "and— Miss Helen 
Dearborn t The mystery deepens. Miss Dear- 
bom is Miss Dearborn still, to mv certain know- 
ledge. She will be here to-night I You may 
Girt with Ray, her brother, Evelyn. He is a sreat 
favorite of mine, though i never admired his 
sister.' 

" But, Aunt Grace, there roust have been some- 
thins to prevent the marriage. Surely, Gwynne 
would never have sent me those cards if he had 
uot been engaged to the lady." 

" It is very odd. I never heard of an engiu^ 
ment. But we have no time, now, for further 
speculation. Come!" 

Just two hours later, in the cool oonservatory, 
two figures stood by a little splashing fountain. 
One, bearded and bronzed by travel, and a soft- 
ened gravity upon his faoe ; the other, radiantly 
lovely, with* an easy grace of manner replacing 
the old timidity. 

"Believe me." Gwynne was saying, earnestly, 
" I never saw toe cards your aunt* tells me about. 
I wrote to you from Dearborn, telling yon my 
flccp regret for our estrangement, and when no 
rnswer came to my appeal, l left my country, to 
try to forget my pain, m travel. I wanted to' for- 

fet you, Evelyn, to tear vonr memory fVom mv 
eart and life, bnt I conl^ not I love yon, as I 
never loved vou in the past—with a deeoer, truer 
love, that wfll never again find fault with you for 
a noble self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty. Come 
to my home, Evelyn, be my wife, and 'Hannah 
will never find me anything but a kind and patient 
brother." 
The low, sweet voioe he loved answered him : 
" In the past, Gwynne, I doubted my power to 
mrke you happy, but since your love is unaltered, 
why should I doubt the strength of my ownf 
Hannah died two years ago, but I shall never for- 
get your willtn :ness to accept her for a sister." 

Helen Dearborn never knew how much Gwynne 
knew or suspected of her treachery. She attended 
the wedding, oflTerred her smiling congratulations, 
and attends Mrs. Gwynne Ellior s receptions and 

f»artie«, as one of lier ''dearest five hundred 
rijud^." 



Jmmpmr «Bd Bloodstoii«> 

Ja^pbs, one of the many varieties of quarts, is 
very compact, and is found of various colors— dark 
green, red. ^rown, yellow, grayish, and sometimes 
bluish ana black. It is very hard, and takes a 
fine polish. Occasionally it is found banded, or 
ill smpea of different colors, when it is termed 
ribbon-jasper: the stripes are usually red and 
gr.'cn alternating. Jasper alone is infu:!iblc before 



the blow-pipe, but it will melt with the addition of 
carbonate of ioda. It is sometimes found im- 
bedded in trap rook, bat more frequently in 
pebbles m the beds of rivers. 

The yellow jasper is found near the Day of 
Smyrna, in Greece, and other plaoes; the reo^ in 
the plains of Argos ; the variety known aa ribbon- 
jasper comes trom Siberia and Saxony; and 
another kind, termed Egyptian jasper, ia found 
on the banks of the Nile. This latter is ef a fine 
brown on the interior, and clouded with brown of 
various shades, frequently spotted with black, the 
markings in this variety 'occaaionallj resembling 
natural objects. A specimen in the British Mu- 
seum is thought to exldbit a Hkenesa of the poet 
Chaucer. The yellow variety is u. ed in Florentine 
mosaic- work called pidra dnra. The ancients 
were well acquainted with this atone, and prized 
it most highly. Onomakritos, five hundred years 
before the Christian era, speaks of the "grxss- 
green jasper, which rejoices the eye of man, and 
IS looked on with pleasure by tbe immortals." 

The emeralds spoken of by Roman and Greek 
authors were most probably green jasper, as we 
hear of pillars of temples cut out of one piece. 
Pliny, wno describes no less than ten kinds of 
jasper, relates that it was worn by the natives of 
the East as an amulet, or charm. 

This stone was much used for cameoa ; many 
specimens are extant, having several laym. and 
the objects represented are cut deep or ahallow, 
so as to bring the colors into contrast; for in- 
stance, in some specimens may be seen ue head 
of a warrior in red jasper, the helmet men, and 
the breastplate yellow. In the collecaon of the 
Vatican are two marvelous vases of this sobatance, 
one of red jasper with white stripes^the ofber of 
black jasper with yellow stripes. This atone is 
cut on eopper wheels, with fine sand and emery, 
and polished on wooden or metal wheels with 
pumice and Tripoli. 

The jasper, according to the anUiofised Teraioa 
of the Scriptorea, waa the tw^flh atone in the 
breaatplate of the Hiffh Priest ; and aa the Hebrssr 
name is ya$hpeh, wnich is strikingly ainsilar to 
jasper, and almost aU the traoalatiooa agree, there 
can be little doubt as to its identity, ualen, 
among other sage advice, relates that if a jasper 
be bung about the nmk^ it will strengthen the 
atomach. 

The bloodstone Is another jaaper varie^ of 
quarts, of a dark green eolor, and having thoe* 
minute blood-red specks disse mina ted threnghost 
which give it its name. The word haliottiype. 
fh>m el%o$y the sun, and trop4^ a tuning, is derived 
from the notion that when mimersed in water it 
changed the image of the snn into blood-red. 
Pliny relates that the sua ooald be viewed In it aa 
in a mirror, and that it made visible its e clfa eea. 
It is found in large qvantities ia India, BokW%: 
Siberia, and Tartary, and also w the Isle of Bam 
in the Hebrides, occurring generally la m s is sa of 
considerable size. It is transloeent aad sasoep- 
tible of a beantiAil polish. Its commeroisl valae* 
as in the case ef other stoaea, varlea with ouaHtj 
of the specimen. The btoodstene is used for the 
same parposes aa agate aad oarx. There ia a 
tradition that at the eraeiflYiOB the Mood which 
followed the spear-thrnst fell npoa a dark green 
jasper lying st the foot of the cross, and from 
this eireumstanoe spraag the variety. Ia the 
Middle Ages the red specks alhided to were sup- 
posed to represent the blood of (Arist ; aad this 
stone wss thought to po sse ss the ssme virtues aa 
jnfper. 



i^ltH the sweets of patience we season the bit- 
temoss of adversity. 
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Mr 3I3nB-IN-LAW.~*' NBYBB BSFOBl DID HVABT THAOB SO WILDLY AND PAHrTULLT BBKBATU THE 

SOMBBE APPABBL OF A IHTN." 



My Sister-in-Law. 

*'Anothbb blessing in storo for ns!" said 
Helen, as she came into the room where I was 
Bitting, holding a letter in her hand. 

" (^est-ce qv4 <feH f" asked I, without looking 
up. 

" Richard is going to be married." 

" To whom ?" and I looked np this time. 

" flere, read his letter. I haye no patience with 
him. I am sick and tired of sisters-in-law, and I 
wish they were all in the bottom of the Red Sea, 
along with Pharaoh and his host." 

And EelcQ grumbled on while I skimmed over 



Richard's letter. Haying a hint of what he was 
writing about, 1 managed to make out the greater 
part of its contents, although his scrawl was quite 
as execrable as usual. 

He wrote to mamma that he was to be married 
on the 20th to one of old Jim Thornton's 
girls ; thought mamma had better not trj to at- 
tend the wedding, as the hotel accommodations 
were infamous ; perhaps one, or both of the girls, 
had better come; Tom, perhaps, would escort 
them, if Estelle would permit it; would bring 
Mrs. Richard Elmore to see bis relatiyes as soon 
as practicable ; thought she would giye satisfac- 
tion; and DO more at present, from, etc., ct?. 
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*• What do TOO think of it V* asked I, as I folded 

e letter. *'^8haU wc go f* 

** Go !'* exclaimed Helen. " No, no— of course 
notr 

"Why not? People might talk, if none of 
Dick's family lent their countenance to his ma- 
trimonial venture.*' 

**Let people talk. They hare been talking 
about our family ever since our fRmily came into 
existence, and they may keep on talking, for any- 
thing 1 care." 

"Well, we are a cranky set, take us all in all," 
said I, " and I am not sarorised at the natiyes 
opening their eyes at us. But what is your ob- 
jection to Dick's getting married?" 

" Hayen't I alreudy said that I hate sisters-in- 
law ? There is Tom'^s wife, for instance. Could 
there well be a more objectionable person than 
she is ?" 

"No; Igiye up Estelle to you. But there is 
John's wife. She is a yery good sort of little 
woman." 

" John's wife is a fool, and you know it." 

" Perhaps so. But still, she is not batetul." 

"No: but she's a bore, and that's almost as 
bad." 

Here mamma came in, and told us that she was 
writing a note to Tom, giving him Dick's news, 
and asked if she should tell him that we should 
desire his services on the 20th." 

**No," said Helen, "/have no manner of use 
for them on that day." 

"And what say you, Eleanor?" asked mamma. 

" I think I had better go," said I. 

"Why, child, you must surely be crazy!" ex- 
claimed Helen. 

" She is perfectly rightj" said mamma. " I 
wish all you children coula be persuaded to act 
more like other people." 

And off she went to finish her note| leaving me 
intensely gratified by her approbation, but ex- 
ceedingly nervous as* regarded the approaching 
wedding. I was timid by nature, and quite unused 
to going among strangers. I had never been 
among the Thorntons before, and, for all I knew, 
the family of my future sister-in-law might be 
eccentric and bard to get along with, like our- 
selves. Howeyer, I was bent on doing the correct 
thing for once, and when mamma answered Dick's 
letter, she told him of my resolve. 

Shorily afterward she received a few lines in 
reply, bidding her tell me to come supplied with 
white tarletan and bhie ribbons, as I had been 
appointed to the post of second bridesmaid, and 
inclosiuf^ a stiffly written note from Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, inyiting me to come directly to b^r house, 
instead of stopping at the hotel, as I had intended. 

1 had hoped that Helen would relent before the 
time came, and accompany me to the wedding; 
but, although she sorely coveted my wedding 
garments, she showed no other sympton^s of yielcU 
ing ; and, when the dreaded 19th came, I set off 
alone with Tom. 

There was considerable sickness in our neigh- 
borhood at that time, and John's professional 
duties kept him at home. 

The town of Whartooyille, where Richard was 
practicing law, was about a hundred miles from 
our nearest station ; and, as we left home in the 
afternoon, it was nearly dark when the conductor 
announced to us that we were at our journey's 
end, and the- gas was lighted in the hall of Xr. 
Thornton's when we drove up to the door. 

" Let's go to the hotel," exclaimed I, nervously 
clutching Tom's arm. " I shall die of fright if I 
go into that house without anybody to introduce 
me." 

" Don't be a fool," was Tom's affectionate re- 
Joinder, as be helped me up the steps. " Nobody 
IS going to bite you." " " ^*^ 



And he gave the bell-handle such a yigorovi 
pull, that the door was opened in a jiffy. Upon 
giving our names, we were ushered into a stately, 
sombre parlor, where we were met by a pafe, 
black-haired little lady, who introduced herself aa 
11 iss Jennie Thornton, and who received us rerr 
politely, but without any particular emprtnemmL 

After a few minutes' interchange of small talk, 
Tom took leave, and Miss Thornton conducted me 
to my room. 

Was she or was she not my future sister-in-law t 
Richard had not given us the first name of his 
intended, and I knew there were ever so many 
young ladies in the family. 

" How in the world am 1 to find out?" thought L 

Here let it be said that Tom and I had driven to 
Richard's lodgings before goiikg to Hr. Thorn- 
ton's, intending u> take h m with ns there, bat 
had found him absent. | 

I had a great mind to ask Miss Thornton if sin 
was the lady who was going to marry Richard, 
but while I was trying to think of a delicate way 
of putting the question, my hostess left me to 
make my toilet, promising to return to take me 
down to' tea. 

Of course, the first thing 1 did upon being left 
alone was to look at myself in the gla^, and I 
was shocked to see how pale and way-worn 1 waa 
looking. However, when I had curled my hair. 
given my cheeks a vigorous pinching, avd aonnea 
my blue cashmere, I felt much more present^le. 

When Miss l^omton came back, she had a 
bouquet of white roses. 

" Your brother has just ffiven them to me," 
said she, " and 1 have come to divide with voo." 

So saying, she detached several of the bads, 
and twined them in my hair. 

" So, you are the lady," thought L "I dare 
say we shall get to be very good tiiends in time." 
Then I took ner little white hand, kissed it, and 
looked into her face. There was no particular 
beauty about it, but there was nothing very much 
amiss, and her expression was decidedly a sweet 
one. 

We went down-stairs together to the sitting- 
room, where the family was assembled, including 
Richa>-d, who seemed Very much at home, and I 
was introduced to u legion of Miss Thorntons and 
Mr. Thorntons ad infinittim. 

Richard greeted me a great deal more cordially 
than he would have done if we had been at home. 
We Elmores were not a demonstrative family, and 
I was by no means a favorite sister. He ex- 
changed a few words with me, and then he and 
his lady- love Seemed by some magic or other to 
be transported to the recess of a distant window, 
and 1 was left to the tender mercies of the rest of 
the family. 

They were very polite to me, but, somehow or 
other, we all seemed to have swallowed pokers ; 
this state of affairs lasted until the door opened, 
and in came another brother, a Hr. Harry Thorn- 
ton ; then there was a great improvement in our 
sociability. 

The new-comer seated himself by me, and be- 
fore I knew, he had led me into an animated dis- 
cussion of— nothing at all. 

If ever man possessed fine comrerBational 
powers, Harry Thornton was that fortunate indi- 
vidual, and be suited me exactly, as I alwv^a re- 
quiredf a vast amount of drawing out before I 
became sociable. 

And I was very glad to learn dmittg the coarse 
of the evening that he was to act as second 
groomsman the next night. 

But I am needleasly spinning out my story. 
The weddinff came o3 in due time, and Jennie 
really looked quite pretty after she was dressed in 
her white silk and laoe viail. Richard was always 
superlatively handsome, and it may be imagiaed 
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tbai he wm Dot less so thfto ustid on this ptrtica- 
Ur oooMiOD. The bridesmaids were pretty, with 



the ezeeptioD of a scrag^ old coasiD of Jenoie's, 
and Ube Kroomsnien looked well, espeoiallj mj 
partner, fir. Harris who was almost as handsome 



\ Richard. 

When the ceremonj was aTer, and the happy 
pair had been duly kissed and shaken hands with, 
Hr. Thornton drew me out on a side piazza, over 
which the Madeira vines grew so thickly as to 
almost shut off the rays of the fall moon. 

"It is so warm and crowded within doors/' 
aaid he, ** that I think we shall do a great deal 
better out here.'^ 

" But yoc^ will be in demand, to take care of the 
roung ladies," suggested I, although 1 was de- 
lighted at the idea of a ^e-4i4«7«. 

**l am taking care of a young la<^y," said he. 

This was unanswerable, and we" remained tiU' 
i4(t4 on the piazza till nearly supper-time, setting 
old Mrs. GrundT completelr at aefianoe ; and, I 
dare say, the old lady, m return, railed at us with 
all her might and main. However, we were 
young and nappy and in love, and we didn't care 
what she said. 

When we at length returned to the parlor, we 
found ourselves the observed of all observers. 

** Who is shef was audiblv whispered, in seve- 
ral parts of the room. '*!&fiss EUnore," "The 
bridegroom's sister," " Harry Thornton's ninety- 
ninth sweetheart," were the various replies. 

I complained of thirst, and Harry, laavin^ me 
^sconced in the depths of a huge easy-obair, 
went off to procure me a glass of ice-water. Wben 
be was gone, two persons standing near, not 
aware of my proximity, began discussing the 
mi 



" WEo it this Elmore, anyway?'^ asked one of 
them. ** Where does he oome from, and what are 
his antecedents? Does be belong to the Elmores 
«f Washington County ?" 

"Ob, bless you, nol" was the reply. **He 
eomes from Jefferson^ and belongs to the craziest 
family that ever were inflicted on a peaceful neigh- 
borhood. His brother, who is here to-night, is 
the only sane member of the family, except the 
old lady. I was in college with John Elmore, 
another brother, and if ever there was a fellow 
who ouffht to have been bom with a strak-waist- 
ooat on nim, he was the man. It is said that Tom 
would be as bad as any of them, if it were not for 
hie wife, who wears the unmentionables, and 
never lets him have his own way in anything. 
And there is a sister, I hear, who everybody 
thinks ought to be in the lunatic asylum !" 

"Net the one that is here to-night?" said the 
ntber. 

"Xo; this one, I believe, is considered only 
moderately eccentric It is a younger sister who 
is the rusMer," 

At thts juncture, Harry returned with the water, 
and was much surprised to find me in tears. 

" What on earth is the matterf aaked be. 

"Nothing," said I, with a fresh bursi of weep- 
ing. 

"This won't begin todol" exclaimed he; and 
he again drew me out on the piazza, and at last 
made me tell what was the matter. 

Then be began oonfoanding ail meddlesome, 
tattling, tale-bearing persons, and offered to go 
. immeniately nod shoot the man who bad been so 
free in his descriptions of the members of my 
family. This offer being declined, he began con- 
soling me to the best of his abilitv, and he suc- 
ceeds so well, that, somehow or other, before the 
evening was over, I bad promised to oecome his 
wife. 

"Ob, how silly we both arel" exclaimed I, as 
he bade me good-night. "Just think, two days 
ago we were strangers to each other I" 



" No," was the reply ; " we only hadn't found 
each other. This was arranged up there manv an 
age ago ;" and Harry pomted to the ftky, which 
was. glowing with myriads of scintillating stars, 
and he lookid so mueh in eaatest, and so hand- 
some, tbat I fiiUy believed what he said. 

The next day Richard and his wife iot off on 
his bridal tour, and Tom and I went home. The 
Thorntons asked us to remain longer, and we 
should have enjoyed doing so. but Bstelle had 
ordered Tom to come home that day and her 
laws were like those of the Modes and Persians. 

Harry attended me to the cars, and when he 
hade ns good-by*, he presented me with a bouauet 
of roses, at which, very much to Tom's mortiAca- 
tiout 1 burst into tears in the presence of a whole 
carload of people. 

" Whattne oeuce do yon mean?" exclaimed he, 
gazing at me in aiup'y astonishment. 

But if I bad haa an answer for him, my tears 
would have rendered it inaudible, so I only pulled 
my vail down over my face, and eried n silenoe. 

When we reached home, we found mamma ab- 
sent, nursing John's wife, who was laid up with 
her favorite nervous prostration, and Helen re- 
ceived us in gloomy majesty. 

"I suppose vou wish me to tell you all about 
Dick's wife, for the first thing," said I, as I 
divested myself of my hot and duster. 

"No," replied she, solemnly. "If vou cannot 
talk about anything more interesting than sisters- 
in-law, you needn't talk at all." 

" But I ean talk about something more interests 
ing," said I. "And now I'm going to tell you a 
sacret that yon most not tell anybody. 1 am en- 
gAgod." 

"Tell thai to the marines 1" said Helen, con- 
temptuously. 

"But it M true " said I; and then I told her 
all about St, and snowed her Harry's photograph 
that he had given me that morning. 

She gradually became interest^, and we were 
planning a most elegant traus9$au when mamma 
came in and interrupted ns; that small person 
was not vet to be fet into my secret. 

After hearing all the news I had to communi- 
cate, mamma told us that John was going to take 
his wife to the White Sulphur Springs, and wished 
me to accompany them. 

" When will thev start?" asked I. 

"Next Wednesday, if Jane is well enough." 

Wednesday was the very day that Harry had 
appointed to make his firflt visit to me. 

^' Why can't Heten go ?"- asked I. 

" Because Helen iPon*t go," replied that young 
lady. "I have no idea of playinp waiting-maid 
for Jane, and being lectured by John for what he 
calls my absurdities of behavior, as if I hadn't 
as much right as he has to follow my own inclina- 
tions." 

I knew from experience there was no use in 
trying to do anything with Helen, so I went to 
my room, and wrote to tell Horrjr not to come. 
Tlfiere was no particular ase in writing so 
promptly, but still I thought that for once in my 
lite 1 would be' guided by the copy-book maxim, 
and not pot4>tf till to-morrow what might be done 
to-da^. 

I did not look forward with the sHghtost pleas- 
ure to mf visit to the Springs, for 1 knew that 
John would spend the gi eater part of bis time in 
the billiard-saloon, and leave his nervous wife to 
my care ; and as for that wife— well, I do not like 
to use strong expressions mvself, but when Helen 
used to say she was a fool, 1 was not in the habit 
of oontraaicting her. 

Strange to say^ Jane was well enough to start 
on the day appointed, and in due time we were 
landed, bag and baggage, at the White Sulphur 
Hotel, which we found to be so crowded (John, 
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of conrte, had neglected to enm^ rooms before- 
hand}, that only one unocoapiea closet conld be 
fonna. John and his wife were crammed into 
that, while I was jammed into a room that was 
already oyerflowing with the Mias Montagues — 
cousins of Jane's. Fortuoatelj for me, I found 
one or two old schoolmates among these joung 
ladies, and soon all went as merrj as a marriage- 
beU. 

Of course there was the usual routine of walk- 
ing, dining, dressing, dancing, drinking the hor- 
rid water, etc 1 receired plentj of attention, 
for the Miss Montagues were good-natured 
enough to introduoe me to any number of beaux. 

One drawback to mr happiness was, that I bad 
never received a reply to my note to Harry, a 
piece of neglect on nis part that was inoompre- 
nenrible to me. 

After I had been scTeral days at the Springs, 
ibere was some talk of a fancy ball, and then I 
remembered with pleasure that I had packed un 
an old tableau costume (a nun's robe and Tail) 
amooir my dresses. I took it out and arrayed 
myself' in it one morning, to show my old school- 
mate, Kate Montogue, how much I could make 
myself like Sister Victorine, of St. Ruth's mem- 
ory. It was verr becoming to me, and when I 
looked at myself In the glass, I said, laughing : 

** Vre a great mind to go down to dinner with 
it on. 

** I would wager my newest bonnet against 
Tour old sundown that yon would not do such a 
thing to save your life," remarked one of the 
Miss Montaffues. 

"I would wager a hundred million dollars 
ogainst nothing tnat I will wear it down to dinner 
this very ^Jj ^^ h ^^ demon Brarado taking 
possession of my soul. 

Miss Montague laughed incredulously. 

''Please don't do it," said Kate, who knew me 
of old. It was too late. I bad made up my mind. 

When 1 swept into the dining-hall that day, I 
was for once in my life the obserred of all ob- 
serTers. 1 was, bowerer, nothing daunted by 
the sensation I created, until I was just about 
takiojg my seat at table, and there whom should I 
see nght opposite but — Barry Thornton I I hope 
that never before did heart throb so wildly and 
painfully beneath the sombre apparel of a nun. 

I only glanced once at my lover, and then I 
saw, a little to my relief and a great deal to my 
dismay, that be was not looking at me at all, but 
talking in low tones to a beautiful woman, in 
deep mourning, who sat betweeA him and John's 
wile. 

"A new lady-love," thought I: "and thafs 
the reason he did not answer my letter." Then 
I turned, and commenced a conversation with 
Mr. Montague (brother to Kate), who sat by my 
side. 

'* Do Tou know who that beautiful woman is?" I 
asked, u the course of the conversation. " The 
one that is sitting by Mrs. Elmore." 

" She is a Mrs. flarding--a rich young widow," 
was the reply. 

That was enough. I had no further curiosity 
regarding the woman who had stolen my lover. 
1 managed to keep up a show of animation dur- 
ing dinner, but afterward, feeling in no mood to 
remain in the company of the lively Montague 
girls, I concluded to go in Jane's room, and do 
penance. 

That evening, as I was coming up from the 
spring with Klite Montague and her brother, I 
encountered my hero, who passed me with a cold 
and ceremonious bow. 

In consequence of that coldness I dressed mv- 
self in my best that night, and flirted so furiously 
with Mr. MontajTue, that we hnd half the room 
watching ns in silent amasemi at. 



Harrr remained in devoted attendance upon 
his widow, but he did not look happy. 

In the course of the next few days Mr. Thorn- 
ton and I exchanged a few bows, and tMn, bj 
tacit agreement, we dropped one anotber^s ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Montague continued to devote himself to me, 
and I received his attentions with the utmost 
suavity. Mav heaven forgive me if 1 made the 
poor fellow love me much, for he looked dread- 1 
fully unhappy when, on the eve of my departure 
fVom the Springs, 1 told him, in answer to an 
eager question of his, that my heart was a min» 
and I bad done with love for ever. 

When we returned home, we found Richard and 
his wife staying with mamma, and I had scarcely 
entered the house before Helen whispered to me : 

*<We have at last got a sister-in-law worth 
having." 

" I could have told yon that weeks ago," re- 
turned I, *' if yon would only bare listened to 
me." 

''Why Eleanor," exclaimed Richard, when he 
saw me, '' one would suj>pose that you had been 
shot nj> in a hospital, instead of larkins at the 
Springs. Tou look like a stewed witch.'^ 

''Thank you," said I, wearily. "I dare mj I 
feel like one, too." 

"By-the-way, I heard that vou dressed like a 
nun sll the time vou were at the Springs. Thai 
was a caper wortoy of Helen." 

"Oh, Eleanor I now could you make yourself 
so ridiculous ?" exclaimed mamma. 

"This is a land of liberty," replied 1, coolly, 
" and my nun's costume was the most becoming 
dress I had." 

" How people must have stared at yon I" ob- 
served Richara. 

"I don't think anv of us need object to thai 
compliment," replied I, glancing at the mirror. 
" I know you didn't, Richard, when, in order to 
win a ten-dollar wagei| you rode down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue with yo(Er face toward yonr horses 
tail." 

" No," said Helen, " nor on that occasion when 
Uncle George sent him to the Lyoeum Hall to 
dismiss an audience which under s sore throat 
prevented his lecturing, and Mr. Richird, instead 
of delivering the excuse, treated the company to 
an «x UimnoT€ lecture of bis own." 

"Which same was an exceedingly good one. 
considering my extreme juvenility at the time,'^ 
said Dick, laughing. "Well, I suppose we are 
all more or less non com. So we will say no more 
about it. Of course yon met Harry Thornton at 
the Springs, Eleanor?" 

" Yes," said I, looking down, and trying not to 
blush. 

"He promised to ioin me here on his way 
home," continued Richard. " Did you bear him 
sav what time he would leave the Springs?^ 

'"No." said 1. And then my heart nearly 
jumped into my month at the thought of feeing 
him again so soon. 

" I suppose, of course, he introduced yon id 
Mrs. Harding,'' said Dick. 

"No," replied I. "1 hadn't the honor of an 
introduction to Mrs. Harding, and conld only 
admire her trwna a distance." 

"She is, indeed, a beautifiil woman," said 
Richard, earnestly. Whereupon 1 glanced at 
Jennie, to see if she looked jealous, but, on the 
contrary, she seemed very much pleased. " She 
approves of her brothei^.s choice, it seems," 
thought L 

" What is the matter, Eleanor." sdd Helen, 
that night, as we were going to bed. " Ton look 
as if yon had been dean and buried for six 
weeks, and had lost aU your friends into the 
bargain." 
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"Then I shall tend orer, hrigfat and mrij to- 
morrow momiiiff, and borrow Bstdle's rooge-pot. 
It it bad anongh to know, myself, that I am look- 
ins nglj and cadaTorons, without baring erery- 
biSj else continoallT dinning it into mj ears. I 
liopa it isn't a crime to lose one's red cheeks." 

*<We11, joa needn't get into a passion about 
it," siid Helen. ** You are in a tantrum now 
becanae you had to leare the societr of TOur loyer, 
and oome home to ns hnmdrum folks.'' 

I had not spirit enough to set her right just 
then. To-morrow would be time enouffh to let 
her know that happiness and I had parted com- 
panrfor erer. 

« How is it," thought I, " that the poets dirine 
flo well the fedings of us women? Bvron, for one, 
showed that he knew ns bj heart, when he said : 
•.Alssl the lore of woman 1 ft ts known 
To be a lorely and a ieartal thing ; 
Vor aU of thelxs upon that die la thrown. 

And if 'tis lost, file has DO more to brfaig 
To th«m but mookerlea of the past alone.'^ 



A few days after this. Harrr made bis apnear- 
jnoe among us; but ne only staid one nights 
and I waa alone with him but on one ooeasion, and 



then only long enough to congratulate him upon 
haying securM so splendid a prize. 

" What do you mean f" asked he. coldly. 

Before I had time to reply, Riobard oai 



and interrupted us by asking darry to accompany 
him and Jennie on a Tisit to Tom's family. 

" Ton can come, too, Bleaoor, if you feel so in- 
clined." said he. 

** I don't feel so inclined. I haye a headache," 
replied I. 

^* Ton are haying a headache all the time now, 
it seems to me," was Richard's unsympathetic 
rejoinder. And he and Hanr left the room. That 
afternoon Harry returned home, saying that he 
could not wait for Dick and Jennie, who were 
going the following day. That niffht, after Helen 
was asleep, I was surprised by a light tap at my 
door. 

** Come in," said I ; and Jennie entered. 

** What is the matter?" was my ahmj^t greeting. 

"A great deal is the matter," said Jennie, 
quietly sealing herself on the couch, and drawing 
me down beside her. <*What hare you been 
doing to poor Harry V* 

"What do you mean?" asked L coldly. 

** I mean tnat you made him fall in loye with 
jou ; and then promised to marr^ him ; and then, 
when he came to make hia first yisit, according to 
appointment, he found that you had gone away 
without sending him any excuse for so doing. 
Then be followed yon to the Springs, and found 
you so deeply immersed in a flirtation with an- 
other, that " 

** Stop, stop 1" interrupted I. I deny the whole 
indictment, with the exception of the one pointw 
that I promised to marry aim. If he oyer loyea 
me, he did it of his own accord. I sent him a 
letter the yery first day I came home, telling him 
1 was obliged to go oft with Jane ; and that letter 
he neyer UK>k the trouble to himself to answer. 
The day he arriyed at the Springs, I had chosen 
to make myself ridicnloiis by wearing a fsnoy 
dress down to dinner, and, of course, be would 
not reoognixe me, but deyoted himself to a wealthy 
and beautiful widow, with whose party he had 
oome. 

*'Hia own sister 1" murmured Jennie; "but 
goon." 

"His own sister!" echoed L "Then I haye 
nothing more to say, except that I haye been most 
egregionsly deceiyed." 

"Yes," said Jennie, "the beautiful Widow 
Harding was once Alice Thornton. I am sur- 
prised Harry did not tell you." 

" Harry did not tell me anything, except 'good- 



ir; 



morning,' the whole time we were at the Springs 
together," said L 

" I am not surprised at that," returned Jennie, 
" if, as be said, you were monopolized by another 
gentleman." 

" It was Har— your brother's coldness that 
droye me into the fiirtation with Mr. Montague. 
I thought at first he did not choose to notice me, 
on account of my outre appearanoe (although I 
reaUy made a yery good4ooking nun), and t&n 1 
ot the ridioulous notion into my head that Mrs. 

arding was his inamoraia. 

On the strength of this, I burst into tears. 
Jennie smiled, and told me not to be a goose, and 
then kissed me good-nisht, and left the room. 
After she was gone, it suddenly flashed across my 
mind that 1 hM forgotten to write either name or 
address on my letter to Harry. I had often been 
guilty of sucn acts of forgetAilness. 'What a 
consummate simpleton I am I' exclaimed I, in so 
loud a tone as to awaken Helen, who lazily rubbed 
her eyes, and asked if it had taken me twenty 
years to make that discoyery. But I was too de- 
pressed and subdued in spint to enter into a quar- 
rel, so I took refuge in silence, and Helen went to 
sleep sffain. The next morning Richard and his 
wife left us, yery much to the distress of Helen 
and myself who had learned to lore little pale, 
quiet Jennie just as much as we didn't lore our 
other sisters-in-law. Two days afterward, as I waa 
sitting on the floor in the parlor, busily engaged 
in cutting out a hnser dress for the cook, Harry 
Thornton came in snadenly upon me, and before 
I knew what I waa doing, ne iiad taken me in his 
arms and kissed me a dozen times. 

" Half of those kisses were sent you by my 
sweetfaeartu Mrs. Harding," said he, laughing., 
" Oh, my aarling, what would haye become of us* 
two suspicious simpletons if Jennie had not quietly 
taken the matter in hand V* 

"Bless her UtUe soul!" replied I. "Until I 
became acquainted with her, I used to think sis 
ters-in-law ayery poor institution, but now I haye 
changed my mind — 

' And for one Gheber's sake^ ril weep tor all.' 

Ob J Harry, I was so much afraid that your lore, 
which had been so quick to come, had ranisben 
all as suddenly." 

'^Nererl" exclaimed Harry; and he struck an 
attitude, and continued : 

•« My heart, I bid thee ten me, 

How are lore's marrels wrouitbtf — 
Two nearts with one pulse beatings 
Two spirits and one thoogbt. 

** And teU me how lore comeCh— 

It cornea, unsought, unaent. 

And tell me how lore goeth— 

It was not low thai wentl" 



Lone Tree Xnob; er, She 
BwarTs Reward. ' 

CHAPTBB I. 

Tn wagons of the emigrant-train bad stopped 
for their noonday rest, by the side of a miseraole, 
muddy wreck of a rirer, that sluggishly dragged 
it) remaining waters along fh>m poof to pool, 
although it was yet but June. A few weeks later, 
and there would be left but a dry channel across 
the plains, nntil some f^shet came down from 
the mountains. Ko fires were built, for eyen 
" buflOUo chips " were not to be had for fuel, and 
the lunch would haye to be a cold one. 

There was water, though, such as it was, and 
that was a good deal. 
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but fine-lookiikg^ and with more than a little de- 
cision of character in the resolute linea of her 
ezpreasiTe lace, bad dbmounted trom the horse 
she had been riding, and stood by one of the 
wagons, looking wearily out on the desolate 
plains, with the fkr-awaj mountains rislBg low 
and olondlike in the horison. 

*' Well, Hannah," said a deep clear rolce be- 
hind her, *Hhi8 can hardly be the paradise that 
Epb Gridley has been promifing ns. ' 

** No, Harrey More, I should say not ; but I am 
glad to see those white-capped ridges yonder." 

**So should I, perhaps," was the repl^, **if 
these others did not see them at the same time.'' 

*' Hush, they may hear you." 

*' I had almost said I did not care. It is ffetting 
more horribly unendurable erery day. I must 
speak plainly, Hannah Fo^. This cannot go on 
for ever. I am here because you are here. You 
are here because your brother is. But whet if 
anything should happen to him or me? It is not 
unlikely^ " 

" Harvey More !" 

" No, I am not saying too much, and I hare 
thought of yon alone on the plains, or among 
the mountains, with snob as they." 

And as he spoke, be motioned with his baud to 
a group on the riTer-l>ank, not twenty paces 
distant. 

Hannah turned and looked. There were nearly 
a dozen men, shaded down fh>m th« gentleman 
loafer to the full-fledged ruffian, and half as 
many women, of an outward semManee worthy 
of their company. Harvey's Hp curled, as he 
looked, and be added : 

"What a settlement they will make!" 

" But what shaH I dot" asked Hannah. 

**Oo. Fly !" said Harvey. 

" And leave my brother to his fate ? Even if 
I would, I could not." 

** Hannah Ford, your brother's fate, as you call 
it, is the evil life he has chosen, and bis wretched 
infatuation with Eph Gridley and his gang. It 
is not your duty to make such a sacrifice ot your- 
self in following him, no, not a step further. As 
for how yon are to get away, if you dare to make 
the trialwith me, 1 am ready." 

*' Ready t Yes. but do not I know what a 
flight means? Not only to leave rov brother, but 
to oe pursued, perhaps to be overtaken." 

" 1 would dare that," said Harvey. 

*' It means hunger, thirst, almost certain 
death " 

" I do not think so ; but I would rather face 
that " firmly interrupted her zealous friend. 

Hitherto Hannah Ford's pale face bad worn 
only the wearied expression with which she had 

Sized upon the landscape, but now it warmed 
to a look of gratitude, and eyen admiration. 

" You are only too kind." she said. 

«Kind? Why, Haouiii. my life belongs to 
you, and you might as well have it in one shape 
as another, since you value it so slightly." 

-Harvey!" ' 

** No, Hannah. I do i^ot wish to speak bitterly, 
much les3 to emoarrass your decision, but fly you 
mnstj be'^ore worse evil happens." 

" We will see," she replied; -but here oomes 
Murray and Eph Gridley." 

Harvey More was a splendid speoimen of stal- 
wart Saxon manhood, with a bronaoy soldierly 
coat of countenance, and in all this be was a 
strong contrast with the two men who were now 
approaching. As for Murray Ford, Hattnah's 
brother, he could hardly be called a man. Not 
only was he barely of -voting age," but bis 
irresolute mouth and UDcertaiA gray eyes spoke 
of boyish infirmity of purpose, even more than 
certain other lines of his face did of coarse tastes 
acd untimely dissipation. 



Eph GMdley, on the otbor hand, was by no 
means lacking in musoalar proportions, and bis 
face indicatea more than a little mental acumen, 
but his foroe of character was almost exclusively 
of the kind that had already gained him an evil 
prominence as a leader among the riolent, the 
vicious, amd the degraded. Much of his true 
nature he had conceded while among the settl*- 
menis, even as he had the true obje<^ direetion, 
and destiny of his present expemtion, or etoe, 
perhaps, even her obstinate love for her brother 
would have been intuflioient to have entrapped 
Hannah Ford as one of its members. Among 
the things, however, which Eph Gridley made no 
attempt to eoneeal, was his bold-eyed, insolent 
admiration of Hannah herself. And |M>er Hur- 
ray Ford was so loet to self-respect and manly 
bo'nor, as to consider the aduuration of such a 
man a compliment, if not indeed a flattery. 

Even before the new-comers had spoken a word, 
Hannah turned away from them, in her almost 
uncontrollable repulsion, and again looked out 
upon the open prurie. 

-Mr. More," she suddenly exclaimed, - what is^ 
that, yonder f Somebody is coming into the 
camp." 

- it's a human being of some kind," said Har- 
vey. -I wonder be managed to get so dose in* 
without being seen." 

The others had now had their attention similarly 
arrested, and a ohorus of remarks arose finom all 
parts or the little oamp. The object, human or 
•otherwise, had continued to advance rapidly, as 
If aiming directly for the' wagons bv which 
Hannah and her fnead were standing. *tt might 
have been a man, but it was so very smalL It 
was dressed like a n»an, in a weird and unique 
sort of half Indian way, and it earned an appear- 
ance of a rifle, but this latter was an army ear- 
bine, and the flgure'a head would not have* risen 
above its mnzsie, when standing on the level 
ground* * * 

- It M a man !" said Hannah. 

- Of oonrse it is," said Harvey. 
** It's a dwarf," said Murray Ford, in his drawl- 
p. uncertain voioe. 
^If s a Digger Indian," growled Rph Gridley,. 

-and we won't have any of them around tki» 
camp." 

Even as he spoke, Eph had jerked his rifle to- 
bis shoulder, as if to draw a bead on the stranger* 
Whether or not be meant to flve^ Hannah Ford 
sprang lightly forward and exclaimed, as she- 
flercely pushed the barrel of the weapon upward : 

-Forahame. Eph Gridley " But as Uie last 

words left her lips, the weapon exploded, sending 
its leaden messenger harmlessly into the air, and 
she added : - It would have been murder !" 

- 1 guess not— not to shoot a Digger," half 
angrily laughed Eph, as be lowered nis piece. 
- Hallo, here he comes, send oyer eend." 

Sure enough, the dimlnutiyestranger had made 
the remaindier of hia way into camp by a series 
of quick, oat*like bounds, whose marvelous 
agility bad brought him almost within reaching 
dwtance of Hanmdi Ford. He was now standing 
ereot^ with a very pleasant smile on his tawny - 
face^ and as he held out a tiny and odd-looking 
hand, he said in ezsellent Bngnsh : 

-No, DO, don't shoot; I'm only Dwarf DicK. 
I don*t mean to hurt you." 

The whole oamp was around the stranger now, 
and he was vigorously plied with questions, but 
aH that oould be learned was that had been on a 
mining or prospecting tour among the monntain$>, 
and was now on his return, but tnat be had lost 
his mule, with his tools and provisions, and had 
come into their eamp to look for some. 

- 1 don't want to beg," be said ; - 1 can pay for 
what little I get." 
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Epb Gridlej had been watching the dwarfish 
stranger narrowlj for some minuies, and the 
k«en, animal oat lines of his Taoe had rapid! j 
undergone a change, from c ntemptuons indifl'er- 
ence and heartless niockerj to an intense and 
almost fererish interest. Much to the surprise of 
Hannah Ford, if not of the whole camp, Epb 
said^ith a great appearance of heartiness: 

*' We don't sell provisions in this camp. Ton 
can hare jnst all jou want. Beckon 'twon't be a 
Torv biff pack. Here, ;roa, Lize, Jim, get the 
little feUow as ^obd a dinner as jou can, and a 
biff drink of whisky." 

°* No," said the s'tranger, ** no whisky. 1 never 
drink any." 

"Yon don't say so!" said Epb. "Well, that 
beats me. You're the first chap of your sort 
that didn't drink, that ever I saw." 

'* Mr sort ? Why, what do you mean V* asked 
Dwarf Diok. 

" What do I mean i Why, if yon ain't a Dig- 
ger, you're a half-blood; you can't fool me on 
Snat sort of thing. Where on airth did you ever 
pick up your English ?" 

*'Bom with me, just as yours was," growled 
tbe dwarf, and Epb could see that he had given 
offense. 

The provisions had now been brought, and 
Hannah contributed sundry delicacies out of her 
own stock, for she had taken a degree of interest 
in the odd-looking stranger which she was unable 
either to 4efine or account for. 

Alt hough H was readily to have been seen by any 
one that there was none too nnich goodwill be- 
tween Eph and Harvey More, the latter were 
standing so closely together, as they watched 
their dwarf-guest eat his dinner, that something 
like conversation was unavoidable. 

"Eph," said Harvey. "I can hardly account 
for your sudden interest and politeness." 

" Well, if you can't, I can," was the rejoinder. 
"If we're going into the mountains, as we talk 
of, that felfow's worth his weight in gold to as, if 
we can get him to go along. Til bit he knows 
more mines than you could snake a stick at, if yon 
could only get him to show them." 
" But what will you do with him ?" 
" Keep him," said Eph. 
"Howf asked Harvev. 

" I'll show you, and him too," said Eph, as he 
walked away to where the dwarf was sitting. It 
waa evident to Harvey More, however, that a feel- 
ing very nearly akin to superstition mingled with 
Eph Gridley's notions concerning the dwarfs 
value as a mining prospector. He bad some sort 
of idea that, either because he was a Digger, or 
was a dwarf, he had ocoali faculties of discerning 
the whereabouts of the hidden depositions of the 
precious metals. 

As for the dwarf himself, though now he had 
nearly completed hiis dinner, he seemed by no 
means desirous of talking, but was busied, 
even while his small jaws. also were at work, with 
making as compact a mass as possible of some 
bacon and other items of provisions which had 
been furnished bim. 

He bad straps with him, ready for his pack, and 
in a few moments more he rose quickly to his 
feet, slinging his burden over his snovldcrs, and 
buckling it firmly. Eph had already nddrcitsed 
him quite eamestlv on the subject o*f remaining 
with The train, ana he had seemed to be consider- 
ing the matter ; but now he said : 

^*No, I reckon I won't. I'll just go on after 
my mule. Maybe I can find him." 

"Oh, we'n send a fellow with you to help 
hunt!" said Eph, "if you'll eome back, and go 
with us.** 

"Don't want any man with me/' said the 
dwarf. " I'm always bettor alone.** 



"I know that," angrily replied Eph. "and I 
swear you shtfn't go. We've got ye this time, 
and we mean to have ye show us some of them 
mines." 

As he spoke, he made a fierce motion toward 
the dwart^ as if to seize bim ; but " Dick " 
dodged, with a motion like that of a conjurer's 
fingera, and placed himself for the moment behind 
Hannah, as if appealing to her for protection. 

" Indeed, you shall not hurt him, Mr. Gridley," 
said Hannah. 

" Who wants to hurt him t" said Eph. " I only 
mean to tie bim up for a while, till we ve made out 
to get some good of him." 

"You've no right to tie him up, no right to 
touch him." 

^m show him what right I have. Come out 
here, you- — " 

"Eph Gridley I" energetically exclaimed Han- 
nah, " 1 know you, and you shall not keep that 
poor cieature in your power. He'd better be 
somewhere else than in tbis camp." 

"Come out!" roared Eph, with more sem- 
blance of passion than the occasion seemed to 
call for. 

Hannah had retreated somewhat toward a wagon 
which had halted by a bunch of sage bashes, and, 
for the moment. Dwarf Dick had beem entirely 
concealed from tbe sight of everybody. Now, 
however, Eph brushed somewhat rudely past her, 
and peered under the wagon, loudly repeating his 
command; but, to his astonishment, no dwarf 
whatever made his appearance. 

The sage hushes were pulled over, one by one, 
tbe inside of the wag^n tnoroughly examined, but 
all to no purpose, and Eph Gridley felt a thrill of 
superstition dive at his heart that might have been 
spared him if he had seen the dwarf winding hi « 
way with such marvelous swiftness under cover 
of the river-bank, and now nearljr half a mile away. 
The only mystery had been in his own Ui^htning- 
like movenients, and his presence t>f mind, it 
may be, however, that Eph's superstition tended 
to temper his wrath at Hannah Ford for her inter- 
ference. 

CHAPTER n. 

It would have been a beautiful day anywhere 
else than on those dreary plains : but the floods 
of warm June sunshine failed to bestow anything 
of beauty on tbis wearisome expanse. The moun- 
tains in the horizon were too distant,and the stunted 
wild sage bushes and scrubby mesquit trees were 
too sparsely scattered^ and too insignificant, to 
break tbe dull uniformity of the landscape. 

It was an hour after noon, and not a living 
thing was visible— yes, there was one, a mere 
dot, yet an animated, moving, talkinff dot, that 
plied its way onward over the heated plain, growl- 
ing to itself in half a dozen or more •distinct lan- 
fiiages. not to speak of dialects. English, 
panisb, German, French, might have been de- 
tected, and the deep, harsh gutturals of Indiian 
tongues, but we can only render one of them 

" Thanks to that young woman, the brute didn't 
put a ball through me, or tie me up either. I'll 
pay her for thai yet, and him, too, or my name 
isn't Dwarf Dick. I hate that, too, but I*ve jzot 
to wear it till I get throueh with tbis body. Tie 
me up? The villain ! If he'd have tied me up for 
three hours, I'd have been too late. Maybe I'nrj 
too late now? I guess not. Loaded mules don't 
travel so very fast. Stolen gold is a h^vy load, 
too, even for stolen mules. 1 wonder what they 
want of the Lone Tree? They can't steal it. 
Why didn't I shoot them, when I could so easy? 
I don't know. Fm odd at times. It makes me 
feel odd to think of that young woman. The/ 
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call ber Ilaimafa. WelU th€ 
didn't stand np for Dwarf 
Dick for nothing, or Fin 
mistaken/' 

All this while the dwarf 
had been pressinjj^ bis way 
forward, and making won 
derfuUy rapid headway, if 
his size and length of limb 
should be taken into eonaid- 
eratinn. . No one who looked 
at him conld long question 
the correctness of Eph 
Gridley's surmise as to his 
parentaj^e, and his featarea 
wore other remarkable char- 
acteristics besides their show 
of Indian blood. His aqui- 
line nose and can were large 
and prominent, his keen, 
glittering black ejres were 
deeply sunken, and hig 
mouth, though almost eon- 
Btantlj smiling. Lad a quick, 
nervous quiver of the lip 
that indicated anything bat 
a heavy or stolid nature. 

. A very remarkable peraon- 
age was Dwarf Dick, the 
half-breed Digger, for even 
that fact had not prevented 
him from being a traveler, a 
student, and a man of edu- 
cation in his own queer way. 

At about the aame time of 
the day, the emigrant-traiu, 
under the leadership of Eph 
Gridley, was ^ttiog slowlv 
underway again, and its di- 
rection across the plain 
seemed to have hardlv a 
more definite nurpoac tlian 
to reach the ic o t of the 
m oun tain-ranges. 

Hannah Ford and Harvey 
More were riding on side by 
side, and their subiect c/ 
conver.sation, when tnev did 
i^peak, seemed to divide it- 
self between their unpleasant 
position as members of that 
company, and the curious 
lucideat of their meeting 
with Dwarf Dick. 

** There was something 
almost comical about him, 
after all," said Hannah, 
** and it was actually a plea- 
sure to look on a new face. 
Except for our presence, 
this prairie countir seems 
to me to be a perfect soli- 
tude." 

"No, not quite," said 
Harvey. " I can see others 
even now." 

"Where?" asked Han- 
nah. 

"Awar off* there to the 
right. Don't point. I don't 
want any more of Eph Qnd- 
ley's men going on\ to bo 
gone all ni^t, and come in 
again in the morning with 
extra horses. Maybe these 
two men will get by with 
out being seen, unless they 
are fools enough to come 
in." 

**0h, dear me!" sighed 
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Hannah. " Wc are indeed a caravan of Ishmael- 
ites.*' 

No eyes less keen than those of Harvej More 
would have detected the presence of those two 
men, so far were tbej, and so completely were 
they blinded most of the time with the inequali- 
ties of the plains. 

They, on their part, however, had 8«ien the 
wagons, almost at tne same time ; and so far from 
manifesting any disposition to '* come in,'* they 
at once began to urge their jaded animals in a dif- 
ferent direction. 

Each was mounted on one mule and leading 
another, and all four animaU were evidently 
packed and burdened to the extent of their 
Ability. 

" I say, Bandy," said one, ** it*s a good thing 
these yer mules haven't a great deal furder to go. 
They're e'en a' most played--they are." 

"Pretty mnch used up^ that's a fact. Bill; but. 
I reckon, they can stan' it for cbout an hour ana 
a htdf longer!" 

•« Is that all?" said BilL 

"That's all." said Sandy; "on' then we'll 
bave the safest kind of a eachf. an' a tiptop land- 
mark." 

" But, Sandy, sometimes 1 can't help thinking 
we'd have been about as safe somewbar among 
the mountainH." 

"Bill, my boy, it's harder to find any place 
among them rocks than it is out in the open. 
Beside? that — an' I don't mean to be a tool. 

I wouldn't feel 



licitber — you know that dwarf. 



safe Curving anything he had a claim onto up 

the nills. It's his own f^round thar, ye 

know'.' Yon just couldn't help his knowin' whar 



among 



it was buried. I'd have felt all the while I was 



digging as if ihem gimlet eyes of his'n were onto 
me from somcwhnr. Now, out yer, we're all 
right, for we're plainsmen, an' no Digger medi- 
cine dwarfs of any account. Mcbbe you think 

rmafool " 

"No. I don't, Sandy," paid Bill. "I know 
some folks laughs at sicb, and says it's nonsense; 
but don't you and I know better? Didn't that 
little big-eared cuss take ns right straight to whar 
we could shovel the stuff right up? An' ain't we 

{join' thar again, soon's we've got the cargo safe 
anded?" * 

" I don't know 'bout that. Bill " said his friend, 
OS he stirred up the laeging mule^. " Fd like to 
go, if we'd make the dVarf all safe ; but as lon^ 

as he's above ground 1 tell ye what, Bill, it 

was bad luck our missing of him." 

" Wasn't we goin' to shoot him that night soon 
as ever he come in, and, then, he neyer aid come 
in ! The varmint ! We ain't neglected nothing 
that we had a fair chance to do, an' we ain't one 
bit to blame, as I see. I'm for goin' back again." 
Bill was evidently very much in earnest, and now 
he added : " How long before we can begin to see 
this tree o' youm ?" 

" Not a great while,'' said Sandy. " Bat, then, 
you don't see it so very far off. All the better for 
that, you know." 

"Is the Knob much of a peak ?" asked BiU. 

" No, only a bit of a low aown little bill ; but it 
looks a' most as if it was made by hamans; and 
this Tcr tree is right on the top of it, all alone 
like.'^ 

" Well, Sandy, I must sar it's a queer trick for 
a mesquit to grow to that bigness in such an ont- 
o'-tbe-way place as that, and mebbe it will be a 
good mark lor a cachfJ* 
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'* You bet it will/' said Sandr. 

And 80 the two rode stcadny onward, urging 
their over-tired mules to their very uttermost, 
and, bj some eood luck as seems often to attena 
men of their kidney fer a season, no other eyes 
Iban those of Harvey and Hannah caught sight of 
tliem from Eph Gndle3r's somewhat dangerous 
earavan.. 

Both Bill and Sandy were impatient, little as 
thev showed it externally, and both were yisibly 
relieved when, at last, the latter rose slowly in his 
stirmps, and pointed with his long arm toward 
the eastward, exclaiming : 

*• And thar's Lone Tree Kneb I" 

Bill looked and looked, and could but just dis- 
cern something that rose above the level, and 
repKed: 

**What! is thai it r 

** Wait a bit '* said Sandv ; '' when we've cleared 
this rise, it'U look a heap big^r." 

Differences ^f plevation on the plains are ex- 
ceedingly treacherous and deceptive to the eye ; 
but Bui knew that, and so he was not at all sur- 
prised that a few minutes' riding brought him out 
on the brow of a high knoll, or roll, from which 
the plain swept swiftly away to a lower country, 
and from which the entire singularity of Lone 
Tree Knob was strikingly visible. 

It was a round, smooth, earthy elevation, hardly 
a Inindred feet in height, and less than quarter of 
a mile in circumference, and on its very summit 
and centre there stood one single, lonely, deso- 
late-looking tree. 

It was no wonder that such an object bad gained 
itsdt a name and fame among the keen-eyed ro- 
vers of the American Desert. 

Tlie ver}' mules seemed to have an idea that the 
end of their labor was approachintr, and the re- 
maining distance was briskly hurried over. 

The ascent of Lone Tree Knob was by no means 
difBcuIt, for either wild animals or tame had kept 
a path well worn along the side of the declivity. 
This, too, might have been a wonder; but when 
Sandy and Bill had reached the summit, the for- 
mer again raised his arm, and pointed. 

*• Thar's the spring. Bill, over yon, to the left of 
the tree ; an* it's allers full^ an* it never runs over, 
an' it's as clar as crystal all the vear round. That's 
what brings the deer and buftfer up yer, and the 
Injins, too. Brates and humans, everybody onto 
these yer plains, knows all abont Lone Tree 
Knob.'* 

" Mebbe 'twon't be so good a ptaoe for a 
earhfi*' said Bill. " after all.^' 

"Yes, it will," said Sandy, "because, vou 
kn w, no one'd ever dream of anv feller hiding 
anything up on top of Lone Tree Knob. Besides, 
that tliar dwarf can't be a-watchin' of us up yer, 
like he might a'most anywhar e^se, an' we can 
keep the best kind of a lookout over all the prai- 
rie, for ever so many miles." 

Bill was compellecl to admit that his friend was 
right, and so they halted their mules at last, under 
the Lone Tree itself. 

It was a verv miracle of a mesquit, and an 
exception to all its kmd. For fifteen feet, the 
gnarled and knotty trunk arose without a limb. 
Then the closely matted, thorny, woven branches 
spread ont with an all but impenetrable shade on 
everv side, while the total height of the tree could 
not nave been less than forty feet. 

1ft must have been a tree of great age, and 
strange things, beyond all doubt^ had passed 
under the spreading shadow which it cast. 

" We mustn't waste any time. Bill," said Sandy. 
** Lone Tree Knob isn't a safe place to camp on, 
nohow." 

** Well, then," said Bill, " let's get to work as 
soon aa we can." 

They were a brawny, san-bnmed, ill-kempt. 



ragged-looking pair, of the lower and more reek- 
less grade of miners, with faces that bad Um^ 
since ceased to indicate mnoh for other paeaiooa 
than the greed of gold, and the lusts to wbieb 
that greed for ever panders. 

They were well able to attend to the bnsinesain 
hand,'however. and in a few moments the mnlea 
had all been relieved of their burdens. 

None of the packages were large. On the con- 
trary, most of them were quite small, but ray 
heavy. 

No wonder the poor brutes grew weary under 
them, for those banded sacks orskin, close dcawn 
and carefully secured, contained no other mer- 
chandise than gold. Gold in dust, in nuggets, in 
scales, in bars, in bricks of bullion— all Uiat those 
four mules could journey under, of that danger- 
ous metal, whose lust is the root of all earthly 
evil. 

There it all lay. bagged and strapped, in one 
little pile, under tne old mesquit tr<^e, and as he 
looked ai it. Bill turned to Sandy, and said : 

Now, if we only had shot the dwarf, it wootd 
have been all right." 

** May be" replied Sandy, ** we'll come acrocs 
him somewhar, an' have another chance yet.** 

"If we dor' growled Bill, with a meamog, 
menacing nod. 

" You bet!" replied Sandy, with another. 

" I say." said Bill, "b: we goin' to make oar 
cache rignt yer, under the tree? I don't like 
that." 

" No more do 1. I'll show ye. I reckon the 
spring's about thirty vards from the tree, an' 
thar's nothin' round it but them willer.«." 

" Yes " said BiU— " onlv the willers." 

"Well, then," said Sandy, "thirty paces bo- 
yond the spring, we'll dig the eache. That's tbe 
mark we'H fina it by. Don't ye see V* 

Bill had dug caches enough in his day to under- 
stand very well, and in a few minutea more tbej 
were at work. 

The onlv very large pack, from the mules, 
turned out, among other thin^, a miner's pick 
and spade, and the two fhenda were exp«ft 
enough in the use of them. 

In a marvelously short space of time a bole was 
dug, wide enough' and deep enough to have held 
a much larger matter than that pile of buck^in 
bags ; but the men knew what they were aboat^ 
for, after the treasure had been ^reAd as iat ana 
thin as possible over the bottom of tbe hole, the 
light and porous soil was so packed and troaden 
down above it, that, when the last shovel-full had 
been thrown back, and the last sod replaced, there 
was no visible variation on the aarfaoe of the 
ground. After that, the most minute and akillfol 
attention was paid to the restoration of the natural 
and undisturbed appearance of evervthin^, ao 
that when, at last, Sandy i>ronou need their job 
complete, he declared that in a week more thej 
themselves would be compelled to measore by ibo 
tree and tbe spring, in order to find their owd 
cache, 

** And you see. Bill," said he, " nobody but yon 
and me knows the measure." 

"Lefs take it over again," said Bill; "now 
we've got it all done. It ought to be just sixty 
paces from yer to the tree." 

" Well, Bill, tell ye what ye do," said Sandv. 
" Stand whar ye are, an' fire a slug right into the 
centre of the 'tree, an' then pace straight ahead, 
an' count till ye put yer finger on to the bullet- 
hole." 

Bill slowly raisCsl his rifle to his shoulder, took 
a long a d carfefnl si^ht, and blaxed away ; and, 
as he lowered his piece, he promptly strode off 
toward the tree, counting carefully as he went. 
He had done a gfreat deal of coundng in bis day» 
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had BUI, but nerer anj paoet so fearfallj import- 
ant io him as were those. 

Sa&dy bad watobed his ^'mate'* start away 
firom OT«r the easkd^ with ejes in which a strange 
fftittorwas swiftlj rising; and, as Bill's measoring 
rootrtepe neared the tree, Sandy also drew himseir 
to his rail height, and his rifle arose with meohani- 
eal prooiaioBlo bis shoalder. Even now he was 
saperstitious, for, as Bill reached out Ms seaioh- 
ing^ foreinger for the bullet-mark» Sandy ex- 
claimed : 

" Yea, left foot first, and left hand touching. 
It's his fate!" and, as Bill turned bis head toward 
the taeke, exclaiming, loudly, *' Sixty-one (" the 
flame leaped Arom the muszle of Sandy's riflcL and 
Bill sank heafily back at the foot of the Lone 
Tree, with a ragged hole in his forehead. 



CHAPTXB lU. 

Ko blood at the foot of the Lone Tree, only 
thai stiflbning corpse, with the blue bole in its 
forehead, and tbe brawny, ragged form of Sandy, 
■tanding orer and looking down upon it. 

** It was a rough thing to do," be muttered to 
himself; "but somehow 1 mistrusted BilL He 
wasn't a very good one, nohow, an' I reckon it^s 
just as well that only one of us knows the measure 
«f that focAe^ or can get back todiff it out. Now," 
he added, with a bitter cath, ** if 1 could only git 
to draw a bead on that thar dwarf 1 I'd feel a 
heap easier if that feller was elean wiped out. 
Next time I meet him '11 do, but I'd kind o' like 
to make one job o' him and Bill yer." 

As be said this, be started suddenly and looked 
np, as if he heard some unaccountable noise 
among the shadows of tbe Lone Tree. Perhaps 
he did, and perhaps not; but out from among 
the matted branches came a sound that Sandy 
never beard, for tbe bullet travels faster than the 
report, and tbe miner staggered back across the 
body of bb murdered mate, with precisely the 
same terrible sign in his forehead. 

There was Only this difference in the two wounds, 
that Sandy's heiad was more crushed and broken, 
for the ball went clear through, and came out at 
the back. There they lay— the two dead miners— 
and the four mules stood gazing at tbem^ with 
■taring eyes and distendednostnls, straining at 
their lariats as if ready for a stampede. 

A moment more, and the mystery of the Lone 
Tree was solved; for, down from among its 
gloomy recesses writhed and twisted the agile, 
Binewy, diminutive body of Dwarf Dick. He did 
not cumb down the trunk, but dropped lightly 
from the lower limb, alighting catlike on his feet. 

"They'd surely have shot me," he growled, 
** and it was a necessary thing to do. The gold's 
mine, too, the half of it, and now they're dead, tbe 
other half, too. But what' 11 I do with them, or 
ft? The mules eonld pack the gold; but where 
could 1 take it to without provisions ? Those two 
knew what they were about when they hid it, an' 
I reckon I'll let it stay for the present, flullo I 
Whsf s that?" 

The dwarf turned his large, keen ears to listen, 
as an animal might have done, and in a moment 
more the sound which had startled him came once 
again pealiag np the side of Lone Tree Knob. 

Was it a human halloo? 

Yes, it was a signal^whoop tff some red man. 

** I don't think it's anybody that wiD hurt me,^ 
said Dwarf Dick. '*Not«nfess there happen to 
be white men along. Anyhow, I'd better take to 
oorar till I know who he is. Here goes for 
■afety." 

Up the gnarled trunk he went with the easy 
aotivitr of a mookey, and in a moment more he 
was anogether bidden. Then followed minutes 
•f sileBCd and waiting, and tbe mules onoe more ! 



began to nip away at the scanty herbage, and 
then, rapidly filing along the slanting path on 
the declivity of tl^ Knob, came the gayly ca- 

Earisoned horses of a strong war party of Indian 
raves. 

'* Sioux," muttered Dwarf Dick, from his perch 
in the tree ; '' but F 11 wait till I know what band 
they are, and what their errand is." 

'The prairie warriors had seen, at a glance, that 
others were before them on the' Knob ; but their 
numbers— for there were threescore of them — 
prevented their caring who or what tbe strangers 
might be, and thev were quickly gathered around 
the Lone Tree, obatkering and gesticulating, as 
only Indians can, in spite of their "show day" 
tacitumitr. 

The mules, the two dead miners, the nature of 
thehr wounds, the buUet-mark in the tree— not the 
minutest particular escaped them, and their con- 
olusions were sagaciooa, if erroneous* Dwarf 
Dick understood every word that was uttered, 
and he found that the Sioux had decided that a 
dv^l had been fought by tbe two miners, both of 
their rifles having evidently been just fired ; that 
one had fallen in the duel, and the other afterward 
by some third party, whose foot-tracks they had 
discovered on tne ground under the tree. Just 
then a tall, stately^ooking savage came for the 
first time within Dick's une of vision, and the 
dwarf ohirped to himself: 

** All right, SanUnta I But then there mnst be 
mischief brewing when he is out on the warpath 
with such a party as tbia. Aad now I don't want 
them to know r ve been np in the tree, if I can 
help it." 

And he did help it, somehow, by watching his 
chance to drop unseen fh>m tbe branches ; for, in 
a few minutes more, Dwarf Dick suddenlv stepped 
out from behind a mule, right in froni of tfan- 
tanta, holding out his right band with a strange, 
wavering sign of peace and recognition, speaking, 
at the same time, some few words in tbe Sionx 
tongue. 

E^en the iron-nerved Indian warriors were 
startled at the strange and sudden apparition. 
Not that Dwarf Did was a stranger to moat 
of them, but thety had long regained hhn as 
" big medicine," and this sort of* coming in from 
nowhere" was decidedly in keeping with that 
idea. Perhaps they were none the less prepared 
to receive him with amity and respect, ror a red- 
skin is as superstitious as a Congo. 

Still, Santanta asked Dick very freely abont the 
story of Sandy and Bill, and was pleased to be 
informed that his own sagacity baa abeady dis- 
covered the truth. Dick added that, not knowing 
that tbe new-comers were his friends, be had 
deemed it necessary to " disappear " on the ap- 
proach of Santanta and his warriors. Now, 
however, be would take bis four mules and go 
onward. 

Some of tbe warriors looked a little cloudy at 
the claim put in for the mules, but Santanta was 
on the warpath, and he was anxious to have such 
a tremendous amount of ''medicine" ^o along 
with him. So earnestly did he plead with Dick 
on this subject, hinting, at the same time, pretty 
distinctly that the mules depended on it, that the 
dwarf aflowed himself to be over-persusded, and, 
after a sufficient rest and refreshment, the whole 
band, aeoompanie I by their new ally, once more 
sprang into the saddle, and descended the grassy 
side of Lone Tree Knob. 

The bodies of the two miners, stripped of all 
that was useful or valuable, lay at a distance from 
tbe tree, dragged away by Santanta' s orders, for 
tbe Lone Tree also was '*big medicine," and not 
one of the careering warriors had for a moment 
suspected tbe existence of tbe fatal cache and its 
heap of hidden treasure. / ^ ^ ,^ i ^ 
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Tbej had not ridden far before Dick was made 
aware of the special errand of Santanta, and that 
a wkiU prej was before fbem. 



Etik and anon, that dar, as Barre? More and 
Hannah Ford had ridden onward, aide br aide, 
thej conid detect the bitterness and hatred of the 
glances cast upon them by the rest of that eril 
company, and only a fear of the former's strong 
arm, and the known influence of the latter orer 
Epb Gridlej, if not her misguided brother, pre- 
yented the sly and muttered slurs firom assuming 
the tone of open ribaldry. 

Still, they were compelled to admit to one an- 
other that ttiis state of things conld not endnre for 
eyer, and that, sooner or later, an open oolUsion 
must come. 

** There is nothlnj: else for it, Hannab," said 
Harrey ; ** we must fly." 

•* You must, if you yalue life." 

" And you, if you yalue more than life," he 
fiercely whispered. 

"But my brother?" 

'* He is utterly unworthy of your unselfish de- 
yotion. He has lost his manhood, if he eyer had 
any, or he would himself be first to protest against 
your remaining." 

" How can Fleayc him t" 

** Leaye him ? Do you suppose that by remain- 
ing yon can lengthen the space of his forfeited 
life any more than yon can win him back to 
goodr 

*'His life forfeited?" exclaimed Hannah. 

** Yes, indeed, eyen as mine is. He is an ob- 
stacle between Eph Oridley and that which Eph 
has determined on possessing— I mean your bro- 
ther's own sold, that which you and 1 retain, and 
more than uiat " 

** No more^arrey — say no more. It is dread- 
ful, but Please say nothing for a while. I most 

think." 

In a moment more she added : 

** See how it is clouding up. It will be a dark 
nifffat, if not a stormy one." 

^* Just the night for an escape from the camp," 
whispered Haryey. 

Before Ions an eligible place for an encamp- 
ment made its appearance, and as the sun went 
down, Hannah obseryed that the mountain-ranges 
were yisibly nearer than they had been at toe 
noonday halt. The same fact nad been noted by 
the others, and it seemed to arouse in them all a 
perfect feyer of minin)|: enthusiasm, with the 
wildest and greediest yisions of golden wealth to 
come. 

«' Ah— agh !" exclaimed Eph Orid'ey, as he was 
holding forth to an excited group by one of the 
wagons, while the darkness was fast settling oyer 
the camp. '' If we only could haye caught and 
caged that Digger dwarf Fd giye a good deal to 
haye him alons. If I put my handa on him once 
more, he won't get away, I tell you." 

The loud, harsh tones of his voice could be 
heard all oyer the camp, and hardly had they 
ceased to jar on the ears of Hannah Ford, as she 
stood somewhat apart by her own wagon, when ahe 
felt her dress pulled gently, and, on looking down, 
she was half frightened to discern, peering np 
almost from the ground itself, the keen yisago of 
Dwarf Dick. 

'* He will not catch me." hissed the dwarf. " He 
win himaelf be caught. I do not oare for him, and 
I eonld not help him if I would ; but you, I must 
aare tou, for yon were good to me." 

** fcUye me from whatr' adsed Hannah. 

'* Why, from being acalped by the Skmx. There 
won't be a Uvhig soul In this eamp by daylight." 
And Dwarf Dick followed np hia aasmrtion by ad- 



ditional asanraneet that fiidrly eonyineed fb% r»- 
luetant Hannah. 

At first she proposed to warn the camp, b«t 
Dick objected, as ane must haye giy«n the aooTDe 
of her information. 

** He would rather do it himself." be aaid ; aad 
so he did, for he disappeared in toe shadow, and 
in a few moments more a Sionx war-arrow came 
hisslnff through the air into the yery midat of the 
camp, oarely missing a lodgment in the capacSona 
form of Epb Oridley himself. That was warDlng 
enough for anybody, and the camp waa on the 
alert in a moment. 

All the surrounding prairie was searched by tiis 
men, as if they expected to catch Sioux warriors 
in the dark ; but when at last they were ordered 
in by a loud shrill call from Eph Oridley, and 
each in turn was summoned to report on wnat he 
had discoyered, the leader called again and again, 
in yain, for Murray Ford. 

** If the fool has gone too far to-BightJ' growled 
Eph, **he will neyer bring his seup into .eamp 
again." 

A long, hollow, shrill whoop fh>m the sarroand- 
ing darkness was the only comment on this brotal 
speech ; but while Hannah Ford buried her face 
in her hands in an agony of apprehension, ahe 
Main felt a gentle pull on ner dreaa, and ahnoat at 
the same moment Hanrey More came np to her, 
muttering : 

** Hannah, if harm has come to Mum^ Ford 
this night, it is not from the hand of any IndiaB 
warrior. I beMere all this to be a plot. If wo 
would eacape, we haye no time to lose." 

'<Tiue as you liyel" replied the lowyoiee of 
Dwarf Dick from the grass, and the startled yoath 
was rapidly made acquainted with the facta of tha 
ease. 

*'Your wagon is here In the shadow," said 
Dwarf Dick, **and your horses are picketed be- 
hind it. Hurry their saddles and prorision-packa 
onto them, while the rest, oyer render, are fixing 
the other wagons against Indians." 

Haryey rapidly and silently followed the sugw 

Sistion, while Hannah earnestly questioned her 
most inyisible friend concerning her brother; 
but the only reply she receired was : 

** There was no Indian near enough to hurt him, 
though there soon will be ; but there were white 
men enous;h. Eph Oridley waa the first man to 
get back into the camp, and he probably knows 
why." 

Further and fnriher into the now deepening 
darkness the'two horses seemed to be gradually 
''drifting," rather than beins led, and then, as 
they disappeared altogether, Haryey More laid his 
hand upon Hannah's arm, saying : 

" Come, Hannah, we have no time to lose, and 
your friend says Made.** 

Hannah lifted her face f^m her hands, sad 
whispered, hoarsely : 

** I will n&t go until I know what has beoome of 
my brother!" 

" Come, then, and I will show yovu" again 95>ka 
up fkt>m the ground the yoioe of Dwarf Diok. 
'<Keep in the shadow of the wagon, and make all 
the haste you can." 

If Hannah waa yet undecided, Harrey More wa« 
not, and he almost carried her along with him by 
force. Nor were they more than fairiy oot of 
readi in the darkneaa before their abaence was 
discoyered by Eph Oridley and the rest, and tha 
chorus of sngry threats, shouts and profane ex- 
clamations which followed, bore witneaa to the 
excitement which it occasioned. Perhaps they 
would haye been pnrsned, eren then, boi hardly 
had they been in the aaddle three asinnteSf spided 
by the persistent snd eaiseat urging of Dwarf 
I»ck, before aU the night tltat dai&Md afar tba 
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camp seemed suddenly to be roeal with sarage 
and apMllinff soaods. 

The awaif nimself was now, in some mysterious 
waji proTided with a hone. 

" On, on I" he exclaimed in low, intense tones. 
"Haste now, for Santanta and his men are charg- 
ing on the camp." 

*' But my brother t" despairingly exclaimed 
Hannah Ford. 

" If the missing man was your brother/' said 
the dwarf, " I am sorry, for you will never see 
him again. Please ask me no more. Santanta 
will he sure to ayenge him, and that right 
promptly." 

As they looked behind them they could see fierce 
figures dashing by between them and the dull 
glare of the camp-fires, and from the twanging 
sound of bows that was almost as incessant as the 
yelling, it was eyldent that the war-arrows were 
not now falling *'one at a time" among the de- 
yoted denizens of the little camp. 

It was terrible, but it was indeed a ^lace to ride 
fast away from, and the three pressed rapidly for- 
ward, only the dwarf knew whither. 



CHAPTBR y. 

Fas and wide, wherever the English tongue is 

spoken, has traveled the fame 

or Santanta, the terrible, elo- 
quent, cruel, unconquerable 

war-cnief of the Sioux, and 

none would dream of looking 
I for human life in the encamp- 
I ment over which had passed 
; the destroying energy of his _ 

band of picked braves.. Not 
) even the ** Red Cloud " itself, 
I the nride of all his nation, 

coula have left a morejperfect 

devastation. E p h Oridley 

and his men had struggled 

desperately for their nves, 

but they knew little of Indian 

warfare, and they had been 

confused, disordered and 

swept away by the sudden 

and appalling onset of their 

red destroyers. It will there- 
fore be of no use for us to re- 
turn to the encampment for 

further information. We 

should only find smoking 

wrecks of wagons, and yet 

more ghastly assurances of 

the perfect workmanship of 

Santanta and his men. 
That ni^ht, after once 

bringing his two charges to 

what be deemed a safe dis- 
tance from the camn, Dwarf 

Dick had led them for some 
, time in what seemed to Har- 

iyey More a semicircle, and 
then, after a brief absence, 
during which Harvey and 
Hannah waited anxiously 
, alone in the darkness, he re- 
appeared, leading with him a 



for her kindness and courage on his behalf, the 
previous day. He seemed to care nothing especial 
tor Harvey More, except as the Iriend and protec- 
tor of Hannah rord, and he was gruff enough, at 
times. 

Before morning dawned, they found themselves 
slowly clambering along a narrow path, up a 
somewhat steep declivity, and Harvey asked : 



« this is oda ; where are we now f 
mind," snapped Du 
tell yon. You're goin^ up Lone 

to the top.^' 



" Never you mind," snapped Dick. ** Tes, I 

mH care if I tell yon. You're going up Lone 

Tree Knob, and I'll tell you what for when we get 



don< 



Harvey had already begun to 1^1 something like 
awe of the strange being to whom he owed so 
much, and he said no more ; but the novelty of 
their position, with its weird excitement, was fast 
aidine Hannah to throw off the stupor of grief 
which the certainty of her brother's fate had oc- 
casioned. 

A few moments brought them out upon the 
ffently curving plateau of the summit, hut the 
darkness was too great to allow objects to become 
very sharply defined. Still, as they went forward, 
Harvey asked their guide : 

** Is not that a tree yonder?" 

'* Yes, it is the Lone Tree of the Knob; but 
there is blood there, and we must not go near it ' 



string of four mules, very 
lighthr laden. Then again he 
urged them rapidly forward, 
but all direction they were 
compelled to yield nnhesita- 
tingfy to him. All attempts 
to draw him into conversation 
were failures, although he fre- 
qa«Dtly and freely expressed 
his warm admiration of Han- 
oah Ford« and bis gratitude 
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to-Digbt ; it would brinff us Dotbing but evil for^ 
tune. Come this way.*'^ 

And BO sayiuff, be led them to the spring. As 
tbey dismounted, at the dwarf's request, by tBe 
stunted willow shrubs, he said \o Harrey : 

•* Now, turn your back to the tree and walk for- 
ward thirty steps." 
•* What lorr' said Harvey. 
" 1 will show you," replied Dick, in suob a tone, 
that somehow j^arrey at once obeyed. 
'• Thirtv," called he, as be finished it. 
Dwarf Dick had been picketing tbe animals by 
the spring, and now ho went forward to Harvey, 
bearing two spades and a pick. 

** It IS all right," said he; ** we have hit tbe spot, 
for the sods are loose. Now we must dig." 
"What for?" again asked Harvey. 
7C"'" for nay fortune and bert. Yours, too, it may 
G&.^ut we must dig fast while the mules have a 
rest." 

Strong as Harvey More was, tbe perspiration 
rolled freely from him as be labored to keep pace 
with the weird activity of his strange friend. 

Just as the sun was rising, Harrey felt bis 
spade strike on something that rattled strangely, 
and in a moment more Dwarf Dick began to lift, 
one after the other, the little bags of skins, that 
^ve a dull, chinking thud as he threw ^em out 
upon the grass above, and before the light had 
grown fairly clear, he sprang out of the hole, ex- 
claiming : 

** That is all. Now, Hannah, you go back to 
the horses, and look at tbe tree, whue Harvey 
goes a little way with me. Come 1" 

So complete had now become his ascendency 
over both, that he was obeyed without a word. 

It was strange work for Harvey More, for Dwarf 
Dick led him to where the bodies of Sandy and 
fiill were lying, nor would he vouchsafe any other 
explanation than that they must be buried. Har- 
vey could not oppose him, so the two dead miners 
were made to take the place of their ill-gotten and 
fatal treasure, and the soil was heaped above 
them. 

That duty accomplished, and Dwarf Dick began 
to separate the bags into tvio equal heaps, ex- 
- •claim mg, as he tossed each bag on its pile : 
"Mine — theirs! mine — theirs I" 
** What do you mean now V asked Hannah, 
who had again joined them. 

*' I am making a division with you." 
"But it is not ours?" 

** It is mine to give, and I give it to you. You 
are the first, for many a long day, to g)vc a smile 
and a kind word to Dwarf Dick." 
*' What is in it— in the bags?" 
"Gold," paid the dwarf: "Gold enough to 
make you rich when you get safely home." 
"Gold?" exclaimed Hannah. 
" Yes, gold that I dug in the mountains. But, 
after all, why should I divide. You can use it, 
and to you it will be pleasure in tbe using. It 
could never do any good in my hands. I can 
neither spend nor keep it. My only pleasure is in 
finding, and I know wliere to get more when I 
want ft. Will you not take it aU?" 

At first both Hannah and her lover positively 
refused, but the dwarf waxed eloouent in his guso 
of sudden generosity, and aH tne time he was 
busily packing the bags upon tbe mules. At last 
he said : 

"It's of no use to talk. You have a pocket- 
compass. Travel due eost for two days, and you 
will strike the overland trail. You will reach 
good water at noon. Do not pause a moment, for 
no man knows if Santanta may not come back 
this way. You are rich, but all the gold in the 
mountains is mine if I choose to find it. Good-by, 
And do not forget Dwarf Dick." 

In an instant he was in the saddle, and as he 



rode by where HMioab Ford was •t«odiii& be bea^ 
and caught one light kiss from herobeex, aad was 
oU at fml speed. 

The two stood watcbiJ^^ him id breathless ss- 
tonisbment as he disappeared over tbe deoliTilf, 
and then they too accepted the fall mesBJag m 
bis friendship and his warning, and pressed roiw 
ward on tbeir peiiioas but suooesstol josraej 
homeward. 

On that we oannot follow them, but this is only 
one of the many tales whioh the miners teU ot 
Lone Tree Knob, while tbe woaderfal exploits ef 
Dwarf Diok, tbe mysterious half 4>reed Digger, are 
tbe staple of many an evening talk aresnd the 
proBi>DCting cam^fires of the eastern spurs stf 
the Sierras sf Nevada. 



Vbe Synagogiie at 

raoM AS ouaiitAi. PAnroia bt saAxiMit. 

Exact sBd^trtitbful, this work of s well-knowm 
Frenofa painter ably shows ns tbe interior of tlis 
synagogue at Amsterdam. Tbe very sdidtiy of 
the structure,' evinced in tbe grand eolanoaa, 
shows that Holland gave tbe persecuted hoase of 
Jacob a welcome when welcomes were rare. New 
Yorkers know this, as New Amsterdam hsd • 
Jewish element in its population at sn eariy day. 
New Netherland admitting them as freely as tas 
Old. ^ 

The painting ably shows the ideas of our time, in 
dress, at least, struggling with those of the past. 
Gentlemen in the giurb of tbe Nineteenth Centurr, 
half hidden, indeed, by the scarf^ but still evident r 
others, more conservative, clinging to the hat and 
dress of two centuries ago, recauing those who 
first gathered in a synagogue on New York island • 
others, to whom two centuries ago, or ten, is all 
too modem, in tbeir long robes and girdles, carrj 
us back to the Land or Promise — tbe land of 
Abraham and Isaac— the land where the words 
were written that are pronounced from the read- 
er's desk. 

The change going on in the people, as hers 
shown in costume, forms a contrast with the in- 
flexible that seems to speak from tbe very walls. 



Como, ZUily. 

How blest, dellolous scene! the eye HaA greets 
Tby open beauties or thy lone retnafes ; 
Tbe unwearied sweep of wood thy ohlb that ( 
The never endinir wMers of tby vales ; 
The cots, those dim religious groves embower. 
Or under rocks that from tbe water tower 
losinuated, sprinkling all tbe shore ; 
Each with bis household-boat beside tbe door. 
Whose flaceid sails in forms fkntsstle droop, 
Brightening the gloom where thick the fbceets siooi^f 
Thy torrenu shootin^r from the clear blue sky. 
Thy towns like swallows' nests that cleave on high, 
Tbat slimmer hear in eve's last night, descried. 
Dim from the twiligbt water's shaggy sMe, 
Whence lutes and voices down ttie enduated woods 
Steal, and compose the oar-fargotten tloods. 
While evening's solemn bird melodtcns wect>e» 
Heard by star-spotted bays, beneath the 8t«4» ; 
Hay lake 'mid smoking wood, that blue and gnor 
Oleams, streaked or dappled, hid from monmig^s rajr. 
Flow traveling down the western bills to Ibid 
Its green-tinged margin In a blase of gold. 



Village iMte. 

Thbre was once upon a time-*as old wives 
to say— a husband and wife, who had brought mp 
three daughters, respectively .named Earea, 
Maren, and Metty. 
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They niUbi cerUfnIj hare been reclLoned very 
pretty, bad people not known them to be all three 
quite as stubborn and contradictory, and desirous 
or having: the last word. Metty was far the most 
disaj^reeuble. By dint of time, there came two 
wooers for the two eldest daughters, who finished 
hy marrying. 

But it was years before anybody rentured to 
make up to Metty. At last, nowever, even she 
had a sweetheart. It is true that he came from a 
loan; distance. 

The banns were to be published three times; 
and on the third day after such publication, which 
had been fixed at an out-of-the-way hour by the 
bridegroom, he and Metty met in onurch in order 
to ho married. When these particulars were 
settled, the man, who was an odd fellow, at once 
took bis departure. 

On the wedding-day. the old parents had made 
their appearance at cnurch with their dauebter. 
But they had a long time to wait for the bride- 
groom. 

At last he appeared, mounted on an old gray 
horse, with a musket slung across his breast, a 
pair of worsted gloves on bis bands, and a large 
doff at his beds. 

no sooner was the marriage ceremony over, 
than he said to his bride : 

"Jump on to that horse, and pUce yourself 
before mcL that we may return home." 

She dia as she was bid^ although her father 
raised a number of objections. He <;ould have 
wished that the newly made pair had entered his 
house, first of all, to eat something. But the new 
husband would not bear of any such thing, and 
they went their ways. 

When they had Kpne tolerably far, the hnsbaud 
lei fall one of his gloyes. 

'* Pick it up." said he, to the dos ; but the ani- 
mal let it lie, for anything he oared. 

** Pisk it up, instantly !" repeated he; but again 
the dog did not stir. 

After haying cbmmanded him a third time to do 
wba^he had bid him, but with no better success, 
and without the dog's seeming to care a cent 
for his commands, the man took up his gun, and 
shot him dead on the spot. ^ 

They then went their ways, and reached a wood, 
where the husband had a mind to take some rest. 
Our tratders, accordingly, got off their horse, 
and put the bridle on his neck. When the man 
thought they were sufficiently rested, he called 
bis horse three times ; but the animal took no no- 
tice of his msster's yoice, and went on grazing. 
On seeioff this, the husband took ap his gun once 
more, and killed the disobedient horse. On wit- 
nessing this si^ht, the wife felt strangely uneasy ; 
and WDile continuing her road, determined, com» 
what might, neyer to contradict her husband. 

Shortly after, he took up a green twig) and 
folded it BO that the two ends would meet, and 
preeented it to his wife, bidding her keep it till he 
asked to have it back. The newly married pair 
then followed their road on foot, and arrived with- 
out further accident at their farmhouse. 

Here they lived ver^ happily, for Metty had not 
forgotten the resolution sbe had taken in the 
woodfi, never to contradict her husband. She 
always appeared so gentle and docile, that nobody 
eonla have suspected that she was the untract- 
able Metty. Now, this is what her husband said 
to her one day : 

'* Should we not go and see your father, Metty, 
to ascertain how he and your good old mother are 
by this timer 

The wife declared that nothing could please her 
better; accordingly, the husband ordered the 
horses to be harnessed, and off they went. To- 
ward evening they had overtaken a flock of storks 
all journeying together. 




'* What a quantity of crows !*' said the man. 

"They are not crows, but storks," said the 
woman. 

"Turn the chaise round, and take us back 
home," was the order the husband gave bis ser- 
vant. 

They accordingly returned from whence they 
came. 

Some time after, the husband again asked bis 
wife if sbe did not long to see her aged pr.rents. 

Of course Metty wished it heartily. On the 
road they met a fiock of sheep. 

" What a large flock of wolves 1" cried the hus- 
band. 

"They are not wolves," observed the wife, 
"but sheep." 

"Turn round the cart, and take us homcj" or- 
dered the husband of the servant. And this \ — ' 
accordingljT done. 

A third time the former asked his wife if 
ought not to pay a visit to her old paients, | 
she acquiesced eagerly, the horses were one 
harnessed. They had gone over a deal of [ 
when they met a flock of hens. 

" What a quantity of crows !" said the husband 

" Quite true," said the wife. 

This time they did not turn back, and when 
th^y reached the dwelling of the old folks, there 
were great rejoicings. Karen and Maren likewise 
came with her husbands. 

The mother took her three daughters into the 
room, for she was very curious to question Metty 
as to her mode of living, and to snow whether 
she was satisfied with her husband. Ihiring this 
interval, the father kept filling a large jar uill of 
silver coins, which he placed on the table before 
bis sons-in-law, saying it would belong, with its 
contents, to the woman who was most obedient. 

On hearing this, the eldest be^n to cry out, 

" Karen, my beloved, come hither for a moment 
— come, mv dearest Karen." 

But all his appeals were lost upon Karen. Even 
when he went into their bedroom, and began to 
urge her, with a kind of gentle violence, he could 
not make her stir. 

The second husband fared no better with his 
Maren. 

It was now the third husband's turn. He merely 
went to the door, knocked, and said : 

." Come here, Metty." 

Out she came in a moment, and inquired whe- 
ther he wanted anything. 

He answered: 

^* Merely the sprig I gave into your keeping, 
when we were in the wood on our wedding-day." 

She gave it him at once, as she alwaya carried 
it in her pocket. Then the husband showed it to 
the others, saying, 

" Behold 1 1 bent this branch while it was still 
green— you ought to have done the same !" 



He that can please nobody is not so much to be 

Eitied as he that nobody can please. True ; for 
e who can please nobody must be with {>er8ons 
whom nobody could please, and the fault in that 
case rests not with him. 

Hypocliondrfaaf. — There are some people 
who hate everything that is bright. Had they 
made the world, the skies would always have been 
lead color ; the flowers always black ; the grass a 
sickly blue; and the sun would have shone hut 
dimly, if at all. This, to be sure, is only a form 
of insanity ; but it none the less operates like a 
wet blanicet upon that healthful cheerfulness 
which should be the atmosphere of the household. 
Let us guard against the gradual approaches of 
this miith-eztinguisher. 
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OAPTiLiN Sammy's escape. — " * captain picklbs/ i::tsrrupted the voice of mrs. bparbkt, 

*IS THAT SKINNY 'nATOMT TO GET TOT R PROPEttTT V " 



Captain Sammy's Escape. 

Captain Sammy Pickles couldn't exist without 
a " breeze/' and, when, as be said, be left off 
"^▼ing the mermaids a chance," and came to 
permanent anchor at Baypoint, he built him a 
cottage on the extreme point of a might;^ cliff', 
where all the winds of heaven howled andwliistled, 
and roared end rioted, lo bis heart's content, and 
his joj of joys was to parade the tiny veranda, when 
the surf was dashing over it in huge, detached 
masses^ on the wings of a cutting nor'wester, and 
imagine himself once again aboard his good ship 
the Whale, wHh *• a bit of a breeze about." He 
enjoyed it immensely, and when ibe walls of the 
cottagt' rocked at dead of night, and the chimneys 
waved like plumes, then it was that his heart sang 
for jov, and that of Mrs. Sparebit, bis widowed 
boaseKeeper, died within her, as she cowered in 



her airy dwelling. The sorrows of the good 
creature were numerous. 

•*He's as good a creature as ever d rawed the 
breath of life," she would bemoan herself to any 
gossip adventurous enough to scale the cliff nn^ 
partaKe of her hospitality; "but it's a trying 
thing living in a spot as was meant for gtilleys" 
(she mefltnt gulls) "that had a bringin'r np to it : 
and the seaweed a-hanging on the chimblys ; and 
if you leaves out a wash, and turns your back for 
a moment, to see it all a-sailin' out to sea, as it's 
well known that fine shirts don't grow on every 
bush; and so much as a pig isn't safe; and oh, 
after devoting myself to the creature, and had it 
as fat ns a show, and as knowing, there comes 
a awful wind in the night, and I hears a horrid 
yell, and I bounces to the winder in time to see 
ibe sty floating off in the moonlight, nnd the pig 
screaming like a Christian ; and as for a bit of gar- 
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den-sam, the cliff* b as bare as a e^g. rm sure if 
poor Sparebit had bad tbe forecast to die the day 
i^'ore the insurance ran out, instead of the day 
after, 1 wouldn't live among them yelling euHeys 
rDr no man ; but be never bad no forecast, nudn't 
Sparebit.'' 

Captain Sammy was not married. 

"I like a bit of a breeze," hewas wont to re- 
mark to his old cronies anent bis celibate condi- 
tion; '* but I've no mind to have * em colling me 
Sammy and weiiring petticoats, and in tbe very 
vessel with me as part owner. There was my 
mother, as good a woman as ever walked, but a 
real white squall of a temper, and I mind my poor 
father over and over again, of a wasbin/ and oak- 
inz-day, savin', * Well, Sammy, if I'd never bad 
got married there wouldn't be none of this ;' so 
rve always steered clear of them rakish little 
feminine pirates, and I mean to." 

•• But about Mrs, Sparebit, cap'en ?" 

**8he can't was a finger. Vm as safe there as 
if I was aboard the old craft in mid-sea. Says I, 
when she came to look after the «<^uiisnon, 
says I, 'Ma'am, I've no doubt you're a woman of 
an UDOovetous mind, but I'm a single man, and I 
m4gM get a bit lizbtheaded, so, ma'am, you've 
got to take the pledge.' 

•• * What pledget' savs she. 

" * This,' says I; and I claps on my barnacles, 
and reads it over for her. There were blank 
spaoea for the names, for Benny had writ it 
out in his best hand for me afore he went to 
sea the last time, word for word as I told him : 
*1, Martha Sparebit, do solemnly pledge and 
bind myself never, on any account, under any 
circumstances, or in any place, to seek, or en- 
deavor to apuce or tackle myself to. Captain 
Samuel Pickles of the good ship Whale, in the 
holy anchor chains of matrimonv. and this I do 
solemnly promise, undertake, ana bind myself to ;' 
and I made her put a big seal of red wax atierher 
name, as they do in the Government offices. I 

fot it framed and glazed, and hung it up by the 
itcben-dresser, and a copy of it in the cuddy 
alongside the pictor' of the Whale, and irs 
mighty atreuf^tening to look at when I feel a bit 
lonesome, and Mrs.Bparebi\ is uncommon soft- 
spoken and obligin'." 

*' But, cap'en. bow about Qenny f He's got to get 
DMirried gome aay, a fine young'cbap as ho is." 

" And spoil the best sailer that ever boxed the 
compaas ! No, Benny knows my mind. * Benny,' 
says I, the day I gave him command of the Whale, 
'the day 1 hear of your marriage, I'll adopt the 
first chud I clap eyes on, and leave it every stick 
and dime 1 have in the world ;' and Cap'en Sammy 
Pickles is a man of his word, and the young dog 
knows it." 

And so Benny was looked at by bright eyes as a 
destined victim to single life so long as Death 
should spare the cheery old captain, wno, despite 
his anti-matrimonial prejudices, was the most gal- 
lant and urbane misogynist in all Massachuseits, 
actually daring, behind the invulnerable shield of 
the " Pledge.'°to be jocose and even tender with 
Mrs. Spareoit herself, whom he was accustomed to 
speak of as "a trim lit:le craft with a mighty 
powerful lot of headway." 

She kept the Cliff Cottage a sbming miracle of 
cleanliness, from tbe knocker on tbe front door 
to the latch on the back, and under Captain Sam- 
my's directions, leamea to make such sea-^ie as 
charmed the hearts of himself and his cronies, a 
select coterie of stout old g'^ntlemen in drcad- 
oangbts and sou' westers, who believed in tbe sea- 
serpent, yet held that scaly monster but as a cater- 
pillar in comparison with that of tbe fair sex, and 
who looked on Captain Sammy's '* Pledge" aa 
wa inspiration for self-defense, almost awful in its 
grasp and force, and on the strength of which 



they encouraged each other in a sort of plarfol- 
ness and gallantry toward Mrs. Sparebit, onoer a 
vague impression that iti provisions extended 1o 
them. 

On stormy nights they gathered in Captain 
Sammy's parlor, and chanted salt-water ditties, 
of from fifty to sixty verses a piece, with chomsea 
that made the night hideous, and which generally 
related the melancholy laie of some ausceptibb 
seafaring gentleman, whom the amiable wenkneas 
of his nature rendered an easy prey to tbe ** fierce 
mermaidecs," as Mr. Tennyson calls them ; or tbe 
dashing feats of some won hy and chivalrous man. 
driven by fate to the maligned and misunderstood 
existence of a pirate, and the wholesale murdering 
of his kind. 

The proudest moments of Captain Sammy's 
existence were, however, when nis eye beheld 
the eUtely form, of the Whale bearing into 
the harbor, her ^reat sails shining in tbe sun, 
tbe Stars and Stnpcd fluttering gayly in the air, 
and when, arm-in-arm with Captain Ben, be 
swaggered about the little old town, calling at tbe 
little brown houses inhabited by his cronies, to 
display the bronzed visage and stalwart form of 
the young sailor tO their admiring gase. 

Of course, as Captain Absalom Fixer^s residence 
was the first on the row, it was by no means 
strange that Captain Ben should invariably turn 
in there first: and, though Captain Sammy won- 
dered secretly why the eyes of his hsndaomt 
nephew took such an eager flash, and the beeltbr 
color deepened in his tsnned face, aa they entered 
tbe golden-sanded parior. where Captain Absalom 
was generally to be founa, he never suspected tbe 
rea an why. 

There was a little window over the door, on tbe 
vine-embroidered sill of which stood ^o huge, 
pink-lipped concb*shells, flanking a 'Moftg, green 
box of mlgnonnette." On opening the gate, 
it was Captain Ben's habit to look very eameatly 
iu that direction ; and it was as habitus] for 
Captain Sammy to remark, '* That ain't Ftzar's 
cabin, that's Jessie's:" to which Captain Ben 
invariably replied, "On, indeed 1" with a sudden 
air of extreme carelessness and indifTerenee ; and, 
when they entered into the shady old room, mak- 
ing faint golden footprints on the sanded Hoor, 
there was Captain Absulom^ in a' light Summer 
toilet of a blue pea-jaoket and glazed hat, sur- 
rounded with a blue cloud of smoke, throu^ 
which his mahogany-hoed face loomed like a har- 
vest moon ^ and there was little Jessie, his orphan 
niece, knitting demurely in a comer, and dimpling 
into sudden smiles and blusbe^ as Captain Sammy 
and his nephew came in. 

So surprised, too. bless her t when her eres had 
been the very earliest to discover the familiar 
outline of the Whale at rosy dawn, painty 
dimly against the horizon ; though abe bad kept 
it a quiet little secret from every one, even Onolt 
Absalom^ who never noticed the fresh blue bow 
in the bright bair^ or the Sunday silk apron tied 
over the pretty print dress, any more than Captain 
Sammy took cognizance ot the splendors of 
Captuin Ben'a raiment, amongst which were con- 
spicuous a pink shirt, ornamented with a chaste 
design of a blue ship under full sail, chased bv a 
yellow dolphin, andfa pin in the abape of a golden 
anchor, and a very wide Panama hat, set very far 
on the back of his curly brown head, with a fathom 
of blue ribbon fluttering from it. 

Then Captain Ben had his adventures to tell, 
and the old salts from the other little brown 
houses came dropping in to welcome him, and 
Jessie sat listening witn shining eyes. 

The sea csme murmuring up neiarly to the very 
door, and the vines tapped against the glass, and 
a soft wind waved the great golden sunflowers 
along tbe fence, and sudden casoadea of 
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burst from the throats of the feathered dwellers 
in the eares^and all these sounds sans an old 
sone to little Jessie and Captain Ben, vffaich, cer- 
tainlj, Captain Absalom or Captain Sammj were 
Tenr unconscious of. 

Captain Absalom was remarkable for taking a 
very sonabrc view of human life, " which,'* he was 
wont to observe, " was blacker to take observa- 
tions of than a tar-barrel." 

*' Mj little girl has no idea of getting spliced," 
he would observe to ('aptain Sammy, "andFm 

r>werful glad of it. She's to get all I have when 
am drowned — for drowned I'll be, if not blowed 
up ; and if she gets spliced I'll not give her a bent 
dune. Matrimony's all a white squall or a dead 
calm, and she's best out of it." 

Now, Captain Sammy secretly resented this. 

" An ola fool, not in want nis eal to marry, 
and my Ben around 1" he meditated ; ** it's down- 
right nonsense ! If it wasn't that I'm dead against 
such a thing, I'd make the boy marrv her to- 
morrow, just to show him!" And, in the mean- 
time, Ben and Jessie were sitting hand in hand, 
in a tarrysmelling a: bor, formeaof an old boat, 
with a thick vine trained over it, in the back gar- 
den, with their curly heads very close together, 
while the old gentlemen ulked within. 

There was but one flaw in Captain S»mmy*s 
household jov. Captain Ben and Mrs. Sparebit 
heartily hatea each other, and when Captain Ben 
was departing on his lust voyage, he uttered a 
speech of terrible import. 

** You look out, Uncle Sammy. Sparebit means 
to splice you while I'm away. Take my word 
for it." 

" 1 don't see it in her eye. Benny," responded 
Captain Sammv, in alarm ; ** perhaps if 1 was to 
^t new barnacles, I'd notice it. It's always plain 
m the eye, Benny." 

" Turn her out," recommended Ben, briefly ; 
but Captain Sammy shook his head. 

** There's the Fledge, my boy ; Fm as safe as a 
angel, ^'hy, if she was to marry me, I could sue 
her on that for breoch of promise ! Don't yon be 
afeard ; ii tskei Sammy Fiokles to fix them rakish 
little crafts I" 

Still, when he found himself on his wuy to hia 
Bolitanr ae:ie, bis heart sank, and he paused in 
deep tboQffht. 

**Yes, ru do it!" be exclaimed, "now that 
Jessie's gone to New York to learn sail-making— 
I mean millinery. Absalom Fixer is alone, and 
he can batten down the hatches and come aloft to 
my place ; two heads are better than one, and Fll 
feel a sight safer." 

And so, before the Whale had faded into the 
blue horizon. Captain Absalom might have been 
seen wending his way to the cliff, liiden with varir 
ous of his Lares and Feuates, from which he 
could not induce himself to part— viz., an eight- 
day clock, in the form of a rather corpulent elderly 
gentleman, and a florid pniuting, representing the 
sea-serpent paying a friendly and in!ormal visit 
to the alarmed crew of a huge cUppcr-ship, over 
the mast of which he was looking with an amused 
smile at the corpulent flrst mate. 

Mrs. Sparebit received Captain Absalom and his 
chensbea works of art ra her coldl v, and when he 
winked gloomily upon her with a kind of luneral 
gallantry; resented it with snifl's, and covert allu- 
sions to " desolate old objects," meaning, proba- 
bly^ that his morato were dissolute, and himself 
no longer in the bloom of ^'ouih. 

Captain Sammy had serious thoughts of insert- 
ing a clause in the ** Pledge," which would include 
his friend; but Captain Absalom said: **No. 
Human lite was fuller of pitfalls than the seas of 
reefs : but Mrs. Snarebit wasn't the reef that was 
to siaK Ms bark j"^and Captain Samn^v was lost in 
admiration of his friend's daring and courage. 



" But don't leave go of the fact that you ain't 
purtfcUd** he remarked, ''and steer clear of her 
grappling-irons." 

And so, the two old boys settled oozily down to 
await the return of the Whale, and llcr young 
commander. 

• ••««» 

A year sped away, and the Whale was ^ailv ex- 

f>ected, but, someway, Captain Sammy did not 
ook out for her vast sails with the same eager- 
ness as on previous occasions. 

A cloud sat upon his cheerful face, and there 
was a droop, expressive of melancholv resigna- 
tion, even in his mighty shirt-collars. There was, 
also, an air of sympathetic sadness about Captain 
Ah alom, and 6otn bad a habit of gazing silently 
through clouds ot tobacco-smoke at a vnoant 
space on the parlor-wall, where the "Fledge" had 
once hung^ evidently sunk in p&inful reverie, 
from whicn Captain Absalom would rouse himself 
to remark: "I was afeard on it, Sammy— I was 
afeard on it," to which Captain Sammy would 
respond, mournfully : •* B«l who'd have caleulnted 
on my becoming a perambulator f That was a 
sunk reef that wasn't showed on the chart. That 
wasn't;" and they would relapse into a profound 
silence. 

In the trim kitchen, Mrs. Sparebit sat like a 
resolute middle-aged spider, in a black print, 
grimly smiling, and decorating a neat little cap 
with white flowers and ribbons. 

The cottage was iti holiday trim, and in the But- 
tery there was a frosted pound-cake, all ready cut 
on a china dish, and a decanter full of Captain 
Sammy's rubj port, making a florid sunshine in 
that shady place. 

Captain sammy was also in festal array, and 
Captain Absalom' bad dressed himself by taking 
ott bis pea-jacket, and appearing in a white shirt, 
much be-ruffled, and a watch-guard, which might 
have served as anchor-chuin to Cleopatra's gorge- 
ous barge, so ponderous and precious was it. 

The sea laughed in the evening sun, the gulls 
screamed memly, all nature smiled aflably ; but a 
deep gloom hung dver the two captains, as they 
sat gloomily looking out from the parior-window. 

"I wish a rousing breeze would send the Whale 
spinning in before six," remarked Captain Absa- 
lom — " that is, if she ain't sunk, or tooK by Chinee 
iunks. If Benny wor here, blow me if lie'd see 
his old uncle put upon 1" 

"He wouldn't be of no use," said Captain 
Sammy, glancing with loathing at the sleeve of 
his new coat ; " it was all along of getting outside 
the purvisions of that there Fledge. You see it 
didn't speak a word of her not taking advantage 
of perambulators." 

"Sommyambulists." corrected Captain Absa- 
lom. " No more it did. Very fatal, Sammy." 

Captain Sammy groaned. 

" rm glad it'll be over afore Benny chances in," 
he said; "and, Absalom, if evef you've got to 
get a pledge d rawed up^ don't leave no loop- 
holes" 

"For what, Uncle Sammy?" questioned a fami- 
liar voice at the door, and there was Captain Ben, 
handsomer and more bronzed than ever, and lean- 
ing on his arm was Captain Absalom's " iittlp gal," 
holdbg tenderly a mysterious sott white bundle, 
from which came a queer soft cooing, and the ex- 
traordinurv appearance of a pink hand, about the 
8ize of a butterfly's wing, vagtielv clutching at 
Jessie's gulden cum— pretty Jessie \ behind whose 
bright, lovelv (ace was visible the disturbed ooun- 
tenianoe of Mrs. Sparebit, glaring ominously at 
Captain Sammy, at whom she warningly abook 
her fist. 

"I won't back outJ' aaid Captain Samiiiy. 
'* You've ^ot my promfse, so avast tberf, and let 
me be until six. Ob, Benny, why didn't you steer 
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clear of this 'ere spot aniil jonr old uncle was 
pitched OTerboardr* 

•• Why, uncle/* cried Ben, bringing rosy Jessie 
and the bundle into the room, ''what do you 
mean?" 

"Ask him," retorted Captain Sammy, nodding 
toward Captain Absulom, who was regarding his 
nim:e with an air of gloomy astonishment ; ''it's 
all along of my turning out a perambulator." 

" Sommyambulist,'' corrected Captain Absa- 
lom, '* which wasn't named in the Pledge. Mrs. 
Sparebit declared as bow your uncle promised to 
splice her one hot afternoon, when he says he was 
dozing ill his armchair, and not even a-dreamin' of 
such a thin^ ; and the says sleep-walking or not, 
she'll sue bim if be donH'keen to his wora." 

** And that I will,'' remarkea Mrs. Sparebit, con- 
cisely. 

Ben burst into a mellow roar of laujp^hter that 
roused the bundle to a faint wail of terror. 

" iij uncle won't draw back, / know." be said ; 
"but just wait, Mrs. Sparebit, while I introduce 
my wife and son to their^ncles. Unele Sammy, 
ou know you're sworn to leave ererything you 
laTe in the world to the first child you see after 
hearing of my marriage^ and bere'^s the inlant, 
sir." 

The bundle in Jessie's arms suddenly deTeloped 
a pink creature, profusely decorated with blue 
riboons, and a bubole at its infinitesimal mouth, 
on which being Jessie and Ben gazed with unas- 
suming pride, while Captain Sammy slowly took 
oS* his oamacles, wiped them, and putting them 
on again, advanced on tip-toe toward the happy 
little mother. 

He touched the mottled pink cheek witb an im- 
mense brown finger. 

" It air a baby/' be said, slowly ; " blessed if it 
ain't I" 

" Mrs. Sparebit," said Captain Absalom, so- 
lemnly, **Tm blowed, and I think yoi^re blowed, 

" Ob, Uncle Absalom 1" cried Jessie, running 
up to her uncle, " do forgive me, but I did love 
Ben so, and when I went up to New York, he 
brought the Whale there, and married me: and 
we got home from China last week^ and baoy is 
three weeks and six hours old; and isn't be a per- 
fect beauty ?" 

"Captain Pickles," interrupted the voice of 
Mrs. Sparebit, " if that skinny ^latomy togetyour 
property f ' 

"Yes, I Koess so/' said Captain Sammy, retreat- 
ing toward Ben. 

^* Well, / give you up, you old fool 1" said Mrs. 
Sparebit, and swooned into Captain Absalom's 
arms, who instantly dropped ber on the floor. 

"Carry ber out to the pump," said Captain 
Sammy; "sbe's fainted." 

" Not without witnesses, thaf s flat 1" said Cap- 
tain Absalom, resolutely. " Here, Benny, lend a 
band, and convoy us to the pump." 

Mrs. Sparebit suddenly roTivea, and rose to her 
feet. She drew near, and looked at the pink heir 
of Captain Sammv. 

" He don't look'likel? to last/' she said, acidly. 
" I wish you joy of bim^ Captam Pickles. I do l'^ 

"And Tou won't spbce the cap' en V' queried 
Captain Absalom, with a earions expression of the 
eye, 

" Ceriinqly not," returned Mrs. Sparebit. 

"Then, listen to me every one 1"^ roared Cap- 
tain Absalom. "I've hit upon something better 
than a Pledge." 

He raised nis huge hand over young Benny as 
though he bad been an altar, and remarked : 

" Take witness, that with all my worldlv goods 
I do endow this remarkable pHik and soft youns 
ereetur. Captain Absalom Fixer, my hand and 



seal/' and then, in a loud aside, "1 gueat Vm 
safe now, Captain Sammy !" 

Toung Benny srew and flourished, despite Mrs. 
Sparebivs propbecy, and lives a jouy sauor. mm! 
will be a nch one, too ; and Jessie is this qbj a 
blooming matron, verv careful of the oomforts of 
Captain Sammy and Cfaptain Absalom, who reside 
with her and her husband, very happy and com- 
fortable, like the good people in the fairy tales. 



Biiffle. 

How he came by hb name, no one oould tell. 
In the early days of the gold fever there came to 
California a great many men who did not volan- 
teer their names, and as those about them bad 
been equally reticent on their own advent, tb^ 
asked few questions of new-comers. 

The hotels of the mining regions never kept 
registers for the accommodation of gncats— tbej 
were considered well-appointed hotels if they k^t 
water-tight roofs and well-stocked bars. 

New-comers were usually designated at first br 
some peculiarity of pbyriognomv or dresa, and 
were known by such names as "Broken Noae,^ 
"Pink Shirt," "Cross Bars," "Gone Ears," 
etc. ; if, ' afterward any man developed some 
peculiarity of character, an observing and original 
miner would coin and apply a new name, which 
would afterward be accepted as irrevocably as ft 
name conferred by the holy rite of baptism. 

No one wondered that Bufile never aivul|^ his 
real name, or talked of his past life, for in the 
mines he had such an unhappy faculty of win- 
ning at cards, gettins: new horses without visible 
bills of sale, taking OTinks beyond ordinary power 
of computation, stabbing and shooting, that it 
was only reasonable to suppose that he had ae* 
quired these abilities at the sacrifice of the peaco 
of Pome other community. 

He was not vicious—even a strict theologiaD 
could hardly have accused bim of malice ; veL 
wherever he irent, be was promptly acknowle<^ged 
chief of that peculiar class which renders law and 
sherifls necessary evils. 

He was not exactly a beauty—miners sddom 
were — ^yet, a connoisseur in manliness could hare 
justly wished there were a daah of the Buffle 
blood in the well-regulated veins of many irre- 
proachable characters in quieter neighborhoods 
than Fat Pocket Gulch, where the scene of this 
story was located. 

He was tall, active, prompt and generous, and 
only those who have these qualities superadded 
to their own virtues are worthy to throw stones 
at his memory. 

He was brave, too. His bravery had been fn- 
quently recorded in lead in the mining regions, 
and such records were transmitted from place to 
place with an alacrity which put official zeal to 
the deepest blush. 

At the fashionable hour of two o^elock at night, 
Mr. Buffle was entertaining aome friends at his 
residence ; or, to use the language of the mines, 
" there was a game up to Buffle' s." In a abanty 
of the composite order of at^hitecture— it having 
a foundation of stone, succeeded by logs, a gable 
of coffin misfits and cracker-boxes, and a roof of 
bark and canvas— Buffle and three other miners 
were playing " eld sledge." 

The table was an empt v pork-barrd ; the seats 
were, respectively, a block of wood, a stone, and 
a raisin-box, with a well stnfl'ed knapsack for the 
tallest man. 

On one side of the shanty was a low platform 
of hewn logs, which constituted the proprietor's 
couch when he slept, on another was the door, on 
the third were confusedly piled Buffle^s culinary 
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■UnaPi, mnd on the foarth wm a flrtplmoe, wboM 
d«fe«tiTe draft bad been the agent of tbe fine 
freaooing of aoot perceptible on tbe oeilins. A 
singie oandle bung; ob a wire orer tbe barrel, and 
afforded ligbt aoxiUary to tbat tbrown out bj tbe 
fiieplaee. 

Tbe game bad been going larselj in Bufflra 
faror, as waa osaallj tbe ease, wben one of tbe 
oppoailion ixgndicionsly pUyed an ace, wbicb was 
efearlj from another pack of cards, inasmaoh as 
BolBe, who bad dealt, bad tbe rigbtfal ace in bis 
own band. Aa it was tbe ace ot trumps, Bufiie*8 
indignation rose, and so did bis person and pistol. 

•'Hang yer," said be, saragelr, "yer don't 
oome tbat game on me. I've got that ace my- 
self." 

An ordinary man would have drawn pistol also, 
bat Buffle's antsgonbt knew bla only safety lay 
in keeping qnie^ so be only stared Tacanily at 
tbe muzzle ot tbe rcToWer, that was so precisely 
aimed at his own head. 

Tbe two other players bad risen to their feet, 
and were mentally composing epitaphs for the 
▼ictim, wben there was beard a decided knock on 
the door. 

'*Gome in!" roared Baffle's partner, who was 
naiorally tbe least excited of the four. ** Come in, 
bang yer, if yer life's iusored." 

The door opened slowly, and a woman entered. 

Now| while there were but few women in tbe 
camp, tbe sight of a single woman was not at all 
nnasaal. Tet,*as she raised her Tail, Baffle's re- 
Tolrer fell from bis bands, and tbe other players 
laid down their cards ; the partner of tbe gaiHy 
man being so overcome as to lay down his band 
face upwimL 

Then they all stared, but not one of them rooke ; 
they wanted to, but none knew how to do ft. It 
was not nsiially difficalt for any of them to address 
snob specimens of the gentler sex as found their 
way to Fat Pocket Qulcb. but they all understood 
at onoe that this was a aifferent sort of woman. 
They looked reprovingly and beseechingly nt each 
other, but tbe woman, at last, broke the silence 
by saying:' 

*' 1 am sorrr to disturb von, gentlemen, bat I 
was told 1 could probably and Mr. Baffle here." 

"Here he is, ma'm, and yours truly," said 
Buflto, remoring his bar. 

He could afford to. She was not beautiful, but 
she seemed to be in trouble, and a troubled wo- 
man oan oommand, to tbe death, eren worse men 



than free-and-easy miners. She bad a refined, 
pure face, out of which two great brown eyes 
looked so tenderly and anxiousfy, that tbese men 



forgot themselves at once. She seemed young, 
not more than twenty-three or four: she was 
sightly built, and dressed in a suit of plain 
black. 

•<Mr. Baffle," said she, <*I was going through 
by stage to San Francisco, wben I overheard the 
drirer say to a man seated by him that you knew 
more miners than any man in Califoroia— tbat 
yoa bad been through the whole mining coun- 
try." 

<* Well, mum," said Buffle, with a delighted but 
sheepish look, which would have become a mis- 
sionaiT complimented on the number of converts 
be baa made, " 1 hev been around a good deal, 
thaf a a fact. I reckon I're staked a nUum purty 
Bueb ev'rvwhar in the diegin'a." 

'*8o I inferred from what tbe driver said," she 
rwplied, **aBd I came down here to ask you a 
qMsdon." 

Here she looked nneasily at tbe other players. 
The man who stole the aee translated it at once, 
and said: 

•^ We'll git out ef yer say so, mum; bat yer 
needn't be afMd to say ennything before as. We 
know a lady when we aee her, an'^mebbe some on 



oa ken giro ver a lift; ef we can't, Fve only got 
to say thet ei yer let out enny secrets, grizzlies 
couldn't tear 'em out out ov enny man in this 
crowd. Hey. fellers t" 

"Ton l>et,'' was the iirm response of tbe re- 
maining two, and Baffle qoickl v passed a demijohn 
to the aoe-tmef, as a sign of forgiveness and ap- 
probation. 

*' Thank yon, gentlemen — God bless you," said 
tbe woman^ earnestly. ** My story is soon told. 
1 am lookmg for mv husband, and I mtui find 
him. His name ia Allan Berryn." 

Buffle gazed theaghtfnily in the fire, and re- 
marked: 

"Names ain't much good in this eonntry, mum 
— no man kerries visitin' -cards, ah' mighty few 
giu letters. Besides, lots comes bere 'cos they're 
wanted elsewhere, an' they take namea thet ain't 
much like i^bat their mothers giv 'em. Mebbe 
yer could tell ua aomethin' else to put as on tbe 
trail of him i 

** Uez he got both of bis eyes an' ears, mum V* 
inquired one of%be men. 

** Uv course be hez. you fool 1" replied Baffle, 
savagely. "The Isdy's boaband's a gentleman, 
an' 'tain't likely he's oeen chawed or gouged." 

" I ax parding, mum," said the oflender, in the 
moat abject manner. 

"He 18 of medium height, sKghtly built, has 
brown hair and eyes, and wears a plain gold ring 
on tbe third finger of bia leit hand," continued 
Mrs. Berrvn. 

" Got all bis front ««etb, mum t" asked tbe man 
Buffle bad rebuked; then be turned quickly to 
Buffle, who was frowning anspiciously, and said, 
appeasingly, " Yer know, Buffle. thet bein' a gen- 
tleman don't keep a feller from losin' his teem in 
the nateral course of tiiinga." 
* ** He bad all bis front teeth a few months ago," 
replied Mrs. Berryn. " I do not know how to de- 
scribe him further—be had no scars, moles, or 
other peoaliarities wbicb might identify him, ex- 
cept." she continued, with at'aint blush — a wife' a 
blusn. which strongly tempted Buffle to kneel and 
kiss the ground she stood on— "except a locket I 
once gave him, with my portrait, and v\hich he 
alwavs wore over bia heart. I Cbn't believe be 
woa(d take it off," said she, with a sob that was 
followed by a flood of tears. 

The men twisted on their seats, and showed 
every sign of uneasiness ; one stepped outside to 
cough, another suddenlv attacked tbe fire and 

Eoked it savagely, Bume impolitely turned his 
ack to the company, while the fourth man lost 
himself in the contemplation of the king of spades, 
which card ever afterward showed in its centre a 
blotch which seemed the result of a drop of water. 
Finally Buffle broke the silence by saying: 

" I'd give my last ounce, and my sbootin'-iron 
besides, mum, ef I could put yer on bis trail ; but 
I can't remember no such man; ken yon, fel- 
lerst" 

Three melancbolv nods replied in the negative. 

" I am very much obliged to you, gentlemen," 
said Mrs. Berryn. " I will go back to the crossing 
and take tbe next stage. Perhaps, Mr. Buffle, if 
I send you mv address wben I reach San Fran- 
cisco, yon will let me know if you ever find any 
traces of him r" 

" Depend upon all of as for that, mam," replied 
Baffle. 

" Thank yon," said she. and departed as sud- 
denly as she had entered, leaving toe men staring 
stupidly at each other. 

" Wonder how she got bere from tbe crossin' f" 
flnallv remarked one. 

"£f she came alone, she's got a black ride 
back," said another. " It^s nigh onto fourteen 
miles to that crosshi'." 
, "An' she ortent to be trareUn' at all," said 
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little Huggj, the Bmallest man of tbe party^ " I'o 
ft familv raun— or I wui onoe— on' I tell jer 8b< 



iljr raun— or 1 wui onoe— on' i tell 'yer she 
ort to oe where she ken keep quiet, an' wait fuf 
what's comin* soon." 

Tbe men f^lanoed at each other BigDifioantlj, but 
without aoy of the levity which uaaallj follows 
such an announoemeut in more cultured oiroies. 

"I*hi8 game's up, boys/' said Buffle, rising 
suddenly. "The stage don't reach the crossin^ 
till Doou, an' she is goin' to hey this stumty to 
stay in till daylight, anyhow. Vou fellan had 
bettor git, right away." 

Saying which, Buffie hurried out to look for 
Mrs. lierryn. Ho soon orertook her, and awk- 
wardly said : 

"Mum!" 

She stopped. 

" Yer don't need to sUrt till after daylight to 
reach that stage, mum, an' you'd better come 



rep.ied. 



back an' rest yerbelf in ray shantr till momin' 
"I am very much obliged, sir," she 



'butr 



** Don't be afeard, mum," «aid Buffle, hastily. 
** We're rough, but a lady's as safe here as she'd 
be among her iaroily. Ve'll hev the cabin all to 
yerself. an* I'll leave a revolver with yer to make 
yer feel better." 

** You ai-e very kind, sir, but — it will take me 
some time to get back." 

** Horse lame, p'r'apst" 

"No, sir: the tnith is, I walked." 

"Good Clod I" ejaculated Buffle, "I'll kill any 
scoundrel of a station-agent that'll let a woman 
take such a walk an this. I'll take you back on a 
good b^rae be lore noon to-morrow, and I'll put a 
hole through that rascal right before your eyes, 
mum." 

Mrs. Berry n shuddered, at sight of which Buffle 
mentally Of*naigncd his oyes to a locality boasling 
a supei heated atmosphere, for talkiug so roughly 
to a lady. 

" Don't harm him, Mr. Buffle," said she. " He 
knew nothing about it. I asked him the road to 
Fat Pocket Gulch, and he pointed it out. He did 
notkno.v but what 1 had a horse or a carriage. 
Unfortunately, the stage was robbed tbeduy before 
yiesterday, and all my money was taken,' or I 
should not have walked here. I assure you. My 
passage is paid to San Fraocisco, and tne driver 
told ine that if I wished to come down here, the 
next stage Would take me through to San Fran- 
cisco. Vvben i get there, I can soon obtain money 
from thcEast.'*^ 

"Madame," saifl Buffle, unconsciously taking 
off his hat. "any lady that'll make that walk by 
dark is clear gold all the way down io bed- 
rock. Ef yer husband's in California, I'll find 
him fur yer, in spite of man or devil— /will, an' 
I'll be on the trail in half an hour. An' you'd 
better stay here till I come back, or send ver word. 
I don't want to brag, but thar ain't a man in the 
Gulob that'll dare to molest any thin' aroun' my 
shanty, an* as thar's plenty of pervjsions thar— 
plstin, but good— yer can't suffer. The spring is 
close by, an' you'll allers find firewood br the 
door. An' ef 'yer want help about anything ask 
the fuet man yer see, and say I told ver to." 

Mrs. Bcriyn looked earnestly into "his face for a 
moment, and then trusted him. 

"Mr. Bnti!e," sbe said, "tie is the best man 
that ever 1 ved. But we were both proud, and \^ e 
quarreled, and he left me in anger, i accidentally 
heard he was in California, through an acquaint- 
ance who saw him leave ICew York on the Cali- 
fornia steatner. If ^on sec him, tell him I was 
wrong, and that I will die if he does not come 
back. Tell him -tell him— that." 

" Never mind, mum," said Bufflle, leading her 
hastily toward the shanty, and talking ^th uo- 
ufual rapidity. " I'll bnng him back all right ef 



I find him ; an' find him I will, ef he's ofi^iop of 
the ground." 

. They entered the «abin, and Buffle was rather 
astonished at tbe appearance of fak own honi6» 
The men were gone, oni on tbe bare logs where 
Butf!e usually reposed they bad spread tteir coats 
neatly, and covovd theui with a blanket which 
liitle liuggy usually wore. 

The caras had disappeared, and in tbeif plaoe> 
lay a very small Irairment ot looking-glass; the 
demijnlin stood in its accustomed p'ace, but 
ogainat it leaned a large chip, on which was- 
scrawled, in charcoal, the word H orUr, 

"Good," said Buffle, approvingly. "Now, 
mnm, keep up yer heart. I 'tell yer rll fetch him^ 
an' any man at the Gulch ken 'tell yer thet lyW^ 
ain't my gait." 

Buffle slammed tbe door, called at two, or three 
other shanties, and |;ave orders in a style befitting 
a feudal lord, and in ten minutes was on horse- 
back, galloping furiously out on tbe tndl to Green 
Flat. 

Tbe Green Flatites wondered at finding tbe 
great man among them, and treated bira wi^ the 
most painful civility. As he neither bung about 
the saloon, "got up" a game, nor provoked a 
horse-trade, it was immediately surmised that be 
was looking for some one, and each man senrch- 
iofflj questioned bis trembling memory whether 
be nad ever done Buffle an injury. 

All preserved a rcspectfhl silenoe as BnflSe 
walked from claim to ciaim, carefully scmtinirlne 
many, and all breathed freer as they saw him and 
his horse disappear over the hill on the Sonora 
traiL 

At Sonora he considered it wise to stay over 
Sunday— not to enje;ir religious privileges, bat 
because on Sunday sinners from all tbe country 
round flocked into'Souoia, to conupnne with iu 
spirits,*infemal rather than celestial. 

He made tbe tour of all the saloons, dashed 
eagerly at two or three men, with plain gold rings 
on lett forefingers, disgustedly lonnd them the 
wrong men beyond tlouot, cursed them, and in- 
vited them to drink. Then he closely catechised 
ail the barkeepers, wbo were the only reliable 
directories in that country; they were anxious to 
oblige faim, bnl none could remember snob a man. 
So Buffle took his horse, and sought his man else- 
where. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Beiryn remained in camp, 
where she was cared for in a manner which CAllea 
out her astouishment equally with her gratitude. 
Buffle was bardlv well out of the Gulch when Mrs. 
Berryn heard a inock at tbe door ; she opened it, 
and a man handed her a trying-pan, with the 
remark, "Buffle's is cracked,*' and hastily dis- 
appeared. • 

In the morning she was awakened by a crash 
outside the door, and on looking out, discovered 
a quantity of firewood ready cut; each morning 
the.'eafter found in the same place a ttesh supply, 
which was usuidly decorated with offerings of 
difio^ent degrees of Bi>propriatenes8— pieces of 
fresh meat, string of dried ditto, blankets enough 
for a large hotel, little f ackages of gold dust, case 
knives and forks, cans of salt butter, and all sort» 
of proylsions. in quantity. 

Each man m camp fondly believed his own par- 
ticular revolver was better than any otber, and, 
as a natural consequence, the camp became almost 
peaceful, by rea<(on of the number of pistols that 
were left in* front of Mrs. Berryn' s door. But she 
carefully let them alone, and when this was dia- 
covered* the bovs sorrowfully removed them. 

Then old Griti; living up tbe Oolch, with abor- 
rible bulldog for companion, brousht his darling ^ 
animal down late one dark nigb^ and tied him ' 
near the lady's residence, where he disc^tiraed 
sweet sonndafor two hours, until, to Mrs. Berryn's 
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d«lifffai» be broke his cbain. And returned to bis 
oM bome. 

Tbeo Sandvtop, tbe ace-thief, suddeolj left 
eMnp. MftDT were tbe 8Qrmi3ea and beta on tbe 
subject; aoa oo tbe tbird day, wbeo two men, 
ooe of whom believed be had gone to steal a mule, 
and the other belieriiig be bad rolled into tbe 
creek while drunk, were about to refer tbe whole 
matter to pistols, thej were sorpriscKl at seeing 
Sandy (op 8ta|rger Into camp, under a large, 
nnsigbtlj bunoie. The next day Mrs. Berryn ate 
from crockerr instead of tin, and bad a china 
wash-bowl and pitcher. 

Little Mugffy, who sold out bis claim tbe day 
after Buffle Mft, went to San Francisco, but re- 
appeared in camp in a few days, with a large 
bundle, a handsaw and a plane. * Some light waa 
thrown on tbj contents ot tbe bundle by sundry 
scraps of linen, cotton, and very aoft fliinntl, that 
the wind occasionally blew from the direction of 
Mr». Berryn's abode ; but wby Muggy suddenly 
needed a rery large window in* the only boarded 
tide of his bouse; why he never staked ao other 
•hnmandwentto"wabhing;" whvbiadooralways 
bad to be unlocked from the inside before any one 
eould get in. instead of being aiar. as waa tbe usual 
custom with doors at Fat Pocket Gnlch; why 
tiaitors always found the floor streirn with shav- 
ings and blocks, but were told to mind their busi- 
ness if they asked what be was making, and why 
Upperorast, an aristocratic young reprobate, who 
baa been a doctor in the States, bad suddeotr 
taken up bis abode with Ifugsy, were mysteries 
■naolvable by tbe united intellecta of Fat Pocket 
Gulcb. 
ps^lf-was finally suggested by some one, that, as 
fMuegy bad often and fluently cursed tbe *' rock- 
ers^ used to wash out dirt alonfj^ tbe Quloh, it 
waa likely enough he was inventing a new one, 
and the ex -doctor, who, of course, knew something 
about oliem^BtTy, was helping him to work an 
amalgamator into it ; a oateiuroomparison of bets 
showed this to be a fairly acceptea opinion, and 
so tbe matter rested. 

Meanwhile, Bnflie b.d been untiring in his 
aearch, aa bis horse, could be bare spoken, would 
have testified. Men wondered what Berryn bad 
done to Buffe, and odds of ten to one th:>.t some 
nndertaker would soon have reason to bless Bufi!e 
were freely ottered, but seldom taken. One night 
Buffle's horse galloped into Deadluck Ridge, and 
the rider, bailing tne first man be met^ inquired 
the way to the saloon. 

" I don't know," replied the man. 

**Come no foolin' tbar," said Bnffle, indig- 
nantly. 

"I'don't know, I tell you- 1 don't drink." 

'*Hang yerl" roaiod Buffle, in honest fury 
at what seemed to him the most stupendous lie 
ever told by a miner. •• I'll teach yer to lie to me." 
And out came Buffle' s pistol. 

The man saw his danger, and, springing at 
Buffle with the agilitT of a cat, snatched tbe pistol 
and threw it on the grouud ; in an instant Bulfie's 
hand had firmly grasped tbe man by his shirt- 
eoUar, and, tbe horse talcing fright. Buttle, a second 
later, found in his hand a torn piece of red flannel, 
a chain, and a locket, while the roan lay on the 
ground. 

*'At laat!" exclaimed Buffle^ convinced that 
he had found his man; but bis emotions were 
quickly cooled by the mnn in the road, who, 
jumping from tbe ground, picked up Buffle a pb- 
tol, cocked and aimed it, und spoke in a grating 
voice, aa if through s^t teeth : 

*' Oive back that locket tbia second, or, as God 
Hves, ril take it out of a dead man's hand." 

The rapidity of human tbouuht is never so 
beautifully illustrated as when tbe owner of a 
human mind is serving involuntarily as a target. 



**My friend," said Bufile, "ef Pve cot anythii^ 
uv youm, yer ken btev it on provin' Droperty. 
We^ll so to whar that fust lighi U up above— I'U 
walk the boss slow, an' yer ken keep me covered 
with the pistol ; ain't ihat fairt" 

**Be quick, then," said the man, excitedly; 
"start.'*^ 

Tbe trip was not more than two minutes in 
length, but it seemed a good hour to Buffle, whose 
aoouaintanceship with the delicacy of the trigger 
of nis beloved pistol caused bis past life to pass In 
retrospect before him seveial timea betupe thej 
reached the light. Ihe hght proved to be in the 
saloon whose locality bad provoked tbe quarreU 
Tbe saloon was fun, the door was open, and 
there was a buxz of astonishment, which culmi- 
nated in a volley of ejaculations, in which strength 
{)redom{nated over elegance, as a latge man, tol- 
owed closely by a small man with a cocke^ pistol* 
marched up to tbe bar. 

'* Gentlemen," said Buffle, '' this feller sex Pve 
got some nv his property, an' he's come here im 
prove it. Now, teller, wet's yer claim ?" 

i*A chain and locket," said the man; "hang 
you, I see them irfvour hand now." 

"Ennvbody ken 'tee a chain an' locket in bbt 
hand," 'said Buffle, ''but that don't make it 
yourn." 

" The locket contains ihe portrait of a la'dy. and 
tbe inscription 'Frances to Allan'— look quick, or 
1*11 shoot!" said tbe little man. savagely. 

Buffle opened it, and saw Mrs. Berryn's por- 
trait. 

"Mister, yer right," said he: "here's ver pro- 
perty, an' I'll apologize, er arink, er ngfat — er 
apologize, an* drink, an* fight, whichever ia yer 
style. I'uet, however, ef ye'U drop that pistol, 
I'll diink myself, considerin'— never mind. De- 
nominate yer nizen, gentlemen," said he, as the 
audience crowded to tne bar. 

•• Buffle," whispered the barkeeper, who knew 
the great man by sight, " he's a littler man tban 
you. 

" I know it. boss." replied Buffle, most brazenly. 
"Herezbecfon'tdrink." 

" Ne\ er saw him ktre before— there, he's goin' 
out now," said tbe barkeeper. 

Buffle turned and dashed through the crowd: 
all who held glasses bitterly laid them cown and 
followed. 

"Stand back, tbe bull crowd uv yer," said 
Buffle; ** this ain't no fisht— roe an' the gentleman 
got private bizness." 1 hen he laid bis band on 
Berryn*s shoulder, end said, " What the deuce are 
yer doin' here, when yer know a lady like thatf" 

"Sutlcrin^ hell for abubing heaven," replied 
Berrvn, passionately. 

" Then, wby don't yer go back ?" inquired 
Buffie. 

"liecause I've got no niOoey; all luck baa 
failed me ever since I left home— shipwreck, hun- 
ger, poverty " 

"Come back a minute " interrupted Buffle. "I 
forgot to come down with the dost for the drinks. 
Now I tell yer what— I want yer to go back to my 
camp — I've got plenty uv gold, an' u's no good to 
me, only fur gamblin* an' drinkin' ; yer welcome 
to enough uv it to git verself home, an' git on yer 
feet when yer git tnor." 

Berryn looked doubt ingly at him as they en- 
tered toe saloon. 

" P'r'aps somebody here ken tell tbisgentleman 
my namet" said Buibe. 

" Bnfl!e !" said aevenil voices in chorus. 

"Bully! Now, p'r'aps you same fellers ken 
tell him 'ef I'm a roan uv my word?" 

" You bet," responded the same chorua. 

" An' now. p'r'aps some uv yer'll sell roe a good 
boss, pervidin^ yer don't want him stole mighty 
sudden?" 
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SeTeral meD inrited atleotion to their reflpce- 
tiv6 animals, tied near the door. Promptlj aeieci- 
ing one, pariog for it, and aettliiig with the bar- 
keeper, aod moanting bis own horse while Berryn 
moonted the new one, the two men [j^loped away, 
leaTing the bystanders lost in astonishment, from 
which tbej only recovered after almost super- 
human industry on the part of the barkeeper. 

Ohb evening, when (he daily labor and house- 
hold oares of the Fat Pocket Golchites had ended, 
the residents of that quiet village were oongre- 
gated, as usual, at the saloon. It was too early 
for i^mbling or fighting, and the boys chatted 
peaceiully, pausing only a few times to drink 
^* Here's her," which had become the standard 
toast of the Gulch. Conversation turned on 
Muggy' s invention, and a few bets were ex- 
chansed, which showed the boys were not quite 
sure It was a rocker, alter all. Suddenly Sandytop, 
who had been leaning against the door-frame, and 
looking in the direction of BuQie's old cabin, eja- 
culated: 

*"7V» a ronker, boys— it's a rocker, but— but 
not that kind." 

The boys poured out the door, and saw an un- 
usual procession opproaching Mra. Berryn*8 
cabin; first came Uppercrust, the young ez- 
dOctor, then an IrisbwooMin (rom a neighboring 
settlement, and then Muggy, bearing a baby's 
cradle, neatly made of pine boards. The doctor 
and woman went in, and Muggy, dropping the 
cradle, ran at full speed to the saloon, and up to 
the bar, the crowd following. 

Muffffv looked along the bne, saw all the glasses 
were Ined and in hand, and then, raising his own. 
exclaimed, huskily, *' Here's ner, boys!" ana 
then went into a fully developed boo-6oo. And 
he was not alone; for once the boys watered 
their liquor, and purer water God never made. 

It was some moments before shirt-sleeves ceased 
to oflSeiate as handkerchiefs; but jost as the boys 
commenoed to look savagely at each other, as if 
threotening cold lead if r.oy one suspected undue 



tenderness, Sandytop, who had returned to 
his post at the door to give ease to the stream 
which his sleeve coold not stanch, again aiotled 
the crowd by staring earnestly toward the bin 
OTer which led the trail, and exclaiming, " Good 
God!" 

There was another rush to the doiHr, and there, 
galloping down the trail, was Buflie and another 
man. 'ihe boys stared at each other, but said 
nothing — their'gifc of swearing was not equal to 
the occasion. 

Steadiljr tliey stared at the two men, untfl 
BuSie, reining 'back a little, pointed his pistol 
threateningly. They took the hint, and after they 
were all inside, tiandytop closed the door a:sd tiie 
shutters of the unglased windows. 

** That's my shanty," said Buffle, as they neared 
it from one side ; ** that one with two bar'Ia for a 
chimley. Vou jest ao right in. FU be thar ex 
soon cz I put up the Dosses." 

A.S they reached the front, both men started st 
the siffbt of the crad!e. 

** Whr, I didn't know you were a married i 
BuflBet'^ said bis oomranion. 

*•!— well-l-I don't tell eveiythin'," 
mered Bufile ; and, catching the bridle of Bterjvft 
horse the moment his rider had dismounted, BtdBe 
dashed oQ to the saloon, and took nnmerons mII- 
tary drinks, at which no one took oflTenaei. llieo 
he turned, nodded significantly toward the oU 
shantv, and asked : 

**flow long since?" 

'*Not quite yit— yer got him here in 
Buffle," said Muggy. 

'* Thank the Lord 1" said Buffle. His lipas 
verv familiar with the name of the Lord, bat tbegr 
had never before used it in this sense. 



Then, while Feveral men were getting ready to 
ask Baffle where he found his man— CaUfonuaas 
never ai>k questions in a hurry— there oa&ie froai 
the direction of Buffle's shanty the aoond of a 
subdued cr}*. 

"Gentlemen," said the barkeeper^ ** there*! no 
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more drinking at this Irar to-nigbt until— until I 
aav 80." 

"So one murmured. No one swore. No one 
sogS^M * game. An old enem j of Bnffle's hap- 
pened in, but that worthy, instewl of feeling for 
his pistol, onietlj leftliis leftning-poat, and bowed 
his enemy into H. 

The boys stood and sat about, studied the cracks 



in the floor, the pattern of the shuiters, eontcm- 
plated the insides of their hats, and chewed to- 
bacco as if their lives depended on It. 

Buffle made frequent trips to the door, and 
looked out. Suddenly he closed the door, and 
had barely time to whisper, •* No noise now, or 
ril shoot/' when the doctor walked in. Thocrowd 
arose. 
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" It's all right, flfcntlemftn** said the doctor— 
•* M fine a bor ai 1 ever aavr. ' • 

** My treat fot the rest of the eTeninpc, boys," 
toid the barkeeper, hurriedly crowding glasses 
and bottles on the b .r. " Her," •• Himr *' Him, 
JuAjor," " Buffle," "^ Doc," and ** Old Rocker- 
shop," as soDie happilv inspired miner dubbed 
Httle Mnggy, were drunk saccessively. 

The door opened again, and in walked Allan 
Berryn. Glancing quickly about, be soon distin- 
guished Bufiie. He grasped his hand, looked him 
•teadilT in the eye, and exclaimed : 

«* Huffle, you *' 

He was a Harrard graduate, and a fine talker, 
was Allan Berryn, but, when he had spoken two 
word^, he somehow forgot the remainder of the 
speech he had made up on his way over; his 
suenoe for two or three seconds seemed of hours 
to every man who looked on bis face, so that it 
was a relief to all when he gave Buffle a mighty 
bug, and then precipitately retreated.^ 

ButHe looked sheepish, and ahook himself. 

** That feller can oathug a gri/.xly," said he. 
"Boys," he continued. •* that oha^i's been bockin* 
agin luck seoce ho*s oeen in the diggin's, an' is 
clean busted. But his luck begun to turn this 
eyening, an' here's what goes lor keepin' the ball 
a-rolliiT. Here's my ante :" savin z which, he laid 
bis old bat on the bar, took out his buckskin bag 
of gold-dust, and emptied it into the hat. 

Bugs came out of pockets all around, and were 
either entirely emptied, or had their contents 
largely diminished by knife-bla<les, which scooped 
out the precious dust, and dropped it into the 
hat. 

'* Thore," said Buffle, looking into the hat, <* I 
reckon that'll kerrr 'em back to their folks." 

For a fortnight the saloon wa3 as quiet as a well- 
ordered prayer-meeting, and it was solemnly 4e- 
cided that no tight with pistols should take place 
nearer than The Bend, which was, at least, a mile 
from where the new resident's cradle was located. 

One pleaaaot, quiet evening, ButHe, who fre- 
quently pasted an nour with Berryn on the latter' s 
woodpile, was seen approaching the saloon with 
a very small bundle, which, nevortneless, occu- 
pied both his arms and all his attention. 

** It, bv thunder," said some one. So it was ; 
a wee, pink-faced, blue-eyed, fuzzv-topped little 
thing, with one hand frantically clu'tcnfng three 
hairs of Bufiie' s beard. 

"See the little thing pull," said one. 

** is that all the nose they hev at fustt" asked 
another. 

** Cau*t yer take them pipes out uv yer mouths 
when the b'aby's aroun'f indignantly demanded 
another. 

Little Muggv edflred his way through the crowd, 
threw away bis quid of tobacco, took the baby 
from Buttle, and kiased it a dozen times. 

*' I'm goin' home, fellers," said Mug^, finally. 
"I'm wanted by toe lawyers fur cuttin' a man 
that sassed me wnile I was shoe-makin'. But I'm 
a-goin' to see my young nns, even ef all creation 
wants me." 

'* An' I'm goin' too," said Buffle. I'm wanted 
pretty bad by some that's East, but I reckon I'm 
well enough hid by the bar that's gr'^wd aence I 
wus a boy, an' dug out from old Varmont. I've 
had a new taste uv decency lately, an' I'm goin' 
to see af I can't stan' it for a sUddy diet. The 
chap over to the shanty sez he ken git me some- 
thin^ to do, an' ennythin's bettern gamblin', 
drinkln', an' fightio." 

*' It's agin the law to kerry shootin'-irons there, 
Buffle," suggeated one. 

'* Yes, an^ they sot a new kind uv a law there, 
16 keep a man &om takin' his bitters," said 
another. 

"Yas," Mid Baffle, "mU tbafs mighty tough, 



but ef a feller's bound fur bed-rock, be might ez 
weH fit that all uv a sodden, el be ken.'* 

Buffle started toward the aoor, stopped as if be 
bad aametbing else to say, started agaii^ hesi- 
tated, feigned indignation at the baby, floabed 
the least oit, open^ the door, panlv closed it 
again, aqueezed himaelt out, and diapuying only 
the tip of his nose, roared : 

"Tnis baby's name is Allan Buffle Beirra^ 
Allan Baffle Berryn," and then rushed at* full 
speed to leave the' baby at home, while the boys 
clinked glasses melodiously. 

At the end of another fortnight there was r 

Eroocssion formed at Fat Pocket Gulch; two 
orses, one wearing a side-saddle, were brought 
to the door of Buthe's old bonse, and Mrs. Berryn 
and her husband mounted them; they were soon 
joiued by Buffle and Muggy. 

For months after there was mourning far and 
wide, among owners of mulea and horses, for each 
Oulchite hsM been out stealing, that he might ride 
with the escort which was io see the Berryos 
sately to the crossing.- An advance-guard was 
sent ahead, and the psHy weae about to start, when 
Buffle suddenly dismounted, and entered hia old 
cabin ; when he reappeared, a doud of amoke 
followed hmi. 

"Thar," said he, a moment later, aa flames 
were seen bursting through the roof, ** no galoot 
uv a miner don't lire in that dianty after thai. 
Git." 

Away.ffalloped the part^, the baby in tha arms 
of its father. The crossing was safely reached, 
the atage had room tor tm whole party, and, 
alter a hearty band-shaking all arouno, the stage 
started. Sandy top threw one of hia only two 
shoes after (t tor luck. 

• As the sta;re was disappearing aronnd a bend, 
a Utile way Irom the erossing, the back curUin 
was suddenly thrown op, aliaby, backed bv a 
white bat and yellow beard, waa aeen, and a 
familiar voice w'as heard to roar, '* Allan JMU 
Berryn." 

^^ ■ 

Once Buried and Twice 
BSarried. 

"How did I lose my .eye?" 

It happened this wav : A neighbor of mine oad 
died frou smallpox, shortly af^r I had gone into 
business and married your madmotber. Aa 
every one feared to approach the body except the 
dndertaker, 1 rolunteered to assist tliat function- 
arv in preparing it for burial. 

The night after the funeral, I fell sick, and the 
next morning the doctor pronounced my eaae 
very critical. 

1 lay ill for several days, but it is pot necessary 
to describe the sutlerings I underwent from the 
loathsome disease ; on toe seventh or eighth, the 
physician very gravely informed me that, as I 
wn< beyond recovery, I ought to be pr^>ared for 
death. 

1 immediate.y sent for a clergyman, mv junior 
partner, Mr. Barton, and my wile. To Barton 1 
gave some general directions regarding our firm 
and my will, which had previously been execut4id; 
but my parting with Kate was so painful thai I 
do not care to recall it. At last it was over, and 
feeling more composed, 1 resigned myself to the 
will ot Providence. 

I must have alept the night tiiMogh, as I was 
conscious it was daylight when I waa aroused by 
a loud scream from mv nurae. 

** He is dead! he is aeadl" she ezeUlmed; sad 
when I tried to asaure her of her mistake. 1 foond 
to my surprise that I could nettber apeak, moTi^ 
nor even open my eyes. 
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Mj vriU seemed snspeoded, as in a dream. Tbe 
woman's cries broaght others ioto the room, 
amonftst whoip were mj wife and the doctor. 
Tfae^latter felt my pulse, and anhesiiatingly pro* 
noaneed me dead, whereupon Kate, judging from 
tbe noise, fainted. 

Then, for a wUite all was still, till two men 
entered, and deliberately proceeded to compose 
my features, array me in my grave-clothes, and, 
finally, to pat me in a coffin, with the lid loosely 
over It. 

During the operation I could hear one of them 
iocolarly remark to tbe other tbat^ as the " box *' 
bad been made in anticipation ot the death of a 
much larger man, I would hare plenty of room to 
tnm in it. 

It might be supposed that, aware of all that was 



pasaittg, I mast nave been terribly frightened, 
Not at all : I felt perfectlr sat.sfied, and no mon 
oonoemea than irit had oeen some person other 



than myaelf who was the object of their attention 
and jokes. 

Tbe nndertaker's man left me, bat »oon returned 
with some others, one of whom I easily recog- 
nised by his voice to be the Health Officer, who 
was explaining to my wife the absolute necessity 
of speedy bonal, as tbe disease was of so virnlent 
a nature. 

On her objecting that the ground was so hard 
ftt>sen that no grave eould be dug, that official 
stated that I conid be put in the receiving-rault ; 
and this being satisfactorily settled, the lid of the 
eoffin was oarelestly fastened down, the plate 
OTtr the face being' broken in the opetation : it 
was taken out, out into the hearse, and In less 
than a qnarter or an hoar tmnsterred to the ceme- 
tery, which was within quite a short distance'from 
the boose. The door of the vault waa hastily 
slammed to, the footsteps of the few mourners 
died away,>>and I was left to my own musings. 

Strange to say, tbe sensntlons I experienced, 
now that all was* over, were far from being an- 
pleasant. I felt like one 'who, having passed 
through a day of hard mental and physical toil, 
bad at leng;th laid down on his bed to rest, and to 
make the simile practically applicable, 1 sank into 
a deep, untroubled slumber. 

How long 1 remained in that sleep or trance, 1 
eoald not m the moment of awaking surmise ; but 
tbe sensationa I experienced were excruciatingly 
painfni. A baming thirf>t predominated, while a 
raeldng pain in every limb, and i* soreness of the 
prominent joints, added to my distress. 

I opened my eyes, but I could see comparatively 
nothing : I essayed to rise, but I ioand myself, as 
h were, boand down to my uncomtorii^ble conch : 
I tried to cry out, but my voice was feeble, ana 
my breath rebounded on my face. 

** Where was I, what bad become of me, was I 
still aHTo, or a denizen of the lower worid f" were 
the qoestions I aaked myeell, but in vain. 

At leneth, the remembrance of my sickness, 
supposed death and interment, flashed on my mind 
with the rapidity of lightning. 1 was buried 
aUve! 

With a wild cry and a snperhnsssn erort, I 
sprang upward ; tbe badly fa^^tencd coffin-lid gave 
way. andfl roUed at full 'length on the cold floor 
of tne vault. 

I presume I swooned, for when I next began to 
thiuK, I notieed the rays of the moon shining in 
through the openings in the walls and the chinks 
- of the door, which was dd and worm-eaten. 

Mr flrst impulse on rising was to open it, which 
I did with little trouble : and my next, to endeavor 
t* slake ay thirst wkb baodfuls of snow. 

Somewhat relieved, I started homeward, with 
as much speed as m v tottering limbs could make, 
so anxious was I to leave behind me tbe real dead, 
and the scene of my sutlerings. 



The night was cold, and the full moon shone 
moK beautifully than I ever remember to have 
seen her; but {hough the distance to mv house 
waa short, 1 had greet difficulty in reaching it, 
from weakness and the pains which still cramped 
my lower limbs. 

At length it was in sight, but as all was dark in 
tbe front and side window^ I oondndeO to go 
round, and enter by a rear door usually left an- 
bolted. I was fortunate in finding it so on that 
occasion, and groped my way noiselessly to tbe 
dining-room. 

Here I found the fire still burning brightly, and 
by its light discovered tbe detru or what seemed 
to have been a late supper— bread and cheese, 
cold meat, a full bottle of wine, and one-half 
emptied. 

I eagerly seized the claret, and filling a glass, 
drank it down with little difficult^: but when I 
tried to swallow tbe solids, I louna it almost im- 
possible, notwithstanding my hunger. At 6rst 
the smallest particle appeared to stick in my 
throat, and con raise my frame, but by patient 
degrees, assisted by the wine and water, I at 
length sncceeded in making a tolerably good meal. 
Wearied by the unpleasant struggle, and still very 
chilly, I drew the lounep near the stove, and lay 
down to retlect on the best way of acquainting my 
wife with my unexpected resarrection ; but 1 had 
scarcely done so when I fell into a profound 
slumber. 

I arose refreshed, as the gray dawn peeped in 
the windows, though still cold, for the fire had 
gone out in the meanwhile. 

Recollecting a closet off* tbe room which had 
sometimes been used as a wardrobe. I opened the 
door, and had tbe gratification of nndinj^ in one 
of my trunks, with other articles of cluthing, the 
very suit I wore the day of my friend's funeral. 
I bad no trouble, therefore, in dressing myself, 
though I had to look two or three times at each 
article ns I put it on, to assure myself that it was 
mine for alt seemed mnch too large. 

It was now clear daylight, and 1 walked across 
the floor to adjust my necktie at tbe pier-glass. I 
looked in the mirror^ and, great heavens ! what a 
sight met my view ! Was lawake, or still dream- 
ing, or had I ^ooe actually mad, and had mistaken 
my own identity? 1 turned instinctively to see if 
there was another person in the room, whose re- 
flection I had mistaken for my own. But, no ; I 
was alone,' and before me stood the shadow of a 
man, careworn and emaciated, his face strongly 
marked by the ravai^ of the smollpox, the sight 
of one eye totally destroyed, the beard long and 
grizzled, and the* hair, that had once been short, 
crisp and curling, now banging in long tangled 
masses of gray, neariy white. 

Overpowered, I tottered lo the lounge, and sank 
down in utter despair. Covering my face^alas ! 
what a face — with my bands, 1 was unmanlv 
enough to give way to tears. Oh ! how bitterly 1 
realized then that there was something worse tlian 
death, and almost cursed the bonr that restored 
me to the world. 

A noise overhead, as of some one of the bonse- 
bold walkinfT. recalled my scattered senses, and 
fearinl of being discovered. I seized a hat, softly 
stole from my own home like a guilty thing, and 
took the road to the city. 

The bracing morning air and a brisk walk 
cooled my fevered head somewhat, so that I had 
time to collect my thoughts betore I reached the 
principal hotel, at which I proposed to stop and 
await flirther developments. 

It was open, and 1 walked in, and called mecha- 
nically for a glass of brandy-and-soda. The man 
who served me, and who bad formerly been an 
errand-boy at tbe stora, looked at me with some 
curiosity, but exhibited no signs of recognition. 
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The goD2 for broakfut sounded, and, after enter- 
inz on the register a Gctitious name, A. Coffin, 
aud having my hair brushed bj the barber, I 
walked into the dining-room. 

The i^aests were luready seated, and, though 
many ot them were permanent boarders nnd well 
aeqoainted with me, they took no notice whatever 
of my appearance. 

I ate sparingly, for the paips I spoke of showed 
unmistakable symptoms of returning. I therefore 
eoncladed to call as soon as possible on my doc- 
tor. He might know me, but I felt I could de- 
pend on bis secrecy. 

If I escaped his scrutiny, I had determined on 
the oourae I would pursue— to remain in the city 
for some time before discoyerlng mvself. Out of 
evil might ccne rood, aud if Iliaa suffered the 
agonies of death, I resolved to hare the satisfac- 
tion of knowing what my little world thought and 
said about me. 

Fortunately I had enough money for all my 
prospective wants, tor. in an inner pocket of r>y 
vest I found undisturbed, because, probably, un- 
known, the pooketbook woich I iiad Drought with 
me I'rom New York, with a large cmouot of bills 
and some notes and certified checks. 

I accordingly wended my way to Doctor Sea- 
ton's office, and whatever apprehension I might 
have bad of a discovery was quickly dispelled on 
the appearance of that gentleman. 

He received me with a polite stiJ bow, and list- 
ened to my statements with formal professional 
courtePT. 

I tola him I had suffered from the prevailing 
epidemic, but that bu:iincss of a very pressing 
nature had obliged me to leave home before I was 
quite rccovereoT and that 1 would feel obliged to 
bhn for his medical assistance during my stay in 
the city. 

** Jait so, just 80," reiterated the good doctor— 
" io«t so, my dear sir. You have acted very fool- 
isblv in leaving home so soon. You are very 
weak, indeed—very weak and feverish ; and your 
Derrea arc unstrung, sir— unstrung, and out of 



order. Quiet, sir — quiet, and strict attentton to 
my directions are what you require. By-the-way, 
you are at the " 

'* The Columbia Honae," I interrupted. "And 
as I may remain there for some weeks, may I 
hope to have the pleasure of your company 
there?** 

*' Ah, 'am 1 very good— good! I shall ocll to 
see^ To:k there. In the meantime, here is a pre- 
scription, which yon will get put up, sir— put up 
very carelullv. at the store < n the next comer." 

Thanking him for his kindness, 1 incidentally 
remaiked that 1 had heard there had been a good 
deal of sickness in the vicinity. 

"Yes, sir," said the doctor, I thought rather 
briskly — "yes, sir, a great aeal, thank— no, a 
great deal, I am sorry to say, sir. Many of our 
best citizens have been cained off, sir — off; but 
generally through their own fault. There was the 
case of young Johnson, about two months ago— 
Geor^te Johnson, firm of Johnson k Barton ; per- 
haps you have heard of him ?" 

I replied I had. 

" Well, sir,** be continued, waxing warm with 
his subject. " fine young man, sir— fine, but very 
rash: gooa business, young wife, rich, but too 
he::ltoy, fir — healthy, *and, consequently, fool- 
hardy: would n*t take adTice from old heads, 
rusheo into danger without any reason but mis- 
taken friendship, got sick, sir, sick, but would 
have been oUve to^ay if he had tolluwed my in- 
structions — instructions, sir, that thirty years of 
practice ought to make valuable. Good-day, sir 



-good-day.^ 
The appei 



e appearance of other patients having cut 
short our conversation, I was not sorry to take 
my leave, for my self-esteem was somewhat hurt 
by the physiciau's remarks. 

Whether it wa« the medicine, or the repose, or 
both, I know not; but I felt next moniiug so in- 
vigorated in body and mind, that I resolved to go 
down to the store, and have a talk with Barton, 
for whom I entertained a geuuine liking. But, as 
on my way I hod to pass the office uf Lawyer 
Career, I concluded to call on him first. 

Carter was an old fdond, and. though I was 
many years younger, he and I haa spent much of 
our leisure bachelor days together, fishing and 
hunting. 

His manneis were sharp and cynical, sometimes 
disagreeably so ; but if he had a hard head, he had 
a warm heart for the few who knew him inti- 
mately. 

On Knocking at his door, and hearing his em- 

Shatic ''Comel*' I entered, to find him, as usual, 
eep in his books and papers. 

"Mr. Carter, I presume?'* I said, quietly ad- 
vancing to his desk. 

The sound of my voice seemed to affect him 
like a galvanic shock, for he started perceptibly, 
raised nis head, aud for a moment glared at me 
from under bis heavy brows with a startled lo<^ 
After a pause, he said : 

"Excuse me. Yes, sir— that is my name. 
Pnty, take a chair I Do you wish to see me pro- 
ressionallyf* 

I lepliod that I did— that I was from a diataat 
part ot ttio State, and had come to the city on 
business partly connected with the firm of John- 
son it Barton. Could he give me any information 
as to the condition of that house? 

He could, he said, but not much. He had beeo 
attomev for old Mr. Johnson for several yean 
before his decease, and for the new Ann untfl 
lately ; but since the death of the aentor partner. 
the business had been taken out of hia liaada» ana 
transferred to Mr. Sharpe. 

" Then, you knew the younger Mr. Johnaoaf" 
1 asked. 

" Very weU, indeed, fh>m hia boyhood, I might 
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say/' he replied, with a nliffht tremor in his roice : 
^'arery fioe feflow, but full of romantic ideas and 
false notions of life. But, de moriu.9, etc., jou 
know." 

*' Unfortunate, perhaps, in his speculations ?*' 
I hinted. 

** No, not exactly that," said the practical dis- 
ciple of Blackstone ; *' no, he was a very excellent 
bu^ness man, but no judge of human nature. He 
rcTcrsed the safe old maxim, and thought cTery 
man honest till he proved himself a rogue. I 
attempted frequently to show him the roily of 
trusting the prolessions of every one who spoke 
him iairly, but he would never heed me. Toor 
fellow, if he oonld rise from his grave to-day, he 
mi{^t soon find how far 1 was right and he wrong. 
But, excuse me again," he sam, looking at his 
watch ; '' I have an engagement at ten o'clock, and 
it now lacks but a few minutes of the time. To 
yon stay long in the city? You do. Very well, call 
and see me any afternoon, and we will talk further 
on this matter." 

Without another word he walked out, and left 
me alone in the office. My chagrin ct the not 
very flattering picture drawn of my want of per- 
ception, by an old friend, had given place to an 
absorbing feeling of alarm, for, though 1 doubted 
not Barton's honesty, I was fast oeginning to 
Jiave my confidence in human nature snaken. 

To put an end to my misgivings, I proceeded 
immeoiately to the store, fiverything looked 
just as I remembered it, and, walking into the 
office, I found Barton. 

My partner was looking as bland and precise 
as usual, but with a certain air of importance 
about him that I had not noticed before. I intro- 
duced myself as Mr. A. Coffin, a stranger in town. 
well acquainted with the grocery business, and 
willing to invest twenty or twenty-five thousand 
dollars in it, if I found it a profitable speculation. 
In fact, 1 wanted to become a partner. 

*' Profitable !" said Mr. Barton, gently stroking 
his ebin. ** Why, my good sir. if I had a good 
partner last year, we would nave made nearly 
serebty per cent, on our capital clear of a 1 ex- 
penses. But, unhappily, 1 had a thoughtless 
^ oung man to deal with, *to whom the accident of 
having had a rich father gave a controlling in- 
terest in the concern, and ware it not for my 
untiring exertions, we wou'.d have been obliged 
to close our doors, I am afraid." 

"Was he, then, so stupid or extravagant f" I 
asked. 

*' Not only that," replied the gracious Barton, 
** but he was irreligious, sir— had no piety whatever 
—and how can a man expect to prosper who has 
not religion t I have been a deacon in this city 
for more than twenty years, and I hope, in my 
humble way (here the whites of his eyes were 
turned upward), I have done somethlbg in the 
service oi the Lord ; and He has, as you see, re- 
warded me. One of my sons, sir, is a missionary 
in Africn, and my eldest daughter is a vice-presi- 
dent of a Dorcas society." 

Con^tulating^ him on his high-toned morality 
and his success in li.e, I resumed the subject of 
the proposed partnership. In a few weeks, he 
said, the accounts of the concern would be wound 
up, and then he would be in a position to accept 
my ofler. 

•'The widow," I remarked, Hi^htly, "will have 
a nice sun to her credit, for, I Selteve, she is his 
principal lei^atee?" 

" She is," soid the deacon, with a sigh ; "poor, 
dear woman, I feel great compassion for her, for 
I fear very much her hopes will be blasted in 
respect to 'this concern, i have no heeitation in 
telling a gentleman like you, sir, that she will not 
have a cent coming to her fVom the copartnership. 
Mr. Johnson was very, extravagant, and spent 



lavishly-»I fear me much (eyes again elevated) in 

{;aming and other sintul practices; so that, of 
ate, he drew lai^g^ly on his private account, and 
made some very bad debts, which he wished to 
be charged against him individually. The books 
and papers are now in the hands ot a worthy man, 
Mr; Jacob Sharpe, who states that the w'idow's 
case is hopeless.^' 

Ibis was too much, but, fearing if I remained 
longer I would bo obliged to knock the fellow 
down, I withdrew on the plea of sndden indis- 
position, prombing to call again soon. 

I regained my room as quickly as possible, 
fairly gnashing my teeth with rage, and paced it 
to and fro for i ours, vainly endeavoring to over- 
come my passion. 

A knock at the door aroused me, and, thinking 
it was the waiter, I called out " Come in," when in 
walked Carter. I started up unthinkingly, and, 
advancing to him, exclaimea : 

" My dear Carter, I am so glad to see you, old 
fellow. 1 have waited impatiently for you half the 
dav." 

the lawyer's look of utter astonishment would 
have been irresistibly comic at any other time, as 
he faltered out : 

"In the name of all that* s good, who are yout" 

Thus adjured, I made him sit down, and related 
to him all the recent events of my life, or, rather, 
death, including my interview with Barton. He 
was filled with wonder at my narrow escape, but 
not ut all surprised at the conduct of my ungrate- 
ful partner. 

"I not only suspected the honesty of that pious 
fraud," he replied, " but was pretty certain of it 
from information obtained from one of your clerks, 
who was recently discharged ; and now I am de- 
lighted to have a chance to fool him. But the in- 
gratitude of the fellow is beyond belief. We mnst 
be cautious, however, and not give him the least 
inkling of our designs. Let him go as far as he 
can, and then checlnnate him." 

Over a bottle of wine and some cigars we spent 
the remainder of the evening discussing our future 
campaign, and when Carter rose to go, all was 
definitely arranged. I was to preserve my ineog* 
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nUo, and eoDtinoe Dttrotistions wHb Burton ; 
while be, after visiting the vaolt and replaelng the 
coffin, 80 that no suapicion miffht be excited, was 
to ascertain all partioulard retaiing to my wife's 
condition. 

Hy part of the programme was carefully carried 
out, it not to my entire satisfaction, at least 1 ob- 
tained positive evidence that my partner was a 
consummate scoundrel, and, wiUi the assistance 
ot the roan Sharpe, had actually counterfeited my 
name in several instances. 

Carter reported that Kate was well, but much 
depressed in spirits, principally on account of my 
supposed deatn, and partly by the presence of a 
number of needy- relations ^mcluding her step* 
mother, also a widow— who, although ibey had 
formerly treated her with great unkmdness, bad, 
since the news of my demise, flocked to visit her, 
and persisted in living with her, or on her little 
property. . My house was to let, and the furniture 
for sale, as my wi.'e, acting under the dictation of 
the said Iriends, proposed to return to her birth- 
place. 

This rather startUnff news, coming to me from 
time to time, iuducea me to seek an interview 
with Kate. 

So, accompanied by Carter, I one Spring morn- 
ing found myself in my own little paiiorj where 
so many pleasant hours' of my short matrimonial 
life had been spent. T\m first who entered tbe 
room to greet us was a stout, middle^ged, over- 
dressed woman, to whom 1 stated that, as I pro- 
posed to rent the cottage, I desired to see the 
occupant. 

'*'Tis not at all necessary,'' replied the lady; 
" I am her mother, and can make all arrangements 
required." 

'* Pardon me," I said, a little pointedlv, '* 1 am 
anxious to speak to Hrs. Johnson herself. If she 
is engaged or indisposed, 1 can call some other 
time." 

" 'Tis not necessary, I assure you. My daugh- 
ter rarely «ees any person since the death ot her 
unfortunate husbano. However. I will see;" and 
so saying, Mrs. Shepherd quitted the room. 

In a little while she returned, brmging in Kate, 
who looked paler than usual, but, I coniess, very 
pretty in mourning, hhe shook hands warmly 
with Carter, but scarcely noticed* me. How my 
heart jumped at the sight of her! During the 
conversation that ensued, she seemed nervous and 
timid, scarcely raismg her head or speaking a 
word, except in reply to a direct question. The 
result of the interview was, that, as soon as the 
executors were at libeKy to act, I was to rent the 
house and pnrchase the fumituie. 

As we rose to leave, and I was pretending to 
admire a portrait of myselt over the mantel, Kate 
stole a furtive glance at me, and.l noticed itn in- 
tensity of expression in her gaze that almost un- 
manned me ; but; otherwise, she showed no more 
signs of interest than if 1 had been an utter 
stranger. 

When we ^ot into the open air, we walked some 
distance in silence. At length I involuntarily ex- 
claimed : 

'* Perhaps it is better as it is. I shall leave the 
country, and she will never know of my miserable 
existence." 

"Yes," said Carter, sarcastically, "of course, 
be m cownfd, run awsv, and let your poor little 
wife be plundered anJ browbeaten, and perhi4[>B 
be dsiven into an unlawful marriage." 

" But," I replied, peevishly, " what else, in the 
name of heaven, can I do?" 

•* Marry your widow," was the sententious re- 
sponse. 

His serious manner and the absurdity of the 
proposition so annoyed me, that I fear I was 
jguilty of some ill-tempery lor J9rj few words 



passed between us during the remainder of the 
walk. Still, I could not help thinking it ever and 
over, and many times during the Summer 1 found 
myself calling at the cottage under some sligbt 
pretense. Kate*s manner to me on those occa- 
sions was kind, though distant. She spoke little, 
but seemed never tired of listening, witn her bead 
bowed down in constant reverie. 

Thus months passed ; Barton purpoaehr d^jed 
thd settlement of accounts, for which i was not 
sorry. The Autumn arriveo. Kate was on a vuit 
to some friends in the mountains, and, on the 
suggestion of Carter, he and I proceeded to the 
same neighborhood on a hnntluff expedition. 
Here we saw her often, for her hostess was • 
cousin of my friend, and we all frequently spent 
the moonlight evenings together, walking in the 
fields or by the lake. 

It was during one of these rambles that she and 
I found ourselves alone, and, I know not by what 
impulse, I proposed to her, and was accepted. I 
explained that I had recently met with a sad mis- 
fortune, and longed for human sympathy; that 
she was friendless, and I would be to her a faith* 
ful protector; ana she promised that, thoufl;ta not 
able to give me her first love, she would endeavor 
to be a good and aflectionate wifb. 

Carter, who was delighted with the success of 
his plans so far, insisted on making all the ar- 
rangements for the wedding, without even com- 
municating to me tL< details, and I was too happj 
to object. 

At length the important day arrived. The boose 
was thronged with guests', hiclading Barton, 
Sharpe, Mrs. Shepherd, and some others, wboa 
Carter, against my wishes, had invited. Kate and 
I stood op. The olerffymao (who, unknown to 
me, had been let into the secret) opened bis book 
solemnly, and to the amaiement of every one 
present, said, in a lull, round voice: 

**G&>rffe Johnmn-y wiH thou take this woman 
present for thy wedded wife?" 

The scene that ensued baffled description. Mj 
dear little wile ^ave one long look into my face^ 
and fell fainting in mr arms, exolaiming: 

"My God, I knew it— I knew it! That voioel 
that voice!" 

I looked for Carter, but be had other matters to 
attend to. Opening the door, he called out, " Mr. 
Savage^ come this way," when in walked a sber- 
id's ofiicer, and going up to Barton and Sbarpo, 
who, with Mrs« Shepherd, had slunk into a coiner, 
laid a hand on each, merely saying : 

"Gentlemen, I arresi you ou the eharge of 
forgery." 

The prisoners were speedily removed, my wife 
was restored to happy consciousness, and diared 
with me the congratulations of our friends ; even 
the doctor was proluse in his attentions, remark- 
ing that he always knew 1 was too healthy to die 
soVoung. 

flow happily I have lived since, I need pot tell ; 
for, though I never lost my confidence in human 
nature, I have endeavored, since that time, to be 
more prudent in the choice of business friends and 
confidants. In losing one eye, the power of the 
otlier may be aaid to have been doubled. God 
does everything for us for the best. 
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PurporeaHA New Plant Ibr Pailor 

Wb oordiaUy recommend everybody wbo 
is regretfully searching amid neture's treasnre- 
bouse for the wherewithal to ebeer and ea- 
liven a long oitv Winteiv^to do as we ^id last 
Novembei^ and nil a large pot with the eOBmon 
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pitober-plant. Who does not know it, standing 
aakle-deep in oool vellow mouses, and bolding up 
to the 8UD its ampliorae-sbaped leaves of maroon 
and greeo, each with its tiny reservoir of pellucid 
water 1 It was with doubU and misgivings that 
we essayed the experiment ot transplanting this 
tree forester. " It can but perish if it go," we 
said, and we took its life in our bauds, ana turned 
city-ward. But soon we found tiiat it bad no idea 
of dyinj; ; in tact, and the testimony of others 
confirms the observation, it is the most satisfac- 
tory of wood-plants to bring to a fire-and-gas 
atmosphere. Water it demands, and must have ; 
water at the roots, standing water in its saucer, 
and a spoonful daily renewed n er.cb cup, but, 
given tbat, it is content. No:bin<r can be {U'ettier 
or more interesting than to watch the unfoloing 
of the new leaves, from the tinv shoot to tbe 
slender spikes of bright green, and finally the full 
pitcher, with its streaks and mottling •of claret 
red. In some favored hands it has been knonrn 
to blossom ! to blossom in early Si>ring, three 
months before its time ! And if that is not doing 
handsonaely, and as a vegetable should, we would 
like to know what is. 

This plant, with its name reminding one of 
Baladin and the Caliphs, i^ not, however, an 
exotic. It is an American plant, and owes its 
name not to the Saracens, but to a man of eenina 
and science in the earlier days in Canada, Michael 
8arrasin, King's Physician at Quebec, Councilor 
to the Superior Council, skillful surgeon, natural- 
ist and botanist ; hd was one of (hose who culti- 
vated the natural sciences in the French colony 
at a time when they were unstudied and untaught 
in New England. He contributed many papers 
to learned societies in Europe: analyzed medi- 
cinal sprirgs: gave anatomical descriptions of 
native animals ; described many plants and 
studied their raedioindl proncrties—and among 
others, the pitcher-plant, to woieh European bota- 
uiats in oonse<| enco gave his name. This plnnt 
is a very curious one, in leaf and flower. The 
leaves at first lie on the ground, rise up as they 
grow, and open their mouths to receive the rain. 
Then from the'r midst starts up^the long, hollow 
stem, crowned by a curious flower— a star of five 
petals, hard, thick, reddish ; while from the pistil, 
and subsequently the fruity emerges a sixth leaf, 
pentagonal in form, covering the fruit like a cap 
irom below. 

The plant is not without its value in medioin^, 
being of great use in the heolment of smallpox 
«'3 doome levers. 



^ Vbe Miadew CroM. 

Thecb are many instances on record of curious 
pheoomena in the projection of shadows, but none 
moro so, in: its perfeotness and thd strikuiz appro- 
pnateness of its situation, thon the one which wo 
ncro ];JVesent. Neither is it an cxampla of tho. e 
wonderful instances which are « o.ten for too ob- 
Tious reasons) usually located, in some distant 
country. It is a phenomenon which luui occurred 
even in our own city ot Brookh n, and, Btran^e as 
it may 'seem, was produced €t.'(irU,/l)y accident. 
Its locality was that of tho Dutch reformed church 
of Pierropont Street. It was projected directly in 
tho centre of a niche on the Iront of the church, 
where it could bo seen every evening and through 
the ni^ht, for a number of years. 

Uuch genuine superstition was created (among 
tbo noenligbtened) by its night y appearance ana 
myvCvrioua origin, as it towered in the niche, 
9pre«din^ its dork sepulchral proi>ortion8 in this 
lonely'recess. 

As may be seen by reference (o the engruvin^, 
lU shape was perreet, and one peculiarity whioli 



rendered it of still d^er interest consisted in the 
strange outline of the underside of the horizontal 
extensions, reminding one viry fordbiy of the 
arms of the figure whom we alu^jt associate with 
the form ol the cross. Its delusion in this respect 
was astonishing, and was spoken of by everybodv. 

Notwith standi ug the complexitv of its appear- 
ance, a l.ttle study of the disposition of the lights 
which cast the shadow explained all. There were 
two of fhem, both situated on the opposite side of 
the street, at equal angles from the plane of the 
niche. Ihe shadow ot the projecting base on the 
right was thrown to the hft of the rec^M, forming 
the eft outline of the croFS, while the left bcH 
projected a shadow at the same angle, constituting 
the right outline : that space where the shadows 
were thrown upon each other ^ being in doubU 
shadow, presented a darker rppearance than the 
surrounding shade, and oonstituted thib strange 
and interesting phenomenon. Ajnoment's study 
of the illustrat'on niH enoble anv one to under- 
stand the ** modus o^piraudV* of the shadows. 

It is lo be regretted that this curious spectacle 
some years since disappeared, and no longer 
exists. Its disappearance was due to the removal 
and chang^e in position of the street-lights which 
produced it, and it is needlees to remark that, 
unless those same original conditions are realized, 
it will never be seen again. 



A CUpsy CHrl Oancing the V 

Serillmiio* 

A PBCULiARLT Scvillan dance ordinarily exe- 
cuted by a girl alone, is- the VitOy a favorite with 
the m<{f08 ot Seville. 

We once saw it danced by one of the most fa- 
mous bailadorat; we happened to get among 
some m({;os who had assembled one holiday, 
breakfast was just over, and there was nothing on 
the tables but some glasses of red wine. 

Encamacion sprang lightly on the table. At 
once guitnrs, castanets, and panderos begun to 
sound, and she began to dance with wonderful 
grace and eaee, without touching a single ^lass 
around her. One of the majot began to ring, and 
all joined in the chorus: 

" Salero, falero I 
Anrtmate. ac&, 
oe v:eno el torlto, 
Yalien e cstocada." 
Another continued : 

** Las doncelks son de cro, 
Laa oanadaa son de pla'.a, 
T laa viudaa son de c<rt)re, 
Y las vlejas de lio^ celata:' . 

* Oirla ar3 Tmre*^t gold, you sec. 
The mamed bat silver be, 
Widows copper arc 1.0 more. 
Old women ten plate, and well wor«. " 

The girl continued to move her 'pretty feet 
ainong the glasses^ when one cried- out, ** Jire 
^8t€ M canar* Ihis means, '*Send the glosa!" 
and is applied to a feat which the dancins-girls 
are fond ot executing during a dance, and con- 
sists in throwing, by a rapid movement, the con- 
tents of a glass high into the air, and catching it 
in the mouth. 

Encamacion did the feat wonderfully, without 
losing a : tep, or spilling a drop, and then sprang 
down as lightly as she had ascended. 



I ISrvttvy heavy burden of sorrow seems like a 
I stone hung round our neck; yet are they often 
only like the stones used by pMearl divers, which 
' cnahle them to reach their prize and to rise en- 
. riched. 
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▲ ORAITABT FOB INDIAN CORK, NEAB B8SEK, IH SEBTIA. 



A Orananr A»r Xndian Ooni, near 

B«Mky in Serria. 

Thi Danubian proTinceii, the frontier between 
oirilized Europe and the portion conquered and 
demoralised hj the Turks, is one of the most in- 
teresting portions to a trareler. In the long 
struggle, the psople have, of course, lost much^ 
mihiarj moTem^nts, frequent wars, and all the 
cbangei thej invoke, have made them reckless 
and unthriftj. 

Thcircblef crop is Indian corn, which, intro- 
dttoed from Amerioa, has become naturalized in 
those eastern parte more readilj than in the 
northern states of Europe, which are in direct 
eommunioaUon with our continent. The serfs 
have reoently become free. This leads to clear- 
ings in the woods. 

A traveler ftreqnently comes on a group of 
horels, made with less care than the sranaries, on 
wbidi their subsistence depends. These are ele- 
Tated from the ground, to preserve tbem ttom 
tb« depredation of rate and other vermin. They 
are substentUllr built, raised on piles, with stout 
ptank flooring and s'des made of^wattles, while a 
g^ roof proteote the contents fh>m the weather. 

The dress of the women is simplj a long 
chemise, embroidered with open work, or colored 



designs, girded bj a sash going two or three times 
around toe waist. Over this a locse vest is worn, 
and a kerchief on the bead atd shoulders, and a 
necklace, complete the attire. 



The Kost Mine. 

CBAFTBR I.^A RBLIC OF THB AtttCF. 

Down through great gaps in the mountain- 
walls, tearing through dark and glccmy cafions, 
of startling depth and unknown length, and then 
winding, or sometimes djring, among arid plains, 
the branches of the great Rki Cclorado find their 
way to the main stream, and to tie stcrmy waters 
of the Gulf of Califomiit. 

A glance at a map of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
the more northern Territories, will give some faint 
idea of those unexplored, unsurvcyed, yet weird 
and wonderful regions. 

Our story, however, though it will bring us 
among them, opens on the balcony cf the Occi- 
dentel Hotel in Ban Francisco, years ago. 

Two young men were conversing in low tones, 
between the puffs of their Havana^. Both were of 
robust and powerful frames; but while the blue 
eyes and brown curis of tbe one betokened his 
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ADglo-Sazon ttneage, the handeome face of tbe 
other was of a fa&rW Spaoish darkness. , 

** Well, Waring,'' said the latier, " our inti- 
macy hegan romantically enough, and it has 
ripened &aoe: hut» as yet, I belleTe we hare 
learned nery tittle of each other's history or 
plans." 

" The foct is, Leon," said the blue-eyed man, 
** my history is not worth telling, and mr plans 
aT9 rague enough. I don't care to follow the 
baaten track of other explorers, and I have a sort 
of ferer for going into some place where I shall 
be ahead of aU other white men." 

** My notion exactly ; but where is tbatf ' 

** I think we know as little ot Arizona as of any 
other comer of the earth." 

Leon gave a slight suit, and for a.moment did 
not answer. Then, with a keen scrutiny of bis 
comrade's face, he said : 

*' You are right, doubtless; but what If I should 
Bay that I have been there before ?" 

'* It might Interfere with my notion of preced- 
ing all white men; but, perhaps, you could act as 
guide." 

** (3an you keep a secret?" 

** Like the grare." 

** Swear to me, then, and I will tell you." 

Joe Waring was fairly startled by the solemn 
earnestness of his strange friend, and eren more 
by the fearfully impressive language in which he 
worded what sounaed rerr much nke an oath of 
seorecy ; but he gave all the required assurances, 
and Leon continued r 

** TUen I will say that I can be your guide in 
Arixona; and lam not a ithUe man /" 

** Not a White man !" exclaimed Waring, as he 
almost sprang from bis chair. ** You are not an 
Indian r 

"I hardly know what I am. I was twelve 
Tears old when the Apaches stole me from the 
Haricopas, among whom I was brought up, and I 
was a year older when I was captured from them 
by some trader^. How I was aaopted by a miner, 
who became wealthy, and educated me as his own 
son, would take too long to tell; but I well remem- 
ber Chat my grandfather was a sort of a priest 
among the tm)e, and that he was as unlike the 
other Indians as I am. Tbereb? hangs a tale tbat 
I will tell you, if we are to go to Arizona together." 

*' Go ? Why, after what vou have already told 
me, I am wild to go. I shall be in a fever until 
we are fairly on our way. Ify outfit, as you 
know, is all ready, and voiirs cannot take long to 
gather. All we need, tnen, is the right men. and 
then we can run down the coast to I^s Angeles.' 

" We only want half a dozen men— true grit 
and veteran miners; and I know how to pick 
them out better than yoi^ do. I want some genu- 
ine old * brethren of the mountains,' whom I can 
trust." 

Leon's black eyes were lightening now with a 
fire which gave almost a sinister cast to his fine 
countenance; and after a little more conversation, 
the two friends parted, to press their preparations 
for their trip. 

CHAPTBB n.— FlIRLT STARTED Off A MINI-BUNT. 

A FKW weeks before this, as Joe Waring was 
going home to his hotel at a somewhat late nour, 
long after midnight, he had been attracted by a 
row of some kind, in a side street, branching off 
from the main thoroughfare, in which he was 
walking : and as he saw one man defending him- 
self against three, his natural chivalry prompted 
him to interfere. His powerful arm was a most 
timely and acceptable succor, and the result was 
an fntimacy of rapid growth between him and 
Ferdinand Leon. Both of them were "foot 
loose," with plenty of money, and, with all the 



frankness of youth, they speedily became 
inseparable. 

This much is bv way of explanation, and va 
have nothing to do with the dry details of tke 
journey, which carried them by way of Los 
Angeles, on the coast, and through the passes ef 
the ''coast range;" but we will join oompaa^ 
with them again on the lower waters of what is 
now known as ^*BiU WilHama's Fork," on tbe 
east side of the Colorado, and with the perilo«i 
and unknown wilds of Arizona apreaduig oil 
before them. 

So far as men, animals and eqnipmeDi weal 
their '* outfit" was unexceptionable, and tb« hal^ 
dozen sturdy ** mountain men" who rode behind 
them would'have delighted the very besrt of F^ 
mont or Kit Carson. 

These latter knew very little, and cared lees, at 
to the precise man of the journey for which t&ey 
were engaged. They only knew that they wete 
, '* found ^ with all necessaries, well mounted, weO 
paid, and were to hare a share in the result. Am 
:4o the danger and difficulty of the trip, that was 
fairiy '* nuts and honey" to men of toor stamp, 
Comanches and Apaches being expected as a 
matter of course. 

As they rode along, Leon entertained hia friend 
with numberless wild legends of tbe region 
around them ; of its history during the Spaaiih 
occupation ; of the wonderful reports of tbe eniy 
Jesuit missionaries; and, more than all, of the 
times of the ancient Aztec glorr, when it was a 
garden of productiveness, ihioklr strewn with 
cities, whose mine even yet remained to witness 
for the power and civilization of the vanished 
race. 

In those days^ so ran the legends, the nnmber- 
less mines of 'silver and gold, with which ail thai 
country abounds, had been by no means n^i^octed. 
but had been kept from the vidgar as a sort er 
sacred thing, specially appertaining to the priestly 
caste ; and as, by one misfortune after another, 
the Aztec race was compelled to loosen iti bold 
upon its ancient empire, they had ooncealod, with 
superstitious devotion, and the eunninff of 
pnestly craft, all traces of the sources of tbe 
wealth which had been the foundation of tiieir 
power. 

" It is my belief," said Leon, '* that my grand- 
father was one of the last relics of that ancient 
caste, and the depositary of their secret^ into 
whicn, for their preservation, he was trymg to 
initiate me at the time of my ca|»ture oy the 
Apaches ; and I think I remember qnite enough of 
certain wild midnight excnraions in his oompaay, 
to be of special ser'-ice to us on this trip of onrs. 
The only thing that bothers me is, that onr men 
will learn as much as we do; aod^yet we cannot 
do without them." 

" Swear them," said Waring. " I believe any 
one of them will keep a miners oath." 

*'No doubt. That is my notion; but it may 
not be necessary. Time enough for aD tbat 
hereafter." 

•* About how fsr have we to travel f" 

'* Three or four days' journey ought to bring w 
to a good spot for exploration, even if we take 
it easy." 

'* Any Indians!" 

** Swarms of them ; and I am half surprised 
that we have not yet met any." 

Hardly were tbe worda out of his montti befon 
a half-suppressed shout from one of the men, 
who had ridden somewhat in advance , inter- 
rupted their conferenoe. Thev were Just monnt- 
ing a slight acclivity, and a few bounds forwaid 
brought them to its create 

The meaning of the shont was at once a^ 
parent. Ther themselves were partially hiddM 
by the tall stems and branches of the caefiu 
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plftDto around them, and bnt for tb« ahont tbey 
might have concealed tbemaelves, bad they 
chosen. The about, however, low as it waty bad 
attracted the attention of a party of about a score 
of Indians, who were laziij plodding along in 
the hollow beyond, and who were clearly bent 
on learning ita meaning. BTideatly it pusxled 
them, for they were out of the range of hostile 
war-parties ; and yet it was not an Apache sicnal, 
for Apaches they were at once prononncea by 
all the mountain men. 

*' Shall we hide, or fight f' said Warinff. 

'* Neither," said Leon. "We can*t bide, for 
they know that somebody is here ; and. to tell the 
truth, as they are a small party, I don't mind 
baring a chat with them, if^ooly 1o learn what 
bands are on the warpath. Ther are not strong 
enough to pitch into us off-bana ; they will talk 
with ns first.*' 

The Indians were, still sitting in seeming irre- 
solutioo, their mustangs huddled closely together, 
as they consulted in rapid gutturals, and Leon 
rode boldly forward toward them. About half- 
way, he reined in his horse, extending bis right 
hana with the palm up, and the well-know o 
inritation to a parley was promptly accepted by 
an Apache warrior, who came galloping up to 
meet him. 

Joe Waring could understand by bis friend's 
gestures that he told the chief who were waiting 
among the cactuses, but he could make out little 
else, except that the conference was conducted in 
Mexican Spanish, which most of the tribes of the 
plaios speak, more or less fluently. 

In a few minutes the two ''embassadors" 
seemed to have arranged some sort of a treaty 
of peace, and, in obedience to their lond sum- 
mons, both red men and white men rode forward 
to join them. 

The former were, 'as tlie mountain men sup- 
I>osed, a band of Apaches, but were not at that 
time attached to any one of the main diTisions of 
their tribe. They were on an independent hunt 
for game, scalps, or miscellaneous plunder, and 
a few boms oi ttre-water obtained from them a 
noisy inritation to accompany them to their 
camp, which, they said, was at no great distance. 

There were reasons both tor and against an 
acceptance; bnt Leon, who was practically 
** captain" of that expedition, decided tot go, 
and an hour Uter found our adventurers among 
the scattered lodges of an Apache camp. 



OHAPTBR m.— AN APPABITIOir AKD A PUBCnASX. 

Ths Plains Indians generally were at that time 
in the midst of one of their occasional spasms 
of good behavior, facetiously termed p^aoesj with 
the white men ; and a few presents of tnnkets 
and fire-water seemed to nave pul that band 
in a very conciliatory frame of mind, for thev 
speedily began preparations for some kind of 
a feast of welcome, making all sorts of protesta- 
tions of their good-will ana their joy at so oppor- 
tunelr meeting their " pale-face brothers." 

Ordering their men to keep well together, and 
bare a sharp eve on their horses and mules, and, 
accompanied by the chief first spoken of, whose 
name the latter translated as *' Ragged Hill," 
Waring and Leon started on a stroll through the 
little camp, for it was, as yet, hardly midday. All 
was as familiar to Leon as it was novel and inte- 
resting to his friend. One lodge was very much 
like another, however, for squaws, papooscH, dirt 
and tethered mustangs. 

" I can't make them out." said licon, in Eng- 
lish; *' thoy are not exactlv a war-party, and yet 
I can see that they have been on a trail. Most 
likely down below the Uasayampa, among the 



Mojave and Maricopa Tillages. Tbey strike <A«m, 
whenever they eet a chance." 

''Not enougn of them to have done much 
barm," said Warhig ; " but what svrt of a lodge 
istbatr 

As be spoke, he pointed to a conical lodge, cov- 
ered with beautifully-tanned anielope-skinsj and 
much smaller than the rest, which stood some- 
what apart, mparently guarded by several loung- 
ing old harridans of squaws. 

'' Big medicine, I reckon !" said Leon ; and, 
without any outward semblance of haste or curi- 
osity, be bent his steps in that direction. 

Ragged Hill seemed a trifle uneasy, but made 
no dnect opposition ; and the white men paused 
a few paces aistant from the door o the lodge, as 
if interested in the odd devices on the antelope- 
skins. The chief had iust begun to mnmole 
something in his guttural vernacular, when, sud- 
denly, the robe which fell before the entrance was 
thrust aside, and a lithe and graceful figure, in a 
picturesque Indian dress, sprang Out. and stood 
tor a moment like a statue m front of the lo^ge, 
casting rapid glances in everv direction, as if 
seeking some explanation of the varied sounds 
which bad greetea the arrival of our heroes. 

Closely following her, however, was a wrinkled 
old squaw, whose cracked voice rose to an elfish 
screech, as, with tongue and gesture, she seemed 
to demand an instant return to tbe lodge, whether 
it might bo shelter or {)n8on. 

The graceful apparition, however, motioned her 
aside with a gesture of haughty disdain, for her 
eyes had fastened upon Le n and Wanng, who 
had stepped forward as if with one motion. The 
chief himself bad begun to address some orders 
to the other squaws, but it was too late, fbr Leon 
bad already : poken in Spanish to the stranger, 
and the mskie and female redskins suspended ope- 
rations for a moment, as if the occurrence was to 
them an unforeseen puzzle. 

For a moment the lady of tbe lodge returned 
no answer. Waring had rapidly scanned her 
from bead to foot, and could nardly conceal his 
astonishment. Indian —at least, A pacbe — she cer- 
tainly was not ; for, though her hair was of raven 
blackness, it was silky, and fell in undulating 
masses to her waist, and her complexion was a 
clear brunette, through which the roses in her 
cheeks blushed with a beauty unknown to the 
coarse-grained sauaws of the Western plains. 
And yet he could nardly say that she bad the look 
of a Mexican ; far less, of an American woman. 
He turned an inquiring glance to bis friend ; but 
LM>n's face* was as pa^ as ashes, and there was a 
look of intense Interest in his glowing black eyes, 
far diflerent from their ordinary dreamy expres- 
sion. 

When Leon spoke again, it was in a tongue 
Bagged Hill may have Imagined to be English, 
bnt which neither he nor Waring understood, 
and, to the further astonishment of the latter, 
after ^zing for a moment in Leon's face, with a 
look like a startled f^wn, the stranger turned, and 
disappeared as precipitately as she had come, 
under the drooping ct.rtain of skins. 

" Silence !" muttered Leon, in English. " Give 
no token of curiosity, but move on with me and 
the chief." 

Waring obeyed, though his cnriosily was in- 
tensely excited. He had a good deal of confi- 
dence in hU friend^ however, and clearly saw the 
expediency of leaving to him the management of 
any aflairs to which their Apache acquaintances 
might be parties. He even forced himself to 
simulate a degree of interest in various lodges, 
ponies, and implements of Indian warfare, bunt- 
ing and hou:>ckeeping, which left his friend a 
g<^ deal alone in his farther conferenc:s with 
Ragged HilL 
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All the coDT«rMtion between these two wee 
carried on in Spanish, eren atter they were ioined 
by other of the Apache warriors, though toe lat- 
ter conr«rsed fnelj among tbemselTes in their 
own tongue, seeming to hsTC no fear whaterer 
that St conld be understood by any pale-face list, 
eners. At last, howcTer. as the time for the feast 
drew near, Leon excnsea himself ceremoniously, 
on the plea of necessary preparation : and he and 
his friend were once more by themserree, for they 
drew aside eren from their own men. 

''Well, Leon/' said Waring, '*now we hare 
got rid of old What's-his-name and the rest, tell 
me what is up." 

** There's a good deal up," said Leon, «and we 
are fairly in for it." 

"Id for what r 

" For the wildest kind of an adTcnture. Whom 
do you think we hare found in the fair lady of the 
medicine lodge t" 

" Couldn't guess, for my life." 

*' Nor I, either, at first ; but it flashed on me in a 
moment, when 1 came to look at her dress. They 
stole her on this trip, just as they stole me : and 
now they hardly know what to do with her.'^ 

"Why, what is shot" 

" One of the old race, just as I am. Borne sort 
of a cousin of mine, I suppose, only I told her not 
to let them know it; for I bare not forgotten my 
mother-tongue yet, nor Apache, either." 

"Can you speak Apache t" 

"Not Tcry well, perhaps; but I can understand 
it when others speak it." 

" What do you propose to do t" 

" Do? Why, 1 hare done it already ! I hare 
bought Ladoga, for that is her name, for you, and 
a pretty price. In horses and things, 1 bare agreed 
to pay. 

<^Wby for met FU back the price, though, 
and never mind the figure." 

"It seemed better, somehow, and I made a 
greater bargain than I conld for myself, you 
seemed so tremendously indifferent about the 
matter." 

" It's queer enough, on my word ; but if s all 
right, now you're bought her !" 
^* No, it ain't." 

" Why not? Isn't it a bargain ?" 

"An Indian bargain— with the worst thieyes 
and liars above-ground ! They don't intend we 
shall carry off our purchase, you bet!" 

" How do you know, and now are they going to 
help it?" 

''^Know— help it !" said Leon. " Why. I heard 
them talk it over in their own lingo, which they 
thought WM did not understand. Tber mean us 
to keep our confidence in their good faith, so as 
to be olf our guard ; and they are to be reinforced 
by to-morrow night, so that they can sweep La- 
doga and her ]<Klge awar from us, as they did 
from her unsuspecting friends, the Maricopas. 
We win block tnat game, though, or I am mis- 
taken. Did yon notice what a beauty she was ?" 

"I could paint her picture," said Waring, 
** and I'm in tor a rescue at any expense. I douH 
need a mine particularly, and such an afl'air would 
quite fulfill ul my intentions in coming to Arizona. 
When is our purchase to be delivered?" 

" After the big eat this afternoon, and then we 
most make the tallest kind of tracking riffht into 
the wUdemess. I'm glad our horses ana mules 
are in tiptop condition." 

" Why not go straight backf* 

" A delay ofsix hours at the Colorado Crossing, 
and we would have the whole tribe around us. 
So, now for the feast, and then for Ladoga and a 
niimt-ride." 

The quick blood was warming to fever-heat in 
the veins of Joe Waring at the sudden oonceptSon 
of an adventure so nXi of all the romanca of 



it and fight, danger and retened beauty, and. 
bdl fbr a quiet eantwn from his fHend, he woola 
have burst out into a hurrah. 

" Hist 1" said Leon. " Keep up your Indif^- 
ence. We are watched at every turn, and they 
most only suppose that you are satbfied with the 
bargain 1 hare made for jrou. I mnst so and 
cannon the men about drinking, and tell them to 
keep well together. We mustn^ leave our animals 
unguarded, either, for it would hardly pay to be Mt 
onToot out here." 

So saying, the friends separated, and we will 
leave tliem for the present to their preparatioiia 
for the ooming "grand feed." 



CHAPTia ir. — rai chasm budobd. 

So MAKT pens have described the groteeqne and 
often disgusting features of an Indian feast, with 
its coarse and swinish gluttony, that we need not 
linger there, though our heroes were compelled 
to do so for three long hours. 

Meantime, almost unconscious of the yells of 
the dancers, or the other sounds of rough merri- 
ment which came from around the camp-fire^ the 
captive Ladoga sat silently in the tent of antelope- 
skins, seemingly absorbed in contemplating the 
hurried changes in her fate. But three days since 
she had been an object of jealous care and super- 
stitious veneration to the small but important 
tribe who had been her protectors. Then she had 
suddenly found herself^ a prisoner to the worst 
savages on the plains— spirited away in the nisht, 
lodge and all ; and now she knew that she bad 
been ransomed, or, rather, purchased, by a pair oi 
utter strangers. She could have wept, but that, 
to her simple and untutored mind, there was in it 
all such a world of food for curiosity and excite- 
ment. At least she was able to maintain a degree 
of haughty and unswerving reflerve before tbe 
wrinkled squaws who had announoed to her the 
fulfillment of the promise which Leon had made 
during his brief address of that morning, and who 
now oeemed it their privilege to intrude upon her 

{>rivacy, fVom time to time, with rude ana garm- 
ous prophecies of her probable destiny in the 
hands of ner new owners. 

"Uer owners?" Masters of her fiate ther eer- 
tainir were : but such men 1 Not at all lixa the 
vagabond Mexicans and traders who had been the 
only so-called " white men" upon whom she had 
ever set her eyes before. These two, in the giorj 
of their young manhood, seemed to belons to an- 
other order of beinga— as, indeed, they dicL And 
the one who had spoken to her, she thought, who 
could he beI~for he seemed familiar with the 
sacred tongue, which no white man oould ever 
h%ve heard. Even the blue eyes and clustering, 
brown curls of Joe Waring onlv added to the air 
at once of mysterr and distinction which seemed 
to inrest the two nandsome young strangers. At 
all erents, it waa decidedly pleasant to think of 
leaving the camp of the hideous and bated Apa- 
chea in such company, ond she waited, with more 
than a little concealed impatience, the hour of her 
transfnr. She had little enough or baggage to pre- 
pare, and her simple ideas found nothing to regret 
in such a circumstance. It is only a high state of 
"civUization" that calls for "Saratoga trunks." 

At last the feast waa over, and l«on took ad- 
vantage of the full-fed good-mature of Ragged Hill 
and his followers to make a prompt tender of the 
blankets, trinkets, ammunition, fire-water, and 
four-footed " conuderations" for the transfer of 
the captive. The Indians, to all appearanoes. 
seemed entirely satisfied with their bargain, and 
the medicine lodge was "stmok" for removal 
without further oomment from them. They ex- 
changed a few keen glances among then Ml rea , 
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when Leon ordered hie tten to prepere the treln 
for remoTely bot accepted his ezpUoatioD thsl he 
had ohoMn a good eamp of his owo at a short dis- 
tanee, as they had no doabi of their ability to 
watoh his eTery movement. Jjadoga herself, with 
her small qoantum of bamtge, was mounted on 
one of the handsomest of the spare moles, and Joe 
Warinc devoted himself to ner senrioe for the 
present as Leon, in his capacity of captain, was 
busy with other affairs. 

S(e now had an excellent opportnnity for a 
closer obsenration of his new purchase, and most 
satiafiactory were the results of bis inspection ; 
for Ladon was singularly beaotiful, with a grace 
and dignity of manner rare, if not unknowD, 
among the downtrodden females of the ordinary 
run of " aborigines." She seemed more than a 
little reserred, though she evidently understood 
his Spanbh very we.X and answered his questions 
and remarks for the most part in monosyllables. 
Ue made up his mind that she was under eighteen 
years of age, though her form was full and rounded, 
and there was a degree of intelligence in her 
laige, dark eyes, whien betokened a mind of more 
than nsual activity. He determined that, eome 
what might, such a being as that should never be 
again sdrrendered to the tender meroies of the 
Apaches. The latter, when their white acquaint- 
ances bade farewell to their camp, seemed dis- 
posed to aeeompany them, and did so for some 
distance, performing uncouth feats of horseman- 
abip, and rending the air with discordant yells as 
they rode round and round the little cavalcade. 

All this, however, was in honor of their guests, 
and was not continued long, as their gorge of deer- 
meat, and their sundry potations, had hardly 
tended to prepare them for a long ride. 

Leon did not doubt that his plaoe of encamp- 
ment would be noted, but had little fear of an 
immediate attack, and be now returned to the side 
of Ladoga, and, half to Joe Waring's disgust, 
monopolised her in a prolonged conversation as 
they rode along. 

At first Wanng could see cleariy. enough that 
his friend was refreshing his knowledge of the 
region through which they were passiog, and with 
whose leading features the *' Laav of the Lod^" 
was, no doubt, familiar. Many of Leon's qoenes, 
too, were made in Spanish, but before long the 
two relapsed altogether into that strange but not 
onmosi<^ tongue which formed the bond of 
mutual confidence and understanding between the 
interesting relics of the ancient race. 

Waring could hardly suppress a twinge of 
jealousy, and he certainly did wish that he under- 
stood Astec, for the faces of the mysterious pair 
underwent countless and rapid changes of ex- 
pression during their discourse. At last he in- 
terrupted them. 

** Do you know where you are going, Leon V* 

** Pretty nearly, thanks to my own |^ood memory 
and Ladoga's assistance. I am going to show 
these Apaches something new in the fine of get- 
ting off safe. When they saw me take this direo- 
flon, they thought we were running our noses 
•trairiit mto the worst kind of a trap." 

«<Howisthatf' 

"Why, a couple of miles further on is the 
deepest kind of a chasm, such as are common in 
this region, utterly impassable for over thirty 
miles up and down. It is in the form of a half- 
moon, and they reckon on its bothering us until 
the rest of their band comes up, and then they 
will hare ns at their mercy." 

" But wiU they r 

«< Not much, this time. F 11 show you." 

Waring was contented to wait for developments, 
and before sunset they halted near the brink of 
one of those strange freaks of nature so common 
there and in Kezfoo, bot almost unknown else- 



where. The ravine, or cbaam, was wider aboTO 
and below them, but at that point it was less than 
twenty feet fh»m edge to edge of the aharply- 
defined rocks on either side, while the precipice, 
shelving or perpendicular, descended into a yawn- 
ing gnlr, full two hundred feet in depth. 

** That's a sticker," said Waring; <<how wiU 
we OTer set our horses over?" 

It^U be a sticker to the Apaches, but hardly to 
us, said Leon. 

« flow so f ' asked his friend. 

''How sot With elfht men, all handy at a 
job, plenty of tools in uie outfit, and no end of 
the bes ttamber, with horses to hauL I'd agree to 
bridge a wider ohaam than that in an honr. 
There's no great hurry, either, for they'll let us 
alone to-night." 

The thing certdnly did put on a different look, 
and as for the mountain men, it was ouite an da 
story to them. So, while part of them busied 
themselves about a camp and " corral," so sta- 
tioned as to cover the proposed bridge from 
observation, the rest were leisuvely preparing a 
set of timbers and cross-pieces. Two stout young 
pines, about eight inches in diameter^ other seo- 
tionsof pine, alMut eight feet long, spht in halyes. 
and pinned to Uie long pieces, a " uckle and fall" 
rigged to a tree, with a couple of moles to pull, 
ana the thing was done. An army could naye 
crossed on that same bridge. 

A keen look out for Indian scouts had been 
kept up while the work was going on, and the 
rock was carefully cleared of any traces which 
might have betrayed them afterward. 

Shortly after dark, the animals were blind- 
folded, to prevent frigot, and led over one by one; 
the camp-nres were replenished, that the Apaches 
'might imagine them still there; and then the 
adventurers pried the further end of the bridge 
loose fh>m the rock, and as it tumbled heavily 
into the abyss, Leon said : 

" What do you think now about the Apaches 
following our trail t" 

"Not to-night, they won't," said Waring; 
"and it will take them some time to catch up with 
us. if they go around. I reckon we are safe now." 

"From tnat band, but we are likely to meet 
more of them. Every step is a new danger now," 
said Leon. 

" Where are we «>ing?" asked Waring. 

" Only two days rarther now, and then our trip 
will be up, and we can go home, successful 
or not" 

" It's a good success thus far, anyhow," said 
Waring, as ne cast a side-glance at Ladoga. 

That young lady had seemed to take a deep 
interest in the brmge, and openly expressed her 
satisfaction when she saw what a barrier the 
ingenuity of her white friends had plaoed between 
her and' her probable pursuers, for she fuUy 
understood the reason or so much haste and pre- 
caution. 

OHAPTBa y.— m Moan of aitbo mxnro. 

Wbll pleased with their manceuyres, the whole 
party pressed forward, the confident manner with 
which Leon led the way impressing not only 
Waring but the mountain men with a strong con- 
viction that he knew very well what he was about, 
and where he was going. So he did, to a measure ; 
but Ladoga rode close beside him, and the mys- 
terious pair conversed eonstantly, in low tones, 
in that strange but musical tongue which few, if 
any besides tnemselyes, could comprehend. 

As for Waring, he was possessed with a deep 
and almost romantic feeling of interest in his ft& 
"property," and would have been far better 
satisfied if his friend had not monopolised her so 
completely. He had his reyenge, however, when. 
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as tbe gmy in the Mst betokened ibe approeoh of 
morniiiflL thejr went into camp in the anade of a 
mwe of giant pines, lor. from that time fonrard, 
Leon seemed possessea bj a spirit of silence, 
though eridentlj under strong excitement, and 
Ladoga was turned orer entirely to the attention 
of her blue-ejed guardian. 

She seemed not in the least fati^ed, and 
abruptly negatlred every idea of sleeping. Nor 
was It difficult to imagine a part, at least, of her 
coorersation with Leon, for she was faU of naiv4 
and innocent questions about that unknown world 
of civilization fVom which "Wann^ and bis friend 
had come, and of whioh her own ideas wererague 
enough. Here Waring was in bis element, and 
exhausted not only Spanish, but the language of 
signs as well, in endearoring to ^re his beautiful 
fhend all the information in his power, all the 
while filling bis brain with strange ioMgininga— 
as strange, perhaps, as her own-*of wjaat a life 
might be in reserve for this beautiful rsUo of a 
lost raoe. 

And she certainly wot beautiful— that he oould 
not only see but/«^, and more than once he experi- 
enced a twinge of jealousy as he caught her dark 
eyes wandering to the now somewhat gloomy face 
of Leon. 

After breakfast, and a few hours spent in rest- 
ing and feeding the animals, they again pressed 
forward, with no special fear of pursuit, but with 
a sharp lookout in front and rear for wandering 
-parties of enemies. 

All that day, however, passed without interrup- 
tion, except a trifle of temporary exictement in 
kiUing a couple of deer; and when they went into 
camp at night. Ladoga's own lodge of antelope- 
skins was pitcned for her. 

The next day's march was also pressed forward 
with all possible expedition, and while it carried 
them over a not very rough country, and through 
frequent belts of forest, they were never out of 
sight of rugged-looking mountains in the distance. 

Xeon's reticence seemed to increase rather than 
diminish, and when, as the sun was goinflr down, 
he at last shouted for a halt, and roae forward, 
accompanied only bv Waring and Ladoga, he 
seemea another man from the gay lounger on the 
balcony of the Occidental. 

Waring rode with him in silence, but a few 
moments brought them to the brow of a wooded 
cliff, from whose edge the horses started back in 
fear and trembling. 

Sheer down before them, full three hundred 
feet, yawned a chasm, at the bottom of which 
waved and brawled a torrent, whose noise barely 
readied them where they stood. They bad dis- 
mounted, and Waring noted, as he peered over 
the perilous edge, that the chasm varied greatlv 
in width, the side walls seeming almost to touch 
each other in places, and that to the northeasterly, 
or up the stream^ the land rose in high hills, 
whicn must vastly increase its depth ard grandeur. 

"Where are we^ and what is this?'' asked 
Waring. ' 

'* We are not many miles from the cafion of the 
Dork Spiiit," said Leon, in suppressed tones; 
" and we are at the end ot our journey*" 

" now soT" asked Waring. 

'* Ilere is our mine," said Leon. 

'' 1 must say that I don*t see any signs of a 
mine hereabouts.'' 

'* Why, any miner knows that his most inport- 
ant works are a deep abaft and a good drain, and 
that's half the expeiise of mining. Now, the old- 
time men were keener than we modems, and in 
oafions like these they took what Nature had pre- 
pared for them. At the surface of that water 
tbey struck their veins, hundreds. If not thou- 
sandsy of feet lower than they oould in yonder 



bills and moontains, while tba river Hielf is ih^ 
best drain hi the worid." 

"I see," said Waring, « that's the plnneel 
kind of oommon sense ; but liow did they evsr gel 
to their mine t" 

*' Thai I will show you in (he momfaig, and we 
will talk it over at the eamn to-night I think I 
can show yon Bomething that yon nerer saw 
before." 

By this time the whole thing, so aimple, so 
truly toientiflc, and yet so unexpeotad, b<^gan 
fully to dawn upon the mind of Warisg, aad he 
went baok to the oamp as •xoited and as iileni ss 
Leon hisMelf, for he thought he saw beCare bfan 
a partial revolution in American mining enter- 
pnse, whatever might he the fata of ttoir own 
adventure. 

As for Ladoga^ ahe seemed more than a little 
bewildered at first; bat if Waring naderstood 
the meaning of her deep-drawn sigii, as she 
tamed away from the brink of the chasm, she 
had resigned herself to the goidanoe of hw Cats 
and her new friends. 

Tbey kindled few fires that night, bat the trio of 
** leaders" sat in oonnoil and eonrerse long after 
the hardy monntain men had aonk into ttie deep 
and heslthfal slamber of the weary. 



OHAPTSm n.— TBS ISOL OF m Mira. 

With the earliest dawn of day the camp was 
astir, the men being full of curiosity over the 
novel exploration or which Leon had given them 
some hints during the previoas evening. His first 
step was to or^r the oonstniotion of several 
strong rope-ladders, hide lariats fonning the 
''ropes" and two or three light stroctares of 
wood, whioh were either ladders or bridges, as 
one might ehoose te call them. 

The packages of tools and mining supplies were 
then opened and repacked in smaller parcels, and 
at last Leon announced that all was ready, and, 
leaving but one man as a guard at the eamp, the 
remainder took up their designated burdens and 
started. 

Ladoga herself led the way, following the coarse 
of the cafion until they came to the edge of a 
broad fissure which branched off from tlM main 
chasm. Without a moment's hesitation, Leon 
proceeded to fasten one end of a rope-ladder to 
the end of a young tree near the brink, and threw 
the other over. It hung close to the face of the 
clifl", the lower end resting on a projecting ledge 
about twenty feet below. It was now a game of 
** follow my leader " and in a few moments the 
whole partvwere nnddled on the ledge. The 
only part of their lading which seemeaHkely (o 
trouble them was thew<M>den fhtme before spc^eo 
of, for, when Licon turned around the sharp 
corner of the ledge, toward the main chasm, tbey 
saw before them a steep and rascged path, partly 
natural, and partly, to all appearances, out out of 
the solid rook. Hera and there was a semblance 
of rude stairs, bat all were moss-grown and 
slippery, and it wos evident that only the very 
strongest nerves and the coolest head had any 
special business to attempt a desoent slong fbat 
narrow atid dangerous pntb incumbered with 
anything Hke a burden. All that partv, howerer^ 
wero of the requisite steadiness, and tbey kept on 
their perilous way without hesitation. 

The desoent was, for the most part, gradual, 
though, hero and there, a sharp turn in the rock 
necessitated the utmost caution, especially to tlie 
two men who were carrying the wooden frame. 
The cha^m at last seemed to narrow rapidly, un- 
til, at a depth of somewhat more than a hundred 
and fifty feet from the upper sinfaoe, a proieoting 
crag on the opposite side redoeed the width to 
about twenty feet. Hers Leon again paused, and 
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beM a brWf oonferenM with LadoM. Herffea- 
turaa were a clear enougfa ezplanaubon, and to a 
few Diomeata the wooden frame was firmljr fixed 
against the rook, and waa gentlj lowered until it 
rested on the opposite side. It seemed a fearful 
sort of bridge to cross on, but Ladoga tripped 
Ughtlj orer n, and fixed it more firmly in its xest- 
ing-piaoe. ifhe rest followed, not without some 
stooping and crawling, and then thejr could see at 
once that the worst or this adventure was over. 
No time was lost, however, and' a few minutes 
more found them all, breathless and panting, on 
a broad platform of rock near the edge of the 
water. The latter, which Leon explained to be a 
oon fluent of " Bill Williams's Fork," was narrow, 
indeed, but fearfully rapid, and evidently quite 
deep, hurling its mass of black and gleaming 
waters downward at a rate which plainly showed 
the impossibilitv of any access from below. Here 
a'nd there, on t^e jagged rocks at the side, huge 
masses of driftwooii indicated that at some 
seasons the- torrent reached a much higher levef. 

Neither Leon nor Ladoga manifestedTany more 
Jbesitation here, however, than at any previous 
stage of their progress, but confidently, thrust 
aside a mass of hanging vines and bushes that 
hong against the face of the rock, disclosing an 
opening about three feet wide and six in height, 
in which, with their wondering followers, tney 
disappearod. At a few paces, however, Leon 
paused, opened his package, and produced a 
miner's reflecting-lamp, which, when lighted, 
threw a strong and steady glare before them. 
There was now nothing in the nature of the pass- 
age at all more singular than in thonsanas of 
otners, out in other rocks for similar purposes ; 
but who would have thought the old Aztec priests 
so cunning in their mining ! 

The trend was slightly upward, and the rock 
was of a soft and snaly texture, dripping with 
moisture and covered with fungi. There could be 
no danger of foul air in such an " adit," and 
Hhej moved forward without fear until the pass- 
age soddenlv opened into a chamber of large 
size, from whose glittering sides the whit.' ouartz 
here and there reflected the radiance of the lamp. 
In one comer was a rude sort of table of stone, 
which might have served as an altar in days 
gone by, and which Waring would probably have 
passed without notice, but Leon sprang toward 
n with a loud exclamation. The direct blaze of 
the lamp — which was slung upon his breast — re- 
vealed a strange, misshapen mass of some dingy 
substance, stanaing on the table close against the 
wall of rock. It was about two feet hign, and to 
a closer scrutiny it assumed a rude and distant 
resemblance to a man in a sitting^ posture. War- 
ing in vain attempted to move i^ a vasrue idea 
beginning to dawn upon him that it was tne work 
of men's bands, and that it had a singular meial- 
^ lie feeling. Leon, without a word, rapidly passed 
a file over one comer of it for a moment, and 
then bade him look again. 

There was no mistaking that deep and magical 
yellow^— the little idol, if fool it was, was of $ol<d 
gold. The mountain men burst out in a perfect 
yell of delight, for the whole mystery of the ex- 
pedition was solved as by a flash of lishtning. 
There was little need of any further exploration 
or explanation, but Leon called bis friend's at- 
tention to (he continuation of the passage through 
the rock, as well as to the peculiar character of 
the ore, with fragments of which the floor was 
thickly strewn. A was a species of semi-decora- 
posed and very porous quartz, and, though no 
goklwas apparent to the naked eve, Waring was 
astonished with the information that it exceeded 
in riches the wildest and most extravagant yams 
of Abe miners. 

" Something like it is sometimes found in thin 



v«iB8 near the surface, but here the quantity |i 
almost boundless, and it is thQ easiest rook for 
grinding and. smeHiii^ in ^e world. We oan 
gather driftwood eno^a^ in the oafion to reduce 
tons and tons of it, and every ton is a fortune. 
Judging from the dip of the rook, these veins 
here come out on the other side of the mountain, 
twenty miles awav, and thousands of feet above 
this. We are at the bottom of the formation, or 
near it. So much for the wisdom of the old 
priests." 

" Did they always climb down this way t" asked 
Waring. 

** Oh, no ; that passage leads to the daylight, 
but we could never have found the Entrance. 
Besides, this is safer for us." 

" How are we ever to move the idol?" 

" Cut him up. mn him into bars, and remove 
him oiecemeal.^' 

'* But suppose the Apaches find our campt" 

** That is our danger, and we must make this 
trip a brief one. Let us go back, now. W e have 
dooe enough for one morning." 

The excitement sustained them in their climb 
to the surface, but the reaction came then, and 
they threw tnemselves on the ^rass in utter 
exhaustion. Nevertheless, Leon insisted on spend- 
ing the remainder of the da^ in conveying the 
rest of their tools and material to the mouth of 
the mine, to be safe from Indian assaults. 



OBAPTBB Vll.— TUB ATTACK IN THB NIQHT. 

As THXT lay around the camp-fire that nighty 
after extracting a tremendous oath of secrecy and 
fidelity from the miners, Leon unfolded as much 
as was necessary, not only of the history of the 
mine, but of his own plans and intentions, but we 
have no room for them in this story.- As for 
Waring, he was hourly becoming more and more 
infatuated with the melancholy beauty of Ladogn, 
and the wonder and mystery which surrounded 
her. 

Fatigued with the severe and protracted exer- 
tions of the day, it was not long before oneifter 
another dropped off into heavy slumber, and at 
last even the veteran mountaineer who was on 
guard dozed stupidly at his post. 

Well was it for Waring that his own tumultuous 
thoughts would not allow his fevered brain to sink 
into unconsoiousoess, and that, after vainly toss- 
ing to and fro for hours, he quietly slipped out of 
his heavy serap^ and silently walked out for a 
breath ot the cool night-air. 

He paused a moment by the tent of Ladoga, 
and was dreamily indulging in thoughts of toe 
fair occupant, when his attention was arrested by 
what seemed dim and misty figures stealing 
around the camp in the darkness, at no great dis- 
tance. 

At first, a half-superstitious feeling came over 
him, as if he was beset by the ghosts of the de- 
parted workers in the ancient mine. "The next, 
with a quick sense of coming peril, he was about 
to sound the alarm, and rash to arouse his com- 
rades, when the air was rent by hideous yells on 
every side, and a hundred dark figures came 
bounding rorward. sounding the appalling war- 
whoop of the dreaaed Apaches. His next impulse 
was tor Ladoga, but. as he sprang to the door of 
her lodge, she came boutiding forto, comprehend- 
ing the situation at a glance. 

Leon and his men were on their feet in an in- 
stant, and shouts and ringing rifle-shots answered 
the yells of the savages, for such veterans were 
harcrty to be taken utterly by surprise. Still, 
they were fearfully outnumberea and over- 
matched, and Waring saw, even whUe he em- 
ployed his own weapons with the deadly conragt 
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of despair, that saoh a straggle could bare but 
ODe tenuination. 

Lado^ bad not uttered a word ; bot a tbriU of 
admiratiOD went to Waring* a heart when he found 
the iMraye girl standing nudaaDtedlr br his side, 
plying with rapid dexterity the light bow which 
she amays carried. 



"i^uld there be «#eso«per If not for the rat 
of them, for her r 

Jast then he heard the Toioe of Leon riapng 
oat dearly tbrongfa the darkness and the tnmiih: 

*'The mine! the mine I Take Ladoga to the 
mine!" 

Ladoga heard it, too, and— for they were nearer 




THS LOST MINI.— '* THBY WBBB WHIRLBD AWAT WITH FRIOHTPUL TBLOOnT, AHD HAD AVL TUT 
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the ohasm than tbe rest— they sprang forward 
into the buahes. 

Their way was iatercepted by no less than three 
of the yeUuig redakioa. Ooe of these fell at the 
Aral clang or Waring s reTcWer. a shot that came 
At random from behind them rid them or another, 
and the third grappled the young adreniurer in a 
grip of death. 

The white man was far tbe more powerful of 
tbe two: but no time waa lost in wrestling, for 
Waring beard the twang of Ladoga's bow behind 
liim, and, as the grasp of the saTagc suddenly re- 
laxedf she bounded past hiin. white he slung his 
late enemy from him, transfixed with an arrow, 
4ind followed her. 

They paused, as tbey reached the edge of tbe 



eafion. The sound ot firing was growing laintcr 
though the war-whoops continued. 

Ladoga held up her hand for silence, and list- 
ened bre itblessly. One shot — ^two— three— at in- 
terrals of some seoonds — then a silence, and then 
arose a prolonged veil, which could have but one 
signification— the Apaches were yictorious I 

Liadoga coTcred her face with her hands for a 
moment, and, with all his courage. Waring was 
fairly overwhelmed by the sudden and ciushing 
nature of his oalamitr. 

The war-whoops again arose, however, and were 
dearly approach'ng them. In a moment more 
the nearest bushes were thrust aside, and one of 
the miners quiclcly staggered forward. 

** Help me— quick ! Run — tbey are coming !'' 
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" Where are the rest?** gasped Waring. 

" Dead—^// dead ! Qaick ! here they come !" 

As he spoke, he fell forward, for he was evi- 
dentlT baalj wounded, and Waring well knew 
that he could never carry the weight of a man 
down the rocky path. Ladoga was already at the 
foot of the ladder, and, as Waring sprang after 
her, the Apaches came yelling ana bounding 
through the bushes. It was no time for anything 
but self-^reseryation, and be cm the rope-ladder 
behind him as hig^h as he could reach, before he 
followed his fair companion in misfortune. 
Thoughts come quickly at such times, and he had 
already abandoned all hope that any white men 
were left alive in the camp. 

In that dim li^ht the Indians peered over the 
edge of the cliff m vain, after the scalped corpse 
of the unfortunate miner had been cast into the 
abyss ; but some of the more daring were already 
exploring the rope-ladder. Their hesitation sared 
the fugiuves, who pressed with reckless haste 
their fearful «vay in toe- darkness down the narrow 
and slippery path. It.was but a few minutes^ yet 
It seemM an age before they reached the bridge. 
When they had crossed it, Ladoga was about to 
cast it loose, but Waring pre eebted her. 

'* How shall we get back again V* 

"Apaches will follow. Ladoga will show the 



way, 



, »r 



ft was the first time she had spoken, and War- 
ing at once saw the wisdom of obeying her. The 
bndge fell without noise into the streasj below, 
and the forlorn pair continued their flight. 



CHAPTKR VIII. — THH BBAUTIFUL PILOT. 

Ladoga led the way at once into the inner 
chamber, and a fire of sticks was speedily blazing 
on the altar^ sufficient to light up tne room with # 
smoky glare. 

Wanng stood, and gazed for a moment in the 
beautiful face which was turned toward his own, 
and then held out his hand. 

'* Ladoga, I will stand by vou." 

" Ah, senor, this is dreadful \" 

"Yon must be our gtiide, however; and what 
shall we do now ? " 

" It is drawing toward morning. Come, follow 
me!" 

Ro saying, Ladoga caught up a burning brand, 
and entered the narrow passage leading upward. 
It was quite steep, and fed in an almost straight 
line, with here and there a chamber like the one 
thev had left. 

Not many minutes brought them into a sort of 
grotto, and here Ladoga signified that thev must 
wait. While the time crept slowly by. Waring 
made the best of it in conversing with his com- 

S anion as to their future course. She explained 
> him, that from where they were, they could 
take a survey of a part, at least, of the outside 
world : and at last faint gleani^ of light, for their 
torch oad long since gone out, began to find their 
way in through what seemed to be chinks in the 
rooK. As tTOV grew brighter. Waring peered 
through one or them, and found that the pile of 
broken rocks before him filled up a sort or rude 
entrance, opening, so to speak, in a hillside, look- 
ins down upon a broad plain, bounded by low 
hills. 

The sun was just rising, and he strained his 
virion eagerly in everv oirection. Ladoga was 
doing the same beside him, and in a moment she 
srare a low exclamation. The reason appeared lit 
the same moment to her companion, in the rising 
smoke from numerous camp*nres at about half a 
mile distance. 

"Apaches!" said Ladoga. "We cannot go 
this way." 

"How, tbenf asked Waring. 
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" Come—Ladoga will show 1" 
Carefully, through the dark pawage, tbe; 
theii' way again to the brink oi the water. 
" There.'^said Ladoga, *< we miiat float down I" 
All was atin a mystery to Waring; but his 
friend proceeded to open the packages, and ae- 
lee ted a cjuple of large bo a'alo- robes. After e«t- 
ting holes at short intervala in the edfre of one oi 
the robes, she passed a long hide lariat throogb 
them, and when this was drawn up a little, mod 
fastened, the whcle assumed the shape of a txrw!, 
with the skin-side out. When this was thorongfalj 
greased, it was evident that a water-tight boat ttad 
been constructed. Waring had beard of aaeh 
th'.ngs before, but hesitated about tmstinff such m 
cockleshell to such a torrent. Not so Ladoga, 
however, for, when a second boat had been pre^ 

{>ared, she gravely fastened them together, se- 
ected two long poles from among the driftwood, 
and signified that all was ready. 

"You can never manage them in that current^" 
said Warinir. ^ 

" Ladoga has done It before,** laid she. " Tot 
and 1 in one boat ; load the other. Safe enough." 

It was no time to think of loading themselves^ 
even with gold. Only such necessaries as arms 
and provisions were put in for cargo, and then 
the two fugitives entered their fhul craft, and cot 
loose from the rock. 

They were whirled away with frightful velocity, 
and had all they could do to keep themselvea in 
the centre of the stream ; and to be upset was cer- 
tain death. They had no intention, however, of 
trying a land-passage before they reached tbe 
Colorado, and, long before they floated out of that 
river, Joe Waring iiad made tip his mind to pad- 
dle for the remainder of his life in company with 
his beautiful pilot, whether or not he ever aarain 
came in search of the lost mine or the goklen 
idol. 



lt€nmg Zulus in War 

The Zulus are lords of the right bank of the 
Zambesi Rivcr^ levying tribute not only on ibo 
other native tnbes,^but also on the Portuguese. 
They come down regulariy every year in all their 
war-paint and fine^ to receive their dues, and 
their dances are something which Uiose can ad- 
mire who have not to pav. 

The Zulus, or Ponda CafTres. are the chief type 
of the CaflVe tribes, baring its headqaarters north 
of Natal. They are not jet-black, rather incHning 
to red. In that warm climate dress is leas import- 
ant than ornament, and for this purpose feathers, 
beads, buttons, and strings are used, while paint 
is not despisea. The tufted tail of an ox is also 
a favorite adornment ; indeed, a person of conse- 
quence will sometimes wear several, for they show 
a man of wealth, as they can be obtained only bj 
owning and killing the animal. Our illustration — 
from a recent photograph— gives an exact idea of 
young Zulus braves, and what our forefathers 
called bravery. 



Duty to the Xast. 

OcTs frigate— the Columbns^laj in the harbor 
of Algiers, the broad, blue pennant at the main, 
with its white stars, showing that the ship oon- 
tamed tfaa commodore (Baiobridge). 

One day I went ashore with several of the mid- 
shipmen, on liberty-'that is to say, we had the day 
all to oordelves, free of orden, to do what we 
pleased, provided we were not ap to mischief. 

The commodore chanced to be asbove at the 
same time. As we walked along one of the streets 
we saw him on the other side oC the way ;. a tall, 
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bandMme mtn, with oleftr, eagle ey^ and decided 
ooaoteaaooe. 

Oomiog from tn opposite direction, we beheld 
a youth of Berenteeo, one of the foremest handti, 
wmlUng es if intoxicated. Uenally, Henry West 
— sneh was the name of the boy— waa a aober. 
weU-behared lad, who bad never yet been pnsished 
for miabeharior. 

We diTinad at onee that, for the first tine in 
bis Ufe, be had, by older shipmates, been per- 
suaded to drink. He was a delicate youth, who 
had just recorered from a bad feyer, whiob, for 
many weeks, had confined him to the '* Sick Bay " 
— an apartment on the berth-deck for the accom- 
modation of the sick. Tbia lad was the son of 
Tom West— an old boatswain's mate, whom the 
commodore valued move than any other petty 
officer in the ship, as he had been with hiro on 
sereral royaees, and had had the honor of piping 
a whistle aboard the old Constitution, wnicb 
Bainbridge commanded, daring the action with 
the Java, 

Old West almost idoUied his son. He had 
never apoken a cross word to him in bis life. 

In Ills turn, the boy would obey his father's 
aligfateat wish— never do anything to provoke 
him. 

"Ay, ay, he'll be commodore yet," West would 

mutter to himself. " Blast his eyes if he won't !" 

The commodore, beins preoccupied with his 

own thoughts^ on this daj, ran slim aj^ainst the 

youth, almost knocking him off his feet. 

" You big lubber 1" exclaimed the b<n^, pushing 
Bainbridge with both hands, "why cudn't you 
get out of the way !" 

Even as he spoke, the coxswain of eur boat 
eame rushing out of a public-house, hard by, and 
catching thelad by the collar, draped him otf. 

" Aboard with him, at once !" sud Bainbridge, 
and. adoring with displeasure, be walked om 

The result of this insult to the commodore was 
a court-martial, which sentenced the youth to one 
hundred laches I 

" It'U kUl faim-it'U kiU him I" muttered old 
West, whose province it was to administer the 
oat-o'-nioe tails. 

The old fellow's heart was almost broken. 
Never before had Heniy got intoxicated ; he had 
been a model for all the other sailors until now. 
Often, during the night-watcbea^ I would see 
the old boatswain's mate walking the deck, with 
tears glistening in his eyes. 

It would be his duty to punish the lad— ay, his 
was the hand which must shower those lashes 
upon the bare back of the poor boy. 

Would he do so? Would not his heart fail him 
when he lifted those sharp, cutting tbong;8 above 
the bor, who, little more than a skeleton since his 
oonvafescenee from fever, was grown yet more 
thin daring his confinement in the brig. 

Sometimes I would glance at Bainbridge when 
he would come up on tbe spar-deck for hU after- 
noon walk, and wonder if ne ever thought of the 
lad in the brig. Occasionally, it seemed to me, his 
piercing riance in that direction always soltened 
a little wnen it rested upon the old boatswain's 
mate, not far off. I believed be felt more sorrow 
for the father than for the son. 

At length the day fixed for the lad'a punish- 
ment arrived. 

The bontswidn sounded a lon^ call on bis 
whistle; then bis voice was heard ringing throagh 
the ship : 
"All hands on deck to witness punishment 1" 
The grating was alreadv in its place, jast for- 
ward of the gangway. -Either the master-at- 
arms led the youth, lashed his feet to the instru- 
ment, and his hands, wide apart^ the4>ulwarks. 
The boatswain's mate— old West— came for- 
ward, as pUe as death. 



And. yet, not a tremor shook bis frame. He 
walked up, drawing the "oat" out of its sheath, 
and straightening the strings. 

There was his son, right before him— his poor 
wasted back showing the protruding bones, wnich 
were to shrink beneath the dreadful lashes. 

I glanced alternately at old West and the com- 
modore. 

The poor boatswain's mate compressed his lips 
suddenly, and raised a hand to his eyes. When be 
took it away, I saw two great tears in his sea-blue 
orbs. I saw his broad breast heave, as if he were 
strivioff to keep back the choking sobs that were 
ready to break forth. 

As to the commodore, he showed no emotion 
that I could perceive. His countenance had the 
usual look of stem repose; his clear, piercing 
eyes gleamed unflinchingly. 

A moment there was a dead silence; then tlie 
voice of the captain was heard : 

" Go on, tocKtwain* 8 mate r 

Up went the dreadful instrument — the cat with 
its nine strings. 

Now, the boatswain's mate staggered as if 
about to fall, nearly overpowered by his fearful 
emotion— by the thought of thus punishing the 
delicate boy to whom he had never spoken a 
harsh word. 

But he must not shrink. Up went the eat, 
higher and hivber. The in trument iras about to 
descend — ^the noatswain's mate would do his duty. 

Hardened old fellows who had often been 
flogged were seen to shudder— many an eye was 
moist. 

"God forgive me I" muttered West, between 
bis white lips. 

There was a rushing sound as the cat whined 
through the air : but it did not touch the poor lad. 

Commodore Bainbridge caught the arm of the 
boatswain's mate in a firm grasp. 

"That will ^," he said, with a half-smile. 
" Yoa arc a trump, old fellow. I did this only to 
try you, my man ; to see if you would do yonr 
duty to the last — flog your own son ! I forgive 
the boy," be added, to the captain. "Send nim 
forward, sir." 

He was obeyed. 

Not even the strict discipline of a frigate coold 
keep down the men's entonsiasm. Their cheers 
rolled all over the harbor, and up to the very 
skie9. 

" God bless you, sir," began old Wfest, who 
seemed ready to fall at the commodore's feet. 
Then, remembering his duty, he saluted, and 
walked to his place. 

Again I glanced at the commodore, and thought 
I saw in his eyes the balf-sobdoed expression of 
a joy greater 'even than that he felt when, with 
the old Constitution, he won his victory over the 
Jara. 



Janetta'd liovers. 

CHAPTBR I. 

Miss Janbtta Armttagb and her eousin Flo- 
rence occupied the morning-room alone. The 
former, a magnificent blonde, reclining in a sleepy 
easy-chair, in superb and lovely ioleness; the 
latter, very piquant, tiny, and gipsy-faced, busied 
her little brown fingers with some sort of needle- 
work, and chattered like a magpie whenever the 
intricate business of counting stitches could be 
safely saspendeil. 

Miss Janctta was not in the habit of employing 
her soft hands in more unpleasant woric than 
weaving nets to insnare men's souls; and as idle- 
ness best contributes to the requisite conditions 
for fbllowing that employment with success, idle 
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Hist JuMtte geiMraUT wtm, 8be did not talk s 
grMt deal, eiuitr. Her style wm that deteribed 
by eomebodr, somewhere, as '* Sileot and sura as 
the stars within the skj :" and, as there are manr 
more women in the world who talk, and talk welL 
than there are those who aoderstand the beanty of 
onietoAk Miss Janetta added to her sleepy charms 
the fascination of singakrity. She was a Yery 
accomplished coquette, with a well-established 
repatation therefor, and greatly deplored it— so 
she said. 

Miss Florence, on her part, was rery riracioas, 
and by no meaus in the habit of permitting con- 
ceal nent of anything to prey long on her damask 
cheek. 

Jnst now she was pursing up her small red lips 
in that distracting fushion, whicli is known to be 
of great assistance to young ladies when they 
wish to adjust a crochet-needle through a npace 
sereral sizes too small for it Not sneering, she 
finally tossed the work upon the table, and looked 
al her cousin with envious discontent 

" Oh, Jmnetta !" she exclaimed. pre:)ently, in a 
Toice of most dolorous pitch and intensity. ** If 
1 were only like you 1 You look like a water-lily, 
lying aaleep on a green leaf in the sunshine ; as 
idle and cootentedas if there was nothing beneath 
the sky to be worried about, nor any crocheting 
to tease one to death. It's the same with erery- 
thing. Nothing troubles you— nothing excites 
veu. The truth is, you have neither heart nor 
leelinff, and care for nobody, and nothing 1 It's 
provoking to see, but it must be charming to 
feel!" 

Finishing, Miss Florence addressed herself 
again to her task. But she was presently dis- 
tracted therefrom by so unusual sound. Miss 
Janetta had sighed. This sigh was not of that 
dreamr, half-unconscious expression of content 
Rometunes heard from her lips ; but it was posi- 
tive, prolonged, and expressire of feelings less 
pleasant than powerful. Florence lookeaup in 
blank amase. 

'*Why, what in the world is the matter with 
you, Janetta?" she cried ; and held her needle 
suspended, like Mohammed's coffin, between 
hearen and earth. 

Miss Janetta' s lily hand moved an inch or two 
forward, and shaded her eyes from inquisition. 
She signed again — oh! ever so soltly^ and mur- 
mured In her lucent undertone, that it was **so 
very heard that she must be always misunder- 
stood." 

" Misunderstood !" cried Miss Florence, again. 
"Why, who is misunderstanding you? You 
know von have no feeling I" But after a moment 
she added, ** Have you, now. dear ?" in the tone of 
one who, though convincea, would not willingly 
be unjust. 

Miss Janetta shook her head slowly, and raised 
to her eyes a handkerchief, very mucn belaced in- 
deed, and shook her head again. Now, this con- 
duct in her cousin was so extraordinary, that 
Miss Florence felt sure that it coald only indicate 
some feeling, or herald some event, as yet un- 
paralleled in her cousin's history. She laid her 
work down soltlyy as in the presence of grief, 
sacred and uncomprehended. and rc^rded her 
in sympathetic silence. Finally, she inquired, in 
the subdued tone fitted to so solemn a question : 

" Janetta I Are vou at last in love V* 

''Yes, Florence!^' she cried. "Yon teU me I 
am heartless— incapable of love, and without feel- 
ing. The judgment is not less unjust than it is 
usual. I cun love ! Witness my grief that I do. 
And, alas ! whom 1 should not" 

Florenee remained silent. The whole aflair was 
so surprising, and her cousin's confidence so nn- 
expected and overpowering, that she had no time 
to arrange her ideas, and feared to stumble bUndly , 



ifshe«ft««Bpt«d to walk io the dait. BvtlliBS 
Janetto appeared to need no leadioc qoesttoB. 
After a altghi forther applicatkni m moo and 
oambrie to her undimmed eyeo, she p ro ceeded : 

** Yon may think it strange enoagh, Fknreiiee, 
thai I hare nerer confided in yon before^ or that 
I should do ao now. But I was bom to bury in 
my bosom the emotions whose Tery existeooe is 
•coated by those who sarronnd me, bat who are 
far, far from comprehending roe. I/tiL more 
than all, that shallower natures bear them foreTcr 
upon their lips. Bnt it was not until a storm— yes, 
a very temptsi of emotion— had loosened the bonds 
that nature imposed upon me, that it beesme pos- 
sible for me to seek a sympathising boaom in 
which to intrust some smell portion of the hope- 
less anguish that oonsusaes my own." 

These terrible words fell ttom Miss Jsaetta^s 
lips as softly as distant music upon the water; 
and had she not ssserted her feelings in langnace 
too vivid to admit a doubt, it is certain that the 
round, soft outlines of her figure and her peach- 
bloom cheeks would hsTC been the last tbnigs in 
the worid to excite suspicion of such a barrowtng 
state of mind. 

Miss Florence was deeplr moved. Her sym- 

Sathetic imagination had already conjured up a 
lie of woe, and made her cousin the heroine or it 
But she wss rather at a loss for details. Cruel 
parent or guardian there was none, to play the 
rdU of tyrant to her cousin's crushed and lorely 
heroine, for it was well understood that Misa 
Janetta ruled with a very potent rod in her own 
household. And as for heroes, there were so 
many of them, and all, apparently, as equally in- 
diflerent to the fair suOerer that it was impos- 
sible to make a selection. Therefore, she wsited 
as before— thrilling with sympathy, but, through 
ignorance, quite unable to console. Howerer, 
sue at last ventured te inquire timidly what was 
his name. 

This question seemed to stir the inmost depths 
of Miss Janetta' s stricken heart 

" Do yon remember Gervais Custissr' 

"Yes!" said Florence, opening her brown eyes 
to their extremest width. 

"You know my heart, then!" replied Misa 
Jsnettis with pathetic and striking bretity. 

Florence considered. 

"But, Janetta, what was the matter?" she 
questioned, timidly, after fire minutes' doubtful 

tnouglit. " Why can you not I am sure he 

loves you to dbtractioo ! What can be the matter, 
Janetta?" 

Ob, the heavenly pity, the soft-Toiced regret of 
her tone! Here, indeed, was a case for com- 
miseration, when she should discover the eanse. 
Gervsis Custiss waa, of all men, the ideal hero for 
a melancholy romance of unhappy loTe and 
blighted hope. He was so tall and pale, so dark- 
eyM, and bad such divinely curling hair. He 
wore such heroic neckties, and distracting im- 
perial, that a thousand poetical possibilities clus- 
tered around him. His whole air and attire eon- 
Tinced you at once, in short, that, bad occasion 
served, he would have leaped with Curtius into the 
grim-hpped ohssm ; never omitting the last wave 
of the purple scsrf. as the dreadral gulf doaed 
OTcr him ; or died, like Hafed, in fire, for love and 
liberty ; or surpassed Regnaud and Saadi | or — or 
have 'done anything else, in fnct, which is quite 
out of the way of ordinary humanity. Imagine, 
then, Miss Florence's sentiments, as the pictnre 
rose bdfore her of such a hero, and such a hero- 
ine, doomed to the miseries of separation 1 She, 
too, sighed in her tun^ and profoundly. But her 
curiosity was suiRcientlj aroused to OTeroome 
further reserve, and she did not hesitate to inquire 
again the unexplained cause of her cousin's vn- 
happineas. 
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"Hj (kther!" nmrmured Mits Janetto, pfttbe- 
tlcalljy after a momeof s consideration. '* Qer- 
vais— ah, Florence, pity me I— (Jerraii is poor!*' 
and, at this, Miss JanetU eridentij' fonnd it im- 
possible to restrain her emotions lonser. 8he 
buried her fece in her handkerchief, and silentlj 
shook her head. 

*' Yon don't reaOj care, then, for that horrid old 
Jeremiah Wimbledon f 

"Florence!" 

Yolames could not hare said so mnch as that 
suigU word. And had the unfortunate Jeremiah 
onir heard it, he would hare felt at once that four 
millions of money, in United States bonds, was a 
mere bagatelle compared with the brilliant eyes 
of Oenrais Custiss and the incomparable curls of 
that poetie youth. 

*' But, is uncle rsally so cruel?" oried Florence. 
*< Can it be possible. Janetta?*' 

Janetta rose, witn a pallid smile. 

*' Kemember, love, that he is— my father I" 

The tone was pathetic— was hopeless. And so 
was Miss Janetta^s expression, as she silently left 
the room. 

CHAPTKB n. 

MnB ¥iOBM«OB was "an angel of a nature 
human." A guardian angel ; a most determined 
spirit, oyer rcwdy to singe her own wings in the 
cause of another. She passed many little hours 
in considering what she could possibly do to 
assist her distracted cousin ; and, lying awake 
thai night, the brilliant idea suddenly flashed 
upon her. that she would go in person to her 
unele, and represent the case in such a manner, 
that human fliesh and blood could noi resist her. 
It nunst be confessed, that when the aober day- 
light came next moniiuff, the poor child was con- 
siaerably disniared at the thought of an interview 
with such an old tyrant as it suddenlr appeared 
her Uncle Armytage was. But, considering that 
two fates might t^ influenced by her action, for 
time and eternity, ahe strengthened her heart for 
the task she bad set herself, and took her courage 
in both bands. She sooi^ht her uncle in tne 
library, immediately after oinnec, and, in a rather 
tremulous Toioe, begged to know if she could 
have a few minutes' priTate conversation with 
him. 

I must admit that Mr. Armytage did not look 
particularly ferocious. A little brown-faced man, 
with a somewhat comical blue ere, and the easiest 
smile in the world. A man who, amongst other 
old-fashioned oddities, adhered to the best-tem- 

Sired habit in the world— that of taking snuff*, 
e was sitting much at his ease just now, with 
some precious volume in bis hand, as yellow as 
bis face, his feet uplifted upon an ottoman, and 
an atmosphere of serene content about him that 
had as much to do with the sonsy air of the room 
as even the mellow radiance that fell, tempered 
through anflowered ground-glass, from the gase- 
lier above his head. 

" Certainly, my dear," said he. " Fm particu- 
larly flattered to think you should leave all the 
handsome young fellows in the parlor for a quiet 
chat with such a snuffy old owl as I am. I am at 
your service as long as you like." 

Ah, hearen, to think what a heart such a man- 
ner as this should cover I 

Florence looked at him with flushed face and 
eager eyes. She clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether, partly to restram the impulsive words that 
tnronged to her lips, partly to support her courage 
with action, and stood there gazing into his face 
with on appealing, pathetic earnestness that was 
rastly becoming to her features, but quite onac- 
oonntable to the deceitful old tyrant, who was 
regarding her with considerable surprise now 



that she had come fkirther forward inio the Ugfat^ 
and faced him, trembling a little, but ftill of 
courage. 

"Why, Flory, my dear." cried the smooth- 
tongued monster, kindly, "what in the world is 
the matter with you t What can 1 do for you, my 
child V* 

Of course Florence had prepared a logical and 
touching appeal, which would at once convince 
and sonen nim. Unfortunately^ however, she 
forgot it. Instead, she cried out impnlsirely : 

"Uncle, can it be possible that yon are hard- 
liearted and mercenary t It it true that you are 
willing to condemn Janetta to eternal misery for 
the paltry sum of four millions of dollars t Oh. 
uncle, consider before yon seal her doom for erer ! 
Remember that her tears and agony will haunt 
J on as remorseless and terrible as the ghost of a 
man you have murdered. They will render your 
life a torment that death itself^cannot end." 

Mr. Armytage lifted his bushy eyebrows with 
comical consideration. 

" Why, I bad no idea I was such a terrible 
fellow— upon my soul I hadn't. But you must 
admit, Flory, that four millions is a pretty good 
price for Janetta, something that even the f^oet 
of a man I had murdered wouldn't sneeze av' he 
said, with a very faiut idea indeed of what he was 
talking about. 

Miss Floreooe burst into tears, and her logic and 
fire disappeared with her self-command. 

"Uncle!" she said, pitif ally— " c^Wir uncle, 

E lease don't talk so. Poor Janetta seems cold, 
at she is not. Her heart is almost breaking. 
She cares no more tor United Statea bonds than I 
do, nor for that wretched, wretched old bear 
either. Don't— oh, don't imprison her soul and 
bodr for life I No dungeon ccntld be so horrible 
as this. Janetta 1 poor, poor Janetta ! And she 
thinks it right to bear it all in silence." 

" Flory, my dear,'* said Mr. Armytage, sooth- 
ingly, after a prolonged and somewhM alarmed 
stare at her, "come here, and sit on the sofa 
a while. I am going to send James after your kind 
friend Doctor Adama, to — to play chess with me. 
No, nol" he continued, hastily, as Florence tried 
to speak, and using the manner appropriated to 
spoil children who cry for the moon — " no, no ! 
he shall play with you. And aunty shall go and 
unlock poor Janetta. Tes, my dear, and throw 
the old key away, too, and Kill that wretched 
bear." 

The old tyrant looked at her above his spec- 
tacles, afraid to leave her alone, and very anxious 
indeed for medical aid. He knew that brain fever 
sometimes announced itself suddenly, and appre- 
hended that this was the incipient stage of some 
such disease. 

Florence rose indignantly from the seat upnon 
which he had placed her. Her eyes sparkled with 
fire. She^outstretched her dainty hand with the 
gesture of a Siddons. 

" Uncle, I am not crasy," she said. " I came 
to plead for Janetta, and you are pleased to mock 
us ooth. It would hare been kinder— to me at 
least— bad you stated distinctly that you are de- 
termined soe shall marry that Jeremiah Wimble- 
don for money, rather tnan Gervais Custiss for 
loye. I have done all I oould. I do not envy you 
your conscience." 

She stood still there, her blue eyes flashing like 
steely points, and horror and scorn deforming her 
dear little face into that of a handsome fury. 

Mr. Armytage took off' his spectacles, and wiped 
them slowlr, and then reseated himself. He nad 
been beguiled of his alarm, and he was not pleased. 
In addition, none of us hke to be called names 
without provocation, nor with it, indeed. But in 
the latter case our inherent sense of the eternal 
fitness of things confers some sort of philosophy, 
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> bim ftgmiD." 

1 you doa't object to Gervais Castiss?" 
a whit/' said Mr. Annjtage, taking snaff; 
innibg to look longingly at bis dear black- 



and aelMove sets us so to bolstering our canse 
that we haye less time for anger. 

''I don't interfere with Janetta's matrimonial 
arrangements," said Mr. Armytage, dryly. " She 
may marry the devil, so she doesn't trouble me 
to come to the weddine." 

Bnt he repented of bis speech when he saw how 
Flory shrank from the name of the author of evil. 

" Who does she want lo marry, my dearf* be 
asked, presantly, more pacifically. 

"Then, yon won't loroe her to accept Mr. 
Wimbledon V* cried Flory, with joyful eyes open- 
ins wide. 

^* Not I ; unless she wants to, she need never 
speak to him again." 
*^*Andy ^ •' ^ 

"Not a 
and beginning ^ ^, 

letter. ** Mr. Custiss seems to me to be made of 
rather poor stuff to Ifean on through life, but if 
Janetta faDcies him, well and good," and Mr. 
Armytage opened his dusty treasure with a little 
quaint sort el sigb. 

Miss Florence had no words for ber joyful 
astonishment. She expressed it, however. She 
pounced upon her uncle like a dove militant upon 
a meek hawk, and kissed him vehemently, and 
fled the room. 

After she was gone, Mr. Armytnee sat for at least 
three minutes in a brow n study*. He was of opinion 
privately that women were tlie embodiment of an 
inscrutable whim of nature. It was impossible to 
reason with them, or to predicate anything con- 
cerning them. 

He had reached the conviction that it was his doty 
■as a father to give his daughter as much money as 
she wanted, and then commit her unquestionmgly 
into the bands of that Providence which must 
have seen some use for women, since it had been 
at the pains of creating them. He did not pre- 
tend, however, to fathom its mysteries. ** Let 
heaven take care of its own," be murmured, 
presently, and, with another little sigh, rethmed 
to his book. And shortly he was happy. 

So was Florence. She sought her cousin's 
chamber, and found her standing, white-robed 
and beautifVil, before the mirror, arranging her 
hair for the evening, while the maid stood by n ith 
various accessories. Despite her presence, poor 
FloiT could not contain her joyful emotion. 

** Oh, darling Janetta I" she cried, half sobbing, 
as she threw ber arms about ber cousin's neck, 
" you may yet be happy. He has consented at 
lait." 

''Who has consented to what, dear?" asked 
Miss Janetta, ever so little pettishly, withdrawing 
from her cousin's embrace. ** You will spoil my 
hnir, darling, if you put your arms around 
me po." 

** Uncle Armytage," cried Florv, a little sub- 
dued by her cousin s manner. ** t could not see 
you suffer, Janetta. I went to him, and pleaded 
with him, and Oervais has now nothing to fear." 

Poor little thing I she looked as pretty as a pic- 
ture gaxing there up into her cousin's face, ner 
own thrilling with disinterested happiness and 
eager sympathy. The' maid stood by, solemn and 
deaf, Eeeinff nothing in heaven or earth but her 
mistress's l)raids. iliss Janetta jerked the lost 
one impatiently. 

** Ann, you wiH kill me I Pull off my head at 
once, if you please 1" she cried. '' Well, Florence, 
I'm sure rou are very kind, and I'm very much 
obliged to* you." 

"Janetta! are yon not happy now?" said 
Flory, astonished, and half crving. 

"On, yes! certainly. Butl hope yion haven't 
told Gervais, toot fmean, of course, because I 
should prefer to tell him myself," she added, 
bastUy. 



"No," MiSd Floittooe. "I haveiiH told Qw- 
rais," 

When she went to bed that night she cried ber 
self to sleep. She bad tbooffbt Janetta wmm goisf 
to be so open-hearted ana kind. Alas, tbeas 
superior, seif-eontauied people 1 It was only a 
passing impulse, then, that had moved ber befora. 
At least, however, she must be hsf py. 



CSAFTIS m. 

Poor dear little Flervl All her distress is- 
turned next day before the pitiless revelstknw of 
ber cousin. lu>t in words, indeed, but by mesas 
more potent. Miss Janetta^ s despairiag toaes^ 
resigned movements of the bead, aad de a dly ia- 
sinualions, soon convinced Florenoe tbat Mr. 
Armytage* 8 scqaieicence was the mere setfiah 
purchase of a peace— a rva to rid himself of her 
entreaties and of tiie upbraiding of his own eoo- 
science. She wss very d«>jected all that day, and, 
alas 1 there was notbisg more that she coold da. 
She knew poor Oervais was expected ia the even- 
ing, and she lelt all his agony added to that donbt- 
lees endured, but eminenuy weH concealed, by Miss 
Janetta, who made classic allusions to gnswiag 
foxes, and preserved an anguished calm. 

When Oervais was announoed, shortjj after 
dinner, Florenoe woald have left the room, bat 
Miss Janetta interfered. 

"No," she said, in ft sweeUT oalm sMe; " do 
not expose me to entreaties. I hare noi strengtii 
to resist, nor power to heed." 

So Flory sat still, and welcomed Gervais, ss If 
the occai^ion was a funeral, and she chief moanier. 

Mr. GustiSs was looking even uDOSaaUy band^ 
some. His curls appeaml longer and blaeker, 
his dark eyes more distractinglv tender, and the 
pallor overpreadinf!^ his chiseled oonntet»aaee 
hinted of his despair, and sugge ted a poasibls 
suicide should it not be shortly removed. 

Florence endeavortd to " make talk.'* She did 
not succeed too well, however, for Janetta did act 
second her, fnd Mr. Custiss seemed aoeqaal ta 
anything more than monosyllables. FmaUy a 
silenoe fell. 

It was broken by the sweet, sad tooei of Mr. 
Oervais Custiss, who may have been w^Hfaig for 
thi.9 favorable opportunity to make his cemmani- 
cation with effect. 

"I little thoncbt wheh I saw yon last. Miss 
Janetta," he said, " that my next visit would be 
a farewell. There were hopes then alive that held 
me here. They are dead now, and baried. Hap- 

f)ine3S has left my soul for ever. Bnt I cannot 
inger near its grave, and recall its old eBchant* 
ments. i must ny. I leave America to-morrow." 

"Can it be possiblef" said Miss Janetta, with 
that calmness of tone and expression wliidi 
showed how admirably she had trained herself 
when she could thus deny her heart. "I am 
sorry — trulr sorry to bear it. Shall yon be ab- 
sent longt^ 

"For ever." said Mr. Custiss, with gloomy dis- 
tinctness. " Unless," he added, a moment after, 
in a tender undertone—" unless the angel of my 
life will pity me, and bid me stay." 

Janetta glanced at Florence. 

" She knows all," she said ; " but do not toT- 
tnre me with entreatiea. My duty to my lather is 
Orst. My heart mav break, hot that shall be 
powerful to the last!'' 

Oervais pressed bis slender hand upon his 
brow. His eyes shone like stars, with the depth 
and passion of bis feeling. He rose, and walked 
up and down the room with a picturesque, dis« 
tracted air, that pierced poor Florence to the 
heart. Once more she would have le(t them 
alone, but Miss Janetta' s eyes would not permit 
it; and, remerabermg how bitter the straggls 
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must be between lore and datr, she remained 
■ileiit and tnlTering. But at last Mr. Cuatiaa buc- 
evmbed to emotion, and gave Tent to it in words. 

'* Miss Armjtage I" he cried, paasinf: In front 
of tbe deep purple cushioned chair, apon the back 
of wbieh, as she reclined, her lone light hair 
floated langnidlj and bright as a golden glory— 
" Miss Amnrtag^ do jon think you do well to 
eonsidef doff before the purest, the warmest, the 
most competHng: of earthly emotions? Can you, 
indeed^ relincuish nothing' for me, when, for your 
sake, I would gfye up all that sanctifies life, and 
flfng away life Itself as I would a worthless rag? 
I lore you P' eried mr, Custiss, passionately, for- 
getting, in the intensity of his anguish, that he 
Dad another Ustener than the object of nis dero- 
tioB ; " and that means that I would oCer up, for 
▼our sake, honor and faith, and name and fame — 
that 1 would lose my soul to please you, and sell 
beaTcn itself for one smile !*' 

Miss Janetta appeared orercome by these bum- 
iog words. Incapable of reply, she oorered her 
face wit»b one hand, rai^ine a priceless cobweb to 
her e^es with the other, and shook her head. Mr. 
CastisB sank upon the floor at her feet, despairing. 

With the tears streaming from her tender eyes, 
Florence oame hastily forward. 

** Mr. Custiss," she cried, ** my cousin baa con- 
fided all hejr trouble to mel 1 shall not annoy 
you long with my presence: but, before I go. 1 
must oCrer you what comfort I can. Last night, 
I went to my uncle, and pleaded with him for you 
and Janetta," she continued, unheeding Miss Ja- 
uettaTs gesture of silence. ** He seemed moved, 
sir. br what I said ; and if you will go to him, and 
tell ail, as you can so muoli better than I, he may, 
at last, consent." 

Mr. Custiss clasped his hands together. 

" I will go !" he cried ; "and, if I succeed, my 
gratitude will be ^rours for ever I" 

But his guard an an^ saved Mr. Custiss the 
trouble. At this auspicious moment, the door 
leading into the hall opened, and Mr. Armytage's 

a ueer Tittle dried-up figure presented itself at the 
ireshold, his kindly eyes peering with rather cu- 
rious astonishment at uie certainly unusual group 
fathered in the centre of the room. He would 
ave drawn back ; but before he could more, or 
any one could speak, Florence bad flown to him, 
and grasped him by the arm. She was crying 
bitterly By this time, and she was passionately 
determined that her uncle should witness for a 
few short minutes, at least, the misery he had no 
scruple to inflict for ever upon the innocent vic- 
tims of bis avarice. , 

*'S^I" she cried— ** see the anguish of vour 
own daughter I And pity the man who goes horn 
tfaia misery to exile and death, unless you relent ! 
Uncle, have mercy f She loves him, and he loves 
ber. if that is enough for their happiness, cannot 
you be content wifli it? Oh, be merciful, as you 
0D« day shall need mercy for yourself!" 

Mr. Armytage threw a keen glance upon the 
koeattag flgure of his dangrhters suitor. But 
juat as be was about to speak, Miss Janetta rose 
from her choir. 

She was very pale— with suflering, no doubt — 
and ahe looked as exaltedly sad as might some 
martyr-saint, who sees the burning pile prepared 
for his repoee. 

*' Rise. Gervais I" she said, touching his shoul- 
dec with one hand, while she laid the other upon 
ber father^s arm. *' My father's will is mine I 1 
cannot allow him to permit that to my pain which 
be withheld from my love I" 

Mr. Armytage took snuff. His blue-gray eves 
twinkled strangeljr. When he spoke, I may 'safely 
venture the assertion that his oldest friena would 
not have recognized either manner or voice. 

'* You are a pair of fools," he said, abruptly 



turning away, and walkiuj^ up and down tha room 
with long strides- *'a pair of silly fools I Ton 
don't know what trouble is. Love ! mere magpie 
chatter I What ia love, compared with tiie reali- 
ties of life? Mere magpie chatter, I say 1" he re- 
iterated, flercely, turnmg upon his aatcnished 
listeners. **J have troubles worth talking about^ 
and I don't caro who knows them ; they will be 
in the mouths of everybody before to-morrow, 
anyhow. Bankrupt I What do you think of 
that, Mr. Gervais Ciisttss ? Bankntpt, sir ! What 
do you thiuk of that, sir, 1 say ?'^ be repeated, 
pausing for an answer, and bis eyes blazing so. it 
was a wonder his ghisses did not melt with the 
fervent heat 

Mr. Gervais Guatias'a lower jaw felL So did 
the ezahed expression of Miss Janetta's face. 

"What do you t ink of that, sir?" repeated 
Mr. Armytage. 

"It is dreadful, sir-dreadful, indeed!" an- 
swered Mr. Custiss, with the utmost truthfulness 
of eye and accent; and, rising from his knees 
with haste, not to say precipitation. ** Is it for a 
larare amount, sir?" 

*' Everything— everjrthing, air, swept away -at 
one blow !" in a voice somewhat choked. '' And 
vou speak to m of hve/ But misery softens my 
heart for even such make-believe gnef as youra. 
Take her. and be happy t" 

And Mr. Armytage extended his short arms 
after the manner of^the repentant theatrical pa- 
rent, and left the room. 

The three stood and looked at each other. 
Florence, with a radiant face, expecting to see 
them fall into each other's arms, content as hea- 
ven with love and bankruptcy. But, ah I she did 
not comprehend the nobility of these two devoted 
souls! 

A dark fluah gathered upon Mr. Custiae's pallid 
brow, and a moisture miffht have been observed 
upon it. He looked doubtfully at Miss Janetta, 
and said nothing. But Miss Janetta's self-posses- 
sion and sublime sense of right did not desert 
^her in this trying moment; she spoke at once, 
from tho lihadow of the useful cambric : 

''Gervais, leave me — leave me for ever! Do 
not dbtract me with further pleading. If Duty 
spoke before, abe binds me now with triple chains 
of steel ! I cannot desert my father in his old age 
and poverty ! You will not— cannot ask it !" 

A light shone upon Mr. Custiss's classic fea- 
tures, it was — it mn9t have been the exalted jov, 
the lijght that glorifies the sweet naonj of seff- 
sacrihce. He seized her hand ardentfy, and kissed 
it a dozen times. 

** We muRt part," he said, tremulously, but 
distinctlr — ** we must part, to meet no more on 
earth ! But the agony of separation will be miti- 
gated by the thought that heaven is pleased with 
the oflering! Farewell, bright vision — farewell 
for ever !" 

Poor Florence's shocked exclamation was the 
last sound that he heard, as he crossed the thresh- 
old. And when his footsteps had ceased upon it, 
Miss ^Auetta removed her handkerchief irom her 
eyes. They were neither swollen nor red, such, 
as I have before remarked, was the marvelous 
texture of her skin. 

'* Thank heaven, I am well out of it I" she said, 
sinking back, with superb languor, upon her pur- 
ple velvet chair. 

Florence stared at her, petrified. 

" Yon see, my dear, it really never would have 
done; particularly if papa is bankrupt! Poor 
Gervais hasn't a cent, you know; and, pray, whiU 
would we have doner I hope he won't shoot 
himself, though, I'm sure!" she added, after a 
moment of reflective silence. ''One would not 
like to have one's name connected with such an 
aflfair as that." 
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*^ Did joa not renll v love him» the« f ' m\d Plo- 

rence. * | 

'* Ob^ ye«, dear— certainly ! I'm sure Wti rery 
Dice* mde^fl !'* aald Mi»t» Jnneitn. ''Atid b& 
amuacd tae, (cki ; you kuow I l^ifiul nothing in the 
woHd to do* Hut 'I must saj I'm gkd It is over," i 

I MB happj to ftdiy thftt Mf. Army t age discov- 
ered next diLjr Ibal he vms nibtEi£en^<( to Ms 
baukruptoy^ It may please my lud? rertdcns to 
know, Also, that when Mii^t^ Janetta Decame Mr^, | 
Jeremiah WiroUledqn, her Mfin robe had a train ' 
di jardi In len fifth, nod ihat her tail ivafl Bmsuds 
point. She looked very lovely niid eleKunt. And I 
ertT^body pitied bar rerj tutmh, tor ^ the world I 



knew how crutlly &ho had been i«pftnt«d frwn. 

Ihit dear Mr, CuHtis*.^, frbo loved bcr pa**toD*tijljt 
and who was s^i I be vredding, lookini^ &a bmi^d 
some aud wri^tehed, that erervbcdy predictMl ^m^ 
cide, but 9rer« not at rU aatnt'ii^bed when he m*r^ 
ried Mf, Wiu]b]edolJ^s maidet» stater Aae^ailt, a 
few monttiB aft€r* 

As for poor little Florence* aho felt Tety vri«t 
and »ad for at leu^i sU week^ at^r tbe ired4uig 
(at which ahc had looked bewilohin^ m^J "" 
miiid^ £ but E^he was introduced TO 
Fletcher about the end hf that time^ ani 
DuouEi attenjpt!fi tr> couanle, mayi [»|li:h^)HB^ be O^ 
ctMfnL 




f 



I 



I 



fuf«rTA'a Loviss,— " uri, ct^STtsi saxk rpon tub 7tcK)tt at me fe¥t, i>eiPAirajic. *t tma apkmciqoi 
■OMsirr, Tas door i-KAriNo ixto tna mall oPKNKr>, hua MB. armttaoe's Qumatt LtnLW i»RiSB-vr 
nnuRB fHXSunan iTsiLr at t^b TuatinoLU." 
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UkXt THOBITb'b cousin. — "what a cost Pf.ACS rOR A CHAT 
THAT VNABLBD OLD TBtB WAS 1" 



BCary Thome's Cowdn. 



, I am MtonUbed I" 
Of ooarae the ffrare elder sister wm istonisbed. 
Id itxtth sad in not she lived in s chronic state of 
smssement, for Vary Thome wss slwajs doing 
■omethiag to sstcoiih her friends sod relatives. 
Miss Roth eoald fauilj credit the eyidenoe of her 
own ssBses, in the hasjr glow of the Aognst niom- 
ins;, when she osme out of the clematis sbsdows 
or the little south porch, snd discoTered that 
yonder moring object half-way np among the 



umbrageous hmnchos of thp hiij^o 
uld poor-irce waa not a ,sprAy of 
leare^,, nqr Tct a ruH^t't-ipliimcd 
obin^ Qor ^ ctuster of ftiin-clieeiked 
]ie*rs »wiii(^itig in the Uoe empy- 
rtiffln, but— Mias Marj Ttiorae. com- 
fortablj' perched iu the crook t^f 
tUu ^narlni:! tn?e, hor csirl:* till fleck- 
ed with (he sirtei) rain of tittn^hin ^ 
thiit cHuie dovrn throu^fh thft fthili- 
ttijr canopj of leaves^ and a, boiik 
iiilier lap. , 

** I don't core/' said the litlle 
dftmnel, langhitig saucj duftoncv, 
" U'h Iho tnoe«t place in the world 
up here. I loel juat like a feird» 
xp^tb tho leaTca flutterini; a^^aiu.^t 
my faoe, nud the wiuM hifjwiuj »<> 
aoftlj, »fid I intend fo atftv here. 
%Vi>tildiVt you like to couio h\i 
liere, Ituttiy? It's e»**ily danp. 
tin si put your foot on that knot, 

and thcQ " 

Ruth, who VHtti thirty, ujhI 
weighed a hundred and sixty 
pounds, brislled up with amaxe- 
ment. 
** Mary Thome, are you crazy I 
Come down this instant I" 

"I shan't 1" Mid naughty Mary, tossing the 

silky shower of curls away from her forehead, and 

glancing down with eyes that shone snd sparkled 

nke two blue jewels. 

" But we are all going- — " 

''Yes, I understand; you are all going in 

I triumphal procession to the depot to render ao 

OTStton to the great Professor Ls Place, the wisest, 

! sagest, and grandest of mankind, to whom the 

! Thome family have the unutterable honor of beini; 

' second coosins^ and to escort Mm solemnly to e 
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month's tojoani at Thome HalL Oh, desri" 
cjacaUted Mary, '* I wish I oonld ran awsj some- 
where and hide. I hate this paragon of prim pre- 
cision. I shan't marry him if he asks, and I mean 
to bebaye so badly, that he won't dream of it. 
No, I am not ffoing with you. I bate the close 
baroache, and ii's too warm to ride on horseback. 
/ shall stay at home." 

And Mary settled herself so snngly, with one 
tiny, slippered foot swinging down, and ber pretty 
hosa dose to a nest of blue speckled birds' eggs, 
that Ruth save it up with a sigb of despair. 

** Well, Mien, have it your own way, ^ou incor- 
rigible romp. I wish yon weren't too big to shni 
np in a dUrk closet, or haTC your ears well 
bSxed." 

**liia% pity, isn't itf said Mary, demurely. 

" Of course it is, Mary. If Cousin Tom Brad- 
ley comes this morning, oe sure to explain to him 
wby we are absent, and behave like a young lady» 
mind." 

** All right," said Mary, dauntless. ** I always 
Hked Tom. We used to have grand romps to- 
gether when we were children." 

She sat there in the old pear-tree prettier than 
any hamadrvad that ever might hare haunted 
the mossy old veteran of the garden, her cheek 
touched with r-inshine and carmine, hor dimpled 
lips apart, now reading a line or two from the 
book in her lap, now looking up rapt In girlish 
reverie into the blue sky, as it sparkled down 
through ever-moving leaves, and now brealorng 
into a soft little warble of song, that made the 
very robins themselves put their heads on one side 
to listen. 

The carriage had driven away long since— she 
hud watched it beyond the curve of the winding 
road ; the dork mantle of the shadow was slowly 
following the creeping son-glow across the velvet 
lawn below, and the old church-spire among the 
far-otr wooas had chimed out eleven. And still 
Mary Thome sot (here iif thobe forked branches 
of the giant pear-tree. 

Sudoenly there floated up into her leafy sanct- 
uary a pungent, aromatic odor, which made her 
loan curiously forward, shading her eyes with 
one hand, the oetter to penetrate the green foliage 
below. Not the late monthly roses, not the ame- 
thyst borders of heliotrope, nor the spicy gerani- 
ums — none of these blossoms di8|illea that pecu- 
liar smell. 

" My patience I" iaid little Uary ; " It's a 
cigar.'^ 

A cigar It was, and The ^Wner ttiereof— she 
could just see a white lincii coat, and a tall head 
covered with binck wavy cutis — stood on the 

£orch-steps (juietly smoking, and induiging in a 
ingthened view of the garden-slopes. 

"That's Tom Bradley," said Mary to herself. 
" Now, if he thinks Tm coming down out of this 
delicious cool place to sit up straight in the hot 
parlors, he's mistaken. Tom!" she called out. 
in a silver accent of imperative summons, and 
then burst into merry laughter at the evident 
amazement with which the stranger gazed round 
him, vainly trying to conjecture whence the call 
had nrocecde'd. "You dear, stupid Cousin 
Tom," she ejaculated, "don't stare off toward 
the cabbage-beds. Look straight np here. You 
may come up if you please: there's plenty of 
room for both. Vou are Cousin Totn^ aren't 
you?" she contioned, aa a sudden misgiving 
crossed her miud. 

** Of course I am, and yon are Mary, I sup- 
pose ?" 

"Mary herself. Up with yon, Tom. Catch 
hold of this braoob— there 1 ^ Now, shake hands. 
Vou saacy fellow, I didn't lay yon might kiss 
me I" 

" WoUy I ooQldn't help it, and besides, aren't 



we cousins t" said Mr. Tom, swingiog himaalf 
comfortably into a branch just above Marr* 

" Why, Tom, how you bare ehaoffed I** efaeo- 
lated the young lady, pushing baek the coria wilb 
one hand, that she might better view the playmate 
of her childhood's days. " Yonr hair never enrkd 
so before: and what a nice mustache you've got I 
I shouldn't bare known yon. Tom.'* 

" No 1" said Tom, roguishly. 

"And you've srown so tsiil I decUre, Ton, 
you're splendid 1" ^^ 

The gmitieman laughed. 

"i could return the compliment if I dared. Bat 
where are all the rest of m j relations t The boon 
below is as empty as a haunted hall." 

" All gone to welcome that horrid, pok^ old 
Professor La Place, who has graciously indicated 
bis willingness to pass a few weeks with ns. Tom, 
I do bate that professor I" 

" Hate him ? what for V ^ 

"Oh, I don't know, Fm turel flo It a sonff- 
dried, conceited old wretch, and I'll wager a box 
of gloves, be wears spectacles." 

" Nonsense, Mary ; wby, he is only twenty- 
six." 

"I don't eare; I know he is rhenmatSo, and 
wears spectaeles, for all that. And, Tom— noir if 
you'll never, never breathe a word of this " 

" I won't, upon my honor," said Tom. 

" Well, the%papa has aotoally got the idaa into 
bis dear old bead that I should make a nice wife 

for the professor, and — and ** ^''fJ turned 

away with eiinuioo indignation flasbmg in her 
checks. " It is too bad of you to laugh, Tom I 1 
never, never will marry that man." 

" I wouldn't, if I were you," cc^soled Tom. 
" But, Cousin Mary, wait and see the man, before 
you decide, fie may be <^uite a deceht fdlow." 

" No," said Mary, shaking her head, and bltins 
her cherry lips firmly ; "I hate him beforehand.^ 

" What a spitePul little pussy yon arel'* said her 
companion, laughing. 

" No, Tom, I'm not," and the blue eyes became 
misty. " I love papa and Ruth dearly, and I lore 
almost everybody. I like yoti, Tom, but I hale 
Pruiessor La Place. And I want you to promise^ 
Tom, that you'll stand my friend, and not allow 
bim to tease me into walks, or rides, or tlU-a4£t€» 
of any kind — will you?" 

World he? If she had asked him to precipitate 
himself out of the pear-tree upon the steps below, 
with those blue eyes fixed on his, he'd have done 
it ; any man of taste would. 

" I promise," be said, and they ahook bands 
on it. 

What a cozy place for a chat that gnarled old 
tree was I And when they bad talked over 
everything they could think of, it was the most 
natural thing in the world thai Tom should recoTer 
the book which had slipped down into the net- 
work of tiny boughs, and read poetry to his pretty 
cousin, in the deep, musical voice 'that maidena 
love to listen to ; and Mary sat there watching the 
ietty curls blowing to and fro on his broad, white 
brow, and the long black lashes almost touched 
bis oUve cheek ; and she thought how verr, verf 
handsome Cousin Tom was, and how much oe bad 
changed in the last- ten tears that bad elapsed 
since she had seen him fast, and she wondered 
whether Tom was engaged (o any preUy girij 
somehow, she hoped not. 

"Now, why couldn't Tom ba^e been rich, like 
that horrid Professor La Place, instead of a poor 

medical student, and '* And wben the large 

black eyes were suddenly litcd to hers, Mary felt 
as though he had read every thought of her mind, 
and blushed scarlet. "Come, Tom," she ebat- 
tcred, to hide her confusion, " we've been up here 
long enough. Help me down, and I will show yon 
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Hm <6A SQD^ial that ire used to heap up with but- 1 
'terOBps when we were ohildren." • ) 

What a tiny, inrignifleaut little Marj she felt, 
leaning on the ann of that tall cousjn I Aud bow 
nice ft was to bare the ttatdy head bent down so 
ooaTteooiK to catch her soft accents, for, some^ 
bow, Mary bad forgotten her saooiness, and |i^wn 
wonderooeljr Bhy» A rumble of wheeU; it wa^ 
the reiuroing carriage, and Uary clang to Tom'i 
arm. 
-. ** The awful professor T' she whispered. **Now, 
Ooosin Tom. be sore you stand by me througo 
ererytbittg/' 

** To my Ufa's end," was thewbispored jiu^wer j 
and Mary felt herself enmsoDine, mpcb as she 
stroTe to repvess the tell-tale blood. 

But there was no one in the barouche save Mr. 
Thome and Roth, as it drew up on the grand sweep 
beside the two cousins. 
" Where is the professor r' 
"^e was not at the depot," said Ruth ^ 

But Mr. Thome had spmn^^Vom the carriage^ 
and clasped both the strangers hands in hi'>. 

« La Plaoe, is it fOM^ible I Why, we have just 
been looking for yoa.fl^.MiU Station." 

'*I am sorry to have inconvenieoocd you^ir," 
was the reply ; " but I came by the way of Whar- 
ton, and w«liked over tbis morning." 

"Never mind now, so you are safelj here I" 
•xelaimed the old gentleman. " Ruth, my dear — 
Mary — let me intriMuce you to your cousin, Pro- 
fessor La Pluoe." 

Mary had dropped his arm^ and stood dismayed. 

** ?4)ii told me you were Cfousin Tom 1" 

**So I am Cousin Tom ; that is my name and 
relationship. Now, Mttrr," and the blapk eyes 
aparkled briniul ot dtjoreoatiufic archness, ** don't 
be angry because i aon't take snufiT nor wear 
speotaole^ 1 bes the other Cousin Tom's pardon, 
whoever he is;, out I am very glad he isn^t here. 
Mary, be just, and dooH hate Cousin Tom. because 
his other name happens to be La Place." 

He seed not have been so apprehensive, for, i^ 
iStmr twiKffbt walk beside the sun-dial, that very 
evenii^ir, she confessed that she did not tnd Pro- 
fessor La Place such a terrible ogre, after all; 
quite tiie contrarr, in fitct. And he succeeded in 
convincing her that he liked his impiiliuve litt|e 
Cousin Mary all the better for those pear* tree 
confidences. . 

But^ no doubt, it vtas a very perplexing thing 
to have two Cousin Toms, and so, about six 
months subsequently. Miss Mary contrived to ob- 
viate that inconvenience^ by allowing one of them 
to assume a nearer relationship ; and, spite of all 
her asseverations to the contrary, she is Mrs. Pro- 
fessor La Place. For, it's a solemn fact in this 
world, that whenever a girl says she fMV«r. nevir 
will do a thing, she is pretty sure to go ana do it 
the first chance she gets ; and Mary is no exception 
to the general mle. 

The Jewels— A Rabbinical Tradition* 

Thb celebrated teocher. Rabbi Meir, ^at during 
the whole of one Sabbath day in tbe public school, 
instructing the people. Dnriop^ his absence from 
the house his two sons died,* both of them of un- 
common beauty, and er.liffhtened in the law. His 
wife bore them to her bedchamber, laid them 
upon the marriage-bed, and spread a white oover- 
hig over tiieir bodies. Id the evening, the Rabbi 
Meir came home. - 

"Where are my two sons," he asked. **tbat I 
may gi^« tbem my blessing ? I repeatedly walked 
roTUid the school, and I aid not see tbem there.'* 

9he reached him a goblet. He praised the Lord 
at the goins out ol the Sabbath, drank, and again 
asked: 



" Wiiere are my sons, that they, too, may drink 
of the cup of blessinsV" 

** They will not be lar off,'' sbe said, and placed 
food before him that he might eat. 

He was in a gladsome aud genial mood; and 
when he had said grace «fter Uie meal, she thus 
addressed him : 

'* Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain pro- 
poae to thee one question." 

** Ask it, then, my love," he replied. 

** A few days i^O a person intrusted some jewels 
to ray cnstoay, and now he demands tbem agaiu : 
should I give them back t" 

Whit is a question," said Rabbi Meir, "which 
my wife should not have thought it necessary t > 
aw. «" What I wonldst thou hesitate, or be reluct- 
ant to restore to every one his own 1" 

" No," she replied ; '* but yet I thought it best 
noi to restore them without acquainting you 
therewith." 

She then -led him to the chamber, and, stepping 
to the bed, took tbe white covering from the dead 
bodies. I ' 

"Ah, my BOBS,' my sons I" thoa loudly lamented 
the father ; ^' my sons! the hgbt of my eyes, and 
the light of my understandiae 1 I was your father, 
but ye were my teachers in tne'law." 

The mother turned away, and wept bitterly. 
At length she took her husband by the hand, asd 
sftid: 

** Rubbi. didst thou not teach me that we mc^st^ 
not be reluctant to restore that which was in- 
imsted'to our keeping? See ; the Lord gave, the 
Lord hath token away, and blessed be the name 
of the Lord 1" 

'* Blessed be the name of the Lord I" echoed 
Rabbi Meir : " and blessed be His name for thy 
sake, too, for well it is written, 'Whoso hath 
found a virtuous wife, hath a greater treasure 
than costly pearis ; she openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, ana in her tongue is the law of kind- 
nesfc' " 



RiithlesB Tartarus. 

The remarkable hero of this story was a well- 
shaped, middle-sized man, extremely muscular, 
swarthy, and fierce-looking, thouch rather hand- 
some — a sort of Harry Lowcry, altbou^h no out- 
law ; with thick, shining blue-black whiskers and 
mustaches, and a brighdy beaming dark eve. 
When he smiled, the terrors vanished from bis 
face: but in repose, it was too severe to invite 
familiarity. 

One day he went into a strange town, and put 
up at the tavem of Amos Dove, giving bis name 
as Ruthless Tartarus. 

Amop. the landlord, was but fire feet high; a 
pin-featner weight ; a little, gray man ; master of 
the house, but not of his wife, wno was more than 
twice his avoirdupois; but in the magoonimity ot 
her Qesb, she was not tyrannical. 

Tartarus staid three weeks at the tavern — 
four, 6ve, six, seven ; ran up a bill, and then an- 
nounced that be was unable to pay it. This was 
such % state of things that Amos Dovo at once 
told his wife of it. Mrs. Dove sighed, for she 
liked the looks of Ruthless Tartarus, and he was a 
good-dzbd man. ttut she thought of the bill, and 
encouraged Amos to go and dun his guest once 
more, 

. Amos did so. Tartams eyed him with a savage 
frown. f 

"Perhaps yon don't know who t am.!" he 

Sowled. " Of all tbe bloodiest murderers on tliC 
[>e of tbe earth, I am the most desperate ! But 
I am jr^tormed— unless Pm aroused. 1 should 
have said that I ha^e been the most reckless. I 
am not at present 1 am aa harmless as a rabbit. 
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SH (towB, Dore, tad let nM teO tou ■<»«• of tbe 
moiilMite of mj adveiiiortMis life/* 

Tb« Iftndlord fl^lided ioto a ohair, pale M a oon- 
Taleaoent ghosC If he erer felt be was a light 
weisht, it was then. 

*' I hare been all orer the world/' continued 
Rntfalesa, ** and hare committed man j a fiendish 
atrooitj, bj Uod and sea. Pirate, assassin, rob- 
ber, inoenqiarj, poisoner, ave all mild nanie# to 
call me by. Whether mr father erer committed 
mnrder, I do not know ; but I think it likely, for 
I feel that i am the most remorseless riUain that 
erer went anhunff I" 

'* I should think jou would be afraid to confess 
it," said DoTe^midly. 

" Ha, bal What b fear? I don't know what 
fear is. Besides, I always took care that nothing 
could be proved against me. I bare been tried 
fbr murder in serenteen fbrei|;n countries, but I 
always managed to get acquitted. More than 
forty of my mnrders were nerer heard oC But if 
the graves of the land and sea, in this country and 
abroad, could speak, they would all* cry out 
against Ruthless Tartarus. I onlr wish 1 bad 
some of the immense treasnres which I squan- 
dered, or which now lie buried by me in different 
parts of the world." 

*' I wish yon had," said Amos Dove. 

*^But one thing I can truly say," continued 
Tartarus, smilinff sweetly ; " among all tbe criaee 
1 ever oommitteo, injoring women was never one. 
1 never harmed a woman.^' 

** That was noble of you. I never harmed a 
woman, either," said Amos, proudly. 

'' Many a beautiful woman has fallen io love 
with me, married and single^ although they knew 
what a bloody monster I had been. iThey all said 
they coulduH help it; and so, of course, they were 
not to blame. I never knew a woman to be to 
blame for anything. But though they loved me, I 
never harmed them. It was against my principles. 
But as for the men— ob. I tell yon" — ana he 
smacked'his lips, and Bailed—" many's the jolly 
time I've had slaughtering them." 

" Bfk you're reformed now^ ain't you ?" asked 
tbe little landlord, shuddering, and wishing him 
gone. 

'* 1 am that. I commenced reforming about six 
months ago. It was a woman who reformed me. 
1 wish I iiad a food audience before me ; I'd 
curdle their blooa for Miem." 

" you don't mean to say that you would be 
willing to tell right out before an audience, do 
yout" 

" Of course, I do." 

"Then, I'll tell you what TU do— and you'll 
draw a crowd, and be able to pay me. I'll hire 
tbe town-hall for you." 

** Not large enough. Can't yon set a church V* 

" I might," mused Amos, *^ if they only knew 
what a monster you are." 

*' Wilt you try ?" thundered Ruthless Tartams. 

" I wilL" saia the conciliatory Dove, dreading 
tbe wrath which any shortoominff on his pan 
might arouse. ''And you can ti&e your own 
time about paying me, for the present ; and if we 
can get your name op around here as thareformed 
murderer, you'll make a handsome liviag out 
of it." 

'' Dove, my boy, you're a tulip ! Fll stick to 
you to the layst. even if you should want a murder 
or two done— though I wouldn't do it for myselfl" 

The rumors which were noW spread by Mr. and 
Mrs. Dove about the character of the self-avowed 
monster drew crowds of the town's people to tiie 
tavern to get a peep. Both sexes, sll ages and 
conditions m life, visited the house on one pre- 
tense or another, and greatly increased the 
patronage of the inn. 

Mrs. Dove was at tirst rather shy of Tartarus, 



bvt her interest increased. Her euriasMy wm 
excited. His good looks seeosed tke bb«n re- 
markable from his bttd deeds; and, after dl, 
thought she, <'he has been reformed, and he was 
reformed by a woman ; so I don't see now why be 
isn't as good as anybody else." So gradually she 
became quite sociable with bin. 

Young men. taking the cue from the Doves, 
drank with him, and were profid of appearing 
intimate with him. Young women, unaer the 
countenance of Mrs. Dove, smiled opon the good- 
looking monster, chatted coouettisbly with the 
blood-stained celebrity, and thought how hand- 
some and romantic the reformed devU was ; and 
the pious old folks, trustinr 4n his ohance of 
heart, looked upon him as a brand plucked nom 
the burning, and felt a kind of compassionate 
attachment for him. "It most be,*^ tbonght 
they, " that be has been spared by heaven to work 
out great good for his fellow-oreatores:" and 
being very proud of his piratical proUff/, Ames 
Dove urged nis interests so ardently, that be did 
finally manage to get the big church for him to 
lecture in. 

The town had long wanted a sensation, all 
wished to hear the extraoxdintry revelations, and 
some thought that Tartarus might be the means 
of gettins up a rerival in religion. 

*rAnd, then, he is such a handsome man!" said 
the young and middle-aged women. 

"And such a jolly fellow !" said theyonngmen. 

" And the villain has reformed 1" said others. 

"And we'll set a good price fn letting tbe 
church t" thought tbe pew-holders. 

" Wouldn't miss hearing him for anythtngt" was 
the universal feeling, strengthened from day to 
day by the significant hints of Rothloso Tarfaras 
himself, who, when the crimes of other notable 
monsters were mentioned to bin, smiled with 
contempt at their deeds, as being almost virtnes 
compared with his own exploits. 

After long and feverish fermentation fa thai 
horror-seekine oommnnity, the evening onme: the 
ohnroh was filled, at a good price far maieo, nalf- 
priee for the fair sex, and nothing for old mdioa 
of sixty and upward, of good monl and lOligiona 
charaoter. 

The clothes of Ruthless Tartams were rusty, 
and as the landlord'a would not fit a man of hia 
sise, Mra. Dovokindlylent him a Wack salt which 
had belonged to her dead brother. So Tartams 
made a good appearance in the pulpit, flounder- 
stood dramatic effect, and tied beneath a broad, 
turn-over collar, a massiviy blooA-red tippei. 
Before the pnlpit he hung n Mack flag, of dtfed 
cambric, adorned wttli a white notion sknU and 
crossbones, cut out and sewed on by Mrs. Dove 
herself! 

Numerous were tbe speetaeles, spy-gtasses, 
microscopes and buminc-glasses used on thai 
neat moral occasion. Hearts throbbed wildly, 
fans fluttered vigorously, and all perspired pro- 
fusely'^and Rntbless Tartarus got np, when, nt 
the suggestion of a deacon^ who was completelj 
carriedawaj^ bj the excitement of the boor, ana 
the popularity of the purified sinner, be was 
greoM with three cheers— a novel sound in n 
chureh. 

"Sisters and brothers!" said Hofhless, in his 
deepest and most ruffianly tones, "or, if you wiU 
Bumr me to call you by a still nearer and more 
familiar term, messmates !— for I hope to live and 
die with you— I do not attribute this hearty and 
afiectionhte reception so much to my own merits 
as to your kind feelings toward me, as being one 
who has made his mark in the world." 

" Hurrah! Three more cheers I" cried Bom, 
in his pew ; but he was immediately rebuked bj 
bis wife who said he must not interrupt^ "as tan 
sermon was begun." 
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"'Toor kiad ebMn reoall tbe bloodj boon 
when, al the Iim4 of m j gaUaikt band of pintas, 1 
w««i into aetftoD againat the bolplaas oo ibe bigb 
aeae. Wo alwaja gaTO tbne eheen before we 
bearied and ooaunenoed ontting tbroata, aUb- 
bing , ahooUog. making prisonera, gagsing, maim- 
io|^ borning aJive, tbrowiog orerboaid, scnUling 
and rfnking, Betaag on fixe, banging, oommitting 
lobbarr, rapine, and ao forth. Bany were tbe 
bappy nonra I spent in ibat kind of work. But, 
tben, yoo aee, I nado't reformed into my prteent 
atsle of unhappy repentanee \** 

And he pot hia haadkerebief to bit eyes. 

" Poor leDow !" mnrmm^d manv. 

'*I>ear roan! How be takes ont" said tbs 
elderiy ladSea ; " but H will do hhn good." • 

**1 have no desire to boast, my brother and 
sister messmates/' oontinued Ruthless ; " but 
when 1 commenced my career, feeling that I 
should be bung some time or other, 1 determined 
it was as good to be htmg for a sheep as a Iamb, 
and that, as I must die, Td leave a good name 



behind me; and I am confident that from two- 
thirds to three- fourths of the pirades done in ibe 
last eighteen years were done by me, in different 
t>arta or the woild. I do not here wisb to enter 
into particulars. 1 haTen't tim^ and it wouldn't 
be exactly safe, perhaps ; but I will gire you a 
slight outline, wbicb I know will be bifbly satis- 
factory to you all. When I was in the slaTe trade, 
I tranaported no less than fourteen thousand nig- 
ffers, from their pcseeful bomea in Africa, to 
erasil, Cuba, and other foreign abores, beiidea 
sending three or four thousana to ibe bottom, for 
trying to i^et free on the paaaage ; but I always 
spar^ tbe females, for 1 once bad a mother." 

This produced a great aensatien among the 
feminine part of tbe Mmiring audience. 

*'I ba^e set fire to sereoteen yeaaels, of oil 
elasses; scuttled and sunk twenty-seven ; blown 
up three ; left seven without a boat, Fail, oar, or 
helm, with all their crews tied, to starve to death, 
with nienty of food before their eyes, to aggravate 
their living momenta." 




** HAHQ Vf BIS BAEP ! Ba'LL WAAB )H> MORB."— 8BB PAGV 391. 
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Groans and slgbs jppreeted thU deolaration. 

" Upon one occasion I caused a younir lady of 
sorenteen— I see several here who closefy resem- 
ble her— to cut her father's throat, and push her 
brother overboard; * I then crncified her b*by, 
and as she observed that she was a yennff widow^ 
I took her with me on a rovage around tlie world, 
to see some of the most beantifal scenery, per- 
haps, that I oter saw. It was herdeslr» that I 
should marry h«r; bnt m^ eonsoiease would not 
pormit me to make her a pirata's wife." 

*' B« #Mi a ooasiderate creeftm*, sartin t'' mur- 
mor«d oneroid lady, disposed to make the best of 
him.' ^ 

' ** I Iwra viade myself equally tarribVe and re- 
nowned on ilaod, in rarious parts of tbo worlds 
A lady oDoe refused me» andT bnrot thahovsd on 
her wed^lingBigfat, with all thai were in it, aftst 
having called b^ out, to save her» and lockad the 
doors;- I onoa killed a harmless hermit, who was 
suppois^d^to faaire isamense hidden treasures, 
cuttinor him short, inch after inch, benBliiBS at 
the toos; but the stubborn fellow would not tell. 
On another oooasion, when 1 was in Persia, a 
farmer scowled at me, and I poisoned his whole 
flock of fortv thousand sheep. This was charged 
to roe, but inev couldn't prove it ; and in revenge 
I poisoned all the springs of two cities, twelve 
towns, and sixty-three ^llage^, killinji; twentjr- 
nine thousand people in all. They all thought it 
was the cholera — but I knew better. Another of 
my greatest exploits was poisoning a great gene- 
raJ, OB the eve of a battle, which would nave 
tnven freedom to a whole nation : and by killing 
him, I made them slaves for ever, ' 

** What an enormous creechur!" was the uni- 
versal whisper. 

"But I nave my chief consolation for these 
deeds in the assurance of the Bible— whioh I 
always studied when 1 had a fit of goodness, 
between murders— and which says that it is better 
for ninety-nine innocent ones to escape than for 
one guil^ to be punished. More than this, mess- 
mates, it was a womaw— blessings on the sex t— 
that reformad me ; but, alas ! she expii ed before I 
could marry ber. The thought of her overeomes 
me so, that, with thaitermission of the ladies, all 
of whom are mothers, or have had a mother, I 
will not go on with my story to-niffht ; but I have 
now the pleasure of announcing that I have made 
arrangements to , open a bar^i^s shop in this 
town, and there, for nothing, I shall at all times 
be ready and happy to relate to my customers 
any of the numerous atrooious incidents of my 
bloody life. I would also state that 1 shall soon 
send to the diamond-fields of Africa for a vast 
amount of gold and precious stones, wlflch I 
buried there, and with which I intend to build a 
church here, and give it to this town." 

'* That, alone, preves he is reformed." 

" Blessings on him!" 

"NomisSke!" 

" Jinerous pirate !" 

" Oive him three more cheers I" 

And Ruthless Tartarus was now honored with 
three more cheers, after which be came down 
triumphant firom the pulpit, to receive the con- 
gretulations of an audience whom he had cheered 
and electrified by his atrocity, gallantry, generos- 
ity and reformaUon. 

Before the assembly dispersed, more than 
twentv of the townsmen promised to be shaved 
by nobody but himself, and full as many females 
sighed to think that they 'had no beards. Bui 
when he assured them that he was also to be a 
lad 138* hair-dresser, their delight was unbounded, 
and they went home to dote and dream upon him, 
and determined that they would know more of the 
atrocities of such a handsome and distinguished 



TIm result of his notoriety, thus dariagly adreo- 
tured for, was a flouriahing patroaaga for his 
btrber*s shop, which adjoined the tavam of Mr. 
i Amos D#ve. His fame grew with every atory of 
horror thai be told ; and Mta. Dove evinoed auoh 
k preference for him that her bnabaod wiUad, in 
loss than a year, beooming thinner and Ughler, till 
he died; and, six months a tar iba fanenU, Bath-. 
less Tartarus married the handsoma propartv he 
left, with Mrs. Dove upon it. This Barnage 
provad satisfaetory to he^ up to her last momento, 
seven yeare afterward, when he found her on b^ 
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death-Sed, dropping off with dropsy^ 

*' There is one thing I wish to say to you, na 
desr irife," said Ruthiesa, '* before jou go, i 
may be some consolation to you, in wowr last . 
momeali^ to know that the stories I have told 
aboat my oommittins ao many crimes, and baiog 
such ao eminent pirMe, are all humbug." 

*' What I" shrieked the dying woman. 

. " I never committed a crime in my life !'* 6^ 
clared be, expeoting.her to look thankful. 

'* Eh t Never committed murder V she gasped, 
looking at him with disgust. 

" Never !" he said, decisively. 

" Oh I you horrid, deceitful wretch !" cried she, 
with a scornful kick of the bed-clothes. '< Then, 
Pm glad to get rid of you. Oh! hjwsharoefaUy 
I have been deceived ! I always had the idea that 
yon were a good, notorious man. Oh ! my poor, 
dear first husband ! Amos I Amos Dove ! I am 
coming!" 

And averting her dying gaxe from, the common- 

Slace Ruthless Tartsrus, who had never shed a 
rop of blood after all, she eroaned lit his and her 
insignificance, and departeo. 



Bppendorf and the Binp«rotw 

OormiL* Eppbndorf, a superannuated soldier 
-who had fought bravely in many battles, was bow» 
with the weig[ht of veara upon him. in 8ora> dis- 
tress. His wife baa died, leaving him with six 
children to feed, and he worked hanL and often 
far into the nikht, upon the small paten of gxDimd 
from which be derived his sustenance. Hie 
humble cot was not m»ny miles fh>m Yienaa, and 
once he had the temeritr to send a petition for 
aid to the Emperor Joseph ; but he hardly dared 
to hope for favorable notice. Time passed on. 
and Gotbelf, in his bnsv and trying stale^bad 
almost forffotten that he nad ever Hared to llrt ao 
appeal to the monarch. 

One day a horseman, dressed in hunting garb, 
drew up before Eppendort^s cot: and naving 
dismounted, and thrown his bridle-rein over a 
stake, he entered without ceremony. The old 
soldier bade him welcome, and ofl*ered him meat 
and drink. 

"How is tbist" said the stranger, looking 
around. ** I heard that you had six children ; but 
here I see eight. Have you been ashamed to con- 
fess the true number?" 

*JNay, not so," repUed Gotbelf. "Those six 
are mv own, left me by my wife. This, the 
seven to, is the child of a poor widow, who died 
not long since in a wretched hovel bv the Treni- 
schen. 1 could not see the poor thing cast out 
homeless, and I took it in. Tbia, the aighth, is a 
child left to my care by a brother soldier who died 
here beneath mv roof, where I had given him 
shelter and nursing. 1 sought the abodes of thoae 
more opulent than myself, and tried to find a 
home for the poor waif, bnt without avail; ao I 
keep the little one to myself, providing for it as 
best I can." 

« You must find it verr hard," said the stranger, 
** thus to be foroed to give a home to children not 
your own." 
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"Not for mvsclf, good sir," replied the old 
•oldicr; ''but 1 think of the Deeds of these poor 
orpbaoSy which i, in my lovlj state, may not pro- 
perly sBppij. For them I tometimes regret; bat 
not for myself. It is but a few more nours of 
work a day on my part, and the knowledge that I 
am doing good in my humble way is a sufficient 
lecompeDse. And then the smiles and the grati- 
tude oi ih% little ones I Ah. sir, I have my re- 
ward!*' 

<<Qothelf;'' said the stranger, "do you not 
know me?*' 

The old soldier looked up with a start, and the 
truth flashed upon him. It was the Emperor 
Joseph. He remembered tho face now, despite 
the hunter's garb, though it had been years since 
he bad seen it before ; and he would have thrown 



himself upon his knees, but the monarch re- 
strained him. 

*' Henoeforth," laid Joseph, "not only these two 
orphan!, but the six ohildren of your own, shall 
be my pensioners. To-morrow my treasurer shall 
settle upon each of these little ones a hundred 
florins a year, and upon yourself he shall settle 
two hundred oorins. Continue to be the tutor of 
the children, and I will be their father." 

The Teteran and his little ones threw themselres 
down before the emperor, and bedewed his feet 
with their grateful tears ; and the monarch him- 
self wept freely. 

" I thank God for the faror He hath this day 
Tonchsafed," said Joseph. "He hath led me to 
fltsoover a Tirtuoos man in obscurity ; and such 
men are jewels in my dominions!" 



Bang JFp Us Baipl 
No: 



BeH Wake 



Br Elisa. Cook. 

His young bride stood beside his bed, 

Her wewing watch to keep. 
Hash, hush! He stirred not -was he dead? 

Or did ho onlysle^^p? 

His brow was calm : no ehanse was there, 

No aigfa had filled his breath ; 
Oh ! did he wear that smile so fair 

In slumber, or in death t 

'^ Reaeh down his harp!" she wildly cried ; 

" And if one spark remain. 
Let him but hear * Loch Erroch's Side,' 

He*U kindle at the strain. 

** That tune e'er held his soul in thrall- 
It nerer breathed in Tnin ; 

He'll waken as its echoes fall, 
Or nerer wake again." 

The strings were swept ; 'twas sad to hear 

Sweet music floating there; 
For every note called forth a tear 

Of angiitsh and despair. 

'< See, see 1" she cried. " the tune is o'er— 

No opening eye, no breath ! 
Hang up his harp. He'll wake no more. 

He sleeps the. sleep of death!" 



The Idem In tho Desert* 

A Bedouin chief, named Hassan Mourad, was .* 
on one occasion proceeding to rejoin his tribe, ^ 
from an excursion to a^ distant place. He was 
accompanied by his wife and two children. He 
himself was mounted on a splendid Arab steed. 



of great value, which an Eg^tian traveler had 
given him in return for some signal aervice aunng 
a journey of sreat peril. His wife was mounted 
upon a cameL One child reposed in her arms ; 
the elder one rode behind her, oUnging to the 
huge saddle to whose bows buns the \w^ cooking 
and drinking vessels that were the invariable com- 
panions of their migratory movementa. The Bed- 
ouin divided his praises between the spirit of his 
horse, the docility and sagacity of his camel, and 
the beauty of his wife, who belonged to a tribe 
superior to bia own. 

The little family oontinued its way for some 
time without encountering any danger. They 
were fortunate in obtaining supplies of water ; 
and unlike the generality of the Bedouins (who, 
strange to say, never profit hjf experience), they 
did not content themselves with a scanty supply 
of water at each oasis, but filled their skins and 
vessels to the very mouth. It was on the after- 
noon of the sixth dav of their journey that they 
merged from a broad unvaried plain of burning 
sand, upon a hilly district — the mounds and ac- 
clivities being here and there covered with stunted 
shrubs and a few bushes of tamarick. Presently 
they descried a hillock which seemed to oSbrd an 
iuTitius; shade, and a convenient reiuge for their 
evening's repast. The children were fatigued; 
and it was accordingly determine to rest there 
for 8U hour. 

Toward the mouud they accordingly advanced. 
But suddenly the sallant steed, ot purest Oodoi> 
phin breed, reareain afinght, and neighed in a 
manner that instantly struck terror to the little 
family. Almost at the same moment the camel 
emitted a peculiar sound of distress and asony, 
and fell upon her kneea. The mother and her 
two children were thrown oflf by this unexpected 
movement and abrupt stoppage. The Bedouin 
grasped bis rifle— al.so a present from the traveler 
nbove alluded to — and at that instant a terribls 
roar thundered over the desert, raising the echoes 
of every hillock and mound within an extensive 
circuit. Only a few feet in advance of the little 
party — and in a specios of cavern beneath the 
very hillock whose shade was to have protected 
them during their meal — an enormous lion was 
preparing to spring upon his pr^y, 

A temble scream came from the lips of the 
affrighted mother; and the children clung to her 
in breathless alarm. The Bedouin did not. how- 
ever, lose his presence of mind. Scarcely nad ho 
unslun^ his rifle, when the tremendous animal 
bound^ through the air, and fell jipon the camel's 
back. In an mat ant— and before the report of 
the rifle was heard— the sand was dyed with blood 
— the teeth of the libn were buried in the poor 
animal's flesh— and a piteous wail, almost resem- 
bling that of a human being, came from the throat 
of the impotent and sufl'enng creature. But the 
rifle d4d poor forth a cloud of flame and smoke : 
and almost simultaneously the desert echoed a 
second time to a roar like that of thunder. The 
huge lion fell from the neck of the camel, and 
rolled over on the sand. 

To spring^ frota his horse was with the Arab the 
work of a moment; his quick eye had perceived 
that the formidable monster was wounded in a 
vital part; and drawing his long poniard, he 
Hpraog on the prostrate monarch of those wilds. 
The dTow was well aimed; had it missed, it might 
have gone hard with the Bedouin, for the lion 
was yet possessed of strength enough to inQiot 
serious harm. But the poniard was struck decni 
between the ribs which covered a vital part ; anal 
with a horrible growl, the monster rolled over and 
expired. The reader must depiot to himself the 
ioy of the afl'righted family at this deliverance: 
j>ut their salislaction was marred by the loss or 
their deer camel, for the poor beas\ in spito of 
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A SCENE IN JEDDO. 



all tlM •ttoBtfon kTfished opon i^ bled to d«atb— 
licking it« master's bands as life ebbed slowly 
away f It isonlv oeoessarj to add that the woman 
and lier two children were now transferred to the 
horse, whom the Bedouin led over the desert for 
the remainder of the journey, the end ot which 
was reached in safety at length. 



A Scene in Jeddo en tbe Bve of 
the Jiqpeiieee Wew Tear* 

A tOBT of intoxicating atmosphere seemed to 
enrelop aU the bay portion of the city. The 
beayens and the sea reflected a ruddy glai*e. The 
tea-houses were lit up like immense transparen- 
cies. The very streets seemed long avenues of 
verdant foliase, garlands, and many-colored lan- 
terns. Crowds eveiy where — everywhere sounds 
of gladness; masks, actors, son^, music, and 
that penetrating odor of aromatic woods with 
whioh all Japanese objects seem impregnated. 

A narrow square, openins on the Tokaido, was 
the scene of a night-marketT Most of the dealers 
were ranged agumst the walls of the houses, some 
in booths of boards and transparent paper, others 
•quatted on mats, lighting up their goods by can- 
diet on long sticks. These fitful lights gave a pic- 



tareaqne glow to the wbola BC«De. KotwHhalnd- 
ing the lateness of the boar, tbera were crowds 
of women and children aroand the eonfaelioiieiy 
and toy'Stands. Here and tbera a cood woaaa 
went attended by a servant beaiing a iaoi«ra. In 
all the booths of any pratcoaioB was a itwad 
table supporting a pyramid of rio8-eake8» tmr- 
monnted by a large lobster, Umving aw&d 
branohes of evergreens. At the end of tlM 
square was a larve portico, adorned with a 
double row of rouna lanterns, with an image sf a 
Kami in niches on either side of tbe door. At 
each wing of tbe edifice were two tall pines bvag 
with lanterns. This door led isto a vast ^omt, 
surrounded by tea and saki shops; but pobbe 
cnriosity centred on a noisy gathenng that pressed 
aroond tbe foot of a mysterious oonstmction with 
a gigantic torch of straw at the top. The pillars 
of this structure were surronndea by bamboos 
running to a point like masts; from their tops 
garlands ran to the central torch, and bdow, all 
was covered with insoriptioBS, arms and decora- 
tions. 

I asked the meaning of it, and of ths crios, and 
was told that it was the lice-anetion. Iliey are 
closing the auction-sale of-4M)me ITg^ilnin's licf 
crop — sometimes one's, soOlfimw sootho^s, 
sometimes the Tycoon's. 




A namn or xbddo <m mv kvb of trb japahbsb hsw tvar. 
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BKiBiBiJB man. 



Iratb Ma.~" / am going to whip you. sir r 

Sersibi^b Jtumy.—**WiU you AMOttm I undress r 

IRATB Ma.— "Fes/" 

8BM8IBLI Jimmy.—'* TTeS, you n§ednH waii ; I can sleep voUh my Ihing9 on /" 



Whbk 1b a butterfly like a kira ?- 
allgtatfl on tuUps (two llpe). 



-When It 



Whbk the wife Is detected Pbowlng anosual 
affection for her husband, it may fttlrly be ex- 
pected that she win appear before long in a 
new bonnet. 

A BUMP-FEELBs at KaniAB City felt of a 
gambler's head, under the impression that old 
foro was a deacon, and he said to him : 

^^He is a man of extensive modesty, large 
conscientioasnees, very sensltlye, full of sym- 
pathy, and ready to die for the right.'' 

Thb Danbory rConn.) ITews is responsible for 
the following : " A rural gentleman, standing 
oyer a register In one of our stores, attracted 
general attention to himself by observing to 
his wife : 

^ ''Mariar, I guess Pm »-goin' to have a 
fever ; I feel soch hot streaks a-rannin' op my 
legs.'* 



A Chihaman was summoned as a witness the 
other day, and, to ascertain his views on the 
nature of an oath, the Judge asked him what 
would be his punishment if he should swear 
to lies. *'I shall never return to China, but 
always remain in New York,*» was the reply, 
and he was at once sworn. 

Lady (in a drawUng, affectionate style) : " My 
dear, correctly speaking, what Is a dentist T' 

Gentleman (short, sharp and rather cross) : < 
" Dentist is derived from (fen/, French for tooth. 
Dentist is a man who pulls them out" 

Lady (alter knitting once round) : "My4ear, 
you said that Professor Musty was a great 
linguist. Is not linguist derived Arom tbe Latin 
Ungua, a tongue f 

(Jentleman (tartly) : "Yes." 

Lady : " Well, then, a linguist Is a man who^ 
pulls tongues out f 

Glentleman (very decidedly) : ^^No, madamOiG 
but I wish to heaven he did t" 

Exit lady, in a huff. 



d 
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ENIGMAS, CHARADES, ETC. 



XSnigmas, Charades, Site. 

L— DOVBU ACBOBTIO. 

A V0TBLI8T in Britain born, 
WhoM writiofi^ literature adorn. 

Initials name. 
A work of merit bj him penn'd, 
Drawn with deep pathos to the end. 

Finals proclaim. 

1. An instrument much played of old. 

2. A metal this, resembling gold. 

8. Circle or orb, 'twill surelj proTe. 
4^ A bird— symbol of peace and love. 
5. Old Priam's son, bj serpents slain. 
%. An Eoffli^b county, 'tis quite plain. 
T. Here British ralof won tne dar. 

8. Name this wild animal, I pi ay.* 

9. Part of a theatre, in truth. 
10. An Indian potentate, forsooth. 

2.— Sqvau WoBfiS. 

One of the deadly sins, trips, heathen gods, a 
girl's name, an attempt. 

8. 

A precious stone, a position, a great dirision of 
the earth, a metal 

A bird, to pierce, metal, dispatched. 

6.— Six BiiAKasPBABnAjr CHAsionas. 

" He hai broken the covers of my.8hake»peare 
— the rogue 1" said uncle, on Thursday eyening, 
casting his eyes on ** baby," who, eyidently ap- 

greciaung the aimplioity of the gn»t master, was 
usily engaged in puttins all useless adornments 
— such as green and gold cOTers— from interfer- 
inc with the interior attractions of the work. 
When uncle stood up, he began a flank moTement 
on ** pet;" but the latter was not to be surprised, 
for he retreated to the kitchen, and flopped the 
Toluma, behind Paul, in a tureen of soup. 

f. 

Scene first : a cleanly-swept, inriting room ; 

Around the windows honeysuckle creeps ; 
The air is laden with a sweet perfume. 

Where, in a little cot, a baby sleeps. 
And smiles across its infant features flit, 

A perfect type of innocence it seemi*, 
A moment, ana with pain its eyebrows knit. 
Half-frowning as it dreams. 

Scene second is a sohooL 'Mid hum and noise 

Our hero now has his career begun ; 
He stands up in the class like other boys, 
Eager for praise, Tet just as fond of fun. 
He studies hard each exercise and rule, 

Struffgling by starts, but of excelling fond. 
His litOe world contained within the achool, 

Caring for naught beyond. 
Scene third : a Tillage church. The happy pair 

Before the altar stand to be made one; 
The sweet bell-music floata upon the air. 
And through the colored windows gleams the 
sun. 
The world is now before him ; gorgeoas dreams 

Of future greatness in his miod aris»; 
Wealth colors all his plans; be builds up 
schemes 

To win the golden prise. 

Soene fourth: a city parlor, neat and clean. 

Dark shadows herald the approach of night. 
But not a shadow in that room is seen ; 

The blazing Are upon the hearth burns bright ; 
The bnsband enters at the close of day. 

And at the threshold by bis wife is met. 
How time runs on t Their hair is getting gray— 
Their hearts are loTing yet. I 



Scene fifth : a room. The blinds exclude the sun. 

A sorrowing train is gaibered round his bed. 
Where now he lies : his race is almost run. 

For soon he will be numbered with the dead. 
His wife and children take their last farewell 

Ere the Omnipotent his spirit calls : 
In half an hour Is heard the passing-bell. 

And thus the curtain falls. ( 

T.— OUOTATION AcBosnc. 

The authors of* these lines you^U please to find. 

This done, two letiH« choose from every name. 
Read downward, 'an#, if lal^cted to mjr mind. 

They will name two barfll^of weU-known fame. 

1. "In peaoe, there's nothing so beeomea a man 
As modest stillness ^od humility." 

2. <' The busy tribes 

Of bees, so emulous, are duly fed 

With heaven's peculiar manna." 
8. ** Deep is the air and dark, sabstantial, bla^ 

An ebon mass ; metbinks thoa piereest ii 

As with a wedge." 
4. ** Though poor the peasant's hvt» his feaato 
though small, 

He sees hU little lot the lot of aU." 
C. " The Spring is here— the delicate-footed May. 

With its sught fingers fall of leaves and 
flowers/' 

6. '* The aalt sea was Arozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-wead. 
On the billows fall and rise." 

7. '*He snufls tlie battle from afar, 
And bums to plunge amid the raging war; 
And mocks at death." 

8.— LOOOOBIPH. 

Whole, is being punished ; beheaded, place of 
sale; again, professions; transposed, vermin: 
again, sailors ; again, a planet ; curtailed and 
transposed, incubated ; beheaded, a preposition ; 
again, a liouid. Restored, beheaded, and trans- 
posed, ooal-wagons; beheaded, animala; trans- 
posed, a planet; again, portions of tlie body; 
second letter elided and transposed, a boy's name ; 
beheaded, two-thirds of a mother; reversed, a 
parent ; curtailed, a liquid. Restored, beheaded, 
and fourth letter elided, entansles: curtailed, a 
bov's nickname ; reversed and doubled, a Hindoo 
musical instrument. 

8.— Mttholooical LooooaiPBi. 

1. Whole, i am the god of fire; beheaded and 
transposed, I am a Roman poet* 

8. Whole, I am a lake in Hades; beheaded and 
with a oonsotfant elided, I am the goddess of 
Beauiv. 

8. Whole, I am the companion eoddess to Vul- 
can ; beheaded and transposed, I am a conefa ; 
curtailed, I am an ocean. 

4. Whole, I am a celebrated enchantress; be- 
headed and transposed, I am a kind of grain; be- 
headed once more, 1 am frozen water. 

6. Whole, I am a horrible aerpent slain by 
Hercules; beheaded and transposed, I am a 
wagon ; Mheaded again, I am a beam of Ught 

10.~Ahaqbams— Kamu or Islakds, Covxtries, 

AND RlTXBS. 

Gin abase met A dug up aloe. Oh! can ma 
rest ? Wed old Nan I fun. A negro aaid. I don't 
rage. Oh! I let no cabs. A Irua gold reaC. 
Horror I Edith fervent. 

11.— Squau Wobds. 
An ocean product; a musical performanaa; 
rule; to debate; narrow ways. 
12. 

A boy's name; to turn aside; harmonie 
sure; a mistake; a part of a ship. 
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18. 

To Mt oat: to cut; to disooM; a road; a 
fMBOua Nffw York politiciaD. 

14.— DlOAIlTATIOH. 

Cut off mj bead, and I will sare ImproTe : 
Cut ofl inr tail, to prayer I will respond; 
Of bead and uil bereft, see tbousands more. 

15.— QaOTATION PUZSLI. 

"Deatb rides on ererr passing breeie, 

He larks in ererjr flower.'* 
The initials of tbe birtbplaces of the antbors of 
the following qootations gire the birthplace of 
the aothor of the aboye. 

1. "Ob, think what anxious moments pass be- 
tween 
Tbe birth of plots and their last fatal periods. 
Ob. 'tis a dreadfni interval of time. 
Fill'd up with horror all, and big with 
death.*' 

8. "When fixed to one, love safe at anchor rides. 
But dares the fnrj of the wind and ti<|es.** 

8. "A song for the death of the bra?e, 
A song of pride I 
The TOQth went down to a hero's jKraTe» 
With the sword, his brtde.*^ 

4. ** No snn— no noon ! 

No mom^no noon- 
No dawn — no dusk— no proper tlose of day.*' 

5. "Great or good, or kind or ftfr, 

I will ne'er th« more despair. 
If she lore me, this beUere— 
1 wiU die, en she sliall g^eve." 

6. ** Weariness 

Can 'snoro upon the flint, when restive sloUi 
Finds the down pillow bard." 

M.—DoYSi.n AoBOtno. 

Qemii of nature, sweet remiador, 

01 a future y^ to come. 
And *we add the oalm rejorador. 

Thai it is our future home. 
Swcot perfumers of our garden. 

Best of flowers, white and pure, 
Sweetftr far than scents of Baden 

Is your fragrance, I am sure. 

Two fruits which here in plenty grow. 
Their names you cannot fail to know — 

rnVsure you're eaten them both; 
In yonaor meadow you may see 
The form of fourth lay quietly. 

To do this nothing loth. 

A ook>r known to you, no doubt : 
'Tis blue— have you not found it out? 

Tbe housemaidfs treasure-troTO. 
Arrange these words you must aright, 
And they will qiiiokiy bring to light 

What Fto described abore. 

17.— CovvlinBUKS. 
Ye famous riddlers of the day, 
To eolye this simple " con." essay ; 
The task is ea«y, you will own. 
When the answer you hare shown. 
No more I will your patience try, 
But simply ask tbe reason why 
That sixty minutes, when complete^ 
Are like a lily, faur and sweet? 

18. 

Now who will be tbe flrst to ken 
Wbr miners are the meanest mel^ 
Aud why material t!>^ produoo 
Li, in a sense, of lilUe use? 



Akbwibs to Charades, Enigmas, Etc., in 

Mat Numbbb. 

1. The letter A. 2. Sappho, Hesiod, Pindar» 
tbus-SHalloP, AEroU(te), PSeudoN(ym), Pfl. 
charD, UOmoptorA, ODometer. 8. Homer, Ulire, 
miles, event, reset. 4. Slumber, lumber, umber. 
5. Araunt, raunt, aunt. 6. Nap-kin. 7, Salt- 
cellar. 8. He-BTe-n (hearen). 9* Hom4ock.- 10. 



Buler. 



U.— 



8 
p I M 

W O H L D 
8 V B J O I N 

oommOdobb 

INQUlSlTIOB* 

oompbbHbnsion 

indianmUtinbbbs 

BIRJOSUUAREVNOLDB 

laplandRbindbbb 

■ TDBOOEPHALaS 

oontbYamobb 

soouNdbbl 

O T B B B 

B B L L B 

O D B 

s 

1*2. Bound, mounds pound, bound, bound, found. 
18. Tbb Wa»-Hobbb.— Drydeu. 

The fierr courser, when he bears fh>n far 
Tbe sprightly trumpets and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling Irith delist. 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised 

fight J 
On bis nght shoulder bis thick mane reclined. 
Ruffles at spoed, and danoes in tha wind. 
Eager he stands— then, starting with a bound. 
He turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground ; 
Fire from bis eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow, 
He bears bis rider headlong on the foe. 
a i o u 

Be, 

pq r s t 

14. Byron, Scott, If core, thus— BoSoM, YaChtO, 
RiO-janeirO. OsTleR. NaTurE. 15. Mix'd. 16. 
Ophelia — - Othello, Piaarro, Hamlet, Endymion, 
Ladies' -club. lago, Asmodeus. 17. Herat^ Sedan, 
Chatham, Riga, Yenio^ Elr. 18. Glove, leper, 
opera, rc^rbs, ereae. 19. Baron, adobe, robes, 
nestfi. 1^0. lUphani. thos — Rosalba, Appiani, 
Peas(^llmo. Uanatin, Anfrer, Etty, Ludens. 21. 
Lygf^a, yf^ima, guidti, euuon, eeent. 22. Erato, 
nrei, uvunt, tcnae, otter. 2X Armn, range, Incas, 
oga.sv (Eoata), o*,^ei», ^i.—Q) WilWam the First, 
Emperor of (k>rniiiDj. (2) Tne Right Honorable 
Benjamin Dljinusli. {^) Ban>n Liebig, the German 
chemJat. (4) The RovnniDd Hcnrv Ward Beeeher. 
(6) Ilenry^ Wads worth Longfellow, the poet. 
(6) The "RftTcrend Ch^lc^ Haddoa Spnrgeon. 
26. Dtjneb Adigis, thus— Delpbinus. Eridanus, 
Norrn^L, Equal on a pic tori as, Bootes, Andromeda, 
Draco, Indus, Gemini, Equulus. 26. £x-as-per- 
at-e (exasperate). 

«T. 
Before I go my lore I throw behind to drown my 

sorrow. 
When after you bare proved untrue, no joy can 

memory borrow ; 
Too forward miss, I fain would kiss away thy tears 

andpoutings, 
Too far aoore my faithful lore are placed thy 

fears and doubtings. 

28. Giuseppe Yerdi; Giaraono I^Arco, thus— 
GonzsgO, loniC. UsureR, SierrA, EdwarD, PO, 
PenguiN, EpailoN, Yam A, EY(e), RavennA, 
Danal, (p)IG. 29. Mind, wind, mend, mild, mine. 
80. Wheat, heat, eat, at (bay and tea). 81. THbo- 
rose« thus— TubeR, UredO, BlackS, EzquisitS. 
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A Frknchmak*8 definition of the word bro- 
ker : '* Ab 1 I mak^ yon dlscorerot. Dat la 
de ralaonTot fore de peoples oall the agent 
brokair — ^because yon the peraonne bave bfzal- 
neaa yld blm he beoome broke." 



A TOUNo lady In Western New York baa de- 
clined an oflbr of marriage tnm a wealtkj 
lover whoae name is Hnrnj. It to impossible 
not to admire the spunk of that woman who 
refuses to be eaUed a hussy for any sma. 




A TELEOnAPmO FBAT. 



' riaite. an* if tt to carry mew^fjes yez xoani me boy ? may Vie (HtyQjIy moay toid tnsif J ever 
Icthmbe sint across thin wires, Bejaberi an Ue a rope-da' etr you wantJ'* 



Vermont— where, as Is well known, no liquor 
is sold— ha9 1C,000 dmnkords, 4,000 habitual 
'^ hard drinkers,*" and 20,030 young men Just 
beginning to drink. 



A PHANTOM mule, ridden by a spectral miner, 
who carries a half dozen pickaxes swung about 
him, has greatly terrlfled ibe workmen of Hul- 
(Iraiigh Hill Tunnel, in Taylor County, Ky. 
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Dnnm bkll(b). 

A LiTiiuET CWnaman thus deaoribea attor- 
aeys: "Tmalnoag and perverse ▼»8»«>^»^i 
who are fond of making a attr, and who, either 
by fraudulent or crafty sobemea, excite disor- 
der, or by dtoorderiy and me?al proceedings 
Inttmldate and Impose ^P?S^. *^® P^J?: 
They are not encouraged in China, but some, 
assuming that character, act In that capacity 
contrary to the Imperial mandate. 

A DiTBorr man, being JUted by a widow 
upon whose house he liad ex- 
pended four hundred dollars, took 
off the doors, carried away the 
windows, and consoled his wound- 
ed fteelings by leaving the bull^ 
tag In much the same state as It 
was before he began to make re- 
pairs upon It. 

A DiTRorr woman, with the 
rheumatism, consulted a clalnroy- 
ant, who went Into a trance and 
wrote the following startling de- 
wrlptlon of the case: '*! find 
your case is one that baffles scUL 
The discs Is complychted ; the 
spine Is mufcch disesed; have 
hurt It by a fiill. The livver is 
ulcerated, eanse you to raise a 
tlilck mewouss. Tour hed sym- 
pethlses. Tou hay spels of feel- 
ing dizzy, and the scrofula In the 
blood, which has destroyed the t1- 
tullty, causes some tendency to 
dropsy. The throat Is affected 
by Katarr in the bed. Tou can, 
with proper treatment, be helped. 
I heap (his Is not too late to Ben- 
afltt you ; If you want treatment, 
1 will attend to you at wonce.** 



A BVSiNHMi man of onr ac- 
quaintance is so sorupulously 
exaet in all his dohnga, that 
whenever he pays a visit he 
always will insist on taking a 
receipt. 

ToBACOO Dancb. — Tobacco 
dances are the last tbin^ In 
Virginia, says a Southern paper. 
We remember attending a to- 
bacco dancd twenty years ago. 
when our father caught us smok- 
ing a cheap cigar m the back 
(rardens. Ft. Vitus neyer began 
c^ step so lively as we did. 

A Tbrra Hauts paper says a 
city minister opened his tront 
door suddenly and surprised a 
goilty-looklng man, who was 
Just in the act of depositing a 
neatly -covered basket on the 
doorstep. The meeting was not 
rapturous. 

^' Ah !** said the minister, rush- 
ing out and grasping the man 
by the ooUar, while he applied 
a heavy-soled boot under the 
coat-tail of his visitor, '^what 
do you mean, you villain, by leaving a baby on 
my door-step r Ah t 1 hare you, scoundrel ! 
Ill show you how to abandon an Infant to the 
cold mercies of the world !** 
And these remarks were punctuated by kicks. 
" I haint left any baby at your door," said 
the man, taking the basket and lifting the 
©over : ** I brought a right fht turkey for you ; 
but ril be iMkOged If you shall have it now. If 
you were starving V and he walked away 
with it. 
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Grate subjects— Tombstones. 

Bboouk Anas come from IrelanO. 

Bklli m€ttle— a young lady's temper. 

Nkter confide a secret to your relatives: 
blood win telU 

Thb phcenlz was raised In a hot-bed, and 
tbat'8 what made him soar. 

It is reported of a Joker that be has worn out 
one of Ills sleeves laugbin^ In it too often. 



Thbrs is a. poor fellow at B wbe says 

^Mfs working betweeiT meals that's klUinjr 
him." * 

Edwin declares he wont believe that Ange- 
lina knows what a kiss means till he has It 
from her own mouth. 

When a naughty Uttle boy breaks a window, 
he should be punished on the prtneiple that 
pains and penalties go together. 

Thb Netos says a guileless Danbnry man saw 
a baautimi chromo advertised " for fifty cents," 
and sent on the money and received the Jack 
of clubs. 

JlNESTiLLB women are grumbling terribly 
because the managers^of kgnoultiiral fairs down 
there don't give at least a year's notice when 
they offer prizes for the finest bubles. 

A LADY correspondent of the ffoma Joumai 
says : " I doubt very much, whether any fash Ion- 
able female can be persuaded or driven Into 
heaven without her cniguon, panlers and other 
paraphernalia." 

Josh BtLLiNas says : " I wlU state, for the 
Information of those who haveo^ bad a chance 
tew lay In sekrlt wisdom az freely as I have, 
that one single horaet, who feels well, can 
break up a whole camp-meeting." 

A Joke in Extremes.— A tailor, who was 
condemned to be hanged for murder, said, as 
they were fastening the rope about his neck : 

•* Well. I have often hea d that life is a Jest, 
but this is carrying the Joke a Ultle too far l" 

•* It appears to me," said a small, apple-f^ced 
man, ^^ that they make a great deal of fuss 
about this fellow Shakespeare I I'd just like t) 
know what it is all about. Why, If it wasn't 
for his writings, he never would have been 
heard of." 

If. PBtTDHOMME, lu tfte decliue of life, was 
talkhag with nls nephew, to whom he relate d 
stories of bis youth. 

«* But, uncle," suddenly exclaimed the young 
man. *^what struck you most during your 
life?" 

*' My dear boy. It was your aunt I" 

How TO Catch Owls.— A Jersey paper says : 
" When you discover one on a tree, and fiud 
that it Is looking at you, all that you have to 
do is to turn round the tree several times, 
when the owFs attention will be so firmly fixed 
that, forgetting the necessity of turning its 
body with its head. It wili iollow your motions 
until it rings Ita head olt* 



A watch word — Tick. 
Capital affiiir»— Nattonal 

Why is a blush like a little girl >^ Because It 
becomes a woman. ^ ^ 

A MAN chat 6.011% know anything win tell it 
the first time he gets a dianoe. 

An Indiana bigamist let the cat out by boy- 
ing suppUof for both fiunlllea of Ike same J 
grocer. 

The ctrongest klM of a hIat-l-A yooBf Ia4y ^ 
asking a gentleman ito see if one of her ring* , 
would go on his littliB finger. 

Ak DHnols pig broke open a md of niiro- ' 
glycerine and swallowed a pound of the ^ ng ; | 
and now no one darea to kick that porker. 

All Iowa woman lately went sway w«Qs t 
handsomer man, and her husband overtook b^, 
and then let the other fi^Uow keep her for ten 

dollars. 

A MsnoBANT Of Topeka recently loet $150 In 
cash. As bis wife and one of his clerks have 
not been seen since, he is I4>prehen8ive that 
they were murdered for his money. 

A rettred actress has been teaching elocu- 
tion to the children in Carson City, and the 
old people declare that all the young folks say 
<* beeyoutiful skeeye" and **the noble Joke." 

Josh Billings says: " Yu kant find content- 
ment laid down on the map ; It Iz an imaginary 
place not settled yet; and those reach it soon- 
est who throw away their compass and sm It 
bllnd.*» 

" I HAD a gun once— so ezcenent a gnn— 
why, the moment a thief oame Into the £oue{» 
it went off, though never capped." ' 

^* Amazing I How did It come io f> 

" The thief carried it oiR" 

A SOCIETY writer declares that If you we 
about to accompany a young lady to a party, 
it is trifling with her feeUngs, and abnaing 
feminine confidence, to inqnlre anxiously wbat 
color she Intends to wear, and then to neglect 
sending her a bouquets 

Not to be Huno.— In Arkansas, a man waa 
sentenced to be hanged, but all the carpenters 
In the neighborhood refused to build the scaf- 
fold. As the condemned man himself was a 
Oiirpenter by trade, the sheriff tried to ioduco 
him to put up the gallows ; but he steadfasUj 
declared he'd be hanged If he did I 

In a Ban Franciseo oonrt, the other day, a 
Uttle dialojirue ran ihas : . 

Counsel to witness: «*Tou say yoo. were at 
his house every night t** 

** res, sir." 

** Were you his partner r» 

"Ko, sir." 

*' Any relative of his r 

"No." 

"What were yoo doing at his henso evorv 
night?" 

'* I was spai^ng hta wife's aister," 
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What are the best letters of rcoommenda- 

ttOQ? $.0. 

When Is literary work Uke smoke? Wben 
It oomes In Tolamea. 

SoMB men get their barrel of beer od tick 
and leave it to settle for Itself. 

Stranob to say, do matter how wen paid a 
dentist is, he always looks down In the moutb. 

Why Is a grain of sand In the eye like a 
lohoolmaster'a cane ? — Becanse It hurts the 
puplL 

To THB lover there are bnt two places In all 
the world-— one whore his sweetheart la, and 
the otber where she isnX 

How DO angry women prove , themselves 
strong-nerved? They exhibit their ^^ presents 
of mind " by " giving yon a bit of it." 

If a young lady wishes a young gentlem n 
to kiss her, what papers would she mention ? 
No SpeoUttoTf no Observerj but as many Tfmes as 
yon please. 

What celebrated battle wa«i fought In a dtrty 
slum ? The battle of A-gln-oonrt. 

[We hope the OonsUible of France was there ; 
at any rate, he ought to have been.] 

A Yankee, boasting of having killed a young 
panther, whose tall was ^Uhree feet long,**^ 
Brown obsorved that the animal died season- 
ably, as the tail was long enough not ** to be 
continued." 

k French gentleman, who had heard rum 
called «p{rU9. went into a hotel a few evenings 
since, and called for a glass of punch, request- 
ing at the same time that \\ should be made 
with ^' qho9i^ from the Yeet Indies.'* 

A SCHOOLGIRL, duHng her examination, re- 
peatedly miscalled patriarchs patrldges. Where- 
upon one of the auditors remarked : 
"She Is making ^me ot patriarchs." 
This, Sydney Smith said, was the most per- 
fect pun he knew. 

' One of Charles Lamb's flrlencte, visiting him 
with his wife and children, happened, in the 
course of conversation, to repeat the old say- 
ing, ^ One fool makes many." 

**Ah, Indeed," said Lamb, merrily pointing 
to the children ; " you have a fine family." 

A jurtman, kept several days at his own 
expense, sent a friend to the judge to com- 
plain that he had been paid nothing for his 
attendance. 

" Oh, tell him," sa!d the witty Judge, "that 
|f ever he should ha7e to go before a Jury him- 
•elX^ he will get one fur nothing. ' 

A pouTiCAL orator, speaking of a certain 
gentleman whom he admired, said he was 
always on the field of battle where the bullets 
were thickest. 

*«\rhe?e was thatf asked one of the 
andltord. 

"In the ammunition wagoT>," roflpondcd 

other "^ 



A Hint. — ^A widower, who wishes to marry 
again must buy h!s departed wife a beautlftil 
monument. This succeeds Invariably. 

Gold lockets for ladles are now made deeper, 
the reason being, it is said, to enable them to 
h<dd a whole series of portraits of adoring 
swains. 

CuRRAK, in bis last iUness, when told by his 
physician that he seemed to cough with more 
dlflflQuIty, replied : 

'^That is odd enough, (br I have been prac- 
ticing all night." 

■« 

Two colored men in Cleveland, who recov* 
ered $15,000 damages for being ejected Arom 
the dress circle of the Academy of Music, have 
both opened peanut stands on the street near 
by, and are comparatively happy. 

^* Has that cookery-book any pictures ?" said 
Miss Caroline Smith to a bookseller. 

•* No, miss, none," was the answer. 

" Well," exclaimed the young lady, " what Is 
the use of telling us how to make a good dinner 
if they give us no pZote^ V* 

A WiLLiAMBTOWN, Vt., man wants a wife. 
She must be short, thick-set, with curly hair 
and keen black eyes. Her age I am not so 
particular about, say anywhere fVom thirty-five 
to forty. He won*t find his wife. There Isnt 
a single woman In Vermont thlrty-flve years 
old. 

Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book one 
day to a Mend, cautioned him to be punctual 
in returning It. 

"This Is really necessary," said tte great 
novelist. In apology ; " for though many of my 
Mends are bad arithmeticians, I observe almost 
all of them are good bookkeepers." 

Prince Metternich once got off a hcm^mcA 
about the price and sizes of his wife's bonnets. 
The princess handed him her qaarcerly bonnet 
account, amounting to 2,250 francs. Tbo 
prince, with his usual courtesy, immediately 
handed her a check for It, and laughingly re- 
marked : 

*^ My dear, I have noticed that In proportion 
as your bonnets diminish in size the price of 
them increases. One of these mornings we 
shall have the milliner bringing nothing but 
the bill." 

What kind of bread do star actors live on ? 
Their great roles. 

What do vagrants like ? Common loaf. 

What do country editors lire upon ? PufiD^ 

What do commercial travelers live upon ? 
Stirabout 

What do lawyers live upon ? Sue-It pudding. 

What do gamblers live upon ? Stakes. 

What is the most satisfhctory meal for a con- 
tractor ? Indian— Isn*t It ? 

What sustains the Georgians ? Cracker?. 

What kind of drinks do children like ? Tease. 

What kind do artillerists like ? Shells. 

What kind do sextons like ? Bier. 

What khid do milkmen like ? Water. 

What kind do doctors like ? Old all. 

What kind do cotton planters like ? Gfn. 
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** America is a land where even &ie moU humble can cUmb to lojjmosl I 

90 to c\fSrcta Just 1 
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<'Arb yo!i not afraid that whisky wlU get 
Into yonr head?" asked a stranger of a tall 
man he saw drinking at the bar. 

'' No." said the man, <« this liquid Is too weak 
to ohmb." 

Babel Bzplainhd. — ^Tbe nse of language has 
long been a dispute. Some have considered it 
bestowed to convey ideas. Talleyrand opined 
it was to conceal our thoughts. A yonng 
Journalist of the Period has settled this question, 
for he says, **' it was given to man Instead of 
Ideas," and has offered himself and writings as 
a condusire proof. 

j *♦ Jack was called up by the school- 
master to account for his possession of eome 
apples," says a biographer of an eminent lawyer, 
deceased. 

** The apples," said our hero, " were Tom*s, 
and I don't know how he got them ; and now 
they're mine, and he doesn't know how I got 
them." 
The biographer, in raptures, says : 
«< This evinoed thA iUture great lawyer." 
What did r It is asked. Taking the apples ? 
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/Son 

/Some go there the time to ^end, 

' ^me go thore to meet a friend 
Some go there to learn the parson's nan 
Some go there to wound his fo-* ^, ^ 
iSome go there for speculatidB^' 

I teome go there for observation, 

VSome go there to doze and nod, 
at few go there to worship God 1 

A i^DT, residing in Lansiflgburgh, hailed a 
passing car with her little son, the other 
morning, to see him safely on the horse ear for 
a trip to Troy. He stepped on board and 
scrambled for the front of the car. As he was 
gohig, his mother said : 

^* Why, arent you going to kiss your mother 
before you go V* 

The little follow was so delighted at the 
prospeot of a ride, and in such a horry, that 
be hastily rejoined, looking back exeltedly : 

^' Mr. Oonduotor, won't you kiss mother for 
me V 

And, of oourse, the pasBengen Couldn't kee^ 
from smiling. 



^ 
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THI PBOFBSSOB OUTWITTBO.— " ' OR, KATK— OH, 1II8S LILLB8T0NI, TOU MOST DBCEITTUL QIBL !* 
CBISD OUT THB PBOFBSSOB, IN AMAZBHUrT." 



The Pr ofc— or Outwitted. 

"Sabah, Jarline.! I muat hare a cast of that 
prettj head of thine/' said Professor Lindsaj, 
as be lifted a mass of rich chestnut ringlets 
from the finelj-moldod temples of his intended. 
Sarah shook the curls free from the fingers of 
the admiring professor, and replied: '* Those 
curls, sir, are not going to be desecrated, I can 
fell you, with any of jour horrid plaster-of- 
paris." 

<* HaTo them all abayed off, child." 

"Bare mj beautiful hair cut off— and all for 
the sake of a hideous cast ! Edward Lindsay, I am ' 



astonished at jon !" was the petted beauty's in- 
dignant ezclamatioD. 

** Now, Sarah, I would hare every hair of my 
head cut off, or shared as bare as my hand, to 
please you." 

'* As if making a fright of yourself could poaii- 
bly please me! you will be bald enou^sh soon, 
depend upon it, my dear, without anticipating 
the evil day." 

The poor philosopher put his hand to his head, 
where deep study, not age, was already beginning 
to streak with gray his Mble locks. 

Sarah's dark eyes followed the movement, ard 
the somewhat ruefiil expression of her loveKa 
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fftce. " I yeri'T belieye that late hours, and dab- 
bling in that pfa«t«r. are turning jonr hair white/' 
■he said, with a little sagacious nod. The profes- 
sor smiled grimlj; he saw through the ruM of 
bis lady-love; but he was bent on carrjing his 
point. When once he had made up his mind to 
anything, he sutlered no obstacle— «Ten a pretty 
woman's whims — ^to conquer him. He returned 
to the charge. 
*' Sarah, love, about that cast f* 
**Not a hair of my head shaU be out off." 
**Well, 1 yield the point about cutting the 
curls off; though the head ought to be shayed. 
It is a positire shame that such a fine develop- 
ment of th^ moral organs should not be done 
justice to. The cast would be superb. 8uch a 
confirmation of the truth of science !*' 

A dimple hovered about the velvet cheek of the 
pretty coquette. The hopes of the simple-hearted 

ErofMsor Degan to revive ; he took her small white 
and in one of his own large, 80or«ewhat brown 
paws; while, in a tone that he intended should 
be irresistible, he said : " Now, Sarah, be a good, 
sensible girl, and say you will consent to please 
me in this small maU€r, just to benefit the scien- 
tific world." 

** A small matter— upon my word, to be buried 
alive in plaiter— perhaps suffocated— «nd have my 
hair covered with whitewash! Was ever any 
ereatare more unreasonable. And then to make so 
light of such a sacrifice, and to call it a small 
matter, too I Oh, thon vile professor of all the 
ologiesl" 

*vNow, Sarah, darling, don't be so provo!dng. 
Tou knew what I mean— I should consider your 
compliance as a great mark of your affection 
for me ; it Jwoula pr6ve what I have always 
thought, that you were a- girl of superior good 
sense." 

"I wUh ti) »how you that I am so, by being 
proof sgrnnii Bultery**' 

Th€ baf^«^d prpfessor ^igfaod. almott groaned ; 
but returned doggedly to the cburge. 

■' It would ii4vr.iict Ih^ icieiic<« of phrenolosy ; 
the scientific frodd vrould be uuder an obligation 
to vou^ Di;r duar/* 

'*' I am Vprj sure that the scleritlfio world, as 
you dt^igniite it^all the mu^ty old bachelors of 
four ftfiquftiiitanqo— would noi owe a straw for 
t Jty cutis of mv pcKjr itiAignifiaBnt little head." 

*''N(jt for liRr, mv d^ar (firl ; that might be 
jri^ing tbtioi tifio'iDucb of u goud thing (the pro- 
fessor thc»ii|;ht that this waa rather witty); but 
ODtr— juat on^e.'* 

The wlckod girl knew ber powtjr, and reioi«jld 
m tea^ng hct lotifr. ^ho shc>i>k her heaa, and 
walking to the pier^glana, begvo to rearrange her 
disurderud ri aglet 3. *' Wliy do you not ask Kate 
to let you take a cast of her head f I am sure it 
would be quite as good as mine, for you know 
•he is a great deal cleverer than I am." 

*'A pretty owl I should look, with my hlgh- 
ebeek bones and turned-up nose 1" broke in her 
sister Kate. '* Worthy to be put up beside John 
Bull, the little nigger, whose cast Edward was 
lecturing on so eloquently in itA tculUry last 
week " 

*'S^-i^nery/ My stndio. Miss K&te," interposed 
the professor. 

*<It was Kate Lillestone that named it so; I 
only called it Golgotha! Vou kn6w inere are 
some horrid skulls of Indians, and Esquimaux^ 
and idiots, ranged on a shelf above the window, 
enough to scare any one out of their wits : and 
\ would you believe it Sarah, that poor little black 
imp^ that he brought from down Sonth, has to 
sleep in that chamber of horrors among the casts 
andskuUsl" 

"The professor positively glared at the young 
lid^y and muttered sometbini^, by way of excuse, 




about an experiment on the courage of the blacks. 

"By-the-bv " he said, looking up at his lady, 
love. *'what do you think, Sarah, that I caught 
the little black wretch doinsr this morning t" 

'*Some notable piece of mischief^ Thope," 
whispered Kate to her sister. 

'* Well, yon know that he sleeps on a mattress 
in the ante-room of my ** 

** SeuUery,*' suggested Kate. 

" Pooh— nonsense, my studio. I had made a 
capital cast of the little rascal, and showed it to 
him; he was in ecstasies— delighted with his 
white resemblance ; he grinned a uiousand grins, 
besides throwing several somersaults about the 
room, rubbing his black hands with infinite glee, 
and erring out, 'No more nigger now, massa; 
John Bull white boy now, just as good as massa. 
Hurra 1' I could get no more j^od out of the 
fellow for the rest of the day; he would do no>. 
thing but stand in front of his white effigy, 
admiring how I had washed the black-a-moor 
white. 

"M, 
scene; 
priety 

more complete. So to work he went, 1 
transformed my albino into a veritable darkey, 
and then set him up between Washington snd 
Daniel Webster, by way of making the contrast 
more striking." 

<'Well," said Kate, "what did he dor— br«ak 
Washington's nose, or cut off Webster's headf 

The professor took no notice, only muttered, 
" How I dislike bein^ interrupted !" and resumed : 
"This morning 1 found odv shoes unblackened 
and my coat unbrushed. Thinking my boy had 
overslept himself, I looked into bis sleeping, 
place. Judge what was my indignation— and yet 
he looked so di«U that I could hardly ke^ from 
laughing; there, on the bare floor, just as ne had 
rolled off his bed; sat my gentleman, with the cast 
between his bare -legs, scraping away the lamp- 
black from the faoe with an oyster^shell, grinning 
with satisfaction at every patch of white plaster 
that was .restored by his ener^tlc labors. Was 
it not provoking to seo the cast that had cost me 
a pennyworth of marbles and js handful of can- 
dies destroyed? Upon my iford, I was in a 
rage." 

^* What did yon say to him ?" asked Sarah. 

<* What did I say? It was d^ds, not words, I 
assure you. I gave the youqj;^ monkey a crack 
over his woolly pate, and sent him spinning across 
the room, and the cast after him, which, as ill-luck 
would have it, missed his head, apd knocked 
down two superb Idiots — one a preient from 
Fowler, and the other from the celebrated Coombe. 

'* I would rather have lost Lafayette and Kapo- 
leon, for I could have replaced them both, oat 
those Idiots I can never hope to see again. They 
are smashed to pieces-^utterly destroyed." 

Sarah thought, but wisely refrained from say- 
ing, " Bv your own rash temper, Edward Lind- 
say«" But wickod Kate, wh9 was a sort of 
privileged person in theliouse, declared that she 
was delighted at John Bull's good taste, and 
vowed, she would buy him a lot .of swiQeties tha 
fi rst time ^ went oiit» The tird mltfehlaf-Uving ' 
girls laughed. The professor frowned, and bit 
his linst grnn^bled a little, and then, in spite of 
offefuaed dignity, began to laugb, declaring, how- 
ever, that girls wtre enough to provoke a saint 
by tneir foUy and levity. 

" The pr.ofessor has the organs of )corobative- 
ness and nnreasonableness," whispered Sarah, 
stealing an arch glance through her redundaat 
curls at her lover. 

" Why combativenesst" he asked. 

" The assault and battery juit oonfessedL** 

The professor laughed. 
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" There it no Bocb organ as nnreasonablenesa, 
misa." 

**l have heard you oall me uDreaaonable when 
yoa were in an ill-humor." 

"NoDsebsey Sarah; X never am in an ill- 
I humor/* 
V Sarah held up her handa. 

** Wen, not with yoti, though, jou must oonfeaa, 
that sometimes tou are desperately provoking. 
, Besides, yen mistake the meaning of words sadly. 
■ Girls always dp." 

** Yes, when you talk like a book, instead of 
using common words that every one can under- 
stand." 

" Did I not explain to you the names of all the 
difierent ornns of the brain, over and over aeain, 
BO Plainly tnat any one could understand with a 
grain of common sense ?f 

** To be sure you did. and ended the long lec- 
ture by eallins me * hair-Dr«ned, giddy goose-cap,' 
I or some such complimentary name, and 1 was 
dreadfully tempted to box your ears, Mr. Wiae- 
acre '" 

" Well, to prove that you have quite forgiven 
me, promise you will let me have the cast taken.'' 

"What decided in^pertinence, after all your 
bod behavior to me !" 

The professor retreated to one of the bay- 
windows, evidently a little in the sulks. 

Kate, who had hitherto enjoyed the scene^ began 
to ftar that Sarah was goinz tod far in teasing ner 
lover, and was not sorry to see the iprofesRor's 
aunt Lillestone's carriage drive up to the door. 

i hoping that the sight other and his cousin would 
divert his attention trom d.ve'.Uoff on the affront. 
" Edward/' she said,' '* here is Aunt tilleslone, 
a firm friend of yours, and a devoted disciple to 
the ffood cause (parenolosy). She has had no 
less than two costs of her head taken, and Crook 
lectured on one, and Fowler on the other, and 
they found out that she had every virtue under 
the sun, and twenty others to boot/' 

*' Yes ; and h«re is Cousin Kate— Kate of Kate 
Hall, the^ prettiest Kate in all the world/^ cried 
out the professor. 

*' Always excepting this Kate," said Kate 
Dalton. '^ 

"Not to compare with her. She is a pattern 
for all other Kates, and some oth^8 besides," re- 
torted the professorr ** Now, Sarah« I actually 
prevailed on "(hat girl to have her splendid head 
of hair cut off— shaved, I should have said— that I 
might take a cast of her "head, and it waa a capital 
one. What do you say to ihaL now I" 

'* And she exhibited herseli in a hideous wig 
for six months after the event. So would not 1." 

*' She wore artificial hair artistically arranged, 
and Y^r^ gracelul little blonds headdresses— a 
sort of silky-loOTcing lace, you know^and looked 
charmingly, t assure you.'^ 

"X think she must have been desperately in 
love with vou. Confess, oh, thou most fickle of 
professors)" * 

Toe j}oor professor colored and stammered at 
this homethrust. Perhaps be had flattered him- 
self that pretty, witty Kate XiiUestone hod been, 
influenced more by love of the artist than of the 
art when aheallpwe^ l^er bright tresses to be 
shorn Irom her fair hefid, as he fancied, to please 
' him. 

** Well, here comes this verv complaisant young 
lady," said Sarah; *'and we will have a true and 
> veracious account of all her sufi^eringa for the 
good of science/* 

*' True and vtraciout,** maliciously repeated the 
professor; ** two epithets, where one would. have 
conveyed the full meaning." 

*' Organ of language?** interrogated Sarah's 
fister. 

** Organ 'of pratt'P* growled the professor. 



"Qtad to see you. Aunt lallestone— gUd to eee 
you, Kale !" he added, gallantly, comiug forward 
from his retreat in the embrasure of the window, 
and taking the hand that waa extended toward 
him as he approached. **Aunt, you have come 
to decide the important question,*' To be, or not 
to be/" 

nrs. Lillesi«ne looked serioua and important. 
Seating herself on the nearest sofa, and arrang- 
ing the full folds of her ample brocade silk, so as 
to display the richness of tne n^aterial to the best 
possible advantaffe, she awaited the important dis- 
cussion, which sue imagined could only be on one 
subject^naming the wedding-day that was to 
maxe Sarah D^ton the wife of her nephew, Ed- 
ward Lindsay, F.R.S., F.G.S., etc., etc. 

But as no one seemed inclined to commence the 
topic, so interesting, no doub^ to the young cou- 
ple, she waived ceremony, and addressed the as- 
tonished pair with a gentle wave of the hand, 
which she considered would render her speech 
more impressive. 

" My dear young iViends, I shall only be too 
happy to throw my weight into the scale (Mrs. It. 
was not less than twelve stone, avoirdupois) ; but 

Sou know that settling this all-important naatter 
epends upon Miss Dalton' s guardians and trua- 
tees, and on those tiresome people, the lawyers, 
who will not be hurried in arawins the settle- 
ments. Sarah— Miss Dalton, I should have said— 
is perfectly right not to act precipitately. X know 
these gentleman are filways in a hurry^. ' Marry 
in haste^' you know, * and repent at leisure,' is an 
old saying, and very often a true one. When I 
was young, and engaged to ^aptain LUlestone, he 
really worried me with his importunity to name 
an early day for otfr.marriageu''' 

Th|e professor looked wonderfully embarrassed, 
and actually blushed to Ihe very tips of his ear8. 
He dared not so much as steal a glance at the 
face of his beloved ; he felt that, like himself, she 
must be overwhelmed with confusion ai ibis fnal- 
apropos speech of her aunt's ; but Sarah and her 
sister, ana the yet more wicxed Kate Lillestone, 
were convulsed with repressed laughter; that is, 
Sarah's attempts to look demure overset the 
gravity of the other two. till they fairly burst out 
laughing, to the discomhture of the professor. 

* ^Really, youns ladies," remonstjrated the as- 
tonished matron, looking very reprovingly at the 
trio^" reaUy " 

'* Really, Mrs. Lilleston^ I beg your pardon," 
began ^ate Dalton, vheq .she had recovered her 
ffravity, so as to be able to speak. " I could not 
help liauirhinff. Xt wa-* not a question matrimo- 



ip toughing, it wa-t not a questio 
mat, but a question phrenoloncal, that Edward 
was.abouttocallonyou todecme. The professor 
wants to persuade my sister to submit to havinff 
a east of ner head talcen to grace his atudio ; ana 
Sara^ Is as hard-hearted as a flint, and she and • 
ihe learned doctor hare been arguins ihe matter, 
and almost fighting about it, for the last hour, ana 
a half." 

*' Upon my word, Misa Dalton, X really am sur- 

Brised, atter all the lectu^«s jrou have heard from 
le firat authorities in tl^ Unjted States, thai you 
should hesitate to add your mite to thQ many in- 
teresUng facta that ha've been oollected for the 
establishment of tjbis delightful, souUeimohKDg 
science. For my own part, I am so convinoed of 
the value and sublimity of phrenology, that if X 
could only once teel asaured that a oast of my 
poor, weak head would add only one page more 
to the glorious volume of self-knowledge thai the 
disciples of Gall and Spunheim are now unroll- 
inj;, X would hare not one only, but a dozen caats 
oimy head taken." 

An audible giggle from the girls, and a K^>a& 
from the professor, might have been heard, ifAunt 
Iiilleitone had not been so wrapped up in admira- 
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tioD at her own burst of eloouence a» to render 
her quite insensible to the Indicrous effect ft had 
produced on the minds of her auditors. 

Sarah Dalton was too well aware of the sensi- 
tive nature of her lover to venture to laugh at his 
aunt, so she picked a lovely camellia to pieces, 
petal bj petal, as if she was trjinst the game of 
'*ho loves me— be loves me not." Then, sud- 
den I v turning to Kate Lillestone, she fold : 

'* Edward tells me that vou had a cast of joor 
head taken to please him.''^ 

" To please nim. my dear ! He was never more 
mistaken in his life— it was to please myself." 

" Oh, Kate— oh, Miss Lillestone, you most de- 
ceitful girl !" cried out the professor, in amaze- 
ment ^* Did not ^ou make a great merit of hav- 
ing all vour beautiful hair cut off, to please met 
And did vou not put me to the expense of braids 
and ringlets, and elegant lace lappets, you called 
the things you wore, on account of the great favor 
you had conferred upon me V* 

His cousin laughed merrily, and said : 

** Confession, my venerated cos, is good for the 
easing of sinful souls. I may as well make a 
clean breast of it, my dear old father-confessor, 
and say that I quite forgot, at the time, to inform 
vou that I had bad all my hair cut off" close to my 
head before you came from England, on account 
of a bad fever that I had. They say that I fought 
and scratched in a very tigerish way to defend my 
curls, but to no purpose ; that remorseless Doctor 
Winthrop had them all sheared oft' as close as a 
shepherd would have sheared the fleece of one of 
his lambs." 

" Why, Kate, you do not mean to say that all 
those glossy braids and curls were not your own !" 

" Of course they were my own. I had Rosier 
make my poor shorn locks up as fashionably as 
possible. 1 wore the set that you most generously 
supplied me with, in the morning, and my own 
in the evening. They were beautiiully matched ; 
and those clean little mob-caps and French lap- 
pets were snch a comfort to me under my melan- 
choly circumstances." 

The poor outwitted professor looked astounded, 

"What artifice!" thought he, "systematically 
practiced on a ffuileless man !" And he had, only 
a few minutes before she entered the room, been 
holding her up as a pattern to his Udy-love. *' Ah, 
now, it Sarah should turn out such another guile- 
ful creature I"— his eyes wandered to the head of 
his intended bride, muttering to himself, " Secret- 
iveness moderate, caution small, conscientious- 
ness large ; all right— that cast I must get, some- 
how or other." 

But while the professor was pondering on this 
interesting subject, Kate Dalton had seduced her 
recreant nameaake into giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the process of cast-taking, from her own 
particular experience. 

" Now, mv dear, pray lav aside that levity of 
manner, which is really unbecoming to a young 
person of your good sense," said Mrs. Lfllestone, 
"and describe the process minutely in all its 
details. Begin at the beginning— no exaggeration. 
I approve of strict voraeitif in all things ; and, my 
dear Kate, you are not as voracious as I could 
wish to see you." 

The giris exchanged sly glances; even the pro- 
fessor looked comical, and took a pinch of snuff— 
which article he seldom used, excepting on very 
important occasions ; but bis aunt's orthography 
in this and in similar instances was almost too 
much for even his gravity. He recovered himrelf, 
with a desperate effort, and betook himself to 
pointing a cedar pencil with great precision. 

Kate Lillestone, after stealing a sly glance, to 
note if her cousin was listening to her, said : 

" Now, my dear girls, I am going to give you a 
true history of aU my sufferings and woeftil 



experiences. You must know, then, that this 
wise cousin of mine took it into bis haul that ay 
wig covered a splendid set of bumps, and ha 
tCMcd and teased me, morning, noon and night, 
to allow him to take a cast of my head; and in aa 
evil hour I consented, he bargaining if I would 
have all my fine hair cut off, he would furnish me 
with sundry wigs, caps, lappets, etc. You see, I 
only anticipated his wishes, the curls having been 
shorn before ever my wor^y eousin crossed tha 
Atlantic." 

The professor uttered a something between a 
groan and a sigh, as he threw his pendl into the 
fire. He had wluttled it to a useless stump in bia 
vexation of spirit. 

" Well, the day was fixed. Sarah, do not ba 
alarmed— it was only the day for taking the cast. 
I came down that morning minus m;^ wig, and, ta 
do the good, unsuspecting soul justice, ne nevar 
once suspected the shabby trick that I was play- 
ing ; but^ on the contrarv, overwhelmed wicked 
little ma with his grateful appreciation of my 
sacrifice fbr the good of science, though I had my 
suspicions that he believed half of mr goodness 
arose fh>m tender regard for his own datf self." 

"X declare, Kate, vou are too bad. I really 
call you a veir deceitful and dishonest girl," said 
Sarah, who, like a true woman, began to be indig- 
nant that her lover should be ill-treated by aaj 
one but herself. 

" It was too good a joke to be repented of, my 
dear. Besides, you know it was onlv my own 
cousin, and he is as rich as a Jew ; and, after al^ 
that precious cranium of mine waa worth aU that 
it cost him. The oi^gans of aoqoisitivenesa, 
secretiveness and caution were so finely devel- 
oped." 

" Ay. and the absenee of conscientiousneas— i.^^ 
moral justice— you know, so remarkably demon- 
strate<(" grumbled out the professor. 

The incorrigible Kate gave a little sniff*, and 
went on : 

"Alter I bad been suflBciently admhred, the 
next step taken was to send for a pint bottle of 
the best macassar. A damask towel was then 
carefully wrapped about my neck, and, under my 
cousin's vigilant superintendence, mamma's maid 
deluged my head with the unctuous fluid. Waa 
not uiat what you called the macassar, mamma?" 

Mra. Lilleatone gave a little sharp toss of her 
head, which set her fhi^ers and rioDoaa flutter- 



ing, and Kate went on : 



was then led in great state to the laundry- 
chamber, in the centre of which stood a long 
ironing-table, and beside it a three-legsed stool. 
The sipparatns consisted of a pail, filled with 
finely-powdered plaster-of-paris ; a can of sofl 
water ; a pewter basin, with a broad rim to it fike 
a pie-dish, only there was a hollow groove laige 
enough to admit the back of the neck ; a few thin 
woo^n wedges; a piece of whip-cord; a tmall 
wooden mallet : an iron spoon, like a bastittK- 
ladle, and a white sheet My curiosity, aa I aur- 
veyed this assemblage of odd articlea, beea«e 
intense. I gave myself up as a living maiiyr to 
the truths of the subHme doctrine of phrenology. '' 

"Well, what followed f" exclaimed Sarah and 
Kate, in a breath. 

" I waa enveloped in the white sheet I as- 
cended the three-legged stool beside the taMe^ 
and giving my passive hands to my cousin, whom . 
I now regaraea in the light of my executioner, " 
allowed myself to be gent^ lowered down, till mj 
head gradually sank in the basin of cold, wet 



flaster; an icy ahudder ran through my veins; 
felt as if I bad been suddenly transported to 
the Arctic regions, and was in the act or freeiing 



to death. In two minutes I was fairiy Jfo«^ aa 
you Yankees would say. The plaster began to 
set, and now a genial warmth took the plaee of 
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tb« iej eooIneBs. Wanner and wvmtr, hotter 
and hotter, grew tie mixtore. I begin to enter- 
tain aeriooB alarm le^t I was to be baked ali?e bj 
Bome mysterioaa chemical prooeai." 

*' 1 would have jumped up and run away/' said 
Kate DaltoD energetically. 

*' Easier said than done, my dear friend. Erery 
hair of my head was tied down to the bowl of 
plaster; I might as well hare lilted a briok wall 
and gone off with it on my head/' 

"Iwould hsve made an effort to escape," said 
Sarah. 

'* So did not I. I now felt a burning curiosity 
to see the end of the affair." said the narrator. 
*' Besides, you see, I was nelpless^ and in the 
power of my tormentors, so I reriffned myself 
wiUi Indian apathy to my fate. The back of 
the mark being now fairly set, I considered that 
the worst was probably over. I was never more 
mistaken in my life. Jly cousin now came, and 
arranged all the little wedges on the edffc of the 
pewter basin; he then took the bit of string, 
having first wetted it, and laying it upon my head, 
made It trace the outline of my forehea^ nose, 
mouth and chin, till it rested upon my breast. 
It felt Ifte a horrible cold worm crawling over my 
face; he next introduced two small quills into 
my nostrils." 

*< My dear child, what was that done for?" 

"That I might breathe through them. Now 
came the graod part of the ceremony. When all 
these minor matters had been a4JUBted to hU 
satisfaction, Edward charged me to lie Btili; I 
was neither to cough, laugh, sneeze, nor cry, or 
the cast would he spoiled. I behave^ most beauti- 
fully, 

** During the interval that elapsed while my 
* worthy cousin was attending to the little details, 
his man, who looked as solemn as an undertaker, 
was mixing some fresh plaster into a sort of 
pastry pudding, and then came, bowl in hand, to 
where 1, poor devoted victim, lav like a shrouded 
corpse stretched upon my bier." 

'^I am sure I should nave laughed ontri|^t^" 
cried Kate Dalton. 

" Indeed, my dear, vou would not. The affair 
was becoming altogether too serious to admit of 
laughing. Presenay dab went a great ladle-full 
of cold plaster over my right ear; ditto over the 
left ; I became deaf to all outer sounds ; save a faint 
hollow murmur, such as I once heard as I stood 
below the great dome of St. Paul's and listened 
to the distant roar of the moving multitude with- 
out, coming to m v ear like the booming of ocean 
waves upon the snore. 

*' A new seLsition was next induced, that of 
utter blindness— thick darkness— darkness that 



might be felt : no wandering ray of liffht pene- 
trated my sealed eyelids. I strove to Keep my 
month shut, but the weight of the plaster forced 



its way between my lips, and felt like a briok wall 
asainst my teeth ; then came an intolerable sense 
of weight, especially across mvneck and throat." 
"I shoula have screamed out," said Kate 
Dalton. 
"So would I^ had utterance been possible." 
"But how did Tou feel when you were thus 
deprived of sight, hearing, and speech f^ 

««I teH <Uke a warrfcxr taking his rest, 
With his martial cJook around him.' * 

" Nonsense, Kate ; but how €Ud yon feel under 
these novel eiroumstances?" demanded Sarah 
Dalton. 

" Exactly Hke a person who has had the mis- 
fortune to be buried alive, and enjoyed the 
mpreme felicity of awaking in his or her coffin !" 

"Most horrible; a living creatart entombed, 
and sensible to the misery of nieh n. eoadition 1'^ 
said Sarah, shuddering. 



" And bow long were yon allowed to remain in 
this terrible position ?" 
" They told me it would all be over in eight min- 

{ites, but it seemed as if my imprisonment had 
asted for a much longer period. Every thought 
and feeling seemed concentrated on self. 

"At last I was sensible of a confused noise, 
like the hammering and scraping of bricks ana 
mortar above my head. It was the man knocking 
out the little wedges. It was just as if my tomb 
was being invaded by resurrection-men who were 
knocking the bricks or stone about the lid of 
the coffin. Then, one took the end of the strine 
and ripped up tne mask of plaster, and tore it 
ftrom my face. I felt as if my skin was accom- 
panying it. 

"But, oh ! my dears, the delight, the luxury of 
that deep«drawn breath of delicious free air ! I 
never felt so truly thankful for the use of my pre- 
cious senses, of which I had been deprived, before : 
and so new and singular were the thoognts that 
crowded in upon my brain while I lay in that 
helpless state— shut out ttom the visible world, 
and the world from me— that I have often thought 
that I would rather have bad that novel expe- 
rience than have gone to n dozen balls or made 
twenty conquests/' 

"Kjate, my dear, how very foolish you do 
talk ! It is nighly ridiculous in a giri of your 
sge." 

" Mamma, do you know that I am just twenty- 
one; and, really, it is very imprudent of you to 
remind me of my age before oompany ! People 
will begin to think me a very venerable person. . 

"Now, Sarah, has not my fascinating descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of cast-taking charmed 

"It has decided me, my dear. Nothing on 
earth shall tempt me to run such a fearful risk of 
being suffooated. And how did you look after 
your resurrection V* ' 

" I looked in a glass, and instanUy fancied my 
charming self transformed into a hod-boy." 

"A what?" cried out both the sisters, in a 
breiUh. 

"A hod-boy— a bricklayer's white slave— the 
boy that carries the mortar. Oh, what a wretch 
I did look. If any of my admirers could but 
have seen me, farewell for my chance of a hus- 
band." 

" What was done with the cast?" 

"That beautiful thing that they call the mask 
was carried off out of my sight. I believe it came 
off in three portions, and was then bound to- 
gether, and fine tintea plaster was poured into it, 
and it had a slow baking process, if I remember 
rightlv ; and after that was all done, and the head 
bMutuuUy cooked, no doubt, the outside crust 
was taken o^ and the bust and head appeared in 
all the beautiftU proportions of n snub-nose, hol- 
low-cheeked, long-chinned, ghostly semblance of 
your martyred fnend. So cuagusted was I at the 
sight of the hideous th{n{^ that I felt strongly 
tempted to knock my dopnU-qaenger down. And 
after all 1 had suffered, that ungrateful pro- 
fessor of yours had the barbarity to find out that 
I had every bad organ, and very few of the good 
ones to counteract my evil propensities, f de- 
clared there was no faith in man.^' 

"Nor woman either. Miss Fhrt!" exclaimed the 
professor, emphatically. 

"Miss Lillestone, have you done?" said her 
mother, reprovingly. 

" fes, mamma Jor I am quite exhausted," said 
the incorrigible Kate ; " but I hope that I have 
convinced my hearers that I have the organ of I 
language, large; ideality, in good proportion; 
companson, large " : 

" Of prate-nonsensicality, and great deficiency 
in conscientiousness," growled out the professor. 
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as be snatched np his bat and fflores, and marched 
out, wbfitling his favorite old ditty : 

*• Gather yoor roaebuda while 70a majc" 

And did the professor carry bis point? TaSi 
my denr reader, be did. 

'Sarah was married, a few weeks after this 
memorable morning, and before the end of the 
honeymoon, a fine cast of her classicaUy-shaped 
head* tinted to resemble the finest Parian marble, 
ffraced an elegant pillar in the professor's studio: 
but be never quite forgar e having been outwitted 
about tbe wig by his wicked cousin Kate. 



Great John Bomer, 

CONTAINING A BRIEF HISTORY OP HIS 
LITTLE PLUM. 

IT was in the auriferous dart of 1860 that I 
landed on the sunny slopes of California. 

I had gone out, with some seventy^ others. In a 
clippcr-built bark, from one of the sea-coast towns 
of Pie w England; and after encountering all sorts 
of weather, had accomplished one of the earliest 
dreams of my boyhood oy rounding Cape Horn. 

But it was a terrific as well as monotonous 
experience. 

Those persons who now speak of the delighta of 
the overland route, by way of the Pacific Ra1:r»ftd 
and the six days required for a trip fVom Ne«^ 
York to San Francisco, can have no conception of 
the fateful six months we had occupied in our 
ptrssage. 

Nearly half of our number had die4» and of 
those who remained alive — with a single exception 
—not one retained an ounce of the surplus flesh — 
if he had any — with which he set out. The single 
exception was the chief mate, whose immensity 
and oleaginous appearance would have made him, 
'at any period ot the vovage, a coveted prixe 
amona the man-eaters of the south Seas. 

His name was John Homer, familiarly cal!ed 
Great John Homer, on account of his size, which 
was in tremendous contrast with that of the Little 
John of our nursery days. 

A leak, soon after leaving port, which spoiled 
half the rations, caused a short allowance after 
weathering the Cape, and everybodv, with the 
exception of Great John Horner, stitfered in con- 
seooence. As for him^ be had all the responsi- 
bility—the captain having died when three weeks 
out— and most of the work, many of the crew 
having fbllowed their captain ; but through it all, 
the cheerful countenance of the chief mate was 
never once seen to change its hopefnl aspect, nor 
his great brown hand to falter in the performance 
of any duty. 

But with the details of the voyage my present 
narrative bos nothing to do. 

One hour after coming to her anchorage in the 
harbor of San Francisco, the cnly living thing 
left on board the weather-beaten bafk was a sick 
goat, the mere ^kin and bones of which had alone 
.saved it from the sacrificial knife, that had 
slaughtered everything else eatable. 

The practical humanitv of Great John, when b® 
discovered from the landing the long beard of tbe 
animal waving over the sioe. induced him to re- 
turn to the deserted ship, and bring it oft', turning 
it loose in the long grass. 

With the exception of the chief mate*- who was 
powerles!*, and wisely offered no remonstrance to 
the plea of the decimated crew for deseriion and 
the mines — no one felt the slightest interest in tbe 
dilapidated craft, which his rare seamanship, 
under Providence, had alone brought into port ; 
and she was left to swing by her rusty cable, with 



her tattered sails and frayed cordage dropping 
piecemeal away. 

In TarioQt plights, and tor all manner of strangt 
conveyances, the men reacned the mifning regioa 
at last, and tne less disheartened plucked np sniB- 
clent eearage to prospect for claims, and one 
party began building a dam across the Ynba; boi 
when nearly finished, it was carried away, and 
with it the hopes of the builders. The men'began 
to straggle ofl singlr and in pairs, and at tbe end 
of two weeks the only ones \kt or the whole oom- 
pany were Great John Hemer and my^lf. 

During, all our discourag«ments and minor 
miseries, his immense ftind of cheerfblneea had 
never luled us. In camp, as on shipboard, be 
was the life and soul of the party ; bat when tbe 
last man had disappeared over the bins, he threw 
down the pan and pick with which he had been 
prospecting in vain hope of striking a yield, and 
said : 

''See here, Mr. Brownwhite" (my name t» 
Edgar Brownwhite). ** I may know how lo^ 
handle a ship in a gale of wind,' and how to carry 
her safely into portj but the art of nflviffation 
isn't the same as mining; and Pm certain tnat to 
be successful in this line, a man must know aome» 
thing of it. Now. I felr, before I had proved it 
by coming here, that it was many fathoms bevond 
my capacuv ; and Pm too old to leam a new bnai- 
ness. Besideif, I've other duties. 1 propose to 
get back as speedily as may be to San Francisco, 
to take to the old barky again^to repair damagea, 
perhaps, and get her out of port, iJT the ownerSj to 
whom I have written, shall so decide. Inclination 
points that way, as well as duty, Mr. Brown- 
white; and if yOu will go with me, verv Iftely 
something msjr turn up for your benent. For 
this sort of thing, yon are even less fitted than 
myself— you bavenH the muscle." 

He glanced at his big brown hand and sinowr 
arm, as he spoke— ample corroboration of his 
assertion. 

I readily acknowledged the hopeleasneas of 
prooeeding further in &e minin;; enterprise, and 
that my views coincided with his own as to the 
expediency of returning to San Francisco. • 

''Every one who comes to California now Is 
fully determined on trying his luek at tbe rnineA," 
continued Great John : '* nothing else will aatiafy 
him. Nobody is willinff to work, except for 
himself, nor then unless ne can make a fortune a 
day ; not a ship has arrived since the discovery of 
gold here but what has been deserted immediaiely, 
and no vessel will arrive for some time to oome 
without the same thing happening to her. In San 
Franciaco, there ia and will be plenty- of labor — 
good, honest labor -at a price which will be a 
mine in itself! Let us weigh anchor at once! 
Pm enouffh older than vou, Mr. Brown White, 
not to apologise for my long sermon and accom- 
panying advice." 

We started immediately, and arrived in San 
Francbco without adventure. 

During our absence, a high wind and tide had 
parted the cable, and driven the old berk on I be 
beach, where she lay hard and fast, with ber bow- 
half-buried in the sand, when we went down to 
look at her. 

I did not accept Great John's proposal to take 
up my quarters with him on board, for^ meeting 
the captain of a steamer, about establishing a line 
to Panama, I. engaged as clerk, and so parted 
with the chief mate, with mutual expressions of 
regret and friendship on both sides. 

Two years later, I had risen to a part owner- 
ship, and in the turmoil of active life, coriaequent 
upon and incident to the wondrous growth 01 Ibo 
Golden City, Great John Homer had beoome a 
pleasant memory of the past. I had dropped Urn 
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one or two letters, but failioff to receive a re- 
spoDse, eonoladed ne bad left ue ooast. 

And tbus ten years had elapsed. 

1 pasd over tbe magical changes wbich that 
decade had wrought. Tber are matters of his- 
tory, hardly less wonderful than the Arahian 



N%hts. 



t was in the year 1860— a starlit night in Mid- 
winter. 

I had been out for a long walk— as is stiU my 
custoin of pleasant evenings — and had strayed 
awav- into a quarter of the town much frequented 
by the MonffoUan race— a quarter I had never 
previously visited, that I remembered. 

I had just become aware of the faot, and was 
blaming myself for carelessness or worse, and 
had passed at a comer where a sharp, incongruous 
pile of building rose darkly against'ihe night-sky, 
looking about me to determine the precise loca- 
tion, when a light but hurried footstep near 
stiotled me. 

The hour was late, and, in a city whose rapid 

Sowth was only ezcqpded by its growth in citme, 
e instinct ot self-preservation rises easily to 
spontaneous action. 

I turned quickly, and glanced about ma. 

A young girl— her hair back-blown by the 
night-breeze, with hat and mantle upon her arm, 
as if hastily caught up on her way to the street- 
came swiftly around the comer from the side 
thoroughfare. 

She was so intent upon her purpose, whatever 
it might be — so preoccupied in ner thoughts— that 
only my haaty movement to aroid a collision 
seemed to arouse her. She recoiled, hesitated a 
moment, looked at me searchingly, inquiringly, 
and then, with a sort of timid assurance, control- 
ling a voice eloquent with pathos and with pain, 
she suid : 

*' Oh, sir I can yon— will yon direct me to a 
physician? My father— my father! is dying, or 
—or dead : and I am alone, and can trast no one 
here!" 

Through all the distress reflected in her face, 
the 'purity and loveliness imprinted there shone 
with a rare attractiveness. 

" My poor girl," I said, commiseratingly. " I 
am a stranger in this part of the city, and, of 
course, know no physicinn in the neighborhood. 
If your father be mad*'— she shook perceptibly 
at my repetition of the word she had uttered — 
*< but possibly tou are needlessly alarmed. Lead 
me to him — perhaps I may be of service." 

Without a word, she caught my arm, in a soli- 
citous, childish way, that went straight to my 
heart, and hurried me toward one of several doors 
opening into the incongruous pile I had noticed. 

Throueh a dark, narrow passage, reeking with 
a demoralizing odor of gin and tobacco from an 
a(iyoining barroom, into a .'mall apartment, 
strangely like a ship's cabin, I followed the rapid 
b^t now noiseless steps of my cuide. 

A ship's lantern hanging aloft at the further 
end threw a dull light on the motionless form of 
a man of g^at stature, who lay stretched on a 
couch at one side. 

, flis face waa very pale, which heightened the 
unnatural flush noticeable about his chm and ears ; 
and there was a trace of blood upon his Up^. 

'There' was something familiar about the broad, 
ot>en countenance, tbe massive head and fhime, 
and the bushy hair. 

Where had I seen them before ? Who was he ? 

' As I asked myself the question, my glance fell 
ujpon the big brown hand and strong muscular 
ohn, which, partially bared, lay across tbe deep 
chest ; and, with a rush of recollection, Memory 
answered : 

Great John Homer * 



With the impulse of the momei 
band as I might have done had be beeiniflngc 

It was oohi and passive ; yet, holding it there, I 
explained to the young girl in few words how, 
and when, and where I nad known him. 

I paaa over her grief and tears, with which, I 
am not ashamed to say. mine mingled. 

I now noticed a black scarf around the throat, 
like those commonly worn by sailors— but, unlike 
those 10 worn, this appeared to be unusually 
tight. I made a motion to loosen it. . 
^ A long, thin hand, thai had in it something 
tigerish, shot out from under my own and re- 
atrainea me. 

*' He baa been dead some hours," said a soft, 
oily voice, evidently belonging to the owner of 
the hand, ao closely following it, and so near, 
that it made me start 

I turned swiftly, and glanced at the intmdec. 

A tall, wiry man, whose nationality defied re- 
cognition by either voice, tone, or gorb. He 
miffht have been a Mexican, a Malay, a mongrel 
Chinese— but never an American nor an Enghsh- 
man. 

His dresa partook of the nautical and the In- 
dian. 

Surprised for the moment, through previous 
emotion, from m^ customary calmness, I yet 
found words to briefly inquire of this newcomer 
the cause of Mr. Homer's death. 

He bowed very deferentially to the young girl, 
as if aakinff her permission to speak before reply- 
ing, but she gave no token of having heard my 
question. The assertion that her father was deao, 
though previously so apparent, seemed to have 

Saralyaed her; and she stood at the head, looking 
own upon the masaive face with eyes tli'at had 
become pretematurally dry. 
The sharp, snaky eyes of the man shot a swirt 

{(lance at her, but were inatantly vailed by their 
onglashes, like twin brigands in covert. 

*'The cause," he said, ^ was easily stated. Mr. 
Hemer had been subject to fits of an apoplectic 
nature for two or more years past, hut bad 
studiously concealed the fact from every one but 
the speaker. He had known that he might die at 
any moment, and. in view thereof, had settled his 
aOairs and made nis will. His greatest and prin- 
cipal anxiety had been to keep the sorrowful 
knowledge of the impending calamity from his 
daughter:" and another covert elance was flashed 
as he spoke, in the direction of the young giiL 

But not so quick, nor so covertly, as to escape 
her attention. As low aa was the tone in which 
they were uttered, his last words had reachec her 
ears- bad arousea her. 

She made a step toward him, one fair hand 
raised waraingly, a disdainfiil expression on her 
beautiful face, a defiant resolve manifest in voice, 
gesture, and action, aa she looked at him. 

** You are lying, Hans Darker !" she declared i 
" and you know it I My father never had a secret 
from me; and, certainly^ would never have made 

fou his confidant aa against his only child. For 
loved him— loved him !" she cried, with a pas- 
sionate outburst. And you — you, to whose un- 
worthiness he tmsted everything— what have vou 
done to him? He has been (ouJly dealt with !^' 

The duaky complexion of the man paled a little, 
and his thin lips closed tightly ; but be did not 
look up. 

** Miss Homer is unjust, but Miss Homer is in 
great affliction. Hans Darker harbors no malice 
at her wild words I" 

This, with an expresaive shrag of the shoulders, 
and tumins to me with a Servile humility repug- 
nant aa anected, ** Who should harm Mr. Hor- 
ner?" he went on. *'Not an enemy in the 
world, be has often said— Miss Homer believea 
that, surely T Then, who should injure him? 
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KATl^a OOHQUWT.— " BM WAS 8ITTIN0 UPOK HIS IROW BVDSTIAt), WHTTTHyO A PIBCTB OF STICK ; BUT 
EC BOBS AS THB VISITORS BKTBRlD, AND SPOKB TO MBS. TRATTB5."— 8RB PAOB 411. 



No one. Hbiib Darker, as Miss Homer knows. 
bae been his humblest fHend, though his trusiea 
serrsnt, and sole adviser in business matters for 
three years : and if he sajs— lorins him as he did, 
and mourning him as he does— that there trae a 
little secret kept in fatherly. kindness from some 
others who also loved him, is he to be believed 
or not?** ' 

He drew himself up proudly, and stood aloof. 

If what I felt was m any degree reflected on 
• mt face, it is not unlikely that its cautious gravity 
influenced the youns girl. 

'* Perhaps I have been hasty. Darker," she said, 
slowly. ^ If. in my grief, I have done you ii^ust- 
ice, I regret it.*' 



It was an eflbrt for her to say it, I could see ; 
but the man brightened visiblv. 

"Yon have — you have! I^enfble injustice!" 
he asserted, easerly, his brigandish eyes still in 
covert. ** I did all for the best — all that could be 
done. Brought a doctoi^-two of them. See ! 
here are certificates as to cause of death, aud a 
burial permit from the proper authority. 

He orew the papers — pretended, as afterward 
appeared— from ois pocket, but did not unfold 
thpm. 

1 interposed. 

These were particulars and details which had 
better be left to me. I, as an old friend of Mr. 
Homer, would take charge of the funeral. But a 
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graye negsiiTe from Hans Darker was the im- 
mediate response. 

Me had heen especially designated hy Mr. Hor- 
ner, on sereral anticipatory occasions, as the one 
person relied on for tbat sad office— had, in fact, 
been named as his executor. He had made, as 
already intimated, all necessary preparations : bad 
watchers, who were even now waiting outside — 
and more to the same efi'ect ; dosing oy begging 
me to be present at the hour appointed next aar, 
at the prirate residence of deceased, whither t£e 
remains were to be removed in the morning. 

I walked home with the orphan g^irl^if the 
desolate house, situated almost at the rear of the 
quaint pile on the comer, but fronting on another 
street, could be called home, where an aged 
duenna and serrants now constituted the house- 
hold. 

On the war I ascertained, brieflj, certain facts 
in her own ufe, and that or her father, and con- 
firmed a singular conjecture that had dawned 
upon me while- in the cabin-like apartment. 

The nucleus of that incongruous building was 
the hall of the bark in which I had left New Ens- 
land. That small apartment, still unchanged, 
save by the spoiler Time, was her captain's 
cabin ! How came it here, in the heart of a 
populous district, swarming with a strange 
people T 

I remembered that, when I last saw it, it had 
been driven ashore, and beached on the sand ; and 
it now appear^ that the chief mate bad purchased 
her of the owners, presumably for a infle ; that, 
subsequently, he had purchased all the land in 
the immediate vicinity ; had filled in and reclaimed 
many acres to seaward: bad sold, from time to 
time, to incoming speculators, at a great advance 
~ many of whom were sailors and Chinese, until 
wbSt was once an almost solitary shore had be- 
come the oentre-of a tbrivins populace. 

He had remodeled the oldliuU by cutting doors 
in ber sides, and making^ sone extensive altera- 
tions and additions in various directions, and con- 
verted the whole into a vast caravansary for the 
benefit and accommodation of seafaring men of 
all nations. 

He had built the substantial dwellins in the ad- 
joining street subsequently ; had brought his wife 
and daughter— whose name was Josie— from the 
East, and installed them therein. But the wife 
and mother had suddenly died, and Miss Josie was 
sent away to boardine-school, whence she had 
been summoned a weekl>efore, arriving too late to 
see her father alive. 

Such were the events, substantially, in their 
history, as conjectured and elicited by my in- 
quiries. 

With a promise to call early the next morning. 
I left mv card with the orphan girl, and walked 
swiftly homeward. 

Qnce safely housed in my apartments, I sat 
down to think, and to determine on some plan of 
action. 

The man Hans Darker, I was fully satisfied, 
was a thorough scoundrel ; and the more 1 
reflected on the situation, that sudden outburst of 
the young girl, and the ominous suggestion, or 
assertion— " He has been foully dealt with!" 
kept recurring again and again. 

'i'rue, my old friend could not have, had an 
enemy iji the world, as against himself; but he 
had amassed money, and con.iderable of it: and 
what crimes will not avarice excite ? In adaition 
thereto, was the rare prize of his beautiful 
daughter— his only child and heir. 

Two desirable acquisitions to such as Hans 
Darker, if he were bold enough and bad enough 
to secure them. 

Would be attempt it? Had he planned to such 
endt 



The more I thought on the subject, the 
restless I beoaoe. I could not sleep — 1 could not 
rest. I rose and walked about the room ; looked 
from my window, sat down, rose agaon, and, 
finally, exchanging my outer garb for ono leaa 
noticeable, went out softly into the street. 

I had placed a pair of Derringer's piatoU in mj 
side-pockets, with no definable motive in so doing, 
for it was against my custom ; and, in the i 



motiveless way, I began swiftly to retrace my 
steps toward the scene of the night's adventure. 

To this dav I am unable to define the impulae 
which urged me forward. But ever and anon, 
the face of the young girl, glowing with the pro- 
phetio light of her sUrtling declaration to nana 
Darker, seemed to beckon me on. 

The moon quartered herself above the house- 
tops, and deeper shadows began to fall upon the 
sleeping city. There was a chilly feel in the air. 
Somehow, it strangely reminded me of thoee few 
early days, when G^at John Homer, and the rest 
of our old ship's compaBy» had camped together 
on the Yuba ; and I thought how his strong arm, 
and cheerful courage on the voyage, had saved ns 
all — how uncomplainingly be had borne hardsUpa 
every one else shrunk from— how he had hetid 
honest labor, and right and dutv, to be greater 
and better than gola ; and then 1 thought of his 
massive frame lying motionless in the uttle cabin 
his fanciful reverence had preserved untouched, 
in the new and strange uses to which he had con- 
verted the old bark ; and, following this, came, 
singular enouffb, the remembrance of that blac^ 
scarf I had noticed about bis neck^ and the aetion 
of Hans Darker connected therewith. 

I had heard of the Thugs of Hindoostan, of the 
Stranglers of the East, and other banded fanatics 
who had reduced Murder to a Fine Art: and I 
wondered if it were possible that dark-skinned, 
sofUy-spoken adviser of the dead man was a gra- 
duate of those infernal schools. 

I determined that the half-formed doubt, the 
crude suspicion which had darkly risen in my 
mind, should be set at rest before the remains 
were placed in the coffin. I would visit the place 
again, gain entrance, if possible, to the room 
alone— but I icould see him. 

Not by slow degrees did 1 reach this determina- 
tion. It came upon me suddenly, and with tre- 
mendous force. 

To resolve was to execute. 

Looking down the street I was crossing, I be- 
came aware of the foot that I had already arrived 
within a block of my unfortunate fUend's plaoe of 
business ; and I made a brief pause, and gased 
ouce more at the incongruous pue. 

As I did so, I saw a door open, and a talL thin 
man come out, glance hurnedlv up and down, 
and then rabe one arm alowly above his head, as 
if it ffrasped a dagger, and draw it from r%ht 

The light streaming out enabled me to see this 
movement with marked distinctness. 

Evidently a preconcerted signal. 

And even as this thought arose to my mind, I 
saw two other similar 6gures start out from a 
dark angle where they had been coifceided, sUd 
cross swiftly to the side of the man br the door. 

Between them they carried a dark, biiggy ob- 
ject, with short ropes trailing from it, some six or 
seven feet in length, as nearly as I could judge at 
the distance. 

What was it? Who were they? My excite- 
ment rose to fever-beat ; but as I thought of my 
late friend and his helpless daughter^ my muscles 
becapae like steeL , 

With intense earnestness, I watched the next 
move of the sinister trio. 

The man on the step .«aid a few words, appa- 
rently words of direction, and pointed to Uke 
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mooD, DOW fast decliniog; tbe two othera».with 
the bamr obfoct still borne between them, re- 
orosMotDe street, aod disappeared down a dark 
allej. The other waited a moment. or two, came 
out on tne walk, looked about him furtiv^lV, and 
then, turning, closed the street-door sofllr behind 
% him, and mored with rapid, noiseless footJiteps 
directly toward where X was standing. 

I had iust time to recorer fh>m mr surprise, 
and to glide into the deeper shadow of a sunken 
doorwaj, when the dark fignre passed me^so 
close that I could hare touched him with my out- 
stretched hand, yet so silent that I could not hear 
a breath. 

it was Hans Darker ! 

A cruel smile of anticioated triumph^ of hideous 
meaning, was dimly yislble on his dusky risage, 
as he lined his face' In the' waning lisht. 

Had it been necessary, it would hare aroused 
me, as nothing yet had done, to then and there 
ttruggle with nim to the death. 

He paused, and I felt and knew that wbaterer 
was to be done to protect the innocent and punish 
the guilty, must be done at once. 

The darker hours which usually precede dawn- 
were fast settling down. For those darker hours 
these Birds of Prey were eridently waiting. Cir- 
cumstances bad placed at my disposal a greater 
opportunity than 1 could hare hoped for. The 
door ^-as left unlocked, and for a few minutes, at 
least, I oould work. Once inside, 1 should bd 
governed by the needs of the moment as to future 
action. 

As these thouffhts rushed through my mind 
with liehtning-like rapidity, I left my place of 
ooDceafment, Diurried to the entrance, opened the 
door, without an instant'^s hesitation, closed and 
bolted it behind me, and, with a supernatural 
calmness, made my way noiselessly through the 
dark, narrow passage, into the cabm beyond. 

The siokly light fh>m the shin's lantern still 
threw a gloomy halo on all within; but, great 
God! what did! see? 

That massire form I had left so calm and mo- 
tionless in apparent death, upriping, gasping, 
strugeliog, and striring with frantic olutch to tear 
fh)m Us throat that sauoKs scarf 1 

" Great John Horner 1" 

It was the old familiar utterance, as I sprang 
to bis assistance ; and the draw of a knife, caught 
up from a table, relieved him. 

" Edgar Brownwhlte \" he gasped, huskily, as 
he weakly tottered toward me, anid fell heavily in 
my arms. 

For a moment he seemed helpless as a child ; 
but he rallied «jgain immediately. 

*' Brandy !" he whispered, faintly, his eyes re- 
rerting to a locker. 

I gave it him — with almost magical Effect. 

He revived, raised himself unsupported, walked 
across the floor, breathing heavily, out apparently 
easier each breath. He opened a drawer, and feft 
in it, a sliffht disappointment visible, I thought, 
in bis resouite face. 

" Are you armed V* he asked. 

I exhibited my pistols. 

He took one of them, and examined it. 

" That wretch will soon return," he said. " He 
has gone for two scoundrels only less murderous 
than oimself, whom he has employed to row my 
body out to sea, and eink it! Do you know, 
Brownwhite, every word you uttered oere— jou, 
and my dear giri— as well as every word uttered 
by that villain, was distinctly audible to me,, and 
L as you saw, utterly powerless to move or speak 1 
"Oreai heaven I shall I ever forget that terrible 
agony? See!" he continued, taking from the 
floor the fallen scarf; '*this merely serted to hide 
the instrument of murder !" 

He held up to view a knotted silken oord. 



" K the knot bad not slipped, or if the muscles 
of my neck V.ad been less strong, and my surplus 
flesh less firm, Great John would not now be 
talking to you, my dear boy I Hush— be comes !" 

A noise at the outer door, by which I had en- 
tered, thrice repeated, and then- a muttered im- 
precation in a forelsn tongue. , 

Great John lookM at me inquiringly. 

I sisned to him that the door was obUed. 

'* It will cause him only a moment's delay — 
there is another entrance of which be has the 
key," he whiskered, oroesing to the opposite side, 
and takiuff a position partiuly screened fiom olv 
servation m>m the inner door. 

It seemed hardly a minute when we heard the 
villain ooming through the narrow passage. 

His finding the outer door bolted had «P^e- 
rently only served to anger him, and made oim 
less cautious. His footsteps were now disdnct. 
Doubtless h# thought his birelings hod returned 
on their hi4eous errand, and had inadfertently 
fastened him out. 

He bad reaohed the centre of the cabin before 
he saw the vaoant couch. Even then he failed to 
realise its signlfioaiioe, and glanced about him for 
its late occupant, as if he expected to fiad the 
body in the hands of his assistants. 

Hlis eyes eDoountered mine. 

No longer twin brigands in covert, but on the 
instant flaming out luridly, murderously. 

Great John, his pistol forgotten, was already 
leaning forward to olutch the miscreant ft-om be- 
hind, when a revolver leaped to the light, and 
flashed its deadly load within an inch of my tem- 
ples, my life bemg saved only bv the quickness 
of my friend's movement, which disconcerted the 
aim. 

The report of the weapon woe followed by a 
deatb-shnek from Hans Darker, who, with an 
effort to draw an Asiatic creese, sunk to the floor 
— dead! 

Bo sudden— so unexpected was this turn of the 
affair, that it was a full minute ere we could real- 
ise what had transpired. 

He had died by his own hand. 

The ball flred at ine had struck the iron frame 
of a small mirror set in the cabin-wall, and, re- 
bounding at an angle, had passed through his 
heart. 

It had saved the city some expense, and accom- 
plished poetic, tbougn not absolute justice ; for 
powder and ball are by far too honest for such 
as he. 

How Great John's iron nerves immediately 
succumbed when the danger was over, how bis 
beautiful daughter was hurriedly brought to bis 
bedside in the little cabin, bow he was ill for 
many weeks thereafter, and recovered just in time 
to be present and give away the bride at a certain 
wedding, how he subsequently sold the old pile 
of incongruous buildipgft, and retired with « nice 
fitUe plum, it is unnecessary to relate here. For 
is it not all written (and niuoh more) in the ar- 
chiyes of the Brownwhite family ? 

If the reader's curiosity involves a doubt, ask 
Little John H. Brownwhite. or Miss Josie, atai 
four, either of whom will delight in fuller detaili 
than are herein set down. Good-night 1 



Kate's Ooi^[ii69t. 

<'BuT, Georgina, do you really go amongst 
those horrible men ? Are you not afraid V* 

** There is nothing to fear^ Kate. I do not deny 
that I hear and see many thiUKS that are otfensive 
beyond description; but if I can do any good, 
where there is so much sin and misery, I am more 
than repaid for any personal annoyance. James 
always goes with me." 
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"I don't sappote there is any aetaal dsnger; 
bat it seemi so strange to think of jon, the uiost 
fastidious, refined of all * oar set/ in prison-cells. 
What erer made Jamea come here?" 

'< It U a long ttorr. WiU yon hear it ?" 

** I want tobear it, Georgle." 

« When James flrat asked me to be his wife, it 
seemed to me impossible that 1 eonld ever be 
good enoagh to marrr a clergyman— one, too, so 
wise, and so much older than myself. Tet, to let 
him go tram mt was a parting I could not bear to 
oontemplale. So, as I loy^ him so fondly, I 
trusted to his lore to teach and guide me, and 
orerlook any shortcomings. I was wealthy, as 

50U know, and just before we were married, 
amea inherited from his uncle a fortune equal to 
my own. For ive years we lived in our old 
parish, as other ministers live; but there was a 
want we both felt—a want of some special object 
to which to derote our wealth and time. Qod 
denied us the precious gift of youiw liyes to train 
and fit for heaTcn. We haye no children. After 
many long and earnest conyersations, James 
finallT sought and obtained this position of prison 
chaplain, with the express understanding that I 
am to be allowed to risit with him. Katie, we 
need look no ftirtber for work. Inside in the 
cells, outside in the families desolated by sin, we 
find neart and hands kept full and busy.** 

" But are there not hardened wretches — d^ to 
you^ well as James ?" 

*• Many— yery many. Yet if we awaken one 
heart to penitence, we are thankful— if it takes 
weeks or months. James tries to find honest 
emplorment for those who come out after serving 
their time. Employment as far as possible re- 
moved from whatever may have been the former 
temptation that imprisoned them. Some are 
grateful, and do better; some return to us again, 
worse than before." 

" Ton are going to-day t" 

*< Tes. I want to talk once more with Ryan." 

"Who is Ryan?" 

** I forcet you are but a visitor in oar town, and 
do not know our local interests. Ryan is our 
most hopeless case. He has been in nearly every 
prison in the State, under as many names as he 
nas crimes. He isa thief— both pickpocket and 
burglar— a hardened 'criminal, who seems, at 
forty years of age, to have no redeeminff quality 
in his neart or lite. His cradle was the street, his 
home the almshouse, till he ran away to be a 
juvenile desperado in all respects. A boyhood of 
crime, youth of drunkenness, rioting and sin, a 
manhood spent alternately in wickedness or prison- 
walls, has made this man the hardest wretch we 
have ever seen. No words seem to move him, no 
prayers to tffect him. To-day he will be released, 
afteV serving a term of two years for his last 
crime, larceny." 

** I think, Oeorgina, I will go with you. I never 
saw a prison." 

Georgina Trayten hesitated. She was a sweet- 
faoed, gentle woman, of about thirty-five, who 
was spending her life amid the scenes her cousin 
had never seen. It was her daily, self-imposed 
work to visit these prison-celliL where crime met 
its reward. But it was a dmerent matter to 
introduce there this young oouiin, who was visit- 
ing her. 

Kate Sewell was but eMteen, f^ill of kindly 
impulses, generous to a fault, an heiress and a 
belle. Should she cloud her young heart by let- 
ting her see this darkest picture of human life ? 
Should she open her ears and eyes to such scenes 
as she herself witnessed daUy f 

As she hesitated, Kate changed her bright 
morning-dress for a walking-suit of dark-grav. 

^'You are so quietly dresse^l, Georgie,''^ she 
said, ** I will wear my traveKng-snit." 



"It would scaroely aocord with my erraad» 
Katie, to wear rich dresses. So you wish to 
gor' 

" Yes. I am like you, Qeorgie. in one respect. 
I am heartily weary of my fnvolous, nsdeas 
eidstence. I can never be as eood as yon are. 
btff perhaps I may find one occaSon to-day where 
a word or a gift may help some poor prisoner." 

"Come, tneni James will meet us at the 
gate." 

Before the morning was half spent, Kate was 
heartsick at the wretchedness she had already 
witnessed. It seemed to her a holy, miraculous 
patience in James and Georgina when they cogU 
persevere in their elTorts amid such discourage- 
ment. Hypocrisy so evident that it was worse 
than defiance: suppressed sneers; openprofea- 
sion of impenitence ; all the phases of vfee and 
hardness met them at every step. 

" You are tired, Kate," Georgina said. " I wxD 
see Ryan, and then we will go.'*^ 

The chaplain led the way to a cell, and said: 

"As Kate is with you, Georgie, I will leave yon 
a few momenta. I must see Jones." 

"The murderer!" Kate whispered, with white 
lips. 

" Yes. But a few days more are left before ke 
must pay the penalty of his crime. John !" 

A pleasant-taoed warden answered the caU. 

" Will you stay with the ladies tiU I retam T' 

" Certainly, sir." 

" They will go in now to Ryan." 

" Yes, sir. Ryan goes out at noon. He was 
dressed an hour ago." 

Although Kate felt as if heart and brain were 
already weary of the sight of sinful feceiL she 
looked with interest at the man she had beard 
described by her cousio. He was sitting upon 
his iron bedstead, whittling a piece of stick ; but 
be rose as the visitors entered, and spoke t« Mrs. 
Trayten. 

"Good-morning, ma'am." 

Simple words enough, but uttered in a most 
unpleasant tone of triumph, as if reminding her 
of a parting, with no gooa seed sown in the hard 
heart. 

In his showy, vulgar dress, round head, coane 
features, bull neck, and low forehead, the print of 
sin was visible everywhere ; low, coarse, debaaing 
sin. Kate looked in vain for any sign of the 
heroic criminal, the romantic sinner of fiction. 
There was no trace of it here. But as she looked 
earnestly in the man's face, he suddenly turned 
his headl and fixed his eyes upon her. As he did 
so, a pallor crept slowly over his hard liMe, his 
lips quivered, and his eyes softened. 

" Who are you?" he said, abruptly. 

" I am Mrs. Trayten's cousin,''^ she answered, 
verygently, 

"You— you are very like " he stammered, 

and then stopped, his voice choking. 

In a moment the girl's kind heart was touched. 
She came beside Ine man, who had resumed 
his former seat, and spoke in a low, sweet voice. 

" 1 resemble some friend, some relative, per- 
haps t" she asked. 

" And you are not ashsmed of it?" he said, m 
a voice of mingled amazement and defiance. " A 
dainty lady like you look like anything belonging 
to me? Likely storr, that! Ah, Maggie, Maggiel 
She is in her coffin now, miss, so it is an angel 
you look like, after aU." 

"Your wife r 

" Do you care to know?" he questioned. 

"Yes." 

" You know what I am," he aaid, with a short, 
hard laugh, " and I s'pose it's hard to think I ever 
cared for anybody. She was a little slight thiilf;. 
only fonrteen. Her mother died, and the ehua 
was sick in the room next mine— a poor plaea. 
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■lilt, 6D0Q|di. I Diined be^ got her • dootor» 
food. modlMiie— oerer mind now. She irot well, 
•nd UTod four reara. i was her father wn, for 
waot of a betW. Well, she died, aod all the 
good there ever was in me was buried with her." 
'* I hope not,/' Kate answered. ** It is not weU 
to barj* what is (rood." 
** She was good. 1 buried her." 
'*Not her soul. Ooljr the poor bodj that 
solfered. Was she always sickly f ' 

** Yes. Gonsumptiye. Well, she's dead, and 
there's the end of il" 

*<0h. no/' Kate said, earnestly. **U is the 
begmniDg of hearenly life for her. She is waiting 
for you there." 

"Tm a likely bird for heaToo. If dtoo late for 
that, mies." 
'<ItisneTertoolate!" 

** Twelre o'clock !" cried the man, as the sound 
of a bell broke upon the air. "I'm off. Good- 
by. ladies I" 

And gifing thne for no farther word, the man 
strode Into the corridor. A moment later Mr. 
Trayten joined bis wife, and the party left the 
prison. 

A week passed away, and Kate had not re- 
Tisited the prison. Apparently, she had said no 
word to produce good results, left no impression 
upon any mind. She was young and impulslTe, 
unfitted by nature for the gentle patience by 
which her cousin accomplished so much. She 
had hoped fw some word from Rran, some proof 
of sudaen repentance, but it had not come, and 
she thought the transieot sofl«ninr produced by 
her real or fancied resemblance to h^ adopted child 
was orer when the bell proclaimed the hour of 
his release from prison. 

In a low, poor room, with surroundings of the 
meaoest, most porei^y-stricken description, the 
man Ryan was seated, one week after his release 
from prison. The hard face was as repulsire as 
erer, the coarse clothes as vulgar. But something 
about the man was changed. It was hard to say 
in what particular he was altered, but the altera- 
tion certainly was there. 

*'NeTer too late!" he muttered, leaning his 
head upon bis hand; ''that was wnat she said. 
Nerer too late ! Now, if she had spent thirty 
years, as I have, and more'n half of it in jail, I 
wonder what sherd sart Just a week Pre spent 
trying to lire honest! Humph! A pretty fist 
Vwe made at It. Honest! I wonder, now, if 
Maggie it waiting for me. That's all the good 
there is in your whole life, Jim Rran, themrour 
years you kept that gal away from the almshouse, 
or worse, wonder if it'll be reckoned against 
the bad jobs. Hark! Fire! Nine strokes I Thafs 
op among the big houses. Jewelry, watches and 
such! rUgo!" 

Bushing nastily through the streets, the man 
Ryan found himself soon in the midst of an ex- 
cued crowd, who were watching the efforts of the 
firemen to save a row of handsome houses, 
rapidly burning tn the lower stories. The roofs 
at the end of the row were on fire, but sereral 
bouses beyond were, as yet, only burning in the 
lower part. One of these, a rerr handsome resi- 
dence, attracted the man's attention at once. 

*< Plenty of time there," he thought, <*to crawl 
along the roof, get into the upper rooms, and 
mntlhe fHUvables. I'll try it I" 

He ran as he spoke, in a half whisper, down the 
tide streeL and gained the rear of the buildings. 
Like a cat he diMed by balconr-sbutters and win- 
dow-sills, till he was on the IcTel of the third 
floor. One blow of his strong arm dashed in a 
window, and he sprang into a large room, so fhll 
of smoke, that the rush of it nearly smothered 
him. For a moment he staggered bsok. 
It was erident that the burglaly he had contem- 



plated was a far more dangerous task thaa he had 



le sudden entrance of air thr6Bgh the broken 
window was clearing the smoky atmosphei-e, and 



drawing the flame upward, upon the floor near 
him were soatterea articles of ralue, Jewels, 
money, and a heavr gold watch, and he nastiljr 



stooped to collect them, only then seeing, a little 
distance sway, on the other side of a table, a 
woman lying, (ace downward, upon the fioor. she 
had eTiaently been preparing to fiy with what 
articles of value she could save, and had been 
overcome by the dense smoke. 

Ryan hesitated a moment, then turned the 
senseless figure toward him. 

A bitter oath escaped him. 

"It is Mrs. Trayten' s cousin that looks like 
Ma^e. She is not deed! TU ssve her! I'U 
saveher t It is never too late." 

Flinging open the door, he ran to the front of 
the house, and shouted for a ladder. It seemed a 
madness to try to escape. Alone, the road by 
which he came was still open to him, but burdened 
with the woman's weight, it was simply impossible 
to descend as he had ascended. 

Seeing that efforts were being made to raise the 
lonff ladders to the front windows, he shouted 
again to take them to the back of the house, but 
was unheard in the tumult. There was no mo- 
ment to be lost, and he again sought the room 
where Kate still lay insensible. 

As he reappeared at the window, with the giri's 
figure in his arms, a shout rose from below, and 
the efforts to steady the ladders were redoubled. 
One was at last raised, and be oanght the bars, and 
commenced the perilous descent. In spite of the 
streams of water thrown upon the ladaer, it was 
on fire in several places, before the slow descent 
was half aocompkshed. The crowd were quiet 
now, hardly breathing as they watohed these two 
coming toward tbe gulf o! the flame below. 
Thev were saturated with water, and their dotb- 
iuff had more than once caught the flames, when, 
with a crash, the base of toe ladder gave way. 
and they were hurled to the ground. Men rushea 
in then, regardless of their own frightful risk, 
and lifted them up out of further danger. 

Three hoois later, Mr. and Mrs. Trayten, re- 
turning from a day spent in the country, arrived 
at the house where Kate and Ryan bad been 
taken for refuge. The yonng gin, unhurt and 
entirely recovered from the long, suffocated 
swoon, dressed in a borrowed drees of some white 
material, came to the door to meet them. She 
was deadly pale, excepting where tears hsd red- 
dened her eyes, and trembled violently. 

"We know all, dear," Mrs. Trayten said. 
'' Thank God, you are safe. Where is the man 
who rescued you V* 

** In the next room. Oh, Georgie, it is I^aa ; 
and he is dying." 

"Dytogr 

** He sUuck his head in falling, and the doctor 
says he breathed the flame. James, come in. He 
has asked for both of you." 

Upon a white bed, with the rough face pallid 
and drawn, the man waited for death. As the 
door opened, he looked eageriy toward it, and 
over his white lips a smile hovered, as Kate oame 
to his side. 

Mr. Trayten spoke to him, and Georgis kissed 
the rough iiand on the coverlet, her tears falling 
too fast to allow a word to come to her Ups. 

<* Don't, ma'am," he said, m a fdnt, broken 
voice. ''I'm thankful you're not crying for 
her?" and the dying eyes sought Kate's fsoe 
sgain. "Parson, If you'll say s prayer now, FU 
try to hear ft." 

Mr. Trayten knelt down, and Georgina also 
bent by the deathbed; but Kate's hands were 
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taketi in those thtt had wvtd her life, and the did 
not attempt to release them. The prayer wmn not 
Ions, hut it was ferreot and heartfelt, and Rjan, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, whispered, 
**Amen.*' All his thought vras evidently for 
Kate. As Mr. Trajten rose, and came near him, 
he whispered, •* Thank you, parson,** an^ then 
looked i^ain at Kate. 

"Never wo late, you stUd!" he whispered. 

" Never too late. ' God's mercy is innnite," the 
ffirl said, in her low, sweet voice. ** Think of 
Jesus who died for us. And you," she sobbed, 
** have died for me." 

A smile came a^o on the white lips. 

** A bad life is better lost than a good one. 1 
wonder it Maggie it waitinz for me-^lf Qod will 
think this any atonement?* 

" Qod only asks for penitence/* answered Mr. 
Trayten. 

** Vcs. parson 1 Well, it li easy to be sorry, 
when it s all over." 

There was a lonjj^ silence. The doctor stole in 
softly, and shook his bead as he heard the labored 
breathing. The group around the bed spoke but 
little, in subdued tones, and Kate, bending low, 
kept her soft hands on the brow or in the 
elusp of the dying man, whose rapidly glazing 
eyes were fixed ever upon her face. 
* Suddenly the worn, pale face lighted up with a 
perfect radiance, an inarticulate err escaped from 
the white lips, and in a moment all was over.. 

'* Oh, Cousin James, what did he see or hearf 
Kate cried, at the doctor drew the sheet over the 
dead face. 

" We can never know," was the answer. "But 
we may believe this last act of hiii life canceled 
the dark past, and God forgare the long career of 
sin." 

They put him to rest in a lovely spot in the 
cemetery, and after a long seareh, found Maggie's 
grave, and placed he^ beside him. 

Few dt^yt pass when there are not flowers upon 
theie graves, for the entire town feels, with Kate, 
thiit they must honor the grave of the man who 

gave his life to save that of a woman who must 
ave died had he deserted her. 
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** It is of no use, mother." and the youni man 
pressed his lips more firmly together, as if fear- 
ful that the sorrowful, stately ngui^ t>efor6 him 
might lead him to retmct his 'determination. *'I 
have accepted the pOMtion, and am to enter en my 
duties to-morrow. .4'ow, mother " — as she moaned 
at this plain statement of facts—"! understand 
your feelings thoroughly. I went through the 
whole struggle yeaterdaV, but -now I can truth- 
fully say 1 am alad that circumstances have 
brouffht to me to this. Why, mother, look at the 
matter. I am not putting down pride by this 
course, but upholding it. If I, a man of twentv- 
five, well, strong, ana of sound faculties, diould 
consent, for one moment, to be a burden on 
another, I would, indeed, be fit subject for tears, 
and our pride of birth might well be leveled: but, 
as it is, I aim to keep unspotted otkr clear family 
record, and shall let independence and honesty 
compensate for the wealth which has s6 suddenly 
disappeared." 

The mother's face brightened i little. The en- 
thusiasm and highmindedness ol the handsome 
fellow wrought a slig .t but salutary ohan;r9 in her 
emotions, and the sighyvas but a taint edition ot 
previous ones with wliicb she prteeded ber next 
rtmark : 

" Hut a'letter-carrier, my son ! Surely a higher 
position than that was obtainable. Of what avail 



will prove your talents and education, in stich a 
life?*^ 

Alton Burke smiled sadljr* 

"Mother, my talents and education have all 
been devoted to one object— the practice of law. 
Father^ s sickness has prevented my beginning mv 
profession with him, as we had proposed. I will 
not ask the buainess influence or those who have 
socially given na the cold shoulder ; and without 
influence, there is no possibility of obtaining a 
mercantile position. I nave tried perseveringly — 
you know with what result. We must live ; and 
a letter-carrier is, in my opinion, far superior to 
an aimless puppy who sits down contented to 
exist on the oounty of relatives." 

Mrs. Burke hbd by this time bec6me pretty well 
imbued with her sou's magnetic fervor. Her eyes 
wer« brighter, her forehead clearer, and she had 
almost smtlea, when another consideration in- 
truded itself, and, with most unpardonable 
officiousness, pushed the gathering orightness 
back into its hidtng-place. 

" But. Alton — -^' Here the fond mother hesi- 
tated. 'It was a dellcste subject she would have 
toucl^ed upon, and she was uncertain how to pro- 
ceed. He divined her meaning intuitively, and a 
sadder light came into his darl eyM. 

" Maud Hurray, I suppose yon mean, mother. 
Weill, I have relinquished, with other hopes, the 
idea of winning her. She is proad l-^woen^lly 
proudl—nso am I. Adversity nas leveled thf^t 
portion of my pride which was weakest; b»t she baa 
never been tried, and will view the matter as I 
should probably have done a montbtago. Aiton 
Burke, the aristocrat^ was very waUi out Altoo 
Burke, as Letter-Camer No. 29, would be aooraed 
most heartily. I don't think the pecuniary lots 
would have affected her. She Is far too noble for 
that But social degradation she could not en- 
dure. It is well that there was no engagement 
existing between us, as there need be no formal 
breaking of bonds." 

" Bnt, Alto V and the speaker's voice trembled 
as she saw her boy thus putting away from him- 
sdf all hope of happiness, " you may misjudge 
Maud. Shall yon make no endeavor to diacover 
whether your estimate of her character be cor- 
rect?" 

The dark i^ce flushed brilliantly as the remem- 
brance of certain cuts, from divers of the small- 
minded of his past " set," rose viHdly to his 
mind, and very emphatic was the response: 

"ivb, ma*am, Maud Murray has our address, 
and any desire on her part to retain our friend- 
ship may be easily manifested by a call on you. . 
The worst part of my business is, thai her street is 
the principal one of my new route, and as 'the 
nnmner of the young lud/s correspondents are 
by no me»ns limited,! shatl^ doubtless, often l^ave 
occasion to visit the mansion in my new capa- 
city;" and, ijrith . a whistle neither very loud nor 
very firm', the young gentleman tamed to the 
window, looked out a moment aOeatly, and then 
walked trom th^ room. 

Alton Burke was morally strong, ^e h^d 
studied, had traveled, and was jilst aoont to com- 
mence the practice of Law with bis father. 
Judge Btirke, when that gentleman was stricken 
with paralysis.' Some time l^fore his ultimAte ill- 
ness ne had shbWn symptoms of mental weakness, 
which had worried his friends eiceedinglv, ana 
when his afljsirs came to l?e looked into, H. was . 
found that of his enormous fortune scarcely 
a thousand dollars rsmaUied. Certain^harpers 
had taken advantage of Ms buAineas imbeoility, 
and drawn him into spebuTations from which ms 
money had scarcely more hope of eacape than 
from a grave. His soo, a young man wliom for- 
tune had petted jto an ' exoeptional extent, rose 
superior td the ctrcamstancef which had coW 
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apoD him without the sligfatett prepmntioti, and 
r^ectiDg the money offen which had come in from 
▼mrioos wealthr relatires, went muifyiUj to work 
to procure a 'position, the prooeeds of which 
woald be sufficient for the snpport of bimielf and 
parents. This was not an easy undertaking ! The 
relatires who so senerouslj proffered pecuniarj 
aid had no strnpathr with what thej termed his 
** Quixotic ideas of independence.'* They would 
gladly hare placed him in some law-office, and 
Uken care of the family until he should ha^e 
worked himself up to a paying position in' his 
profession ; but the idea of a mercantile life for 
one upon whose education so much had been ex- 
pended, and who most undoubtedly possessed 
superior talent for the bar, was to them prepos- 
terous, and they refused utterly to render nim 
assistance in the way he desired. 

After persevering and energetic endeaTor. he 
diaooTerMi that, uUaidea, it was useless for nim 
to seek either ytj profitable, or Tery '* genteel ** 
ooeupation ; so, auer a struggle far more intense 
than even his mother had sdt conception of. he 
accepted the first and only ntuation oQ'erea—a 
noetropoUtan earriersbip. The blow was hard 
enough of itself, but his lore for one of the 
proudest women in New York city made his 
troubled heart eren more sensiliTe. 

He had seen men banished firom her ^d graces 
for trifies no other yonng lady in her circle would 
think of noticing, and, uthough she was in ever? 
sense Of the wond her own mistress, the possi- 
bility of her oTerlooking his self-imposed lowli- 
ness nerer ouee occurred to him. She was— 
I must be— fully aware of his afiection; but that 
fact made it only the more hopeless ; and reso- 
lutely putting away all thought of the hanghtr 
beauty* No. 29 commenced, the next morning, bis 
trying occupation. As he expected, among his 
budg^ were serend epistles for Miss Maud 
Murray. 

<* Pshaw I" he murmured, impatiently, ringing 
the area-bell; '*if Colonel Gregory sends her a 
letter every mail, it's none of my budiness I*' — for, 
he had recognised the writing on one of the.eaTe* 
lopes. 

Truly, his cr«ss was a hard lot to bear. The 
streets through which he was daily obliged to 
Daas were among the most aristocratic thorough- 
fares of the city, and the majority of indiyidiuUs 
to whom it was hto business to eonyey letters 
had been in days past his nearest friends* 

Colonel Gregory was the only person exeeptlDg 
himself whom M'iss Murray erer honored with 
any special amount of favor, and this was evi- 
dently owing quite as much to his own persist- 
ency as to anv wish of the youns lady in quea* 
tion. Colonel Greffory honored Alton Burke 
with his supremest natred, and it was, perhaps, 
natural that he should rejoice over his rival's 
downfall. His bachelor establish rqent was in 
closv oontignity to Miss Murray's palatial home, 
and Alton fell but ioo sarely how every oppor- 
tunity now favored his loye for the fair heiress. 

A wcfek or JO went on^ As he expected, ndttier 
in penon nor bv letter did Miss Murray reoo^- 
nize. their past ■ iendship^ One morning they 
met. face to face en tbe street— she, with a lady 
friend— he, with his uniform and letters. Her 
face reflected the crimson of bis, and even at that 
mooaent he felt a thrill of triumph, for few were 
they who had power to make the haughty Maud 
Murray change color. The fViend looked steadily > 
acroM the sueet. She looked straight at him, 
and, with a- distant but courteous bow, passed on. 
Her pride would never allow of her aemeaning 
herself. Alton Burke smiled sadly* Possibly, 
had she foUowed the example of her companion^ 
his levto.wpuld have turned to contempt . As it 
wafy it ntner increased than dlmrinlshed. 



The next time he met the young Udy, she was 
accompanied bv Colonel Gregory. There was no 
chance of evading the meeting: in fact, had there 
been, it is doubttnl if he wouTa have availed him- 
self of it. The sight nerved him with a despera- 
tion inclined rather to court than evade the dis* 
agreeables of life. Miss Murray colored atrain, 
and inclined her head in recognition. Had Colo- 
nel Gregory been a man of taoC, he would have 
done the same ; but Colonel Gregorv was not a 
man of tact, at least, not on that pariioular occa- 
sion. 

" Here, my man I" he hallooed, stopping short 
on tbe sidewalk : " any letten for Colonel Samuel 
Gregory f 

Aiion Burke's lip curled, as did Maud Murray's. 

** I only deliver lettera at the residence of the 
person aodressed," he answered, haughtily. 

Miss Murray smiled, and then, as both men 
would have l^urried on, asked, with a defiant 
glance at her small-minded companion : 

"How is vour father, Mr. Burke*" 

<< Better, 1 thank you. Miss Murray." 

**l am very glad to hear It," she responded, 
cordially. '<^Will you remember me to your 
mother?" 

** I will." And, with another bow they parted. 
Colonel Gregory the while biting his lips in un- 
disguised annoyancee. 

The young carrier's heart was a little lighter 
as he passed on. Nut (hat he built anv hope for 
himself in her few words. He thoreugnly under- 
stood that they were intended almost entirely for 
Colonel Gregory's benefit ; but the look of coo- 
tempt her face liad worn for one second showed 
that her rude companion could never hold a place 
in her heart, and for that he was unspeakably 
glad. 

Several times after this he met the lady, but not 
again did she unbend from her haughty dignity. 
His eveninzs Alton Burke devoted entirely todis- 
covering the reasons for his father's pecuniary 
loeses, which bad been considered by every cue 
as irretrievable. 

By diligent and thorough researeb. he had dis- 
covered affaire to be not neariv so bad as repre- 
sented. His legal acumen, although as yet un- 
tested, was of no mean order, and his own intense 
interest in the matter served to render his efforts 
the more strenuous. Fifty thousand dollan, at 
least, he discovered to be recoverable, and, cer- 
tain of this, he prepared to relinquish his unpro- 
fitable and distasteful position, and proceed at 
once to the building up of a practiee in the pro- 
fession for which he was so thoroughly fitted. 

It was his last day on dutjr, and. scarcely with 
regret, and yet with a certain sadness, he went 
over the well-remembered rounds. Arriving at 
the Murrav mansion, with, as usual, a letter or so 
for Miss Maud, he was accosted by tbe servant, 
agitatedly : 

** Oh, Mr. Burke" (it was the fint time she had 
ever shown sign of recognitioD), ** can't you- 
come up-staira a minuter Colonel Gregory's 
going on awful,> and there's nobody in the noose 
but Miss Maud and us." 

The girl was undoubtedly terrified, and follow- 
ing her into the hall, be tried to get some idea of 
the true state of the cat<e. She stopped unif iU- 
ingly enoughv seeing that he would not folloW'ber 
op-stairs without some explanation, and went on 
hurriedly : 

**WelJ, sir. he came about an hour ago, and 
asked f ^r Miss Maud. She sent word, * finga«ed ;' 
boEt he said he fit««^ see her, so she went <town. 
He was as white as a sheet. Pint he talked Low, 
but at last he got to yelling and pacing the -floor 
like a wild animal. 1 got mghtened, and went up 
to the door just now. He was staodinff agaiost 
, it, 1 know, because sht was asking bim to lit. bar 
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out. . I dou't •appose he'd hurt bez, but be's in 
an awful rage, ran— do come up I" 

He requirod bo further uraiog. The idea of the 
woman be loTed being subjeoted e^en to an un- 
welcome presence was terrible, and be followed 
the excited girl up-stairs without a word of com- 
ment. She drew bim into the back parlor, and 
whispered : 

'* Just staj here, and see that he don't hurt'.her. 
I dou't believe she'd like us to interfere unless we 
had to." 
He nodded assent 

" Mo," came in^ tl)aoderiog tones from the next 
room. *^ I^l tifii ^llow you to retire until jou 
hare made me some replj. When you inform 
me whether you love any one else wiui be satis- 
fied, but not before^ ■ You say there is do possi- 
bility of ypnr learning to lore me. I wish to judge 
formjself." 

" Veiy well, sir," and the lady's Toioe rang 
forth scornfully dear. *' Then, be satisfied— I di 
lore some one else. . . Now. 1 will pass." 
But still he hktercepted her.. 
*' One word- more,^' and that the words came 
throu|^ cUoched tei>tb was apparent to the unwill- 
ing listener. "Is it your podmcM whom you 
have honored with .your atectioii f" 

The '^p68tmall^' would have siMruiiff forward 
then, but the servant detained. him. one. began 
to tlunk her fears j^ad been somewhat foolish, and 
was anxious if possible to remove her companion 
without having ainy collision between the two 
men. Had the (olaing-doors been transparent, 
Maud Murray would probably have given her 
sneeiin^ questioner a different ^answer ; but ui- 
terly unsuspicious of the proximity of the indi- 
vidual most concerned, and anxious to bury^her 
compaDion's hope bevond all pbssibilitv of resur- 
rection, she answered, as clearly as before : • 

*' If, by the postman, vou rerer to Alton Burke, 
I will answer you "—ana here she paused to give 
the succeeding word due emphasis—" Yet** r 

" I thought BO," muttesed the man ; while 
Alton, doubting alternately his own sanity, use- 
fulness, and hearings listened, in a ban-stupor. 
"But," with an insulting leer, "1 should have 
thought it in better taste to choose vour coach- 
mau J his livery is much morejgenteeL" 

Tins was too much. Pushinj^ aside the girl, 
who vainly urged him to be quiet, Alton Burke 
pushed open the doors, and stood befoce the 
astonished couple. Maud Murray was too dumb- 
foundered even for blushes, and stood without 
a word, while he turned to the craven before 
him. 
" There is the door^ sir. Make use of iL" 
Cotonel Gregory's bravery did not show itself 
here, for^ witnout a word, he 'walked fki>m:the 
room, and in a moment more the street-door was 
slapmed behind him. Then Alton turned to the 
lady. The recollection of the confession made 
but a moment before had by this time crimsoned 
her face. It is uncertain whether magnanimity 
or pride most prompted AUon Burke's next 
speech ; but there was assuredly considerable of 
the latter manifest, as he said : 

" Miss Murray, do not allow any of the events 
of this morning to trouble you. . I think you need 
fear nothing further from Colonel GrcM^ry, and I 
understood too thoroughly yodr position to base 
an insane hope on your answer to his imperti- 
nent queries.'^ 

The lady bowed just as coldly as himself, as he 
turned to leave the room ; then, while the blood 
mounted to the roots of her hair, she said :< 

"Mr. Burke " 

He stepped, and waited for her to proceed. She 
knew very well that this man loved her, and one 
would have thoucbt it no difficult matter for her 
to have said, "Stay I" but she found it impos- 



sible:; and, finally, belnreen embarrassment aod 
excitement, she broke entirely down, and crfo4 
as if her heart would break. 

Her companion was bewildered. The serrsat, 
with considerable tact, had left them immediataly. 
He must try and soothe her; and, i^proachiBS 
the weeping girl, he said, padly : 

"Miss Murray, do you refuse to trust mef I 
tell yon, I will never allow mvself to think of your 
words— will forget them ** 

"But," interrupted Maud, half defiantly— hU 
stupidity was doing much tQ allay her hysterica — 
•" 1 donft want you to forget them." * 

This thVMight, lacUng somewhat in explieitoess^ 
was sttffloient for even Alton Bnrke's' comprehen- ' 
sion,- and to this day the prominent lai^r^ re- 
joiced in the misfortune which, by forcing him 
into an humble independence, gave him so- fioo 
an opporttftii^ of testing the re^ty df hU wife's 
fltfec|ion. 



F©r a Walk- ^ .j 

Thbu is much in a person's waU deootlBg 
oharaotiBr. * / . . * i - » . 

' A rapid walk . indicates energy^ sometMng of 
importance on haad- which requires immeaiato - 
attention. * , 

' A slpw walk suggests an easy-^ing tm of 
mind,. a disposition to let things take their own.. 
course, andjf thev go wrong, it will be all |be 
aame.in a thousana vears. . 

A shambling walk belongs to indolenea, the 
.body aeeming to be an nnlcelcome burdeti to 1^ 
feet, .which they attempt to shirk, by hugipiiff the 
ground as,closely as possible. 

A rolling walk is the nit of the "joUy fari" 
and if. the natural walk of a landsman, denotaa tm 
independent don'trcare-tiveness, and good hvmor. 

A nippy walk, which twists and turns from side 
to side, cuidng off' and putting a period'afVer eaci^ 
step, is the sign of a snappish^ terrier disposhioti. 

A graceful, deliberate swing walk indioalM o- 
prottd and haughty nature, with plenty of aelf- • 
conceit. 

A slikhibend and intense «wiag of the iMjr, 
with elbows out snd nose snuffling the air tfK>re 
the heads of other people, and the least piigeon- 
toed walk, suggests vanity, and a frivolous devo- 
tion to style and display. 

A hesitating walk denotes a chaageable miAi, 
lack of perseverance, and a growing mentil-slial- 
lowness, resulting from a want of enei<gy. 

A careless walk, always running against some- 
body, denotes a person wrapped up m "self, wHh* 
out ability to see much outsiue. 

The studied, accurately measured, " aren't-you* 
all-lookinff-at-me" walk, indicates am unreliable, 
superficial, deceitful person, whose -pride Is its 
fashion, beauty, the cut of hair, trfmrninlp of 
whisker, fit of a dress, or some such attraraaa 
given bV the tailor, barber, or dressmsker. 

A loUering walk indicates a person whoso 
thoughts are always placidly^ haslhr contemplat- 
ing a narrow sphere of Ufe^ ui which self i| tte 
prominent figure. Such persons, when thtowo 
upon their own resources, are as helpless as a 
turtle on its back. » 

The sharp, quick, clean step over rough or eveo 
places with prompt precision, as if every f^lotfslfc 
was marked, indicates a person ia'posseesioa of 
full mental faculties and Tarsightednesi, with aa 
eye which survevs the ground la ad ranee, guided 
bv a quick, intelligent, sharp business quaUfloa- 
tion« and a readiness to battle with Kfe, makhiff 
the most ot everything. Such persons axe sel^ 
reliant, hard to trip, ouick to rise whea ooea 
down, and never in doaot which way to go wliea 
once upon their feet. 
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THB ROMANOfl OF AH AMBBIOAK QUKBK. — '* IN AM IV8TAKT ETBRT CniBF HAD 8BIZED HIH TOMAHAWK 
AND SPRANtt FROM THB OBOUND TO RALLT AT THB CALL OF THBIB QUEBX. AT THIS KOMENT CAP- 
TAIN J0NB8 DBBW HIS SWOBD AND DBHANDED PEACE." 



Romance of an American 

Queen. 

In 1738, the settlement of Georfria was com- 
meooed by a number of Englbh people, who were 
broa^cht over b? General Ofi^lethorpe, and pitched 
their tents on the very spot bow occupied br the 
citv of Savanqah. 

In hia- intercourse with the Indians, he was 
greatly assiited br an Indian woman, whom be 
found in SaTannaii, br the name of Alary lilu<t- 
groFe. She had resided among the English, in 
another part of the country, and was well ac- 
quainted ¥ntb their language. She was of great 



use, therefore, to General Offleihorpe. in inter- 
preting what he said to the IndiBuu, ana ^hat they 
said to him. For this senice, he gave her a hun- 
dred pounds a year. 

Among those who came over with General 
Oglethorpe was a man by the name of Thomas 
Bosom worth, who was the chaplain, or minister, 
ot the colony. Soon after his arrival he married 
the above-mentioned Indian woman, Marv Mus- 
grove. Unhappily, Bosom worth was at oeart a 
bad m<iD, althougn br profession he was a minis- 
ter of the gospeL He was distinguiRhed for his 
, pride, and love of riches and innuenco. At the 
I same time, he was very artfnl. Yet, on account 
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of hit profession, he was, for a time, much 
respected by the Indians. 

At one of the great councils of the Indians, this 
artful man induced some of the chiefs to crown 
Malatche, one of the greatest among them, and to 
declare him prince and emperor of all the Creeks. 
After this, he made his wife call herself the eldest 
sister of Malatche. and she told the Indians that 
one of her grandtathers had been made king by 
the Great Spirit over all the Creeks. The Indians 
believed what Mary told them, for since General 
Oglethorpe had bc'en so kind to her, ther had be- 
come very proud of her. They called; a great 
meeting of the chiefs together, and Matr made 
them a long talk. She told them that they bad 
been iniur^ by the whites— that tbey were getting 
away the lands of the Indians, and would soon 
drive them from all their possessions. Said she : 
"We must assert our rights— we must arm our- 
selyes against them— we must drire them from 
our territories— let us call forth our warriors— I 
^ill head them. Stand by me, $nd the houses 
which the^ have erected shall smoke in ruins.*' 

The spirit of Queen Mary was contagious. 
Every chief present declared himself ready lo de- 
fend ner, to the last drop of his blood. 

After due preparation, the warriors were called 
forth. Tbey had painted themselves afresh, and 
sharpened anew tneir tomahawks for the battle. 
The march was now commenced* Queen Mary, 
attended by her infamous husband, the real 
author of aU their d)scontent, headed the sayage 
throng. 

Before they reached Sayannah, their approach 
was announced. The people were justly alarmed. 
They were few in number, and, though they had. 
a fortification and cannon, they had no good 
reason to hope that they should be able to ward 
oS' the deadly blow which was aimed against 
them. 

By this time the sayages were in sight of Sayan- 
nah. At this critical moment an Englishman, by 
the name of Noble Jones^ a bold and daring man, 
rode forth, with a few spirited men on horseback, 
to meet toem. As be approached them, he ex- 
claimed, in a yoice like tnunder : 

** Ground vour arms! ground jrourarms! not 
an armed Indian shall set nis foot in this town I" 

Awe-struck by his lofty tone, and perceiving 
him and bis companions ready to dash ip amonjg 
them, they, paused, and soon after laid down their 
arms. Bosomworth and his queen were now 
summoned to march into the city, and it was 
permitted the chiefs and other Indians to follow 
— but without their arms. 

On reaching the parade-ground, the thunder of 
fifteen cannon, fired at the same moment, told 
them what they mii^t expect, should they persist 
in their hostile designs. The Indians were now 
marched to the house of the president of the 
councH in Savannah. Bos 3m worth was reouired 
to leave the Indians, while the president nad a 
friendljr t-alk with (hem. 

In his address to them he assured them of 
the kindness of the English, and demanded 
what they meant by coming in this warlike man- 
ner. In 'reply they told the president "that they 
had heard that Mary was to be sent over the 
great waters, and they bad come to learn why 
they were to losetheir'queen.*' 

Finding that the Indians had been deceiyed, and 
that Bosomworth was the author of all the trouble 
—that he had even intended to get possession of 
the magazine, and to destroy the whites, the 
council directed him to be seized, and to be 
tiirown into prison. 

This step, Mary rejented with great spirit. 
Rushing forth among the Indians, she openly 
cursed General Oglethorpe, although he had 
raised her from poverty and distress, and declared 



that the whole world should know that the groniid 
she trod upon was her own. 

Tbe warlike spirit of the Indians being that 
likeljT to be renewed, it was thought advisable to 
imprison Mary also. This was accordingly car- 
ried ^nto eSect. At the same time, to appease tbe 
Indians, a sumptuous feast was made for the 
chiefs by the president, who, daring the better 
state of feelings which seemed to preyail, took 
occasion to explain to them the wickedness of 
Bosomworth. and how by falsehood and cunning 
he had led tnem to believe that Maij was retiHj 
their queen— a descendant of one of their great 
chiefs. 

" Brothers,'' said he, " it it no taeb thing. 
Queen Mary is no other than Mary Mosgroye, 
whom I found poor, and who has been made the 
dupe of the artful Bosomworth ; and yon, brothers, 
the dupes of both." 

The aspect of things was now pleasant. The In- 
dians were beginning to be satisned of the yiUainy 
of Bosomworth, and of the real character of Mary. 
But, at this moment the door was thrown open, 
and, to the surprise of all, Mary burst into tbe 
room. She baa made her escape from prison: 
and, learning what was going on, the had ruthea 
forward with the furr ofa tigress : 

" Seize your arms : seize year arms 1 Remem- 
ber yonr promise, and defend your queen." 

The sight of their queen seemed, in a moment, 
to bring oack all the original ardor of the enter- 
prise. In an instant, eyo-y chief had seized bit 
tomahawk, and sprang from the ground to rally 
at tbe call of their queen. 

At this moment. Captain Jones, who was pre- 
sent, perceiving the danzer of the president, and 
the other whites, drew his sword and demanded 
peace. The majesty of his countenance, the fire 
of his eye, and the glittering of hit tword, told 
Queen Mary what she might expect, shoold she 
attempt to raise any higher the feverish tpurtt of 
her subjects. 

Tbe Indians cast an eye toward Mary, as if to 
inauire what tbey should do. Her oonntenanoe 
fell. Perceiving l^ adyantage, Captain Jones 
stepped forward, and, in the presence of the 
Indians, standing round, again oonducted Marj 
back to prison. A short imprisonment so far 
humbled both Bosomworth and Mary, that each 
wrote a letter, in which they oonfessed the vrrong 
they had done, and promised, if released, thai 
they would conduct themselves with more pro- 
priety in future. The people kindly forgave tnem 
both, and they left the city. 



The XMnrarTB OoUL 

CHAPTBB J. 

It was an irregufar, sandj leyel, of no great 
extent, between tall rocks of quartz and grrmnite, 
at the foot of a spur from one of the mighty 
monntain-ranges of Arizona, many a long ancl 
weary mile from any trace or prospect of eultare 
or civilization. It looked like the mouth of what 
might be a pass, should any adyentorens feet seek 
one into the wild fastnesses beyond. One would 
haye thought it the most unlikely of all places to 
haye ever felt the tread of white men's feet and 
yet tbe bright, olear, glittering sonlight of Ari- 
zona poured down upon ghastly evioenoes that 
there nad at some time been other than Indian 
tenants of that lonely patch of sand aad rock. 

Scattered here and there were skulls mod bones, 
and remnants of arms and clothiag, and maay 
another relic to show that on that spot had been 
enaeted the closing scenes at least en some grim 
and awful tragedy of the wilderness. 

The deserts and the mountains have their te- 
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cttU as \rell *« the f^reat cities, and here was one 
of them, hat who shotild solve it? 

There was something in the utter sUenoe more 
eloquent of desolation than eren the solitude and 
the scattered bones ; but both the silence and 
the solitade were about to be broken. 

Creeping aronnd the corner of a huge mass of 
granite, peering from side to side as if fearing to 
meet some eTilor some danger, the form of what 
seemed to be a man adranc^ slowly in nnon the 
sandy leTeL and behind him, plodding Jazilj at 
the end of^ a lariat, was a kmg-le^ed, long- 
eared, gaunt and ill-conditioned mnle. The latter 
was the first to break silence, for. as his master 

f>aU8ed, as if to take in the whole scene at one 
ong look, his quadruped follower stretched out 
his scrawny necK, atod gare vent to a most pro- 
txiacted and sonorous bray. 

"Thank ve for that, Moses!" exoliumed the 
man. "I'm right down glad to hear something 
in this yer place. Thar's something awful abont 
it, eren to me, and Pre seen a good deal." 

The speaker was indeed n most singular speci- 
men of numanity. Apparently not much oyer 
four feet in height, thin, skinny, and weather 
beaten, what there was of him was also so re- 
markably misshapen, that at first sight it was 
hard to say whether his body« face, or limbs werb 
most distant in their oatUne ftom any reconized 
standard of beantj. For aH that, howerer, the 
ugly face was by no means an evil one) the 
black, pieroinsr eryes looked out from under a 
broad and well-daVeloped forehead, and the deep, 
grimy lines of the distorted countenanoe had more 
m them ot doubt, fear, distrust, and it might be 
of sufiering. than of any positive wickedness. 

" Moses,'^ he went on, still seeming to talk to 
his mule, " I knowed how it would be as soon as 
I found they didn't come in. Too and 1 have had 
a long hunt for 'em, and thar they are. I wonder 
if theyareaUtharf" 

CareMly securing the lariat to a rook, as if dis- 
trusting even his one companion, the dwarf passed 
stealthily, bat with grek rapidity, hither and 
thither over the sandv level, picking up and ex- 
amining relic after relic, and seeming to compre- 
hend everrthing he saw or touched, as if the story 
•of it had been written out for him. 

*' Only nine of 'em," he said, at length, " and 
thar was ten. Moses, thar's one of 'em got away, 
and I wonder he ain t never come back for the 

Elunder. Why didn't he take it with him t Maybe 
e was sick. P'r'aps he didn't have no trans- 
portation, and gold is as heavy as they make it 
He conldn't have toted it on foot, not one man 
couldn't; but why didn't he oome back? It's 
safe to say he'H come some day, if so be he isn't 
dead, and that ain't the unlikeliest out. Now, 
you see, Moses, my old boy, they got bad luck by 
robbing me, and kicking my poor twisted carkiss 
out of^camp, arter I'd worxed with 'em a whole 
year, and showed 'em whar to find it all. Then 
they robbed that old 'Pache lodge of them bufier- 
skills. They might have knowea thar was small- 
pox into them bufier. I kin just seem to see how 
It all worked ; and now this was the upshot of it 
all. Moses, my boy, yer good at kicking, but 
don't vou ever" lift yer hoof afrin a dwarf, nor 
steal bufler-robes from dead Indians, even if 
they're 'Pache. These fellers was all robbers, and 
it's all mine now if I choose to take it." 

What it was that the dwarf meant was soon 
made more apparent, for, as he renewed his search 
with more minute care, and with a lynx-eyed 
sagacity that seemed almost more than human, he 

Eicked up, unearthed, scratched out, from one 
one-marlced spot after another, little bags^ and 
ingots, and bars and nuggets, of vorious kinds, 
sbapes, and sizes, of heavv yellow metal. It was 
gold that the dwarf had "boon robbed of, and be 



had now recoyered not only his own share, bat 
the proceeds of the year's work of a large and 
very saccessfHil mining expedition. 

It made a tempting heap, as it lay on the sand 
in the brij^ht sunliirhi; but as the dwarf stood and 
looked at it, he shook his head. 

" No, Moses, my boy. We won't try it on now. 
We'd only be robbed of it again. We'll just put 
it whar we'll know, and then we'll come for it 
some time when we ve got company that we kin 
trust. Thar's more in that heap. Moses, than Pd 
like to have you run away with, ' 

Nuggets and miners' " bullion " are by no means 
"coin pure;" but the dwarf's treasure wa<« a very 
fair sort of fortune if it could have been safely 
carried to the settlements. His next motion 
would have been readily onderstood by any one 
who ever made what the miners and hunters call 
a cachd. He measured and paced until he had 
secured a "bee-line" directly from one aharpiy 
defined comer of rock to another like it on the 
other side, and, just in the centre of that line, he 
began to dig with a small spade and pick that he 
had taken out of the mule's pack. It was hot 
work even in the loose, gravelly sand, but before 
long the dwarf had made a pretty deep hole, quite 
deep enouji^h for his purposes. Into this he care- 
fully earned his pile of gold, put a broad, flat 
stone over it, and then, having filled up the hole, 
he labored asaiduonsly to remove eyety surface 
indication of his woik. When he had done, he 
leaned for a moment on his spade. 

" Moses," he said, " I feel the shivers coming 
over me, and I iust want to git out of this the 
shortest way. 'rears like it was an awful place 
to be in, with all them bones, and that thar gold 
hid away among 'em.. Moses, my boy, let's yon 
and me make tracks. Some ot^er aay ^'r^Eips 
we'll come yer affin, but it's awful to think of 
what went with them men. And thar wasn't a 
dwarf among 'em." 



OHAPTXR n. 

Not many weeks later than the day of the 
dwarfs hard work in the mountains, a group of 
three were gathered in a dingy lawyer's offioe in 
one of our largest far- western mining towns. 
The town itself, of course, was of recent growth, 
but already it called itself a city, and it was a 
place where men bnilded and cheated and traded 
and made fortunes and lost them. 

The group in the dincy office oonsisted of one 
young woman and two elderly men. The former 
was talL dark-eyed, with luxuriant raven hair, 
but hardly what would be called a beauty. Her 
features were regular enough, and her manner 
that of a refined and cultivated lady; but her 
lips were set with an expression of unusual firm- 
ness, and her aunbumed face glowed with what 
seemed to be suppressed but stormy indignation. 

The older of her two comminions sat by a 
baize-ooyered table, (Vimbling with a pile of papers ; 
and a huder. more selfish, unmerciful sort or face 
it would be difficult to find. 

The other, on a broken-backed chair near the 
young lady, was altogether a more genial and 
gentlemanly-seeming man, bnt his face wore a 
puzsled and almost troubled look. After a mo- 
ment of silence^ he said : 

"Now, Jennie Lambert, I don't say you're 
wrong, but I can't say you're wise. I Was your 
father^ s friend, and I'm your friend, and I want to 
see you act for the best. Tou*ve heard Judge 
Brunt's oflfer, and what can yon do !f you don't 
take it?" 

" Yes," here interrupted the harsh, grinding 
voice of the older man. "I don't want to bq 
hard or unkind to Miss Lambert, but money is' 
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monej, and wbst more can I do about it unless 
she can meet the notes?'' 

"Yes, now, Jennie, how can you ever set 
together money enough, in less than four months, 
to meet such heavy payments f Hadn't yon better 
comoromise now, while you can ?" 

"Doctor Parker I" exclaimed the young lady, 
" I might compromise, but this is being robbed. 
It leaves me hardly anything." 

** But what can you do ?" asked the gentleman 
who seemed to act as her fHend. 

** Do ? Why, I will tell you. 1 belieye a woman 
can do anything that a man cao, even if I can't 
say how, just here and now. Besides, I roust be 
plain. I don't believe my father owed Judge 
Brunt ail that money. I will try and par, butl 
will lose every cent before I wUl be plunaered of 
my own free will, and with my eyes open." 

Judge Brunf s hard face grew harder, and be 
drew a tight knot in the red tape with which he 
tied up the pap^ers ; but they were all three now on 
their feet, and it was clear that the interview was 
over. Ilie young lady turned abruptly, and 
walked out of the oflSce^ leaving the lawyer and 
the doctor to any such further discussion of her 
case as might suit them. 

*' Ob, my father, my father I" she murmured, 
as she walked rapidly on. " It is a terrible thing 
to be lelt idl alone, and in such a place as this. 
I am hardlr safe day or night. Ana yet I might 
be— I wonoer if Neale Murray knows that I am 
likely to be penniless f Oh, if I only knew ! I 
hardly know whom to trust— not even good Doctor 
Parker. I feel stranse and half unwomanly at 
times, but I can't submit to be robbed. I owe 
that much to ray father's memory. If I only 
could pav those notes, and take up the mortgage I 
I must do it, but how shall 1 ?" 

Jennie Lambert had not long been an ori>han. 
Her father had been one of the most enterprising 
and successftil citizens of the young community, 
and although he had left his property, which was 
mostly real estate, very much involved, Jennie 
knew that if she could only keep it together, and 
carry out his plans for its development, it would 

frovide for her as he would have himself desired, 
n fact, it was much more a regard for her father's 
memoiy than a desire for even wealth that made 
it hard for the resolute and keen-witted girl to 
give up to extortion the results of his labor and 
enterprise. Her position was, however, a very 
difficult one, as her friend Doctor Parker had so 
plainly suggested. 

Now, it happened that the consultation in Judge 
Brunt's office was not the only one set down for 
that morning. ^ At the very moment when Jennie 
Lambert bad entered that dingy den of extortion, 
a opuple of young men, of very opposite external 
appearance, had been walking along one of the 
by-streets together, at no great distance. The 
tirst was a tall, showily-dressed, rather fast-look- 
ing youth, not unhandsome, but with too much of 
swaggering recklessness in his manner, and too 
coarse an expression of face, to oUdm rank as a 
gentleman. 

** Well, Jinks," he said. " it^s a queer story, and 
I don't wonder you never wanted to go alone on 
nn errand like that I've give my wora on it, and 
I'll go, but I reckon we needn't take in anybody 
else. Two's as good a divide as I know o£^ and l 
can take my share awful easy." 

''Yer right tbar," said bis companion. 'Tm 
glad I come across ye, Dan Brunt. 'Tain't every 
man I'd 'are let on to about a thing like that. Yer 
the first man I've blowed it to. Not that any 
roan alive could find it without me. But you're 
the man I want' 

The speaker was a heavy-set, rough-featured, 
villainous-looking chap, in the ordinary dress of a 
miner out of luck, if that is a thiug that can be 



imagined, and he had evidently been making a 
communication that both of them deemed im- 
portant. 

** When ought we to set out^ Jinks?" asked Us 
rakish companion. 

** No huiry ; but, the looner, the quieker'd soit 
me, you bet.^* 

"Sure nobody knows t Didn't yon ny 
another chap got off?" 

** Wall, yes, thar was the dwaif; bat we set him 
clean adritt before any one of us got siok, and I 
don't reckon he got in safe, nohow. Eren allow- 
ing he did, he couldn't go to the place, nor take 
any one else thar. No, Dan Brunt, that there 
plunder is safe for you and me ; but, I wouldn't 
lose no time." 

" No more wouldn't I," said Dan. '« 1' U have 
our outfit got ready in short order. The whole , 
trip ought not to take over a month." 

*^ Oh, we'd do it easy, in less time than all that," 
replied Jinks. 

There were a few more questions and answen, 
apd then the two oddly-assorted friends sepsrated. 

Dan Brunt made the best of his way to bis 
father's office, where he found the hard-featured 
Jud^ in apparently excellent humor, after his in- 
terview wiu Doctor Parker and his lady friend. 

<<Dan, my boy," said the Judge. "I re<^on 
Pve got that Lambert basiness all aafis. "if 

Jou're bound to have the girl, you may, and be 
anged toyou, but the property- la sMe oars, I 
recBon. Wny, she might nave saved a little some- 
thing on my offer, but I won't make it again." 

Dan stood for a moment in a sort of brown 
study, and then be said: 

** Well, old man, I s'pose you know what you're 
about better' n I do. If vou can only fetch her 
down a peg, I reckon td stand some chance. 
According to what I hear, Neale Murray's about 
counted out She don't go for any poor man. 
After all, if Pve got to ti&e old Lamoert's real 
estate, I might as well make a clean bargain, and 
take his daughter alon^; with it" 

** That's your business, not mine," said his 
father. *' Though I can't see what yon find to 
fancy in such a spitfire as that Why, she's al- 
most inclined to be a man on her own account" 

"Pretty independent, sure's you live!" said 
Dan. ** But, I reckon I can tame her down. Even 
a man feels bb backbone weaken when he finds 
his pile leave him. And now I've got sometbinK 
else to tell you." 

"What's that, Dan r 

" Why, I'm off on a queer spec of my own, foir 
a few weeks, and I want some money." 

** Hum— welL now, that's another thing. How 
much will it take? Sometimes your specs don't 
pay, Dan." 

'* This one will, you bet!" 

And Dan proceeded to tell his keen-eyed sire all 
he knew, or cared to unfold, of his reoentbaigain 
with Jinks the miner. 

Meantime, that latter individual, on partinir 
triym his friend Dan, sauntered on from atreet to 
street of the unpaved, irregular and dusty town, 
soliloquizing as ne went : 

"I'm glad I met Dan. He's a bad ecrg about 
some things, but he can scare up the rightxind of 
an outfit, and thar's no way I see that he kin come 
roots onto to me. If he tries it, I'll fix him out, 
now, you bet I" 

And the miner twisted his rugged face, and 
shook his battered hat ominously, and quickened 
his pace a little, as if the thought of being de- 
frauded spurred him up. In a few moments more 
be continued: 

"I do wish I knowed about the dwarl We 
played it pretty heavy ou the little toad, we did. 
He couldnU pilot nobody, and Fd a-he^ tell of 
him, if he'd come back into these parts." 
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Byen ms the words left bis lips he looked up, 
and his eyes fell on an object in the street, a 
short distanoe in advance, which brooEbt a pro- 
fane exclamation to his lips, and made him spring 
forward. 

** Thar he is, now ! Thar ain't two slch. If I 
catch him, I'll choke it oat of him 1^' 

Jinks had been seen, evidently, as quickly as he 
himself had seen, ana the object of bis sndden 
dash was also moving. The dwarf, however, was 
no match for Jinks in speed, and, before the poor 
f^ow had gone two blocks, his pnrsaer had 
eaoffht np ^th him, and, with a half-smothered 
gnsn of an^ profanity, as be grasped him by the 
arm, ezolaimea : 

*'ao. yon don*t, Tobit— no. you don't Yon 
can't g^t away from Jinks. Yer just the chap I 
want ' Come right along, now, Tobit ; I want to 
talk with ye." 

*' Let go I Let me alone ! I don't want any- 
thing to do with yon. You helped 'em drive me 
away, in the Sierra! Oht" 

And, as he spoke, the dwarf strufrgled with all 
his mi^t to free himself from the iron grasp of 
the mmer. 

'* Shut up yer noise," growled Jinks. " Stop 
ver kicking, or I'll cut yer throat! Come 
iong!" 

<'Kobb«rI" exclaimed the enraged and fHght- 
ened dwarf. 

"Take that, then I Shut up!" 

" See here," exclaimed a deep, manly voice, 
just behind them, as Tobit fell heavily to the 
earth under the mow Jinks had struck him. 
" Who're you strikinar ? Hah I" 

The latter exclamation followed a quick motion 
of the miner toward the belt where his pistol 
bung, and was accompanied by tbe '* chug " sound 
of a neavy set of knuckles on a face. Tbe new- 
comer was also a ** man of bis hands/' beyond 
donbty and Jinks was knocked clean on bis feet, 
without a chance to draw bis pistol, while above 
bim, in a balf-tbreatening attitude, stood a tall, 
broad-shouldered, muscular specimen of Ameri- 
can manhood in its very best development 

** I'll pay vou for tifis, Xeale Murray !" hoarsely 
exclaimed the fallen man. *' I owed ye more'n 
enough already." 

The bine eyes of the stranger were of the kind 
that blaze quickly, and those of Jinks shrank 
from meeting ^em fairly and squarely. 

" Yon don°t owe me anything. Jinks, except for 
the horse you stole. What made you strike that 
little fellow ? Safe enough to stop you, anyhow. 
Get np, will vou." 

Jinks slowly and surlily arose, and his adver- 
sary went on: 

** I just want to give you one warning. Jinks. 
Yon know me by this time. So long as you be- 
have yourself, yon mar come and go, and I won't 
disturb you ; but, if I find you cutting up ugly, 
against me, or anybody else, there'll be work out 
out for the buzzards. Do you understand me V* 

Jinks eTidently did, for, while his face pnt on 
an expression of tbe most wolfish ferocity, he 
turned on his heel without a word, and marched 
off down the street All this had passed quickly 
enousrb, and a bit of a street row was only too 
common in that place and time to attract atten- 
tion ; but. when Neale Murrav turned, with some 
KtHe eunosity, to look for the odd being he had 
rescued, the dwarf had disappeared, and Neale 
was compelled to be satisfied with the conscious- 
ness of having tried to do right 

CBAPTBB UI. 

Tobit, for the dwarf appeared to have borne 
that name, had sprung to his feet the moment be 
saw bis enemy stricken, and had darted off with 



all the speed of fear. He seemed, indeed, to have 
been seized with a fit of shivers, as if his meeting 
with Jinks had brought back to him something 
more awful than a mere knock down. As he 
turned a street-comer, however, in his flight, a 
light form blocked his way, a small but firm band 
grasped his arm, and a kmdly Toice said : 

" Stop a moment ; you are safe now, and I want 
to sneak to you." 

Tbe dwarf came to an instant halt, and looked 
up with his distorted visage full of astonishment, 
for the speaker was a woman. It was. in fact, no 
less a woman than Miss Jennie Lambert, on bor 
way home from Judge Brunt's. 

** We cannot talk here in tbe street," she 
added. " I saw what happened to you, and I 
wantyou to come with me.'' 

••Wall, yes, ma'am," replied Tobit "I'm 
ready to go 'most anywheres/' 

And go he did, and in a few minutes more had 
crossed the threshold of the once pleasant home 
which had been the pride of Jennie's father. It 
was lonely enough now, for servants were not to 
be had in those regions, and no woman of less 
courage or independence would bsTe thought for 
a moment of remaining in it She had done so, 
however, and was able to give her strange 
acquaintance a very good, andfto him very wel- 
come dinner, as well as an assurance that his 
enemy should not molest him while under h(>r 
roof. As for Tobit, unaccustomed to kindness of 
any sort, and utterly strange to the voice and 
ways of womanhood, the effect of bis present ad- 
venture was remarkable. Keen as he was ordi- 
narily, his confused faculties failed to note tbe 
shade on his hostess's face when be denied any 
knowledge of the man who had rescued him. or 
tbe flash of enthusiasm that followed it wnen 
Jennie said to herself : 

** Then, he did if for a stranger !" I'm glad of 
it! Ifs just like him 1" 

And then the shade came back, but tbe dwarf 
did not see that, either. If Tobit had been in a 
mood for quick thought and observation, he 
would have comprehended that Jennie's sudden 
interest in his welfare had been mingled with 
something else besides compassion. Now, how- 
ever, as she conversed with her guest, and minis- 
tered to his wants— for the dwarf had been 
both hungry and thirsty — and as die mentally 
studied the deep lines of his singular face, tbe 
commiseration and curiosity that were aroused 
shone forth ft^m her dark eyes in a way that 
went to the heart of Tobit. 

" And do you live here all alone by yourself— 
and you a woman ?" asked Tobit, timidly. 

'•Why not? I am an orphan, alone in the 
world, and a woman can do anvthing a man can." 

•* Can she?" was the doubtiul reply. 

'• Why not ? And vet, at times 1 wish I was a 
man: then they could not rob ifoe, and then I 
could make monev." 



Tbe last was said in a half-musinff way, and it 
was in somewhat the same manner tnat the dwarf 
responded. 

•• YeSf ma'am: do you know that was just what 
I was wishing, thatjou was a man." 

••Me a man? Why should you wish it?" ex- 
claimed Jennie. 

••Because, besides that splendid young feller 
that upset Jinks, you're the nrst that's done me a 
clean Kindness for this many a long year. Ifs 
your face, too, and something troubled in your 
voice. Yes, ma'am, I know I'm safe to tell yon, 
if y;ou'll let me, and then, mebbe, you'll see wby 
I wish jrou #as a man." 

Jennie's curiosity was fast rising, and she most 
willingly put aside her own annovances for the 
while, and listened with more and more excited 
eagerness to the dwarf's strange recital 
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Wben be had fimshed, with a reiteration of the 
"wish" that he began with, Jennie was on her 
feet, walkioff up and down the room, and she 
turned upon nim, almost fiercely, with : 

** Well, sir, a woman can do that, if a man ean. 
I am man enough for it! Yes, indeed, I will be a 
man. long enough for that^ if you dare try it with 
me I * 

The dwarf poRitively bounded to bis feet, as if 
his timid ana suspicious heart had caught fire 

from Jennie's eyes, and But the immediate 

consequences of Jennie Lambert's charity to 
Tobit, the dwarf, afi'ected other human beings 
besides themselves. 

It was the next erening, just at dusk, that Neale 
Murray was slowly riding into the outskirts of the 
town, and met a couple of horsemen, followed by 
four ligbtlr laden pack-mules. One of the former 
he thought he recognized, and saluted him with : 

** Good-erening. Going out on a long trip, 1 
should reckon/* 

"Oh, yes: this young man and me are off 
prospecting." 

*' All right, only keep out of barm's way. Has 
Jinks troubled you any more? I warned him 
not to.»' 

** Thank you, kindly. I ain*t seen him ; but a 
poor little old feller like me is safer in the moun- 
tings than he is in town." 

'^That's so," said Neale, as be again mored on : 
** and your mate isn't any too big a man, either." 

Tobit's *'mate" had maintained his silence, but 
tug^^ nerrously at his mustaches until -Neale 
haopassed by. 

"Ah, me,*^ he sisfbed, "I shonld be a good 
deal more ot a man if Neale Murray was with us." 

And so they two, with their mules, including 
the dwarf's friend Moses, pushed on into the 
darkness. 

The next morning, who should Neale Murray 
meet, almost frantically seeking him from one 
part of town to another, but Jennie Lambert's 
friend and special counselor. Doctor Parker. 

" Read that, Neale-*read that," said the doctor, 
as soon as he could jret breath enough. ** I know 
it was breach of confidence to open if. and another 
to show it to you; but something's got to be 
done. The ghi's crazy! Why, she'll neyer in 
the world get back alive from a trip like that." 

The doctor talked on, but Neale heard him not, 
in his intense interest in what he #as reading. 

** No, doctor, it wasn't a breach of confidence," 
he said, at last. " Ton' re her guardian, in some 
sort, and you ought to have been lynched if you'd 
kept that for thirty days before lookinja; at it. It's 
a rough map, but! can follow that trail. I know 
all the country, to the edge of the ranges. It's 
right in among the Apaches, too. By-the^way— 
the dwarf! And I met them when they were 
leaving town. How she was disguised! Well, 
I'll be ready to start before noon, if I only knew 
a man 1 could trust, I'd takit him along." 

"Why, we two are enough," interposed the 
doctor. " I don't want anybody else to know." 

" You ? — you going with me ?" exclaimed Neale. 
**1 never thought of that. Of course—whv, 
you're just the man ! Come on, then ; get ready 
sharp. We'll have to rough it, thdugh.''^ 

And as they two ui^ed forward their prepara- 
tions to follow the trail which Jennie had indi- 
cated, in case of her non-return in thirty days, so, 
unknown to them, did Dan Brunt and His ill- 
omened associate. • 

CHAPTIB TV, 

Dat after day flew swiftly by, after the events 
narrated in our last chapter. That was a busy 
season among all the mining communities of the 
West, and thi deserts and mountain ranges were 



being penetrated in all directions by little tqiiads 
of adventurous gold-hunters. Not a few went on 
their romantic and perilous search single-handed 
and alone. And yet, so vast is that wild and 
wonderful region, that had the numbers of thoce 
who went been multiplied a hundredfold, tbej 
would still have left incomparably the larger part 
of it un visited, nor need they have crowded one 
another, or crossed each other's paths unneces- 
sarily. 

Thus far, the bone-marked, sandy levd, in the 
jaws of the mountain pass, had been nnvisited by 
the feet of any roving oand, or even single miners, 
and the red men were far away, for uie season, 
among more profitable and to them more con- 
genialbunting-grounds. 

There came a morning, however, when the 
ghastly solitude was once more broken, but not 
this time bv the stealthy footsteps of the half- 
frightened awarf, or by the sonorous voice of his 
long-eared companion. Talking loudly and reck- 
lessly as they came, for Jinks mtd evidentlj been 
rehearsing the fearful history of the spot thej 
were approaching, that worthy and hu fiiena 
Dan Brunt urged their panting horses np the 
deeHvity^ from the hot and barren plain below, 
all feverish with excitement, and, it may be, ?rith 
even some stronger stimulus. 

They each dragged after him an extra animal ; 
but that is a matt^ of course to all explorers in 
the land of mines. 

'<Thar H is!" shouted Jinks. "Thafs the 
spot, and you kin see for yourself. All thatf a left 
of the boys is them skulls and bones. Tmat the 
buzzMtl and coyotes for all that. Thar's nobody 
but yon and me to divide anything we kin find on 
this yer level." 

" But mebbe some one else has carried off aU 
there was to find," replied Dan. 

" Don't yon believe it," said Jinks; but, never- 
theless, it was with very evident nervousness that 
the truonlent-looking miner aprang from the 
saddle, and began to Took about him. 

He knew what he was after, for, as he said, the 
bones lay about where he bad left the bodies; but 
his most patient search revealed only a meagre 
return in tne shape of any remains of the treasure 
collected by the ill-fated expedition, though some 
: tray ingots did turn up. 

" TeUye what. Jinks," said Dan, at last, " it's 
no use talking, there's been somebody here before 
you and me. I don't doubt you've meant to deal 
square, for the skulls and bones could witness to 
that: but the pile's been raked in." 

"No, I reckon not," replied Jinks. "I don't 
reckon any man has been ver^ but 1 1^ ye what" 
— and here the miscreant hesitated somewhat, and 
even turned pale as he spoke^" I tell ye what, 
some of tbem fellers wasn't quite dead wben I 
came away, and I reckoo^they somehow managed 
strength enough to co^^tbe gold. They mou^t 
have did it. i ou see. I was pretty badly skeeied, 
and I knowed I couldn't do notbin' for 'em. I 
just cleared out between two davs, and now all 
we've got to do is to dig round and prospect till 
we find the place. I'm sure it's yer somewbuv." 

At the very moment he was standing on the 
■pot under which Tobit, the dwarf, had buried his 
gathered heap. 

" Reckon von may be right," slowly returned 
Dan. " Hullo !" he added, more briskly ; " look 
out yonder on the plain. Somebody's coming, 
and we don't want any help. Quick, now, let's 
get under cover till ther go bv." 

"Wonder who thej^kin be?" said Jinks. "I 
never seen any one this way before. It 'pears all- 
fired 'spicious. Tee, siree ; we must git in among 
the rooks." 

The objects of their cautious movement were as 
yet far enough away to preclude the idea of their 
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^ATing Been Dan and his comrade, for the rocks 
pcoteoted them in part, eren then. To be still 
more safe, however, tber led their animals some 
distance up the narrowing gorge, hiding them 
oompletel^ amon^ the huge fragments of primeral 
quartz and granite, and ensconced themselves 
where thej. could see all that took place below 
them, and were not too far from the proposed site 
of their further iorestigations. 

Now, it happened that, all unknown to Dan and 
Jinks, there were other watchers than themselves 
among the lonely recesses of that rugged moun- 
tain-side, and for a not altogether dissimilar 
reason. 

Hardly had the sun arisen that morning before 
a well-mounted but decidedly faded-looking brace 
of riders had drawn rein within half a mile of 
that verj spot. 

•* Doctor," said the younger of the two, "we've 
made blunders enough, and Fm not sure but 
riding all night was obe cf them. I don't see how 
they made out to dodge us yesterday, the second 
time, too: and now here we 'are, at the fOot of the 
Turkey Creek ranges, and we don't know which 
way to turn," 

*' Then, don't let's turn any way," sententionsly 
replied the doctor. ** I thought you was an older 
hand en a trail than that, Neale Murray. Don't 
yon see, w^'ve got a head of them a few houra, 
that's all. Were done our errand pretty well, 
too, for we know the^r're safe, thus far. Kow, if 
the map of their trip is worth a cent, they'll pass 
somewhere within good eye-distance of one of 
these heights. Yotr ve goi your field-glass, and 
they oan^ get by unseen. But, then, we don't 
want to race 'em any more, and so we won't let 
them see us. Lef s bunt up a good, comfortable 
ambush." 

The latter had been easier said than done, but 
Neale bad readily agreed with his older and cooler 
companion^ andf, after a smart search, they had 
driven their hones and mules into as good a 
cover, at a sn£5cient elevation, too, for purposes 
•f observation, as that yicinity seemed likely to 
afford. 

Hardly had they done so, however, when Neale, 
who had been busily sweeping the wide plains 
below them with his glass, suddenly exclaimed : 

•* There they are, doctor — there they are ! 
We've hit it. They're coming 1" 

** Let me see," said Doctor Parker, as he laid 
aside his own " specs," and took the double lens 
his friend held out to him—" let me see." 

Long and very careful was the survey of the 
doctor, and when be lowered the g!assj he quietly 
remarked, in a balf-anxions tone of voice : 

"Not them!" 

"Not them!" exclaimed Neale. "Then, who 
can it be?" 

" Look !" said the doctor. " I guess you know 
'em I" 

Neale took the glass again, and looked long and 
earnestlv, with more than one low mntter and 
shake of the head, and then be said, between his 
set teeth : 

" It's them I It's Dan Brunt, and that infernal 
thief. Jinks ! I wonder what they are after, now 
and here? There is something between Jinks 
and tiiat dwarf. I kept him from hurting the old 
anatomy, mvself. It's a very remarkable piece of 
business, all round." 

" Leastwise," remarked the doctor, " we won't 
let them see us. We've nothing to do with 
them." 

And so Neale and Jennie Lambert's old friend 
had patiently waited, while Jinks and Dan Brunt 
had approached them, passed them, and disap- 
peared from their sight among the rocks by the 
little sandy level. And so it was that when Dan 
Brunt ana his comrade were watching the ap- 



proach of yet more newcomen, the far-seeing 
spyglass of Neale Murray had already made out 
tneir character. 

"If s she and the dwarf," he said; ''and thev 
are making a bee-line this way. I must say this 
is a most remarkable ati'air. She can't be meet- 
ing Dan Brunt by appointment otf here!" 

The last ramark was below his breath, and 
showed how completely Neale had been puzzled, 
not to say half stunned, by thelstrange nddle of 
the past few days. 

Tnera had been that in the conduct of Jennie 
Lambert, even to him, ever since the death of her 
father and her own discovery of her precarious 
circumstances, that had been well calculated to 
drive him out of conceit with any pravious notions 
that he might haye entertained. 

It was half an hour later before Dan Brunt and 
Jinks made the same discovery with Neale, in 
part, for Tobit's identity was aU of which they 
nad any suspicion. 

" Dan," said Jinks, "if it turns out that Tobit 
is better posted than we be, do you mean to sit 
by, and see him and his mate walk off with the 
plunder?" 

Dan's reply was most profanely energetic, and 
his face was fast settling down into an expression 
of merciless greed, that would have done credit 
to the old judge himself. 

"Not much. I won't!" he said, in conclusion. 
" Two more skeletons won't count, out there on 
the sand, even if one of 'em was a crooked one I 
But don't let's be in any huity— I don't want to 
shoot anybody, unless it turns out to be need- 
ful." 

By this time the dwarf and his companion were 
rapidly drawing near the mouth of the pass. No 
mustaches now adorned the face of the make-be- 
lieve young man, for Jennie had found them, and 
much of her other attire, hot and uncomfortable 
exceedingly under the burning sun of the desert. 

"We haven't seen a soul to-dav," remarked 
Tobit; "and I'm glad of it, for rm dead sure 
them fellera made after us, whoever they were. 
We don't want any company just now." 

"This ia tfa« place, then?" asked his com- 
panion. 

"Right ahead there, on that patch of sand. 
Please, don't let's talk about it much, miss: it 
makes me nervous only just to be here. All I 
want is, to dig it up, quick as we can, and make 
off." 

" Byen then, I don't see how it's all yours, or 
how it ought to be mine?" said Jennie, doubt- 
fully. 

" Why, I told you all about it. I know^d all 
about whar to find the gold, and I agreed with 
them minora to show 'em for half we misht sit. 
If any feller died, his sheer was to be diviaed 
among the rest. It was a fair bargain. Then, 
when the work was done, they went back on me, 
and kicked me out of camp^and I like to have 
starved in the mountings. Then they all died, 
accord in' to agreement, but one, and be the worat 
of the lot. Hain't a grain of conscience about 
him." 

" But about me?" said Jennie. 

" That's contract, too," replied the dwarf. " I 
wanted company I could trust, and clean hands 
to pick up tne gold, for I'm awlul superstitious 
about that; and I wanted bosses and mnles and 
help, and so I go sheera. If yon die, it's all 
mine; if I die, irs all yonr'n, and that's what I 
call fair and squar." 

By this time tbey wera out on the little plateau, 
and Tobit began to take the bearings of the rooks 
without a moment's delay. Suddenly, however, 
he stopped short in his tracks, and began to look 
nervouMy about him, while his arisshapen ^am« 
shook as with an ague-fit. 
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" What's the matter?" exclaimed Jennie. 
"Hatter! Why, the ffolcl is right here under 
my feet; but — but— ha! don't you see them tracks 



m the Bond? Tbtir** been some one here this 
very moming. Oh, miss, what be we to do V Ah, 
thar they oome— thar they come!" 
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Bren as he said, so it was, for Dan Bnmt and 
Jinks sprans from » beir cover^ and came rushing 
down upon them, pistols and knife in hand. 

Alas, for Jennie Lambert I When she had 
thouffbt of doing anything a man might do, she 
bad hardly dreamed of an emergency like this. 
Still, for sne saw that her poor oid comrade was 
utterly unnerved, she drew her retoWer, cocked 
it, ana said, as bravely as she could : 

** Conrage, Tobit, my friend ! We will not give 
up. or tell them anything I Courage !'' 

^' No, miss, 1*11 ^ie before I tell f But to think 
of you, miss— oh 1" 

I)an Brunt and Jinks had rushed down with 
loud shouts and imprecations, and the latter in> 
stantly sprung upon the poor dwarf, like a wolf 
on his prey. 

" Now rye got you, you venomous old toad ! 
Out with it — ^tell us whar it is I I won't give ye 
three minutes to p'int to the right place !" 

Even while he spoke, however, nis companion 
seemed to have passed with lightning quickness 
through several successive states of mmd ; but a 
sort of fierce and brutal triumph had absorbed 
the others. 

** Jennie Lambert 1'' he almost shouted. ** Ton 
here— In that rig !" 

"I'm here,'' coolly returned the young lady; 
** but what is that to vou ? Don't come a step 
nearer, or I'll fire! liiLake your man let tto of 
Tobit !^' * 

** Ha, ha I that's good 1" laughed Dan, between 
his teeth. " Don't we know what brought you 
here? Ain't everything you've got mine: and 
ain't jfou mine, I'd like to know? Cornel let's 
have the gold up, and go back to town wilbouf 
any more nonsense I" 

'' I, yours r* exchiimed the brave girl, in whose 
black eves a dangerous light was rising—'* yours I 
What do you mean?" 

"Mean! Why, da you think I'm a fool? 
Come ! I mean well by you ; but mine you are, 
gold and all I I don't let slip a chance like this, 
now, you bet !" 

Even as he spoke he stepped quickly forward, 
and, though Jennie's finder. pulled the trigger, 
the barrel was knocked aside, and the aimless bul- 
let buried itself in the sand. Poor Jennie ! In 
another ipsUnt she was as helpless as old Tobit 
himself, and Dan Brunt and Jinks were appa- 
rently masters ot the situation. 

Only for a moment, however, and only appa- 
restly, for there had been a hushed souna of 
hasty feet upon the sand, that none of them had 
noticed in tneir excitement, and then, just as the 
rocks and the hot sunshine faded from before the 
fainting sight of Jennie Lambert, there came 
shouts ana oaths, and the shock of grappling 
men. 

It was a terrible struggle, though a brief one, but 
Jennie heard nothing of it. Old Doctor Parker 
had been no match for the toug^ sinews of Jinks, 
but a fever and fury of angry strength had made 
a giant of Neale Murray, and Dan had been hardly 
an infant ip his hands. Then ht would have 
helped his Trieod, but a weaker, if deadlier hand, 
had been before bim, and the doctor was disen- 

faffing himself from the loosened grip of what 
ad been a robber, but was now a bleeding 
oprpse. 

" I did it I" exclaimed Tobit. " I never shot a 
man before; but it was a right thing to shoot at 
that man. Ididit-oh!" 

In a few moments more Jennie Lambert's con- 
sciousness returned ; but she could hardly believe 
her senses, for Neale Murray held her in his arms, 
while Doofor Parker leaned over her, and the 
dwarf was busily examining the still stunned and 
half inanimate person of Dan Brunt, 

** Oh, where am 1 !" gasped Jennie. 



" Where I never expected to Mt y^nr fatkei's 

daughter," almost snapped the doctor, stiK half 
breathless from his tussle with Jinks. *' What- 
ever sent you out here on such a wild-goose chmae, 

with no one but that old There ! I mustn't 

say anything ! I do believe the little twist saved 
my life. I'd have had my throat cut in a minote 
more!" 

Here the good doctor's breath failed him en- 
tirely ; bMt Jennie sprang to her feet, and Neale 
Murray's still boiling rage turned ito tide onee 
more upon Dan Brunt, who had struggled to a 
sitting posture. 

" Lp I" he shouted. " Get on your horse, and 
clear out of this ! I don't want any blood on my 
hands, but you're Oo time to lose. Up witL 
you !" 

Dan had gathered just sense enough to scram- 
ble off in a sort of confused and bUna obedience; 
but as he went, he muttered something incohe- 
rent about notes and bonds and mortgages, tbat 
Neale Murray failed to understand. Tbe dwarf, 
however, was insanely digging away at a bloody 
spot in the sand, near where Jinks had fallen. 
As by some fascination, the other* gathered 
around, .nor was it lone before he called for help, 
to loosen and lift up a large flat stone. 

"My strength is all gone," he said; "bnt the 
gold is there.^ 

And so i^was; but when it had been brooght 
o^t, ready to be packed for transportation, and 
by that time Dan Brunt's horse had borne him 
far out on the plain, poor old Tobit stood and 
gazed upon it ruefully. 

" Thar it is, miss, all of it : but I don't want to 
touch it." 

" Why not?" mechanically asked Jennie Lam- 
bert who had now fully taken in and conopre- 
hended the singular situation. 

" Why? Well, ru tell vou. I was a dwmrf; 
and I thought folks would forget that, if I was 
rich ; and $o Fve spent half ray lile in the moun- 
tains. Tve been robbed ag'in and ag'in, but I 
never hurt nobody, nor ever meant to. And now 
it's come to this, and old Tobit has had to sboot a 
human being! Oh, ma'am, it's awful I Pd >•- 
ther just be a difarf, and not have any gold. Ton 
take it." 

"No, indeed, I won't!" exclaimed Jennie. 
"There are some things a woman can't do, but 
she can ba^nest. I'll only take my share, and 
I wouldn'tlB that, if it wasn't for mv debts.^' 

" Debts, Jennie !" said Neale Murray, half ns 
proachfuUy. " Why, Pd meant to hate the plea- 
sure of fixing all that. I ain't so very poor, even 
ifyou thought I was." 

There was a new light in Jennie's eyes now ; 
but the dwarf had something more to say. 

" Well, 1 won't touch it with my hands, any- 
how. You take it in, and keep my sheer for me, 
till I come for it. I'm going to stay in the Sierra 
till I get over this. I never meant to hurt aor- 
body. if I don't come back, why, then, irs 
yours, only you must do something good wfth it, 
on the old dwarf's account. Oh !'*^ 

And so they carried it in ; but when they 
reached town, they heard that Dan Brunt had 
gon^ East. 

One of Neale Murray's boys has " Tobit" for a 
middle name, though he is no dwarf; but the 
strange being he was named for never came back 
for his share of the " Dwarf's Gold." 



Rafe and Hatred. 

Trsrs is a great difference between rage and 
hatred ; and we think that we raav say that there 
are few men capable of hating. What the minor- 
ity of perf«ons feel when iiyured, is rage, not 
hatred. Their anger ceases when their 9iAaDj 
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fallt ioto ft groftt miifprton^ or loses his life. All 
those desires of Yengeence whioh thej pre?ioiitIj 
felt then ranishf and, %s it were, die with blm. 
Najr, they s^cDetimes regret bis disgrace, eod are 
touohed wUb sentimeDts of pitj and eompaseion 
for his misfortanes. On the oontrary^ hutred is 
noTor softened by anj accident wbicn majr bap- 
pen to an enemy ; it derides bis calamity ; it re- 
ceires joy from bis death ; and thoagh it ought to 
terminate with his death, it lasts to the grare, 
and perseontes bis memoxy aod bb posterity. It 
thus appears that a man who feels rage, only 
wishes eyil and acts reren^efully against the per- 
son who has done him an idjutTj while the latter 
has tiie power of continoing bis misdeeds^ but 
abaoaoDs this design as soon as his enemy la no 
longer in a condition to annoy him ; and as great 
misfortunes, and, principally, death, deprive him 
of that power and that will, rage loses all its de- 
sires 01 vengeance, and is even inspired with 
sentiments of pity and commiseration for the 
calamities with wnich he is overwhelmed. But 
hatred does not stop only in repulsing an injury, 
and in chastising him wbo has done u ; it wishes 
absolutely the enemy's complete loss of wealth, 
life and nonor ; and though it does not always 
contribute to such ruin, n is always very glad 
when it comes. Hatred, again, stretches its ma- 
lignity beyond its jnst enemy. It extends its 
vengeance to the injurer's parents, relatives and 
friends, as if they were a part of him. It has the 
same feelings against them as it has against him. 
It tries to destroy them, and, if they are dead, it 
pursues tbem wit)i its instruments or malice. 

My Dead Brother's Wife. 

Edged with black, a letter, dated many weeks 
anterior to the opening of this revelation, reached 
me while sojourning in the Far West, beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, whither I had gone from the 
Atlantic seaboard in my professional capacity of 
mineralogist, emplojed to examine and determine 
upon the working vnlue, direction and accessibil- 
ity of certain veins of silver, which had privately 
been reported to enterprising capitalists as being 
exceedingly rich. Ana these lodes, by repeated 
and circumspect experiment, I had found ex- 
ceeded, in toe quality and the quantity of the 
precious ore, the wildest statements of those who 
had discovered them. 

I had closed a ritumi of my report, and was 
considering how best to forward it to my princi- 
pals, when the ominous- looking missive was 
placed in my hands by a returned messenger of 
our exploring party, who, some days before, bad 
been sent to 9alt Lake City for an Eastern mail, 
which we had persuaded ourselves must have 
arrived three weeks previously. 

I am writing of a time not remote, l)ut now 
almost forgotten, when the journey Across the 
. plains, from the Missouri to the Sacramento, 
required as many months of hardship, the con- 
veyance a springless emigrant- wagon, drawn by 
slow and easily- trearied oxen, as it now does 
days, passed in ease in a superbly a]>pointed rail- 
way ooacb, whose propelling power is as wonder- 
fol as it Ss untiring. 

I turned the dispatch over in my hands two or 
three times, scanning the superscription, noting 
the date of the pest-o£Bce stamp, and wondering 
while 1 dreaded to question, Who had passed onl 

<' Ah." I soliloqmz^d, as 1 foolishly toyed with 
the letter, instead of at once tearing open the 
eavelope and reading the lines traced on the 
pagea within — '* ah, this is from proud Annie 
mrkstolf, my brother George's wife! How came 
■be to write to me! Witn what contempt she 
looked on mo when last I taw bcir 1 Ah, how her 



beaotiAil dirk eyes flashed their anger as I tdok 
my hat and oaoe, and walked to the door, which 
opened upon the street.'' 

I loved the haughty, handsome girl then ; and 
—well, I ought not to care for ber now, cave as a 
man cares for a sister, she being my brother's 
wife. And hew eame she to give ber small, 
^ite, sha|>ely band, her cold, reserved beait, 
and her aspiring soul, to him ? Of all her suitors, 
to me he seemed the last she would select for her 
life companion. Pooh ! women are strange, fan- 
ciful beings! How I idolized her I And she 
knew it; and George, who gave her but scant 
courtesy, who tbougnt much of his musty law- 
books, and the reports and commentaries there- 
on, had but to say m bis careless, irreverent way, 
*• Annie, will you be my wife ?" to win ber assent. 
Thank heaven I I was not there when he or she 
sacrificed— I could not know which— a heart at 
the altar. And bow, like a tigress, she turned 
upon me that day— I who had so loved her I I de- 
manded an explanation, but she would give me 
none, save that I was a hypocrite and a scoundrel 
—insisting that I should from that hour cease to 
regard her in any other light than that of a stran- 
ger I r left her in anger, ^r I felt I had been only 
too Cuthful to ber. Days and weeks passed, and 
our intercourse was not renewed. Then, wearied, 
humiliated, and feeling myself condemned in the 
eye^ of the only being on earth to whom I had 
given my entire heart, I wrote to her, belgging 
for an explanation of her conduct, and an op- 
portunity to defend myself if I had unwittingly 
wronged ber. But the note was returned un- 
opened. Ah, then I felt desolate! I made the 
tour of Europe. During my absence, sbe became 
my brother's wife. Upon my return to New 
York, I engaged apartments in the vicinity of the 
University, near tne Washington Park, and de- 
voted myself to further studies in geology and its 
related branches of knowledge. Vainly i labored 
to forget the past in study. 

Many times, sometimes every day in the week, 
my brother George would call upon and urge me 
to visit him and even make his nouse my home, 
but I steadily refused. 

When be found I would not even pay a visit of 
courtesy to his wife, he flushed with rage, and 
spoke words which I am quite sure he must have 
repented of when his anger ^ad left him. He said 
more than he intended. 

One afternoon, while I was absent, a lady, I was 
told, had called, and bad left her card. It was 
Annie's. I was surprised at this ; but I reasoned 
that, against her own wish, she bad made a 
formal call to please her husband, and thus open 
a way to reconciliation between him and me. 

A few days subseauently I departed for the 
West, where I passed my days determining the 
character of the country, which hourly enlarged 
my knowledge of the capacities of its ore-beanug 
districts, that, at no distant day, are destined to 
astonish the world with their wealth— with re- 
sources that are inexhaustible. 

But my black-edged letter— what of that? 

'* Let me see," 1 said, as I ran my knife-blade 
along the folded part of the envelope, and then 
extracting the paper, on which were traced, by a 
deHoate hand, lines that were few in number, but 
which were to fill, at the same moment, my heart 
witii a sense of sorrow and of joy ! 

I read, omiting the formal introduction, and 
which 1 tancied was as passionless as ever: 

'' My dear husband, your brother, it pains me 
to write, has passed away — has gone, I trust, to 
heaven. My life with him was not unpleasant. 
We never «poke in an unkindly way to each 
other, for there was no occasion.* I do not per- 
suade myself that he loved me. He cared for me. 
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I tm quite satliiled, m mneh m bis naiara— 
ambiilotw io » profestional wet— would p«nnit 
him. In oar oome, my wora wa« law, aod 
abroad^ he deferred in all essential things— that is, 
when I cast no shadow upon his legal doings— to 
me. Mjr life ought to nave been hu>pj, and 
would baTe been, had not the knowledge that 1 
had been made the Tictim of an unmanly wile 
constantljr obtruded itself upon me. I shall not 
enter upon that theme now. In a not distant 
future I may, as a matter of duty to myself, 
explain my meanine more fully. You may or 
may not know of it.^ 

'* Well/' I muttered, as I paused in ray read- 
ing^ and looked out from my tent-door, near 
which I was sitting, at the magnificent snow- 
capped mountain scenery, that trended from the 
southwest to the northeast further than the eye 
could reach, while at my feet rolled the waters of 
the Humboldt, irrigating the valley through which 
they ran, to be presently lost in sink and lake— 
**well," I repeated, "she speaks unreservedly 
and coolly, roor George! Ify brother, I wish 
we bad grasped hands, and parted friends. If 
you could have but known why I would not enter 
your doors, you would not have blamed me. On 
the contrary, it would have intensified your 
esteem for me. And Annie— how deliberate she 
is ! She never loved her husband with the strong, 
unyielding, abiding passion which is hers. But 
there is a reason— a mystery. Perhaps**— I 
blushed to the very roots of my hair as I recalled 
the day when she would not listen to me, nor hear 
explanation or defense — ** perhaps," I murmured, 
" she has been enlighteneo. Let us hear fVirther 
of her." 

I held the written page before me, and while a 
tear stood in each eye, dimming mv vision, a 
smile played upon my lips. How strangely in- 
consistent we arel 

'* Tou are. I presume, aware," she continued, 
** that a little girl, now scarce two years old, is 
the fruit of our union. My husband would have 
her called Annie. She is said to look much like 
him," and, of course, like me, I added, for there 
was a striking resemblance between us. 

** He has," continued the writer, "jointly with 
myself, placed his estate in your charge. His last 
words were that, wishing to make amends for his 
conduotw 1 should write to and urge your return 
to New York, at any sacrifice of time and money, 
and take upon you the burden of managing his 
property. In his will he has made you hSr to 
one-third of the estate, reserving the remainder 
for our dear Annie and myself. The income fh)m 
the property is more than sufRcient to maintain 
us comfortahly, even elegantly." 

** But," I said, as I turned the page, ** I eannot 
leave this place for, perhaps, a year to oome ; and 
it is so louff since this was written that I do not 
know I could be of much service tc ^ster-in-law 
or niece. George, poor fellow, was careful in 
accumulating and managing his estate, and, I 
doubt not, everything is going on swimmingly. 
In my absence she can, I presume, administer 
upon it. and e^joy the income.** 

The letter, as it proceeded, became less re- 
served, and toward the close it was even a little 
gossipy, or, rather, I should say, unconsciously 
familiar, as if Annie had forgotten her anger, and 
was desirous ot leaving a good impression upon 
my mind. 

it was not until I had reached the close of the 
epistle that I learned the cause of my dear 
brother's death. 

It was pneumonia. 

** Foor Annie," I murmured, as I felt a warm 
glow at my heart, ** you arc a woman^, after all. 
Ah I why did yon turn from mef We would 



have been so very happy. Egotist I" I fttddenly 
ezelaimed, as I sprang to my feet, "thai 1 am'l 
Annie oared nothing for me." 

The man who handed me the letter, whiofa be 
bad seleeted fVom the mail beoause of Ha having 
upon it the emblem of mourning, again ap- 
proached me— this time with some half-dosen 
basiness dispatches. 

The first of these that I opened was fh>m the 
legal firm of Thomas it Lawrence, requesting 
my signature before a notary pubuc, commis- 
sioner of deeds, or county judge, u> certain accom- 

Fc " 



•anying documents, which, upon inspection, I 
'ound were as voluminous and as involved aa a 



decent regard for the community of words could 
mtke them. 

" Notaries public, commissioners of deeds, and 
county judges, are rare gentlemen in these re- 
gions." I said, with a laugh. "I will withhold 
my 8u:nature until I have read these papers in 
New York And now," I continued, taking up a 
SQuare, business-looking letter, the addreas upon 
which was in a clerkly hand, "what is this? 
From Croesus and Pactolus. Are they anxious 
for information?" 

They were. More, they desired my presence in 
New York at the earliest possible day. They ad- 
vised me to proceed direct to San Francisco, il 
thereby I could gain time. If not, to return to 
St Louis, and telegraph thence my arrival, mad 
continue my journey by rail to the seaboard. 

" Some speculation on the tapis," I said, "and 
they would have me confirm their statements. 
Well, that I can, and truthfully. I am prepared 
to astonish— dazzle ^em.** 

1 instantlj called my following together, and 
read to them my instructions. 

All agreed Uiat in the mere matter of time, m j 
shortest distance (upon the principle, doubtieas, 
of the " longest way round being the nearest way 
home'*) would be by way of San Francisco. 1 
could reach that city in eight days at furthest, 
and if a steamship was about to leave, I could, 
by crossing the Darien isthmus, reach New Yoi^ 
within thirty-five days. 

And I didf. 

Exactly on the thirty-fifth day from that of the 
reception of the dispatch, which, bv-the-wav, was 
of much more recent date than tnat which an- 
nounced my brother's death. I stood in the oflSce 
of my principals, and handed to their confidential 
agent a full report as well as ritunU of my dis- 
coveries. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon this subject. I 
was unanimously thanked for the faithfulness with 
which I had executed my trust, and. additional to 
my salary, a handsome bonu$ was voted me, which, 
to show my entire confidence in the future of the 
mines I had pronounced upon so unequivocally, 
1 begged leave to invest in stock. 

My business happily closed with Or«siis k 
Pactolus, and the company they were organizing, 
I enterea a public coach, andL upon instructing 
the driver to proceed to the residence of mv dead 
brother's wife— the street and number of wliieh I 
handed him — I threw mjself back in a comer of 
it, first pulling the curtains down, and |^ve myself 
up to thought — to a renew of my life smoe Annie 
and I parted in anger. 

" Had she but given me an inkling of my sup- 

Eosed fault, I am quite sure I oould have satisfied 
er of my innocence, for I am positive, in word 
or deed, I nevei, intentionally at least^ oflended 
her. I perhaps shall soon know all. i think I have 
a ri|^ht to this much, flow else am I to aet with 
her m adminiatering the estate of my brother f 
Ah. George, dead though you be, you were a 
hicky man to win and wear so precious a treasnre 
as is Annie. And yet» I am persuaded in my ewn 
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mind, thftt jou never reallj appreeiftted to the full 
TtJue the jewel that waa youra. Annie ** 

The carriage stopped ivddenlr. I raiaed the 
curtains, and looking out, saw that mr journey 
was at its end. Bat a few feet separated me from 
her 1 bad lored. and yet 

The door to tne coach was suddenly flung open 
by tbe driver. 

" This is the house, sir. Isn't it r 

"Yes,** I answered, as I alighted. Handine 
the man his fare, I added : '* Wtdt one tnoroent. 
The person I am seeking may not be at home." 

I ran up the steps, and rang the belL 

The call was answered by a neatly-clad young 
woman— evidently a servant 

**.U Mrs. BirkstcOf within?" I asked. 

"Yes, sir, she is," the girl promptly answered. 
«<Shal1Ioa{lher, sirr 

** Hand her this," 1 said, placing a card in the 
speaker's extended hand. 

The Abigail ran up a flight of stairs, and a mo- 
ment later returned, and said : 

'* My mbtrees will be with yon in one second, 
sir. She's in the nursery with the child." 

"That is at the heaa of the stairs?" I ques- 
tioned. 

"Theflrstdoor, sir." 

'<An right," I said. 

The stairs were instantly mounted; and ere I 
wen knew what I had done, I was standing in the 
presence of the woman 1 cared for of all her sex, 
my traveling-cap in one hand, and my cane, the 
end thereof resting on the floor, in the other. 

I stood quietly before her half-bent, graceful 
' form. So deeply interested was she in her 
mother-task, that it waa evident she had not 
noticed my entrance. Her dark, rich eyes were 
cast downward, with a great wealth of love in 
them, resting upon her child— my niece^ — whom 
she had been patiently and sweetly teaching to 
use her tiny, to^ldling feet. 

*'Annie,'^' I said, in low, tremulous tones, '*I 
am here in obediecce to your summons." 

She looked up with a quick glance. All her 
former haughtiness— her reservedness of manner 
— was gone. 

I saw the blood, but not in anger this time, 
monnt to her brows. 

Impulsively she held out, as if to welcome me, 
one of her white, soft hands. 

'* Edward!" sne stammered and blushed, for 
the moment forgetting the babe. 

I moved auickly to her side, and— I waa not con- 
scious of the act— wound an arm around her 
waist 

** My idol, whom I have so long worshiped !" I 
murmured, as unresistingly I pressed my lips 
upon hers. 

<* Hush 1" she sobbed rather than spoke. '* It 
was him who caused it all— who came between us 
— with hit lies, I did not then believe him base. 

I — I " she paused, and then gasped out *' Oh, 

Edward, I have always— always loved you I Yes, 
Ch>d forgive me — loved you when 1 waa the 
wife of another— of your 'brother! But I was 
tempted." 

"w whom do you speak?" I asked, not com- 
prehending her. " This man who has made our 
nvesunhappy— dividing them— who is he. Annie?** 

'* I dare not answer. Do not ask this of me. 
And you care for me, and will forgive all ? Ob, I 
have waited so long— so very long, Edward, that 
I mSfffat be forgiven !" 

" And I have nothing to forgive, darling. You 
will now be mine?" 

She rested her beautiful head, with its widow* s- 
oan, on my bosom, and sighed, as would a wearied 
ohiid seeking rest in its mother's arms. 

" And some time you will tell me all— that which 
■— i OUT separation ?" 



"Never, Edward," sba returned, sttading 
erect, and with something of her old hauteur. 
" I am youn— your slave— for you are my hope 
and my life. Therefore, do with me as you will. 
Bnt| I may not recall the words— shall I say care- 
leasly spoken?— or say aught againat the dead.*' 



y^dcoctty of CiMiiiis* 

Whilb the constant la|>or8 and extensive re- 
searches of eminent men deserve our praise and 
esteem^ the premature development of genius ex- 
oitea both our admiration ana aatoniahment To 
see youth graoed with all the beauties of science 
and leamhig, strikes our minds as a aingular 
phenomenon. Such phenomena have appeared, 
and we have selected a few instances for the en- 
tertainment of our readers. 

Pietro Metastasio was born at Rome on the 6th 
of January, 1698. We are informed by his English 
biographer. Doctor Bumey, thai before be waa 
ten yean old he could make verses on any sub- 
ject; and it was no unusual sight to see his 
father's porch surrounded in the evening, alter 
school-hours, by group t listening to the poesy of 
a child. At the earh* age of tourteen, ha pro- 
duced his tragedy ** Oiuatino," written after the 
Greek models. At eighteen, he went to Naplea, 
and sang with the most eminent improvisators of 
the day. His precocious genius made him become 
the topic of all conservations. 

Cowley published a volume of poems in his 
thirteenth year. 

Pope, also, was a poet in his infancy, writing a 
poem when only twelve years of age. 

" As yet a child, and all unknown to tkme, 
I Uaped in numbers, for the numbem came." 

Extraordinary as these productions were, they 
were eclipsed by tbe verses of Cbatterton, written 
at eleven I This 

*• marvelous boy. 

The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,** 

executed imitations of the antique when he was 
fifteen and sixteen, which exhinited a vigor of 
thought and, facility of versification — to say 
nothing of their antiquarian character, that puzsleli 
the moat learned men of the day- that stamp him 
a poet of the first class. 

Thomas <C«mpbell, at sixteen jrears of age, 
while resident at Glasgow University, translated 
the *' Clouds*' of Aristophanes, which was pro- 
nounced to be the best exercise ever given in by 
anjf student of the university. At twenty-two 
veara of age, he published bis ** Pleaaurea of 
Hope," a poem wnich (>robably created, at its 
appearance, more sensation than any other of 
modern times ; and it has, in a great degree, oon- 
tinned to retain its popularity, xhe volume went 
through /evr additions in a twelvemonth. 

Theodore Hook, bom in London in 1788, was, 
while siUl a youth, distinguished for his ipreat con- 
versational powers; and his talent as an improvi- 
satore is described as marvelous. Sheridan is said 
to have been present at one of his most remark- 
able exploits— tbe singing of an extempore song, 
in whicn no less than sixty persons or the com- 
pany obtained a point a piece. At the aame time 
ne was an expert performer on the pianoforte, and 
sang delightiolly. He wrote songs for his father, 
and sometimes composed the airs, in 1806 — that 
is, when only seventeen years of age, he wrote a 
very successful operatic farce, "The Soldier's 
Return," which was succeeded by several other 
pieces^ which became equally popular. 

William Beckford, berore ne was nine years of 
age, had attracted considerable attention from his 
intellectual precocity ; and the promise thus given 
was fulfilled, when he published a little wor^ en- 
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titled '* Biograpbioal Hemoira of EziraonllDftTj 
Painters." which was, io fact, a bitter satire apon 
certain liTing Engtisn artists, and the common 
slang of connoissearship. At this time he was 
but eighteen rears of age. In the jear after, he 
brought oat the celebrated Arabian romance of 
" Vatbek.*' This work has been thus eulogized 
bj Lord Bjron, than whom a more competent 
critic on such a subject could not be found : 
*' For correctness of cosiome, beauty of descrip- 
tion, and power of imagihation, it far surpasses 
all European imitations ; and bears such marks of 
originalitj, that those who hare visited the East 
will find some diflSculty in beliering it to be more 
than a translation. As an Eastern tale, even 
Rasselas must bow before it : his * Happv Valley' 
will not bear comparison with the 'Halls of 
Eblis.' " A remarkable circumstance attending 
this work was, that it was orieinaUj written in 
Freneh^ and in so pure a style, that mai^ authors 
in France attribute the auUiorsbip to one of their 
own countrymen. 

The parents of Thomas Wolsey, perceiving the 
bent or bia disposition to learning, put him early 
to the grammar school of his naUve town—lps- 
wich ; and such was the maturity of his talents, 
that he bad taken the deme of bachelor of arts 
at Maffdalen College, Oxford, before he had 
reached his fifteenth year ; and from which cir- 
cumstance he obtained the appellation of ''the 
boy bachelor." 

Huffo Groot (Grotius is the Latinized form) was 
a nntiye of Delft, where he was bom in 1568. 
While yet a child, he acquired great fame for his 
extraordinary attainments. At eight years of age 
he composed Latin eleeiac verses ; and at four- 
teen, he maintained pubiio theses in mathematics, 
law and philosophy. In 1698, being then fifteen 
years of age, ne aoooinpanied Bameveldt, the 
ambassador from tiie Dutch States, to Paris, 
where be gained the approbation of the reigning 
French monarch, the celebrated Henri Qnatre, by 
his genius, and was everywhere admired as a pro- 
digy. After his return to Holland, he adopted 
the' profession of a lawver, and while no more 
than seventeen years old, pleaded his first cause 
at the bar, in a manner that gave him prodigious 
reputation. 

.^^ 

A Oood ■mng^liiigr Wtmrjm 

On the Belgian frontier the French smugglers 
are doing a prosperous bubiness. A few weeks 
ago information wai given to the custom-house 
authorities, that at a certain hour a wagon -load of 
straw would pass in a given direction, amongst 
which a quantity of tobacco would be concealed. 
The wagon arrived at the time and place indicated, 
and was stopped by the custom-house officers In 
reply to their questions, the wagoner answered in 
tfn unsatisfactory manner, which created suspi- 
cion, and a strict examin ition was commenced. 
It was asc«>rtained that the wood was solid, and 
that there was no double bottom to the wagon, 
and therefore the tobacco must be in the bundles 
of straw, which the custom-house officers com- 
menced probing with their long skewers, without 
comine m contact with anything which felt like a 
bale of tobacco ; they therefore decided upon uu- 
loading the wagon, and examining the straw ban- 
die by bundle. When they were in the midst of 
this opeitition a funeral came np, preceded by 
little boys currying incense and tapers, the cross, 
and the priest, chanting psalms, accompanied by 
the sound of the terpeni. The employes hastened 
to make room for the funeral to pass, and re- 
mained uncovered till it did so, when they set to 
work again undoing the bundles of straw, and 
examining them one by one. Whilst this was 
going on the hearse and funeral cortege was con- 



tinuing its route, and had been long out of sigbt 
before the wai^on had been thoroughly searcbedy 
and the bundles of straw tied up ana reloaded, 
and, to the disappointment of the cnstom-bouse 
officers, not an ounce of tobacco found. The 
waffon was allowed to continue its rout«, but was 
followed at a distance, In order to discover the 
secret which appeared to be concealed from them. 
But there being nothing to conceal, tbey discov- 
ered nothing until the following day, when all the 
tobacco bad safely been disposecl of, and the 
smuggters were out of reach. The funeral cor- 
tege was composed entirely of tmogglers— the 
pnest, the plaver on the itrpmt, the ineense- 
boys, and aU tne cort^g^^ were a band of smug- 
glers, and were laden with tobacco, as yrell as 
hearse and coffin* The value of the tobacco thus 
entered is sUted at $40,000, but this is probably 
greatly exaggerated. 



Vhe Price of Diamonds. 

It was Winter among the moontaina, and a 
snowy season, much longed-for bv Inmbennen 
and the little dealers of LongfiekL to wfaom a 
"lively trade" meant sales m a naif hondred 
dollars in the village during an entire day. 

The fact that it was a snowy Winter had filled 
the little tavern, and thronged* the lodging-bouses 
of Wbittredge St Co. with laborers, who, with 
slack work in the cities, had come up to Long- 
field to reap from the passing harvest. 

There were sounds of oxen driving in the 
woods, the clankings of huse chains, the boom of 
falling logs, and smotherea shouts from the roll- 
ways on the mountains ; for the log-bush of 
Wbittredge St Co. was alive with its ousy stir, 
and the foreman, honest Torn Downing, sud, for 
some reason or other, the boss's whole neart was 
in the timber. 

Allan Wbittredge was one of those earnest and 
affectionate men, who find happiness in confer- 
ring ; and carried out, one could aee that bis great 
zeal for success was not that he mi^ht aggrandize 
himse'if personally, but that he mi^t surround 
those he loved not only with luxuries, but with 
all the advantages of a moneyed position. 

He lived, not among the mountains, but with 
great honor as a business man in a neighboring 
city, where Lucv, bis wife, was among the leadera 
of 'style, and wfiere her littleness of soul did not 
betray itself in the conventional life to which she 
was devoted. 

A grand old radical is Nature in her quiet and 
apparently conservative way; and often, taking 
hold of a diminutire peHonality, like a skillftu 
architect with an unpromising structure, she adds, 
enlarges, curtails, and lops off, and finally pre- 
sents, for a future record on the ag^s, a character 
worthy to be perpetuated. This, in the case of 
woman, Nature often does through maternity, 
cansii^g ** the wilderness " of a narrow individual- 
ity "to blossom as the rose." 

To Lucy Wbittredge Nature had not denied thia 
experiment— one child was granted ; but instead 
of enlarging her soul by a sense of sacred dignity, 
the baby was to her something given to complete 
her life^ and not for her to carry forward to a 
generation here, and eternity hereafter. He was 
a beautiful creature for her to lov^ admire, and 
lavish money upon, that he might do her credit, 
and love but her. 

To this end the little Roy failed to divert her 
.personality, and she became self-absorbed, as one 
who studies only to nourish one's own nature. 

There was no end to Lucy Whittredge's covet- 
ous love for the things of fashionable life. Al- 
ready in the little inland city of Shelbume hers 
waa'the fineat house, the most expensively ap- 
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p<iiBi6d establisbment. Her bones and eairUges 
were etondaris for all wbo migbt veninre to copr, 
her ereoing parties were the gareet, and her oiti- 
oers tbe most elegant that anybody bad Tentnred 
upon. As for personal properties, bad she not 
tbe most elegant costumes, the newest shapes, 
and the first of ererTtfaitts t 

Was there not a saite m rooms at her command 
in the grandest hotel in New York, and a bona 
fide French moditis to follow all ber orders ? 

And yet there was *' a spider in her cap." Go 
where she mi^hi amongst tbe ton of the great 
New York and*^Wasbington, there were diamonds 
—great, glittering spheres, to parallel wbloh she 
owned nothing. 

Only a ring or two, and a n»emoriam pin, but 
no great, tflin^Ilating solitaires, tbe enyy of her 
woman world. Anything moderately beautiful 
would not do for Lucy; her diamonds must be 
su^ as Russian princes could afibrd, and crown 
aristocrats put on — something for |>osterity, or 
failing that, some one who, among historical trea- 
sures, might count the Whittredge gems. 

And accustomed as Allan was to listening, and 
cqnforming to all of Lucy's whims, the diamond 
question it was that was detaining him in the 
mountains this Winter, where every energy was 
aroused, and every workman pressed, lor tbe 
sake of gathering more pines than on any pre- 
vious year. 

"Come, Tammie, lad, 'tis nigh upon five 
o'clock, and by the time you're out upon tbe 
road 'twill be daybreak !" said old Dame Down- 
ing, trying to rouse the sleepy and overweary 
son, the foreman of tbe Wbittrelige loff-busb. 

Tom, with grunts and groans, a sini for " the 
riches of King Solomon, and never a loff-bnsb in 
life," came down the half-stair, half-ladder that 
led to bis room above tbe keepinff-room of Dame 
Dovming's cottage. Coming, be fefi behind three 
Httle brothers, of whom be, all fatherless as they 
\t ere. was eldest, and only bread-winner. 

It WbS a coarse breakfast of baked beans, tea 
and brown bread to which Tom tot down; but 
having eaten, with the habit of a laborer, he took 
bis dinner-can, and, itanding before tbe fire for a 
moment, struck his brawny arms to and fro upon 
hiB breast, as one that keeps off frost in open air. 

*<And what doth ail you, Tam?" said the mo- 
ther. " Can't you ever waken ?" 

*' Oh, but it's hard, mother— late at night, and 
early in the morning I Do you know whaio' clock 
it was last night when I came in from raising tbe 
logs on tbe skids in the yard ? And wbaf s it for? 
Sure tbe boss^might put on more hands, and not 
weary the life out o' one at night! Whatever 
ails the man I do not see !" 

" Well, well, lad," said tbe old mother, «* do 
thou do right, and right will follow ! Whittredge, 
they say, is pressed oy debts, and this bush will 
save him !" 

** Yes, and kill us, mother! Yesterday two of 
tbe men were down with fever ; and tbe doctor 
says it's poor food and worse houses, damp air 
and little rest. You did not see it, but all Sun- 
da>T tbe men chopped in tbe mountains, and 
Wbittredge walked the floor in his room at the 
tATem." 

•*Ay, ay!" said the mother, comfortingly; 
** but you did not work, lad, and, please heaven, 
will not work on the holy day ! So be ofl^ Tam- 
mie, bov, and Aever vex'thy heartstrings.' 

**Byf*' replied the son, which, in its mono- 
syllabic sumciency, included afiection and the 
aU' revoir in use in polite societv. 

Tom Downing was last at tue wuting-room at 
tbe foot of Pine Hill, where, on calling the roll, 
ibree of tbe best division-workers were found to 
be absent 



" Larking again !" said Tom ; and, detat^inff the 
men, he returned to town to stir up the oelin- 
quents. 

The word be brought back was startling. Adam 
Sands was dead, after o^ly a week's illness, of a 
strange, delirious fever, liind two others were down 
of the same disease. A cloud fell upon the men, 
and they separated silently U> their toll. 

During the day Adam's good points were 
warbly commended, as Is the tender-nearted cus- 
tom of humanity, and everybody ignored soeh 
evil deeds as he had done in his toilsome day of 
trial. 

Before tbe week was over, tbe foreman sickened, 
after a fearful struggle with tbe silent foe. Tbe 
choppers chafled nun, and said he was set on 
edge by having saws to sharpen; but the wild 
eyes oi the man and his quivering frame told the 
story. He, too, was " sick unto death," and in 
forty- eight hours poor Tom ceased to be. 

There came a panic among the woodcutters. 
' Uncultivated natures are never a match for 
mytteries, and whatever the intangible something 
was that poisoned tbe air at Longfield, and smote 
the able-bodied at their work, it was demoraliring. 

Some said it was a curse on Sunday choppings: 
some said it was a blight upon tbe boss, loretold 
by strange signs, which, come to think, they had 
all observed. Tne sturdy and fearless laughed to 
scorn the weak and frightened, and so it went. 

Doleful letters were those that Allan Whittredge 
sent down to Shelbume from his work among the 
mountains; and at last, fearing the effect of his 
absence 09 tbe men, and longing for companion- 
ship, he sent for Lucy and the little Boy to come 
up and pass a fortnignt. 

It went against Lucy to go. It was tbe society 
season iust preceding Xent: all the gay doings of 
the Winter were to be concentrated in those 
>flying days and nights, and to leave all and 
bury herself in the lumber rollwaye was too ag- 
gravating. At tbe very moment when selfishness, 
and a faint senne of conformity to what was ex- 
pected of her, were battling with each other, there 
came a guest from Boston, and the scale no longer 
bung between duty and desire. 

Little Koy was sent to the mountains in charge 
of Hester— the most faitbfal of nurses— and Mrs. 
Whittredge remained at Shelbume, "impossible 
as it was, and indecorous as it would be," she 
wrote her husband, to leave ber friend from 
Boston. 

There are husbands, and husbands^ as the French 
say, and if Allan Whittredge did^ not feel any ex- 
cruciating 
arrived ' 
boy 

of bis native ' generosity, and self-«acnfioing 
spirit. 

Boy was in raptures of delight. There was 
nothmg half so beautiful to tbe six-years-old child 
as the great snow-drifts, pure and glittering; 
nothing half so excitingly entertaining as two 
tame squirrels in a revolving cage, and a raccoon 
well enough educated to wnine bke a dog when 
Boy calleaO^ney, and grunt like a pig when be 
fed it with com. 

And there were doves to tend, and stmtting 
turkeys— birds from the woods and clattering 
guinea-hens : and no velvet jackets to be crucified 
for, and no fine clothes to be in martyrdom con« 
coming. Tbe boy was natural for once, and a 
week sped by with great content to all. 

It was on the tenth day of Roy's visit to his 
father, that at night tbe boy was flushed and ner- 
vous. He fretted with everybody, and stood upon 
the order of his going to bed with a furious fit of 
temper, and a passion of tears brought on exhaus- 
tive sleep. There was a strange look in Allan's 
eyes, as ne laid the boy in his bed that night; an 
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angttittbed, appealing, "wlk&t if * in bis whole 
lace, that hurt one* a soul to aoe. There waa no 
sleep for him in the heavy hours till day, nor 
were his fears allayed next morning, when Roy 
talked wildly, and saog with flighty, half-formed 
notes the little sones he knew. 

Another day, aod Roy knew nobody. In rain 
poor Allan caressed the child ; in vain he tried to 
rouse him. 

A messenger was dis^tched for Lucy. He 
found her absent, and waited, bringing her at last 
as he met her« in a dinner costuve, a mockery of 
life by the side of death. 

The aoene, when the mother roaehed Roy's bed, 
was what one might expect from natures which 
perpetually revolve, and never extend their aelflsh 
limits to include another soul. 

It W38 hfr suffering, JUr fearful affliction ; her 
boy it was^ dying[, in that gloomy mountain-place ; 
her error it was in letting him go there, but not 
her errorJn remaining benind. >• > 

» * _ IT • * ft , 

Beautiful Roy passed away, without a .word ef 
recognition for anybody, and the father, crushed 
to earth, left the mountains for ever* when he 
had carried back to Shelburne the lovely clay, 
once so beautiful with the spirit of his child. 

llomc, with all its associations, became unendur- 



able. The property was sold at a wild i 

The rollways «ul ig the modntains pastsed into 

other hands, and he WhittredM, in a coltace 

b}r the reeny banks of the Cheaapeake, ttnd a 

trifling aolace in the oompanionshtp ot' distent 

relatives. 

When Lucy, silent, and as aetf-rerolTiiig as 
ever, happ«ns to sav to mothers, tempsettosaed 
by babies innumerable, that she once nad a child 
and it died, they are fain to aak : " What was the 
matter r* 

Scourging herself, for beyond she has not 
reached, the saddened mother answers, with a 
self-inflicted stab: *'He was the price of dis- 
monds." And bitter as the answer is, the meaning 
is most clear— Roy was the penalty of worldliDess. 



Wv know Qod easilv, provided we do not ooa- 
strain ourselves to deAne Him. — Joutert. 

No plant absorbs nitrogen so rapidly as the 
sunflower, as ravenous as the stomach of an os- 
tricb. A pigeon was buried between the roots of 
a sunflower; aiter aome weeks not s restioe of 
the bird was found— the plant hsd davoorea aad 
digested even the feathers. 




THl PBICB OF DIAMOHn*.— " HI BROCOHT HER AT LA»T, AS HB MBT HVR, IK A DXXNBB CdSTTnnt. A 
MOCUBT OF LIFK BT TUB 81DB OF DBATU." 
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THE IMMORTAL FI.4MS.— **SH« WBKT DIRBOTLT TO HIM, STAVDnrO BSSIDB TBI CHAIB IZf WHICH Bl 

BAD WBABILT 8BATB0 HIMSBLF." 



The Xmoiortal name veraiis 
tbe Blue Tapei^* 

Nell RBMnroTON was in a broWoatiidj. Tbe 
unqoestioiied bellt of her set was nooplassed. 
She sat in the library-window, quite in a flood of 
Winter Biinliteht» her prettj face buried in her 
white jeweka hands. This one who had non- 

Elnaeed her» the canse of this brown stndj, sat 
eyond the reach of the ■nnliffht» in the shadow 
of the room, reading tbe morning papen. 

This qoiet, oovrteoos genttoBiaa' was the first 
one Nell Remington bad e?er found inaensible to 
her . charms. Always before, on meeting a 



stranger, slie had simply to tliink it worth her 
while, in oriler to add him to her list of triumphs ; 
but this fViend of her brother's, who was to make 
his home for the Winter with them, had been 
under tbe same roof a full month, and still treated 
her with a cool politeness that touched on indif- 
ference. 

In that month Nell had taxed her every power. 
If he had been a woman-hater, cynical and uogal- 
lant, she would have known exactly how to re- 
duce him to terms. Instead of that» he was kind 
and considerate to erery otte, especially to ladua. 
If he* had even treated her with positive dislike* 
she would have felt confident of winning him. 
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When in ber Booietr. proTided the made the ad- 
vance, be was affable and entertaining: other- 
wiae, ne seemed utterly unconaoions of ner pre- 
aence, as he had been for the past half honr. 

It made the girl wretched, and atill it intereated 
her, probablj on the principle that we value anj- 
thing in proportion to the diflBculty of its attain- 
menl. 

He was wealthy, intelligent and coltivated, and 
courted by a score of designing mammae, with 
families of stylish and expensive daughters on 
their hands. 

But not one of these considerations was the in- 
centive. It was the fact that he presumed to be 
inditlerent. Conquer she would I H s heart 
should be offend a holocaust upon ber altar; and 
once her suppliant, she would make him suffer, 
ir once she could start the immortal flame in his 
GooL^ quiet being, she would Tan it until it quite 
devoured him, and then^ in the hour of ber tri- 
uniplj, would cooElj in form bim it was nothinff 
but u blue lapeFf 

Quite uneODicioas of the wicked design con- 
cebed is the heart of ibis pnetij Birt. the subject 
ot it r^ad eolumn utivr ccluma, ana at lepgth, 
|j living ejchausUd tk^ir ^ooteats, toaaed the paper 
ai^idc. andt glancing at hU wutch, arose. In-- 
fiUntly the girl o«.mft from the window, saying, 
qMmtly, for nil tbe Utile iniYiird start at her own 

da {-tag; 

*' Mr, Guioo, mav I a=k a favor of vouf* 

Qe courteouftiy \owed aaseut. 6he went on 
liurriedly i 

<' I am going to dine with II rs. Woodruff to- 
Di]<ht^ brother Kcd ha^i an engagement; it is 
t*iHbly i|roT>oktog, fiir it leases me no way to get 
h>»aic/ Bboald ii trouble vou very much to call 
former 

Qe replied that, '*on the contrarv, it would give 
him much pteojure/' and, bidding her good- 
ie oruinf^, left the rooiDi 

When aloui?. the ciH blushed aoarlet, then said 
to herself, nilu a funny sort of sdlf-contempt : 

'* WeU» Ncli Remiopton, von mq amodest piece, 
indeed! Quite an uniopblAticfltcd, baabful girl! 
In ihA ftrat pi ace H you b»Te incited yourself out 
to dme ; ana in the second, hav^. requested a gen- 
tleman to eall for joa ^bo ha.^ never even so 
much &» aftkcd rou to cburcb. But all is fair in 
lo^e and wmj*^ nnd this ii war to the death. And 
wlierevuT Burelv vpaa there war without strata- 

And^tib a licrbt lauizh she ran up-sfairs to find 
hor moiber. That faBhionable ^say waa in her 
boQidoir, r«c^!j'Diii!; amon^ the luxonous cushions 
of her lociQg^;, a^d wbiiUiig away the morning 
bours wiib a fiovel 

" Ma, I am going lo dine with ^Frs. Woodruff!" 
exclaimed thc^ir^ breaking Id to the quiet. 

'^ My dear, Will Oolme* dine* with us ; it will 
he exceaair^ly rude I" and the lady raised on her 
dboWj ami t^garded her daughter aisapprovingly. 

"Well, I can't heTp that, ma! If be had a 
irrain ofpride* he would not filler the boose after 
being rejected ]'" 

"He comes on my invifatioD, Nell, and is, 
tbere^re, at leaai, entitled to respect,'* in lofty 
indignation. 

Will Holmes was one of the pretty flirf s wealUi- 
iest suitors, and conaequently a favorite with the 
worldly Mrs. Remington. 

The young giil made no reply, but looked de- 
fiant 

" .Why cftu't you drop Mvs. Woodruff a note of 
apology, ataUng the exigencies of the case t" in a 
persuasive tone. 

** BecAuse,, ma, it wUI never yio to disappoint— 
fnytelf" the latter mentally ; and she ahrugged 
her shoulders with a sudden twinge of<£onscience 
at the equivocation, and speculated curiously aa 



)r. remembering, oddly, the moral to'' 
aoout naughty Tittle boya— how to tell 
you had to tell another to hide it, and 



to what lengths her first bit of deceit w|W i 
to lead her. 
all atoriea ao 

one story you , 

sud another, andano:her; and the more you told, 
the more there were to hide. 

Her mother waa thoughtful a moment; then, •a 
if seized with a happv iaea, aaid : 

" Well, WiU can call for you, KelL" 

** Mr. Guion is going to ao that, ma," haatily. 

** 0-o-oh I'' said the lady, in a prolonged tone of 
aatisfaotion ; for, like the many other ambitiona 
mammae, she, too, had bad her deaigns. 

Out of consideration to the aforeaaid moral, 
Nell haatily left the room, before any further 
questions should follow. 

She started for fier visit immediatelv after 
lunch, seized with a aort of horror that toe lady 
in question should have alao made up her mind to 

go out to dine. To her infinite relief, she found 
er at home, f^nd of course perfectly oelighted to 
see her. She was a young manied lady, and she 
and Nell were fast mends. 

'* But, my dear, how d'd yon over break away 
flrom the whirl of gayety you ere always in, to 
spend a quiet home-afternoon uid evening with 
me?" 

" Weil, you aee, dear^ ma had asked that horrid 
Will Holmes to dine with us, and the moment 1 
heard it, I determined to fly here for refuge," 
gayly, tboogh with a sort of inward terror to SM 
what an adept she bad become, and wondering if 
she bad gone to far that abe wouldn't knoir tJie 
truth if she told it 

*< And my husband will see you home; he will 
be perfectly happv," delightedly. 

*^0h, Mr. Ouion is going to call for me," with 
well-assumed indifference. 

" It ij funny he don't follow the fiuhion, and 
fall in love wiihyou, NeU. I have heard ever so 
many say so. He is ao cool and unapproachahle, 
for all his coorteousness. I would really like to 
aee him captured. Why don't yon try it, Nelir" 
in a sort of gay teaaing. 

*' Why, my dear, 1 wouldn't be gnilty of lead- 
ing any one on, just for the aake ofrbfuaing him, 
let alone Mr. Guion," seriously, and with an in- 
ward conviction that she was enthvly "given 
over," aa the miniatera alarmingly put it 

Early in the evening, to the girl'a extreme sat- 
isfaction, the door-bell rang, and Mr. Guion was 
ushered in. Mr. Woodruff absolutely monopo- 
lized him. Somewhat later, when they, started 
for home, they found a slow drizzUn^ rain, that 
had been threateniniz all day. Mr. Ghiion ioaiated 
on going for a carriage, but Nell verv emphati- ■ 
oally vowed she would not go home ihat ttigfat^ 
unless she walked. \ 

She was unnecessarily decided, and spoke in 
such a ouick. imperious way, that Ralph Gnion 
looked at ber in a sort of silent surprise. It waa 
the first time he had ever seen ber in any other 
than a sweet amiable mood, for the girl waa natu- 
rally winning and sweet-tempered. 

She experienced a little thrill of triumph, thai 
she had been able to arouse his intereat though 
it was only in disapproval. Abaolntn^.the hid 
been able to shock himl Well, she had been 
shocking herself «11 day; it would be eaay to toU . 
low out that courae. 

At tbe foot of the steps he raised the nmbrelk, 
and offered her bia arm. She eoolly deeUned it 
Though abe could not aee, she felt his amazement 
at her rudenesA. He waa large, she waa small 
and slight She made him catch atep fior her at 
leas^ twenty timee, nor kept it then. She wonM 
have absolutely nothing to aav, and answcered aU 
his attempta at conversation in monoayllitblea. 

Cupid IS a wicked imp, and delights in oikriona 
pranks, and is very apt to turn on one who trios 
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to 8t«al bis power. So it came that when Kell 
ReminetoQ attempted to strike this immortal 
flame, oe, with a sudden gast of wind, tipped 
back the umbrella, and what of the flame was not 
quenched turned in upon the jrirl, so that, in a 
sort of blank dismaj, she said lo he^elf, ** I be- 
Here I am being caught in my dwn trap. In trj- 
ing to put his lordship in lore, I have gotten there 
myself," nor ever heard the blind imp clap his 
wings, and fly away, crying, "Fire I fire! fire I'* 
To complete her discomfiture, in her utter dis- 
may at her discovery, she forgot to mind her 
steps, and, steppins heedlessly over t^ glased 

Eatch of pavement^ Tell. Then for a moment to 
er all life was extinct. "When she came back to 
consciousness, she was being borne rapidly alons, 
in a pair of strong arms ; the umbrella was closeo, 
a])d the rain was dashing in her face. 

Then followed weeks m which Nell Betniogton 
was carried from her bedroom to ^bo pleoa^nt 
fitting-room, nor could take a st'^p ; w<^ck& in 
xvbicb she passed the nights tossiuL; r^^-clii-^^ly 
with pain from the sprained, swollen mkh -, una 
days that stretched themselves to intcrmiQ&ble 
leugth, for all the lounge was luxuriaua with 
downy cushions, and her friends vied in trying 
to while away the hours for her: for the young 
giri was a general favorite. 

Mr. Guion was kind and attentive : brought her 
flowers and fruit, and called in to see her onqe or 
twice every day. ** But it was simply the cour- 
tesy he would snow to any one in pain ;" so Nell 
thought, little dreaming that this qniet gentleman, 
' suddenly startled, was watching her wiUi a keen 
. interest. 

} He bad been wont to look on the girl as a fool- 
ish, trifling flirt : one who had been trained to 
oomplete worldb'ness. Her beauty had always 
attracted him. but he thought there bad been 
nothing beneath it. Now, he saw her in quite a 
new light. This love which she had given, all 
unsought^ had stirred tbe girl's nature to its 
depth£ and developed all her latent power and 
9tren firth, He, not suspecting tbe cause, saw only 
the elect. He watched her at first \v itb pleased 
surprise ; then with a deep interest ; and at (ength 
inrith tbe earnest love of his strong, true nature. 
It was one of life's infinite misunderstandings. 

The girl, shacked aud di^maved aL iUug giving 
her love unwon, and troubled and unhiy^pv, %i 
length grew rebellious. All tbie timi.', Will Holmos 
hadbeen untiring inhia atttutionfi. Suddc'tily ii^ame 
the thought, that if she flc?!ept- d \XU\ rbb othor 
love would be forced iv ilk-, atj 1 ;Ll .li ! w itr- 
self, bitterlv, remembering how she had wickedly 
planned it oefore, that this flame, that bad turned 
m on herself^ should not prove immortal; she 
would reduce it to a blue taper. 

To think was to act. One kind look, and Will 
had again offered himself and been accepted. 

Mrs. Reminston was in ecstasies. Their set 
begai} already to plan tbeir costumes for a Spring 
wedding. An elegant solitaire flashed and speckled 
on her first finger. 

When Ralph Quion saw it, he set his lips and 
saddenly paled. The girl was not looking at him. 
After that he came more seldom to her sitting- 
room. 

As her ankle improved, her physical health 
seemed to run down. She was constantly fever- 
ish, and so utterly depressed, that at length her 
worldly mother fust all patience with her, and 
even her ardent lover grew fretted and annoyed. 
He had loved her as the merry girl who had 
been hard to win ; having won her, ne found her 
gavety gone, ^nd discovered that they viewed life 
quite thro ugh.dltferent eyes, and that what inter- 
ested her utterly bored liim. Books to him bad 
always been a vexation. She, at her gayest, bad 



alwa^rs loved to read— now the fondness was 
growing on her. 

The doctor hsd forbidden her aeain going out, 
that Winter, in the evening, thougn she was able 
to go feebly about tbe house. 

The theatre and opera had always made jaa the 
greater sum of his life. She saw he missed toem, 
and gladly placed his evenings at his disposal. 
At first he had persistently refused to leave her, 
but at length had yielded, with a great show at 
protest 

That decidedher. She hoped to crush out the 
love for one man by engaging herself to another. 
She had not suoceeded, save to fan that other's 
love quite cool ; so, the next day, when he called, 
she handed him the ring and released him. 

Ralph Onion was the first one to whom she told 
what she had done. She hardly knew why she 
did it, without it was to dear herself in her own 
e}'es of the imputation of beiuff a jilt, as well aa 
a flirt, which she knew would be the sure conse- 
quence of the announcement of the broken en- 
]iragement. 

He came into the drawing-room as Will left it. 
She went directly to him^ standiuff beside the 
cbair in which he had weanly seated himself. 

" Mr. Guion, which is more culpable: to keep a 
wrong promise or to break it?" 

He made no reply, but looked at her keenly, 
hie proud, quiet lips set 

''You will not help me even that much I" she 
said, angrily ; then added, in an excited tone, 
"Tou will probably side with ma and the rest, 
and say 1 should have married him, tor all I did 
not like him and was sure he was tired of me." 

The blood rushed to the man's very brow— 
his voice, usually so quiet, was unsteadv. ''You 
have broken vour engagement with Will Holmes !" 

She bowed assent in a sort of mute surprise at 
the strange, new excitement in one usually so 
self-contained. He arose abruptly and left the 
room. The girl sat down and buried her face in 
her hands, utterly bewildered. 

Then a month went by. In that month Ralph 
Onion was constantly with her. watching her in 
his ouiet, searching wav. In that time, the nine 
dayr wonder of the broken engagement had given 

{>lace to newer astonishments which keep the 
ashionable woridin constant excitement 

One day the girl was sitting where we first saw 
her, in tbe morning sunlight of the library-win- 
dow, and the same quiet gentleman agaiuj^t wnom 
that day she bad plotted was again reading the 
paper, as then. She was thinking it all over, with 
ner face again in her hands, remembering, with a 
sad little nain at her heart, that old moral about 
the wicked little boys who told stories, and about 
the sorrowful end tbev always came to, and think- 
ing hew all her troubles had come from that first 
deceit about being asked to dinner, when she was 
not 

If she bad not gone out to dine she would 
never have cared for him, and none of that mis- 
erable deceit about Will Holmes would have ever 
occurred; and she wouldn't have sprained her 
ankle, and been sick all Winter ; ana she would 
not have learned, to berown grief, that a real live 
flame could not be reduced to a blue taper. 

So engrossed was she, she was unconscious 
that this quiet, courteous gentleman had crossed 
the room ana sat down beside her. Suddenly the 
two hand.H over her face were taken in two other 
firm, quiet hands, and held so that her eyes were 
quite brought to view. 

"Nellie, I have been trying to find von out WiU 
you help me?" He had never taken her hand 
before ; ne hud never called her Nellie; there was 
a strange, new depth to his voice ; the girl grew 
very pale. 
An nour later, Mrs. Remington glanced into tbe 
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librarj, and went awftjr quite nnobserred, in utter 
delight. The color flitted brifffat and beantifal, ag 
it bad not done for manj weeks, in ber daosbter^B 
cheeks. She sat on a low stool at Ralph Gnion's 
feet, whilst be held ber bands in one of bis, and 
with the other caressed her soft dark hair. 

As ber mother had ^^laneed in, she had been 
telling him, hidf laughing, half crjinff, all about 
it; and be, with bis quiet TOtce, fuU of latent 
teasing, was replying : ** Tou ba?e proved fire a 
stronger element than water, for both flames were 
started in the rain/' 



Madeline's Birthday. 

It was early Winter, and the lonely old dwelling 
on the ''Flats" aeemed to stand in the very bieh- 
wajr of the stonn. It was difficult to say whether 
the snow had turned to wind or the wina to snow, 
so fierce and white the feathered wings of the tem- 
pest. Although, after his day's labor had closed 
m town, Phihp Stayner had for weeks been en- 
gaged in fortiffing his dilapidated residence 
against the inclement season that had been gnd- 



ually stealing upon his wife and bis only daughter 
Madeline, yet, on this particulw eyening, yarious 
nooks and creyices that had escaped ms notice 



began to manifest tbemselyes in a yery emphatic 
manner. To be sure, the dining-room, kitchen 
and parlor, which were all merg^ in one apart- 
ment had been carefully oyerhauled, and some 
cunningly deyised panes of anything but glass 
inserted where needed in the broken window- 
frames ; but, then, notwithstanding all this, and 
the cheerful fire that blazed on the nearth in aoti- 
cipation of Mr. Stayner's speedy appearance with 
the necessaries for a certain birthday dinner, 
there was an air of poverty about the place, 
which neither the handsome face of Madeline, nor 
the pleasant, although aimless, bustling of ber 
mother coula wholly dispel. 

So close was the weather-beaten old dwelling to 
the sea, that the exhausted tide not unfrequently 
smacked its cold, thin Ups on its yery threshold, 
as though eager to devour it and all it contained ; 
and so constantly was it subjected to the fury of 
the gales that swept the vast expanse of waters 
that lay before it without succumbins to their 
power, it, at last, became to be regarded as im- 
pregnable, while the more superstitions looked 
upon it as being under the protection of some 
sufiematural agency. The wnole secret of its 
resistance to the dire attacks periodically made 
upon it, however, lay in the massive beams which 
composed its framework, as it had at one time 
formed part of a depot for government marine 
stores. 

Philip Stayner bad been unfortunate in busi- 
ness, and having lost his all, an already delicate 
oonstitution had become so undermined that, even 
before he had beffun to descend the bill of life, he 
was in most terribly straightened circumstances, 
and unable to meet the necessities of his family. 
Throughout all his embarrassments and misfor- 
tunes, nevertheless, be managed to give bis daugh- 
ter Madeline an excellent education^ and fit his 
only other child, a son, for a seaSaring life, in 
which he had embarked, at the age of eighteen, 
seven years previous to the commencement of 
our 'Story, and which he had followed in distant 
seas without baring^ through some cause, been 
able to succor his sister or parents, from whom 
be seemed gradually to have fallen off altogether, 
as they now had not beard from him for many a 
long oay. And yet Mark Stayner had, up to the 
hour of his depmure from home, always evinced 
the most tender affection for Madeline, as weU as 
for bis Cither and mother. It was therefore wiUi 
a pang they arrived at the oondusion that he had 



now forgotten them, or i|rbat,wa8 tearoely nor* 
palnfhl, that he was no longer an inhabmmt of 
this weary world. 

Still, at periods hope would come, and his bririit. 
bronxed face and laughing eyea wonld fash 
through the bars of memory, and throw toeh 
strange radiance on its dungeon floor as to almost 
make him a reality in the doorway be had so often 
illumined; and never had the vision occoired 
with such power to both mother and danshter aa 
on this same wild and stormy evening, altboafffa, 
in the case of Madeline, anotner long-absent noe 
peeped, in at those bars also, and lent additional 
weight to the aidness that lay hidden beneath her 
smiles. 

There is no voice under the canopy of heaToa 
that appeals so powerfully to the mother of a 
sailor-boy aa that of the great deep when ho la 
abroad on its bosom in the midst of darkness and 
storms, and now as the winds fk-esbened along the 
dreary coast, and beffan to almost rook the old 
building upon its loundations, Mrs. Stayner 
became gradually more and more abstracted, 
until she at last ceased to busy herself about 
household affairs, and unconsciously seated h«N 
self by the open fireplace. Madeline, whose 
sympathetic heart soon divined the cause of her 
sadness and silence, rushed as usual to the rescue^ 
and endeavoring to estrange ber fond parent firom 
the thoughts which she well knew preyed upon 
ber atHbe moment^ observed, with eqaal love a&d 
adroitness: 

'* Poor father will have an unpleasant walk of 
it ; and what I fear is, he will be so laden with 
little purobases for to-morrow, that, in bis weak 
state of bealtl^ he will be unable to make much 
headway in this blinding tempest, and may per- 
haps at this moment need some assistance on hit 
way hither. I shall, therefore, put on my oloak 
ana bonnet, an4 go to meet hiln, for it is already 
getting somewhat late." 

This affectionate little nue had the desired effcet ; 
for Mrs. Stayner, becoming at once interested in 
what her daughter had iust said, returned, with 
both decision and earnestness : 

"No. dear child; you must not venture ont oo 
a night Iflce this, so thinly clad, and with soch 
wretched shoes ; for, should you do so. you maj 
get your death, and then what ahould become of 
your poor father and met" 

" Why, dear mother," replied Madeline, smil- 
^glj* how can you be fo simple aa to suppose 
that a great strong girl like me, now actuallr 
twenty-two, could be injured by a short walk 
through half a foot of snow t and, as for the 
wind, let me tell you. I can tie my bonnet firmlj 
under my chin, and although my cloak may be m 
little threadbare, I can wrap it closely about me^ 
and defy the blast were it more searching than ii 
reaUyis." 

"You must not go, Madeline— yon must not 
go t" ejaculated the mother. ** It is upward of a 
mile to Doctor Marsh's, and your father may not 
have left the office yet, and so long aa there is 
any prospect of a patient calling, you know the 
doctor will not think of letting him away." 

"Yes/' rejoined the other; "I know Mr. 
Marsh, or doctor, I suppose I must call him, is a 
bard taskmaster. He has kept my poor father for 
nearly two years on that miserable five doUara a 
week, and constrained him to perform offices not 
only unjust in themselves, but so repugnant to a 
man of gentle blood and correct feehng, that I am 
of the ophiion, were my dear father in any other 
position in the worid^his health might be partially 
reatored at least" 

"But, Madeline, dear, what should we have 
done without this miserable pittance event for, 
although you work wonders with your neadle,tha 
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MOOMit of thai ftloM wonld oerer meet all onr 
tttUt MO«MitiM» unpretendiiig as the/ are.'* 
''I know, dear motbar, I know; bat, then, it 



■tiikai Be aa both mean and diibonaat on the part 
^ a wealtby man to take adrantage of the neoea- 
flitiea of an aaaidnoaa' employ^, who. althongh 
ill bi bod/, parforma the dutiea that aetolve on 
him fahmaUV, and it arer to be found at his peat 
aj, eren wban he ia aoaroelj able to hold np his 



Mrs. Stayner was ailent^ for she knew how Just 
the obaerrationa of hav dangbter were; but still 
perais^ng in her opposition to her leanng the 
aooae, aa it waa now almost seven o'clock, and 
neariy pitch dark, the sweet young girl relin- 
qnishedher filial project, which, although soarcely 
entertained aeriousi v at firsts soon be^ to grow 
open her as an abaolute duty. 

Doctor Thomaa Marah waa one of those wealtby 
mderband praotitionera who was innocent of a 
diploma, but whose wretched and fragmentary 
edncation was no obataclo to his making mooey 
among a certain daaa. He waa ▼olgar vmn, and 
cruel, and ao eaten np with the Iotc of gain, that 
eyery fibre of his nature waa withered with a 
thirst of gold. He waa a widower, and, as some 
alleged,, of his own making, and prol eased to a 
degree of medical skill which threw the le^timate 
members- of the profession completely mto the 
shade. In dreaa he was gaudy and ezpenaiTC, 
although the polished purgatory of his boots 
could not obliterate a defect of nis left foot, or 
the most imp^esslTC kids giro a shapely appear- 
anee to hia lam, sinewy banda. 

Ue was not,lioweTer, in the main bad-looking, 
notwithstanding a reatiesa nea s of his smaU, 
greeaiab-gray eye, which had a wUd-animal cha- 
raotar about it, and some lines near his mouth 
that spoke of cruelty and insincerity. He was 
yet powerfol and aotiye, although somewhat past 
the meridian of life ; but the lore of atroni^ drink 
bad done aomething toward undermining his con- 
stitution. And, yet, be bad his associates and 
admirera amongst those who moTed in what might 
be termed respectable society, and hence it was 
that poor Philip Stavner had m his dire necessity 
been betrayed into his employment firom which, 
through ni health and adverse fate, he had neyer 
been aole to extricate himself. 

But this was not all in so Car as Philip waa con- 
eemed, for the doctor in his Tsnity had been 
oaating his eye about in relation to another 
matrimonial venture, when it fell accidentally 
upon the beautiful featurea and fair form of 
Madeline, for whom he at onoe conoeiTed a moat 
ardent paasion, as he termed it, and in respect to 
whom no waa under the impreaaion that he had 
but simply to send her father into ecstaaiea by 
declaring hia predilection for her, and demanding 
her hancL 

In this, bowerer, he had reckoned without hia 
host ; for, no sooner had he broached the sulitject to 
Philip than the latter, with an angrr flush, declined 
the intended honor, and insurea tbereb/ a subse- 
quent ei^t months of galling semtude without 
a single penny adTance of salary, although hia 
dutiea were increaaed, and hia oflSce houra tong[th- 
ened, all of which he suffered in silence, barm^ 
oerer apprised his daughter of the peaialty hia 
deyotion to her had entaued upon him. Madeline, 
howerer, with the true instincts of her sex, soon 
diacoTcred that the doctor had aome deaign upon 
her: for, on more than one occasion when aba 
called to see her father, he was oflenairely gracious 
to her, and indulged in a atrain of oonTcraation, 
which subsequently induced her to aroid hia office 
sitogether. 

y&dictive b^ood measar^ Marah thondbt the 
beat way of arenging bimaeu for the slight put 
upon him, waa to keep Philip in hishaDda, to that 



he might be able to cruah him, at the proper mo- 
ment, or starve his family into compliance with 
his wishes regarding Madeline ; but as eight 
months had already elapsed without the slightest 
prospect of success, on this very evening, after a 
hard day's labor, he aummarily dismiMed poor 
Philip, who had alwaya drawn nia week's salary 
in advance, and sent him out into the howling 
storm without a single cent in his pocket 

None but the decent poor and pennileaa, who 
conceal their misery from the world, cap describe 
the aoguiah that conaumes a loving and affection- 
ate father who is constrained to turn hia footsteps 
homeward late at night, through a pelting and piti- 
less storm, without Toed for the dear onea that are 
anxiously awaiting the sound of his footsteps ; and, 
although there was vet a little bread in the house, 
still, Philip falterea when he reached his door, 
because it was Madeline's birthday eve, and he 
was not only returning from town emptv-handed, 
but was now out of employment Ttiere was, 
however, no way of concealing hia misfortune in 
so far aa the morrow's dinner was concerned, as a 
single glance would satisfy hia funily in that 
direction. So, without well knowing what he 
did, faint and weary, and white with snow, he 
staggered into the little room in which his wife 
aDodaoghter were aeated, and sank into a chair 
with a groan. 

In an instant they were both by his aide, divest- 
ing him of his shabby overcoat, and chafing his 
temples, as be had almost swooned away from 
anxiety and exhaustion. In their eager soHcitade 
regarding his sudden indisposition, they had lost 
alfsight of everything else : and it waa not until 
he had apprisea them of nia situation with his 
own lips, that they remembered bis naving 
entered the house without any parcel under bis 
arm or in his band. And, now it waa that the 
sunshine of Madeline broke through the darkness, 
for. on learning of the deep and silent sufferings 
which had been consuming him for months, l^- 
cause of his true love ana affection for her, she 
exclaimed, while her face assumed an ejq>res8ion 
of almost preternatural beauty: 

** Dear father, thank God for your fk«edom this 
night from the bondage which baa been so long 
sapping your life-blot^. Don't despair becauae 
ortnis tnal which has beset us. I am strong, and 
quite able to keep the wolf from the door until 
heaven sends us larger aid ; and, were it not for 
your affectionate interference, or, rather, insur- 
mountable opposition, I should have long since 
sought permanent and lucrative employment at 
some point where I am sure I could have obtained 
it I am not, as you know, depending on my 
needle only. I have a knowledge of music, and a 
fair education otherwise; and sorely, with a stout 
heart, and a pure resolve, I cannot fail to meet all 
our httle necessities, or at leaat to provide the 
common necessariea of life until a wider door is 
opened to us." 

There waa such hope and firmness in the voice 
and manner of the lovely young girl, that even 
poor Philip felt their influence ; but aeeing how 
acanty the numble fare that ahe was now spread- 
ing for their evening repeat, and how sm the 
prospect of even a single meal for the morrow, his 
heart again died within him^ and his head would | 
have fallen once more on hia breast, bad not a 
knock at the outer door arrested his attention, 
and caused him to caat an anxioua and inquiring 
glance in that direction. 

When Doctor Marah discharged Philip, after 
the labora of the day had closed, his mind bad al- 
ready been made up to persecute him and his 
family to the death if posaible, and to avenge 
himaalf for the slight, aa ne fSsncied it to be, put 
on him by a peraon in his employment who waa 
all but a b^gar, as he mentally termed him. 
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Harinff had this infamous object in riew for 9ome 
time, be manaoed, for a trifle, to purehase tbe oM 
honse on Tbe Flats, and n-itbont tbe knowledge of 
Ha occupanta, become its proprietor. It bad been 
for a considerable period in tne possession of tbe 
Stayners at a nominal rent ; but, now, it would 
seem as though tbej" were about to be depiived of 
even this bumble refuge; for Harsh, in bis 
fiendish malignitj. determininff to supplement 
his CTening's cruelty toward them, dispatched a 
ruffianly messenger to Tbe Flats, almost in tbe 
rerj footsteps of Philip, to apprise the unfortu- 
nates that thej must seek other quarters on the 
following day, as the house had passed into bis 
hands, and as It was to be derofed to a certain 
purpose by him. without an hour's delay ^_pos- 
sible. Of all this he might have informed Philip 
earlier in the evening, or, at least^ at the moment 
when he discharged him from his employment ; 
but, feeling that tbe intelligence would fall with 
a more crushing weight alter poor Starder had 
disclosed to bis wife and daughter the ill-luck that 
had already befallen them, be reaerred it until 
nearly an hour after Philip bad let) the office to 
return to it no more, and then packed it after him 
by way of capping tbe climai of bis misery. 

On opening the door, in answer to whoever 
Bought admission, a tbiok-set, ill-looking fellow, 
whom Philip at once recognixed as a creature ot 
Marsh's, strode into tbe apartment where the 
family was assembled, and, without the sliffhtest 
ceremony or apology, shook from his shoulders a 

anantity of snow on the newly-sanded floor, and 
irew himself uninvited into a vacant chair. At 
first, Philip thought that tbe doctor bad regretted 
bis unfeeling conduct, and was about to make 
some reparation for it ; but, scarcely had he enter- 
tained the idea, before ** Ugly Tony," as the new- 
comer was nicknamed, began to disabuse him of 
it in the following manner : 

'"Ow much rent is due on this 'ere 'ouse, at 
now belongs to Doctor Marsh, as Want > it to-night, 
and as informs you by me, in this 'ere paper, as 
'ow you must toddle out of it to-morrow by ten 
o'clock, as he has rented it to another party as ia 
oomin' in at noon V 

Philip became stupefied, and even Madeline's 
courage forsook her for a moment as she gaxed 
on the forbidding messenger of such cruel and 
unexpected news. Recovering herself, however, 
and on perceiving that her father and mother 
were utterly paralyzed, she replied with all tbe 
presence of^mind at her command : 

** Whatever amount of rent is due, my father it 
unable to pay It to-night, and to-morrow being my 
birthday, we won^ think of obliging your 
wretched and vindictive employer by leaving 
those miserable premises until the following day 
at least." , * ^ 

You speak purty pert, young gal, for one in 
our position ; but, I tell you, Ita not a-goin' to 
Mtve without the money ; and, b'^sides, yon might 
have settled all this yourself lonr: ago, if you bad 
sense, and knew what was good for you.'*^ 

Tbe blood mounted to the cheek of Madeline, 
and a fierce light came into tbe eyes of Philip, 
even, as these expressions dropped from the lips 
of the scoundrel, who was, evidently, partially In* 
toxicated. The idea of having their humble 
dwelling invaded at such an hour, and with tuoh 
intelliftence, was terrible enough, out the allusion 
to Madeline, and the threat to remain all night, 
waa more than either father or mother could b^ar. 
So, starting from his chair, with an energy which 
surprised aU present, Philip demanded on what- 
autBority the villainous emissary trespassed on 
his premises at such an . unreasonable period, or 
threatened to occupy them for even a single 
moment. 

This waa somewhat perplexing to Tony, who 



lea' 



waa fortified by no legal document wbatover ; bat 
fiincytng thatf bis employer would etaml between 
him and all haHn, be determined to Woalbr his 
way through the interview, and revaiii ia his 
chair aa long as be Ibought proper, as wtU as in- 
dulge in any language that bu mffiaalr nood 
happened to suggest. 8a; strikin|^ the taUe with 
hie cHnebed fist, be broke forth into a tirade of 
abuse, both boisterooa and indeerat In tbe last 
degree, until none preeent eouM baar their ears, 
and Madeline, in her utter helpleeaneaa, borattato 
a flood of bitter teara. 

During tbe unwarratatabla conduct of the 
scoundrel, and while the hitbarto peaaaable dwell- 
ing was resounding with bis ooarse and Tolgar 
epftbets, tbe door leading Into the gloovgr and 
narrow hall again opened, add yet another psrty, 
vnheralded and unnoticed, preae n tad Uniaalf on 
tbe threahold, where be stood for a momeotooD- 
cealed fbom view. A bandaone fellow of about 
twenty-seven vears of Me, clad in tbe garb of a 
fisbendan, ana appai^ntfy of great ttrenkth and 
agility. If one might judge of the eaaa with which 
he had made bia way tSraiigh iba ■torn with a 
heavv hamper, thai, oo enterttg, ha at once placed 
at bu feet. He bad been knooking at ttie door, 
but, owing to tbe high reiee in which Ugly Todt 
waa apealnng, bia aummona bad not been DOticea. 
There he atood^ bewildered and diffideat, with- 
out well knowing whether to advance or retiia, 
until he heard Tony exclaim at tbe top of Ua 
bent: 

** r tell you what, gal, then ahi't no asa an yovr 
saivelin' there ; for I must bava the moaej afora 
I leave this 'ere chair, and out on tha 'onaa yo« 
and all on you Must trot, bag and-baggaga, afora 
ten o'clock to-morrow, for them' a my or«^ from 
Doctor Marsh as owns the place, and aa yon re- 
fused to marry for the aake of a good-for-ootfain' 
as they call otanton, that haan^i a penny in bia 
pocket to bleas himself with, and aa nobody 
Knows anytbin' about in these quartera." 

A sudden exol&mation in tbe ball that attracted 
tbe attention Of all, and the next mstant, Gerald 
Stanton, with the fierceneas of a tiger, sprang 
into tbe room, and clutched tbe scoundrel br tbe 
throat! 

Powerful as Tony was, h^ was but a child in 
the gripe of the sinewy and enraged athlete who 
now bad bold of him. lo vein ne stmggled to 
free himself from the teitlbie grasp, untU, half- 
strangled, he begged for metvy, falliag on bia 
knees in his extreme fear, and gurgling out, aa 
beat he could, some unmeaning sentences of 
apology, professifag his readiness to retire from 
the premises, aiiiS^ confessing that be only had the 
verbal authority of Doctor M arsh for the visit be 
had made. At tbe earnest solioitatioas of llade- 
line, and her parents, Stanton relijced his bold on 
the seoundref, but not before be dragged him to 
the outer door and thrust him headlong into tbe 
storm, with s force thai ^atised him to measure 
bia full length on the rough and frozen earth thai 
the gale had stripped bare of tbe snow at that 
partConlar point. 

When the door closed on tbe raffim, Gerald at 
once turned to his fHends, and eicplained how he 
came to overbsar what bad passed, and- begged 
that they wotlld not look upon his interferenoe aa 
an hitmSlOn, fbr his mission was ooDoelved in a 
spirit of friendliness, to all the world, for that 
matter, as hs only came over (torn Tbe Point, it 
being the eve of Madeline's bhrthday. with a few 
little things that he hoped tbey Would not ofageot 
to reoenring at bis hands, as tbey were neighbors, 
or nearlv eo, and ar he and his dear wife aad mo- 
ther baa reallv more tbemselves fiian tbey knew 
what to do with. 

NoW^ Alb latter was a fib, which was, no doubt, 
carried off to heaven's chancery like my *' ITnola 
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Toby's" oatb, and no one knew it better than 
Madeline; for sbe bad been long well assured tbat 
tbe Stanto«8 bad bat little to apare of tbla world's 
(roods. However, wbeu, in tbe coarse of some, 
uttle time, ana after Tarious fexplanatiotis, be 
logf^ed bis hamper into tbe apartment, and pro- 
duced soffieient for a rery plentiful and substan- 
tial birtbday dinner, indeeo, ber eyes OTerflowed 
with other tears iban tbose sbed out so sbort a 
time prerioosljl ; but wben, with tbe utmost deli- 
oacy, ret, at tbe same time, transparency, be 
heggM ber mother to aceept, as a httlii bit of a 
present for herself, a beautiftil pair of shoes, 
which he vf ell knew would scarcely go on the tips 
of her toes, sad which were evmeotly the size 
ihat she herself wore, she turned away to her 
small chamber hard by, end, with a heart too full 
for utteranoe, forgot at once all the unpleasant 
circumstances of the evening, and poured forth 
her pure and ffentle soul in an unrestrained flood 
of grateful ana ffiectionate tears. 

^Before Mark Bta.vner bad ffone to sea, Gerald's 
broUier and he we're not only schoolfelloirs, but 
sworn fHends and companions. Gerald, who was 
a couple of years his senior, had come with his 
young wife and this brother, as well aa with his 
widowed mother, to reside at what was called Tbe 
Point— a promontory that ran into the sea about 
a mile from where tbe Stayners then resided, and, 
oddly enough, about the same distance trom their 
present abode on The Flats. Tbe Stantons, like 
their neighbors, had seen better days ; but a long 
chancery suit, tbat held out some slight hopes at 
first, soon worried tbe father of Gerald and Heniy 
into tbe grare, and obliged them and their re- 
maining parent to retire to tbe locality already 
mentioned, where, In course of time, and as their 
slender means were becominc exhausted, Gerald, 
three or four years previous to the opening of our 
story, purchased a snug tishi tie-smack, and be- 
came a toiler of tbe sea, while Benry, soon emu- 
latins the example of Mark, who was just one 
year ois iunior, snipped on board a merchantman, 
also, in the hope of bettering bis fortune. He, 
however, unlike Mark, bad returned from sea on 
several occasions to the midst of his friends, and, 
although they bad not seen him for nearly a year, 
yet be corresponded with them constantly, as bis 
ship bad never vi>ited distant lands. 

From tbe first hour tbat Madeline and he met, 
they became attached to each other; so that 
Mark, on leaving his home, felt that bis sister was 
not only ardently loved by his friend, but that, in 
case anything should occur to deprive ber of ber 
parents', be would succor and protect her to the 
fast drop of his blood, until he could make her 
his own. 

Young as tbe newly -fledged sailor wsb, tliis 
was a source of extieQit buppinej^i tg bim ; and 
tbe last w.ords that kll on Lrt"Tiry'& ear, aa they 
both parted on the ihck of the Good Fortune, 
were: " Watoh over Moddirk^ unlU 1 return/' 

And well did Henry ob^^r. e ibe injuuctioOp for 
she who was his idof bdu: f, tuvx bi;c:i3:i^ isict^ 
in his eyes ; and his only earthly desire was to 
obtain a home to which he could lead ber his wife, 
without the* fear of any of tbe discomforts tbat 
wait upon penury, and where^ in addition, be 
could render happy the declining years of her 
parents, and those of bis own dear mother. 

Since his departure, it bad been up-hill work 
with Gerald, and so much so, that up to the pre- 
sent he had been barely able to keep tbe fire burn- 
ing on bis own hearthstone. Therefore, when he 
assured tbe Stayners, on opening the hamper, 
that be was quite overstocked at home,%e wns 

Snilty of dissimulation, but ot a character so par- 
onable that tew will be inclined to charge it 
against him aa a crime. Tbe truth is, his suaden 
and opportune appearance as a 60i*t of Santa 



GlaoB, was owin^ to the fact that, while in tewt 
during the evenine, or a sbort time previous 4c 
his presence on The Flata» he leaned, by men 
accident, of .the inhuman treatment of poor Phiiip 
by tbe miserable wretob Marsh, snd knew pre* 
cisely bow it stood with the family of the former. 
Consequently, to almost the last shilling in bii 

J>ocket, he extended his merket purchases, etc., 
eaving bis own portion ot tbe supplies at The 
Point with his mother and wife, who, proud of hii 
noble and senerous heart, hurried bim off with 
tbe remainder, and theur olessiug, to their deai 
friends on Tbe Flats. 

The hamper contained amongst other things 
many little delicacies, which were now displayed 
on the edffe of the teble, where the scanty repast . 
alreadv alluded to bad been spread, tbe more 
solid items being Isid almost lovingly aside. This 

Eleasant task was performed bv Madeline, who 
ad reappeared on the scene, haff ashamed of tbe 
weakness tbat proved her ao warin and lovely a 
creation—so true and noble a woman. 

Tbe shoes were for a considerable period soine- 
wbat a puzzle to Mrs. Stayner. nor could she i6r 
some time comprehend how Gerald came to pay 
her such an Impossible compliment, although ner 
feet were shapely, and proportionate to her size. 
All at once, however, the true state of the case 
burst opon ber, when, like tbat of her daughter, 
ber vision became suddenly blurred, and she re- 
membered bow necessary it was to turn toward 
tbe window, and look out earnestly at nothing. 

When Ugly Tony returned to Doctor Marsh, 
and informed him of the treatment be had re- 
ceived on The Flate at the bands of Stanton, that 
bigh*toned and Christian gentleman turned abso- 
lutely sea-green with fiendish venom, and broosht 
bis good foci to bear upon Tony in a manner that 
astonished that worthy. 

'* Why did yon not out his heart out, you infer- 
nal scoundrel I" be hissed, from between bis 
clinched teeth, as bis villainous lackey slunk into a 
comer—'* why did you not cut his heart out, you 
eoward,'' be continued, ** as I did that of tbe " 

But here he stopped suddenly, aa if he felt he 
had already said too much, ana bcuj^n to make 
some less violent observation on the subject of 
the discomfiture of his emissary. 

f' Never mind! never mind I" be. went on to 
say, still excited. ** I shall pay them a visit to- 
morrow myself, and if I don't spoil her birthday, 
if I have not done so already, the fault won't be 
mine 1" 

Tbe first that was known in the neighborhood 
of Doctor Marsh, was bis arrival at a certain 
small hotel where he put up for a few days, pre- 
vious to engaging some apartment, or, rather, an 
office for the practice or his profession, as he 
termed it. No one knew anything of bim, or 
where he came from, as in these relations he was 
reticent beyond measure. He bad evidently 
plenty of money, however, which' be seemed to 
spend freely,' although in reality he never lost 
sigtit of a atngk shillmg, eic^pt Irom aom^i i^urdld 
or sitiistor ii^crSiv^, 

ilh pa$siou lor Madeline^ if s'^cb it could be 
oatlod, vfftd as much out of n dfaite ta make ht^r 
fatliir hia !«kre ond I er motljur hh bousekeep^r, 
as 4jut ut anj aliection for her. Haviag restloas 
and moodj peiiodg, lor which none who kneiv 
bim could acoouoi, be required t^ooie one to sinu&e 
him, or upoQ wboTTb to V4.fi I bb spleen, and Madu- 
jine licr ihoughl tbe most airaifable person for 
thf.-e purposes. 

Owing to the poverty and position of her father 
anil liimily. bis reit'CUoa, at iir»U did not wholly 
dii^herirten mm, as be lb ought he could win Philip 
to bis project^ but vrbou, after ei^ht montbs, i-he 
oonviction w&fi irirct-d upon him that he sbonld 
never have an epportnnity of punishing the yoeiig 
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girl for daring to refuse his hi^d, bo determined 
to swoop upon tbe whole family at once, hnd not 
only deprive them of their daily bread, but drive 
them from house and home. In this attempt^ as 
we have already seen, he succeeded to some ex- 
tent ; but whether he aocomplished the whole of 
his nefarious design permanently or at all, must 
be left to the sequential flow of our nairative. 

The ship Good Fortune, in which Mark Stayner 
made his first voyage, alter trading for a couple 
of years in the China seas, went to pieces on her 
return homeward off* Cape Palmas, on the coast 
of Upper Guinea. In this disaster, the whole 
cargo, and all the crew, save three souls, were 
lost. These latter, of which Mark was one, were 
fortunately picked up bv a native boat, and landed 
safely on shore, after having been tossed about 
for many hours on a few frail planks In the midst 
of a tempestuous sea. ^ 

Thouffh short a time as Mark had followed his 
profession, he managed, by trading a little on his 
own account, which was permitted by an indul- 

Sent captain, to accumulate a considerable quan- 
ty of sold, which he always carried about his 
person m a leathern belt. This he contrived to 
save on the night of the wreck, although he feared 
that, from its weight, it would insure his certain 
destruction, should he be swept tor even a single 
moment from the planks to which he and nis 
companions clung. It was now safe, -however, 
and, as the natives appeared friendly, he had no 
further anxiety about it, but proposed to his fel- 
low-sufferers—one a passenger named Winters, 
and the other a sailor caUeaJones^that, during 
their stay upon the coast, they should trade with 
the natives, and endeavor to torn their misfor- 
tunes to good account. This proposition was 
made on his becoming aware that both his com- 
panions had saved a considerable sum of money, 
also, and in the belief that they could all con- 
jointly realize a larger amount of profits in the 
aggregate than could be won from their independ- 
ent individual exertions. 

The idea was at once adopted, and a small na- 
tive coasting-vessel purchased, in which the three 
adventurers embarked, with the understanding of 
sharing equally the labors and advantages accru- 
ing from their partnership. In the space of a 



very few months, through care and assidnitj, 
they bad amassed a cargo of great val|ie, besides 
a large quantitv of pure gold in nuggeu, all €i^ 
which were kept on board under the eye and con- 
stant supervision of Jones, who never left the 
vessel, and who was as frauK and nobbi a feUow 
as ever plowed the sea. 

One morning, however, as Mark Fetarned ftem 
an inland excursion undertaken the dmy before, 
he found the vessel gone, and poor Jones lying 
weltering in his l^lood on the shore, anrronndeS 
by some natives, who seemed fiUed with compas- 
sion, as he had been a great favorite with them. 
At first he supposed that they tliems^tres had 
been guilty of the fearful tragedy ; but soon be 
abandoned that idea, and learned f^om one of 
them that the act had been committed by a white 
man, not only from the manner of the nnfortanate 
sailor's -death, but from the fact that he still held 
in his clutch the fragments of a dress snob as did 
not belong to any of the natives, bat which Maik 
mstantly recognised as a part of the waistcoat 
worn by Winters on tlie previous day, when about 
to start, as he alleged, on a diort trading excur- 
sion in another direction than that taken by his 
partner. 

This was a dreadful aflair, indeed, for, not to 
dweU on the atrocious murder, and tne escape of 
the assassin, he was now absolutely alone and on 
a foreign shore, with none to commune or sym- 

gathize with him in the true senise of these terms, 
[owever, having still a considerable sum of 
money in bis possession, of the value of which 
the natives seemed to be perfectly aware, he, on 
consigning the remains of his murdered com- 
panion to the earth, set about repairing bis for- 
tunes, which were not to be mended by either 
apathy or vain regtets ; when, as if in compensa- 
tion for the losses he had suffered, his projects 
were attended with such success Uiat, at the end 
of four years from his first landing on the coast, 
he bad secured, in a place of safe deposit, a cargo 
so valuable, not to speak of a large quantity of 
the purest gold, inat, disposed of m any market 
in the world, could not fail to realize an ample 
fortune for himself and his famOy. 

As may be readily seen, however, having never 
fallen in with a ship during the whole of ma stay 
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on the coast, antil the period of his final departure 
from it» he was unable to communicate with anj 
member of his family, or apprise them of his 
being still in the land of the livinff. Duriug all 
his senrioe in the China seas, and while connected 
with Winters and poor Jones, he was known 
under the nime of West only, which was that of 
bis mother before her marriage. This^ from its 
shortness, he somehow came to consider as a 
better seafaring name than that of his father. It 
could, he knew, be more easily sung out on deck, 
And heard in any emergency, than the one be 
already bore, so he adop^ it without hesitation, 
and with the knowledge of his family. 

This ciroimutance oad never been mentioned 
to any person by his father* or by bis sister or 
mother; and as all three had settled down in the 
idea that iM had long since died, or been lost at 
flea, his nmie had nerer been mentioned to out- 
siders for upward of three vears, and scaroely in 
their own Imle circle, until this same birtbday- 



-SBB p^ea 445. 

e?e, when they and Gkrald Stanton had gathered 
round the obeerful fire, on finishing a repast that 
had been interrupted at once both pleasantly and 
painfully. Now, however, while the tempest 
seemed to be gathering fresh strength without, 
the sad remembrance of the lost or absent one 
came full upon them all, and Philip, in a tremulous 
voice, ventured to make a brief allusion to the 
perils of the mariner on so wild and stormy a night 

The ice once broken, the subject of Mark's fong 
silence or probable fatal shipwreck was intro- 
duced and discussed, timidly and tearfully at first, 
by his three relatives. Gerald, nevertheless, 
sticking strictly to the idea that his brother's 
affectionate companion and friend was still in the 
land of the living, and would return, one day or 
other.'seemed to rekindle a spark of hope within 
their bosoms. 

The wind was dead on shore, bowerer, and 
some anxiety was now felt for the fate of a vessel 
that had been seen standing off the coast ail the 
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eToniog, wi^hont being able to make the 8lighte«t 
headway atcaiost to fierce a gale, bat yet aeem- 
intflr holding ber own despite toe foroe of the 
wmos and waves. It was oorious, noiwitbstand- 
ing, that sboald she become disabled in any wa?, 
her doom was fixed, for eren now nothing but 
the perfection of seamanship, and the troatiest of 
rigging and timbers, could prefent her from being 
driTen in npon the rocks. 

To some confersation on this head soon snc- 
ceeded Tarioas allnsions to Marsh's' inhumanity, 
and the cruel juncture he had seized npon to ex- 
hibit it. Qerald knew of him, of course, and of 
his disreputable practices, but be never for a mo- 
ment supposed tnat he hisd any matrimonial de- 
sign upon Madeline. This wss studiously kept 
from htm by Philip, who. being aware of his deep 
love fcr Henry, ana of his impetuons disposition, 
feared the result of its disdesore. When, how- 
ever. Ugly Tony, through bis observations, gave 
him a cue to the true state of the case, #hioh was 
subsequently verified by Philip, his rage knew no 
boundsi and it was well for all parties that th^ 
doctor himself had not been the bearer of the 
heartless intelligence Intrnited to his infamons 
creature. 

But now, all said and done, |ras the case of the 
Stayners bettered in any degree throu^ the treat- 
men|, however just, bestowed upon toe messen- 
ger and agent of their landlord ; and would they 
not, in conseouenoe, be subjected on the follow- 
ing day to aU toe cruelty and inhumanity of which 
Marsh was so capable t 

These were the questions that Gerald now put 
to himself mentally^ and as they grew in import- 
ance the more be dwelt upon them, he threw them 
from him bj answering them aloud, and observ- 
ing to Philip, who was again relapsing into a 
desponding mood : 

'* Marsh Is a heartless ruffian ; but he can't de- 

{>rive you and ydurs of the shelter of a roof so 
ong as there is ooe belongfng to Oerald Stanton. 
Though small the cottage on The Point, it is large 
enough to hold almost anv number of true ftienos, 
and you ail know bow aeeply ton are seated in 
the hearts that oocupy it at this moment So 
cheer up, and let not an infamous scouiidrel mar 
the present moment, when, if all goes to all, you 
can snap your fingers at nim, and share half of 
the little I possess on this earth." 

The eye of the speaker dilated into splendor, 
and the color heightened on his manly cheek, as 
his geneipus soul expanded . beneath the noble 
and ennobling influence of those exalted and phi- 
lanthropic sentiments ; but in his warmth- and 
impetuosity, he never paused to analyze the effect 
upon his fnends, until recalled to himself by their 



ing eyes and choked utterances, as the? 
vainly endeavored to express even one single lyl- 
lable of their gratitude. 

Madeline, despite all her eflbrts to suppress her 
feelings, sobbed aloud, as she felt how worthy was 
the generous speaker of such a brother as her ab- 
sent lover, ana how, since his departure, Gerald 
watched over her with a care and an affection that 
had almost transcended th^ claims of kindred, while 
her mother and father were able to express them- 
selves only through a fervid though tremulons 
pressure of the hand thai was extended toward 
both of them, as the noble fellow concluded his 
sincere and warm assurancee of irae fVicndBhip. 

It was now waxing latO) and Gerald was about 
to bid his friends good-night, afler having ac- 
cepted for himself, nis wite and his mother an 
invitation to spena the morrow with them, when 
the sullen boom of a gun came over the angry 
waste of waters, and seemed tor a moment to 
drown tbe din of the tempest. 

In an instant he leapea to his feet, and, throw- 
ing open the outer door, to which both Madeline 



and her parents hastened also, he perceived the 
lights of a vessel in distress, scarcely a mile ont- 
side the bar, and already almost among the 
breakers ofrxhe Point 

The sight struck him with dbmay, for even a 
lifeboat could scarcely live for any lengUi of time 
in a sea so terrific. Though perilous the situation 
beyond measure, however, what would he not 
now give to be on the deck of that laboring ahip ; 
for he perceived at a glance that, was there any 
one at the helm who was ihoroughly aoqoainted 
with the reefs on the shore, she could be run 
through an opening in them under the lee of The 
Point, and into comparatively smooth wmter at 
the mouth of a deep river scarce a atone' s-throw 
from where he stood. 

Henry Stanton was known as one of the hand- 
somest and brarest fellows on that part of the 
coast as Madeline was regarded, by thoae who 
knew her, one of the best and fairest of ber aex. 
Henry, who was her senior by three or four 
years, adored her for her goodness and great per- 
sonal loveliness ; and as Dolib were educatedf far 
beyond tbe position to which they had been re- 
duced, tbe bond of sympathy between them was 
not oiily complete, but refined. 

Notwithstanding that he never reHoquished to- 
tally his hopes of success relative to the eiianoery 
suit, he felt that the neoessitiea of the pfea^t re- 
quired the most actire and judicious weatment 
To defer his onion with Madeline until fte nnoer- 
toin period of the termination of a suit that ^Aer 
all, might be adverse to the interests of hii family, 
war not to be thought of; to, in the hope of 
speedily mending his fortunes, and accomplishing 
the great desire of his heart, he shipped on board 
a trading- vessel belongiBg to a friend of his fa- 
ther, where, in the capacity df steward <Bd purser, 
he had already realized a ooi]iideril»k sum, which 
he invested in a smftV btti ^cratite busineas in 
one of the ports that his y»ssel fra^eifted, and 
from which he hoped soon to deiif^ « sufficient 
amount to enable him fo return -tt his home 
finally, and take Madeline to bis b«som aa his 
first and only lore, and install her betteath some 
roof beyond the reach of penury, and thai she 
could call her own. Madeflne, on her part, was 
well aware of the object of his absenoe and self- 
sacrifices; and although, 'f^om time to time, he 
begged and implored of her jand her family to 
•hare in advance the good fortune that was at- 
tending his endeayors. no solicitation had for so 
far induced them to burden his struggling re- 
sonrces with their necessities. 

But if reference has been made to the manly 
beauty of Henry, with his frank blue eyes, brown 
clustering locks, and winning smile, wnat is to be 
said of the lovely being who bad so captivated 
and enchained his soul fh>m the very nrsi mo- 
ment be bad caught a glimpse of ber? It would, 
in truth, 'be diflfcult to describe adequately the 
charms which characterized ber physically, or 
the purity and tender refinement or a soul whose 
eloquence became luminous in tbe large, dark, 
trusting orbs that had so often entranced her 
lover, and won the admiration of all who chanced 
to heboid them. Sufficient to say that she was a 
rare creation, and of such exquisite mold and fea- 
tures as to almost bid defiance to anything like 
rivalry, and to haye secured, even outside her 
humble sphere, an unconscious notoriety, that 
was the envy of many a more pretentious and 
wealthy damseL 

It was verging toward ten o^ clock, when the 
signal of distress reached ber eara. and now, as 
she noted tbe perilous situation or the laboring 
ship, evident from the point whence its blue Ugbta 
were thrown up, her heatt sank within her, when 
the idea obtruded itself that possibly, the itt-fated 
vessel numbered among its passengers or orev 
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eltber her lover or ber loDg-1o«t brother. There 
was something agonizing in the mere euppositionf 
tnd she sought, qonsequently, to banisn it from 
her mind; but ererj time th*e lights of the ship 
were lost in the trough of the sea, she felt as 
thouffh some link had been broken that bound her 
to aU that was worth firing for on eartht and 
stood bewildered beside her parents and Gerald, 
who, now that it had ceasea snowing, and that 
some blue rifts were yisible in the hearens, 
began to oatch a glimpse of the masts of the 
stranger, as she rose and fell upon the merciless 
biUows. 

In one of those unaccountable flaws that some- 
times characterize the fiercest storms, the. wind 
suddenlt chopped round and fell, promising in- 
stant relief to tLe distressed ship, if she happened 
not to be already among the breakers. uenUd, 
notioinff this circumstance at once, hastily ad- 



after a few sentences of explanaiion, had set out 
at a rapid pace for h's own sturdy little oraft, that, 
when m port, always lay safely moored hard by 
in a bend of the riyer preriously alluded to. The 
wind was now oil' the shore, and although the sea 
outside the reef still ran mountains high, he felt 
satisfied that he could reach the ship through the 
passage already mentioned, and render her some 
assistance in case ^e stood in need of it, even 
nnder the more farorable circumstances in which 
she had just been placed so unexpectedly. When, 
therefore, ther reached the deck of the Alermaid, 
as she was called, they at once began to hoist sail : 
but, before she was clear of her moorings, u thira 
party stepped from the rouffh little docK along- 
side which she lay, and slooa on board within a 
few feet of them. It was Madeline, who^ in the 
fullness of her sympathy fqr human suflenng, had 
hastily wrapped herself up, and, fearing that some 
of her own sex might be on board the doomed ship, 
that had, alaa, been driren upop the rooks before 
the wind had veered or fallen, hastened to join 
ber father and Gerald in the hope of being of some 
■errice in such a calomitous crisis. She was well 
accustomed to the roar and aspect of the angry 
deep, and had no fear of the terrors it presented 
at the moment, as she also recognized the favor- 
able change of the wind. 

Her mother remonstrated in vain ; for the brave 
girl, on asauring ber, that there was not now the 
iiigbtest danger to any craft that might approach 
the shm, eaught up a flask containing some 
•pirits tiat formed a portion of the contents of 
Gerald's hamper, and dashed after the two ad- 
venturers mth incredible speed, just reaching the 
Mermaid before she was oast loose from the 
dfltok. 

AlthongL Philip and Gerald ware astonished at 
her sudden appearance before them, th^re was no 
help for it, as she refused to- quit their eide or to 
return to the house. Consequently, as there was 
not a moment to lose, the moorinffs were east oflT, 
and the trusty little vessel was instantly on her 
way out toward the rocks, upon which it was now 
. discovered the ship had been driven, and where 
she lav with the sea washing over her. For, so far, 
no otner boat had attempted to reach her; and, 
bad another day elapsed, the peerless little craft, 
that was now ha«temng to her succor, would have 
been stripped of its canvas and laid up for the 
season. 

Fortunately, its deck had been swept clear of 
snow by the gale, so that the thinly-snod teet of 
Madeline were not exposed to either wet or cold, 
and as she now gazed steadily on the helpless 
. vessel they were nearingso rapidly, she perceived 
. more clearly, each successive moment, f hat every 
loul on board was in the most imminent danger. 



and that nothing short of a miracle conld rescue 
the crew from certain desiruction. 

Although in this situation of frightful peril, it 
was fortunate, to some extent, that the snip had 
been precipitated upon the rocks close to the 
opening through the reef recently, mentioned, and 
beside which ahe was now suflefins terribly, al- 
tbouffh neither of her masts had yec gone bv the 
board. Short a time, however, as the wina had 
fallen and changed, uie circumstance seemed to 
endue the captain and crew with new life and 
energies ; for they could now be discovered set- 
ting the Doata ready, and launching them on ^he 
side of the vessel opposite to the passage through 
which the Mermaia was now stmggiinf:, with 
Gerald at her helm, and Madeline^ with a ship's 
lantern in her hand, standing beside her fattier, 
who, just as thev were about to pass close along- 
side me large, oark vessel, instantly lowered the 
pne sail they carried, and brought their craft to, 
within half a cable length of her. 

The sea, although sull running tremendouslv 
high, and thundering among the rocks on each 
side of them, began to sweep more evenly through 
the narrow channel, and to lift the Mermaid so 
high upon its billows, at times, that her deck was, 
frequently, almost on a level with that of the 
stranger. There were, evidently, no women on 
boara,«and the orew had as patpaolv taken to the 
boats; for, now, all that could ne oiscovered on 
deck were two fijjures, which, on perceiving the 
proximity and light of the little craft, daslied, 
oetween the waves that swept over them, now, at 
longer interviili, toward that part of the ahip be- 
Dej^tb wbicii the Mermaid ro»e into full view and 
di^Appcartcd ipto the depths below, alternately. 
Gerald immcdjalely CiimL^ to ihe conclusion that 
the J w^ro capLuin und umie, \iho had bravely de- 
ti^rnnned to Btuad bj the ship until the last, or 
v> bo would not overcrowd aou endanger furtiier 
tbo boats, but ruti ibe ohani^e of being rescued, 
ahould the' J ever rQucb tbi; »lwr<i in usSetj. When, 
li'rivurcr, aiu: of iLe muu hiiiled him tnrough a 
speaking-trumpet, which he seemed to have 
caught up at the moment, and asked him to stand 
in a little closer, he then knew that they wanted 
to board him, and escape, if possible, fr^m their 
perilous situation. 

When all sail had been taken in on the UtUe 
Mermaid, Gerald and Philip, acoordinf to a pre- 
vious understanding, instantly shippea a pair ot 
long sweeps, with which they kept their oraft 
under some degree of control, with her head to 
windward ; consequently, on comprehending the 
nature of the request just made, they prepared to 
comply with it. Fortuoatelv for the suflerers, 
the vessel had, within the last few moments, 
keeled slightlv over in the direction of the Mer- 
m^id. so that toe men, if at all adroit sailors, could 
readily catch the rise of the friendly boat, and by 
some of the loose ropes that hung from the impend- 
ing mast above it, swing themselves on board. 
Thia idea seemed to have struck the strangers 
also, for each, seizing a rope that came within bis 
reach, and testing it with his weight, bent his 
eager eye upon the trusty little craft, and catch- 
ing it as it rose alongside, swung himself clear of 
the groaning ship as another sea just broke over 
her, and dropped uninjured on ooard, between 
Gerald and rnilip. Scarcely had ihej reached 
the deck, however, when a vnid crv of joy burst 
from Madeline, who had all bht fallen on the spot 
where she stood, aod was caught in the arms 
of Henry Stanton and those of her long-lost 
brother, whom she recognized in the light of the 
lantern that now lay extinguiahed at her feet. 

We shall not attempt to describe the scene 
which followed in the old building on The Flats 
when the rescuers with the rescued again entered 
it; nor shall we dwell upon the strange combina- 
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tion of oirenmstanoM which led to tht meotlDg of 
Mark uid Henry oo the deck of the Btme ressel, 
as both were hnrrjlDg to the Bame port— the one, 
after tereD Tean* absence, aod the reaUsatioo of a 
laige fortune, aod the other haying tpent some 
time mncfa nearer home, where he, too, gained 
something like a comfortable eompeteooe. Mark 
had at Ian fallen in with a homeward-boand res- 
' sel that had been driren to take shelter on the 
Gold Coast, and on which he embnrked with a 
rich earso, that be had recently sold, at an nn- 
osnallj iKFgfi snm, in a mart scarcely a week's 
▼oyM^ from the home of bis boyhood. Here he 
accioentally encountered Henry on board the 
ship thai we have just left in sore straits upon the 
roeks. Henry, remembering the birthday of 
Madeline, was hastening to be with her on its 
celebration, and was almost erased with joy at 
the prospect of being present at the meeting be- 
tween her and a beloTod brother whom she bad 
long mourned as dead. In addition, he now be- 
liered himself in a position to claim bis betrothed 
as his own at the sltar, and so determined to 
abandon his seafarine tSfe for-erer, hsTing, as he 
asserted, already made bis last Toyage. 

The next morning the Stayners and the Stan- 
tons formed a happy gronp on The Flats. All 
the inmates of tne cottage on The Point were 

S resent npon the occaaiqii. Contrary to expeo- 
ition, the ship and cargo that had run upon the 
rocks at low water, and sll the crew, were sared 
with but little injury : the restel baying been sub- 
sequently got offathiffhtide. and when scarcely a 
ripple wrinkled the face or the deep. As may 
be presumed, the infamous and inhuman conduct 
of tne scoundrel Marsh receiTed its due amount 
of comment ; and, as it was regarded more than 
probable the miserable wretch would follow up in 
person, some time during the day, his attack of the 
prerious erening, it was determined that he 
should be checkmated in a manner calculated to 
impress him seriously for the rest of his natural 
Hfe. 

When, therefore, in the afternoon, he was 
discoToned by Phinp wending bis way through 
The Flats toward the old dwelung, all its inmates, 
ssTe Madeline and her parents, retired, as pre- 
Tiously agreed upon, to an a4Joinin2 apartment 
where they could not only hear but witness all 
thai might transpire on his arriral. 

Scarcely had they disposed of themselres here, 
when the outer door was thrust rudely open, and, 
without ceremony or announcement, the doctor 
strode into the apartment where all that were 
risible of the family were seated. On perceiving 
them alone, and befieTing that the house contained 
no other inmates, he at once began, in a coarse 
and brutal manner, to refer to the treatment of 
his messenger, ana to apprise them that %ey 
must quit the building at once, aod seek shelter 
where best they could, for another night they 
should not remain on the premises, scarcely 
had he begun to speak, however, when Mark be- 
came SttdoenlT agitated, and drawing Henry and 
Gerald aside rrom the slightly open door which 
concealed them, endeavor^ to catch a elimpse of 
his countenance. He was standing with his back 
toward the apartment, and it was not until he had 
finished his last cruel sentence that he casually 
turned his face in its direction. In an instant 
afterward, Mark, tearing open the door with a 
terrible imprecation, leaped upon the villain, 
while the whole house rang with the cry : 

«« Winters, the murderer 1" 

It was even sol The wretch that soon lay 
bound hand and foot on the floor, and was speedily 
conveyed to a criminal's cell, w&4 neither more 
nor less than the demon Winters, who had as- 
sassinated poor Jones in cold blood, and escaped, 
with the cargo already spoken of, to a far distant 



thor^ where he had disposed of it, and whenee he 
sailed, under an assumed name, for another 
quarter of the globe, where he hoped to ei^or in 
security his ill-gotten gains. As if his course nad 
been traced out by the fiery finger of retribution, 
circumstances, or an avenging power, led him to 
settle do?m in the town previously referred to, 
where the name of Stavner could arouse no mn- 
pleasant suspicions, as he knew Mark under that of 
West onlv, and as ne had. besides, never learned 
what part of the world the latter haued fh»ai. Both 
faihilies. now present, having been apprised 
earlier in the oay of the robbery and murder, 
looked upon the capture of the monster aa under 
a special decree of^Divine Providence, and when 
he subsequently, on the most oonclusive evidence 
of his guitl suffered the extreme penalty of the 
law, they all. unanimously, as well as the general 

SubUc, orie^ "Amen I" The remainder of our 
rief narrative can be readily anticipated; al- 
thourii it may be necessary to say, that, on the 
mormng Madeline and Henry stood side by side 
at the altar, the latter rec^ved the joyous intelli- 

Knce that the long-pendW chanoerr suit had 
en decided in favor of his family, ana that, now. 
like the Suyners, they were for ever beyond the 
reach of penuiy. 



OUBweat Bads of 

*' LiNB " enj^raving is of the highest order. AH 
great engravmgs are done in *< line "—simply 
lines. Nextcomes'^Une" and <' stipple." "Sfip- 

ple " means dots — small dots like this : . . . . 

.... These small dots are used to lighten up the 
high parts of the fisce or drapery. It Is very hard 
to engrave a face in lines, simply, and only mas- 
ter engravers have ever undertaken it. The mas- 
ters understand and practice both '*line" and 
" stipple." Claude Mellan engraved* in 1700 a 
full head of Christ with one unbroken Hne. This 
line commenced at the apex of the nose, and 
wound out and out like a watch-spring, until it 
ended in the border of the picture. MeuotiBt 
engravings are produced thus : the steel or cop- 

Ser is made rough like fine sand-paper. To pro- 
uce soft eflfects, this rough surface Is scraped oC 
If you want a white pUuse, or "high light" in 
your engraving, scrape the snrfioe smooth, then 
the ink will not touch it. If you want liikint color, 
scrape off a little. Such engravings look Uke 
Hthomphs. Etching is adapted to bomdr and 
famiUar sketches. Almost all the greai painters 
were etchers. Stobing is done thus : die eopper 
or steel-plate is heated, and covered with black 
▼amish. The engraver scratches off this vamish 
with sharp needles, working on the surface as he 
would on paper with a pendL Nitric acid b tfien 
poured over the piste, and it eats awsy at the 
ateel and copper wherever the needle has seraped 
off the varmsh. When the Tarnish is rsmoved 
with spirits of turpentine, the engraving Ss teea 
in sunken lines on the plate. 



Vscfta Pr o r e rbe.— Always tell ttie truth J you 
will find it easier than lying. He who gives a 
trifle meanlv, is far meaner than the trifle. Men 
looking at the faults of woman, should shut their 
eyes. If we seize too hastily, we may have to 
drop as hastily. Experience is a torch ligbted in 
the aahes of our ddusions. Better he upright 
with poverty, than be wicked with plenty. He 
who laughs at cruelty, sets his heel on the neck of 
religion. Time never sits heavily upon m» but 
when it is badly employed. Whatever ydu dis- 
like in another, take care to correct in yourself. 
Resolve to perform what you ought, and perform 
what you resolve. 
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Im 6mjm of Tor» how forUutttlj Ikred 
The lunstrM 1 WuideriDg on from ball to hall, 
Baronial eoort or rojal: cboered with giftt 
Mnmifioenl and lore and lafiea' praise ; 
Now meotug on hia road an armed knight, 
Now reeting with a pilgrim bj the tide 
Of a elear brook ; t>eneath an abbey's roof 
One ereniog anmiitaouslj lodged ; th9 next, 
fl^mblT in a religiooa bospitiO^ 
Or with sone merrjr outlaws of the wood, 
Or haplj tbronded in a bermif s oelL 



Him, sleeping or awake, the robber spared ; 
He walked protected from the sword of war, 
By Tirtne of that sacred instrument. 



WiM harp, suspended at the troTeler^s side : 
His de>ar companion, wheresoever be went, 
Opening trom land to land an easy way 
Bj melody and by the charm of reiae. 



Death in the Fort. 



I lAW them with my own eres ! 

Fbrst a talLmi^estic man ot most noble bearing 
approached The Fort from the other side. Ho 
ioemed to my dazzled, ffirlish Tision a veritable 
hero of romance, in a nob green uniform, rerealed 
by ^e lifting of nls military cloak, and a diamond 
star flashing on the breast. He bad no sooner 
disanpearea within the half-ruined archway of the 
building than he was followed by a person who 
might naro serred as his opposite in erery 
resoect. 

Ii the flnit stranger bad delighted me by the 
splendor of his aspect the second one chilled the 
rery blood about my xieart by the terrible malig- 
nity of his face. 

He was an old, deformed creature, wrapped in a 
eostly fur robe, and supporting his footstops with 
a ffoU-tipped cane. 

He paused where the setting sun illuminated all 
bis repulsire ugliness: the wind blew aside the 
oororingfrom hu bald head, and be took from his 
neck a hearily-wrought chun, with a pearl cross 
attached, which he hurled into the sea with an in- 
tense fniy of expression. 

Did the wares, breaking in curred lines of foam 
along the shore, actually a«m as they reoeired the 
giftf And did the frightful old man look straight 
at me. as if connecting the deed with me, some- 
how, Wwo entering the archway in pursuit of 
his handsome predecessor? 

My brain became confused. The sun was sink- 
ing beyond the sea into a purple bed of storm- 
doud, the billows wots foam-cresta to herald an 
approaohing tempest, while the sea-birds screamed 
snril^f as they circled in swift flight OTerhead. 

Any soene more wild and desolate than that 
portion of the Normandy^ coast now spread out 
before me cannot well be imagined. 

The old stone tower of The Fort— erected 
nobody knew when, so far back into the dim 
years of llie past must ita orisin be traced — stood 
out on the sands in itrong rdief, with the waters 
coming in aboul the base at erery tide, draping 
the stone walls loyingly in sea-weed festoons, as 
if already olaimlnff it for the ocean into which it 
most finally crumble. 

That was the only building in sight 

I was not a oowardly ffir( but at the moment 
the old ffentleman Tanished within the archway 
I was seized with a deadly chill of terror ; my 
knees trembled, and my teeth ohattered. 

The next minute I was laughing, for the enrioos 
red eloak, which I had found In the tepestey- 
ehaaber of my grandmother's ehateao, and put 



on to escape to the ahore unseen— freedom fh>m 
couTont nues being something nnnsusl fbr me— 
had fallen into a tide-pooL wmle I was gaping at 
the stranger, and was no longer of serrioe to^ pro- 
tect me. 

One more look at The Fort, and I would fly 
home before I was missed— ay, before the ter- 
rible old man oadSe out, andperhaps accosted me. 

The leyel, crimson rays oi the expiring sun lay 
across the sea in a fflory, and fired the old tower 
with sudden rosy lire. 

My God! what did I see? 

Framed in one of the casemente, the golden 
head, and perfect, delicate beauty of my mother/ 
On the Normandy shore, when she had sent me a 
box fh>m Paris the day before? With a cry of 
surprise. I ran toward the Fort, stumbled over a 
sharp, jutting rock, and fell, striking my bead 
riolentfy. A kind hand raised me. 

" In Christfs name, my child, are vou hnrt^' 

It was the parish cur6, returning from a risit to 
a poor fisherman along the shore. 

The cur6 was an amiable old man. with clear, 
penetrating gray ejes. a firm, round race, and an 
expression of habitual calm. 

^' Where did you get this V he asked, grayely, 
pointing to the cloak. 

I bung my bead in silence. The cur6 patted 
me reassuringly on the shoulder. 

** We will go home now," he said. 

Thb aroused me from my confusion. I sprang 
away, and regarded him defiantly. 

** Neyer I And leave my mother in The Fort ? 
No, no; we will go to her; besides— oh, heayens, 
the tide is coming in ! Hasten, or she may be 
drowned I" 

My yoice rose to a wailing shriek of tecror, 
which seemed taken up and echoed by the aea- 
gulls. The cur6 joprasped my arm sternly, and 
looked steadily into my troublad eje^, 

** Who haye you seen?*^ 

"My mother." 

** Tut, tot I you are dreaming.'* 

'* 1 tell you she is there, I am wide awake." 

"Hortense de Meuron, there are things that 
you do not understand; you are toe young, 
uome home with me, ohild. Tour mother it tcJe 
ijilMi/* ^ 

OBAPTBB n. 

Thb first person I saw when we reaobed the 
chateau was old Baptlste. in the halt 

" The our6 wiH not belieye me, firatiste; but I 
haye seen my mother and two ^mtlemen at The 
Fort." I said, triumphantly. 

"Jesu Marie!" ejaculated Baptiste, dropping 
the porcelain yase he ImM, and turning yery 
white. 9 

I burst impetoously into my grandmother's 
presence with : 

« Monsieur le Cur6 does not credit a word I 
say. He ^inks me asleep, or— a fool! I tell 
you, my mamma is in The Fort, and will drown I 
Think of it — with the wayes coming higber eyery 
moment 1 And the two gentlemen mm drown, 
also." 

My grandmother gazed at me in speeehless as- • 
tonisbment, and, taking the red clo^ firom my 
shoulders, cast it far away. 

" Pauline, where did she get this ?" 

Mademoiselle gathered it up quietly, and thought 
I must haye found k in the topeetry-chamMr, 
where it always was kept. 

I cast myself down on e foototool at the old 
lady^s feet, and began to sob neryously. weary of 
burling myself against that rock of unbelief; the 
onr6. 

The good man regarded me in perplexity. The 
remark he made was ourioua. 
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**At an erents, th€ is not a Baudin, and she is 
the lait of the race." 

*' Thank heaven for that !" responded my 
grandmother, feryentlj. 

** Why am I not a Daudin V* I aaked, Indig- 
nantlr, 

'* xoa are not a Dandin, becauje jou are dark 
and tmall, like jour father' b famUy," said Ma- 
dame Daudiu, slowly. *' Whv it is best you 
shoald not be Tike as, yon shall know when the 
riirht time comes." 

" I had rather be beaatiful,"* I said, wistfully. 

Ah, how the light broke over the refined^ ex- 
qaisite face, as some flame tinged the alabaster 
v.-se^ and brouffht back a faint reflection of the 
vitality of youth. 

** We have beauty, old friend,*' extending an 
imperious slim hand to the our6. 

** Beauty is a snare of the devil," observed the 
car6, piously crossioff himself. 

Although my grandmother followed his exam- 
ple, I faocied the disdainful exultation still lin- 
genBd« She had been crowned with that one 
perfect if faul attribute of— beauty. 

A stately, elegant old madam'e, seated in a 
carved antique armchair, with soft, white hair 
brushed from her face in the Marie Antoinette 
style, and corered with costly lace, in a satin 
rone, and with transparent hands folded in her 
lap. Wha$ she was to mademoiselle, who had 
served her these forty years, I know not, for 1 
would no sooner have dared to penetrate the mys- 
teries of her tpilet than Bluebeaid's chamber. 

As I saw her. pr^isely elegant, in satin and 
lace, the world always saw her. 

From time to time I was permitted to leave my 
convent, and yisit my granamother's quiet home. 
I knew that she had b^n a famous beauty in her 
dav at court, and more than once good mademoi- 
seUe gave me a peep at the splendid costumes, 
faded ond tarnished, laid away up-stairs, which 
she had once worn .at ball and theatre. 

My grandfather was a dream ; my own father a 
dream ; my mother hardly more than a beautiful 
vision. 

The silence was broken by Madame Daudin. 

** Ijei us hear the story. Who did you see at 
TheFortr / 

** I saw a tall, mud gentleman enter first His 
uniform waa unlike our army." 

My grandmother's face became drawn with 
pain. 

•« Then a second one followed^efld, u^ly, hor- 
rible ; bat he threw his pearl cross into tne sea, 
and looked at me " 

1 was intermpted by her sadden moyement of 
bendins forwara, and ^spins me in her arms. 
Then she pushed me awl^, and regarded me with 
horrifted eyes. 

<<It canH be you/ Ah, del, always the same 
talel" 

*' Then i saw mamma at the casement." 

Madame Daudto rose and paced the room, 
wringing tier hands, all her dfgnifled composure 
quite fc*ne. She moved as Ngbtiy as a lapwii^g, 
sKimming the surface of the carpet; but she flut- 
tered like a wild creature buntea and baffled. 

I went to her boldly-^steadied her wandering 
gaze. 

«• What did I see at The Fort V* 

** Ghosts," answered my grandmother, drearily; 
and the words iell on the sflent room like an echo 
fiom another world. 

Mademoiselle rose fh>ni her work in a distant 
corner. 

** There is a storm coming. Perhaps Monsieur 
le Car6 will perform service for us to-nighl,** 

There was an emphasis on the to-night ot made- 
Hioiselle's sentence which all of us undersood. 



The next moment we were walking to the Httto 
chapel in the park, where my granumother pros- 
trated berseir at the altar 4tv«utljr. Qmeted 
and composed by the good cord's ministntioM^ 
we returned to the ohaleau in the dariuMsa. Th« 
storm had aineady burst upon as. A aidlen roar 
csme from the sea ; clouds drove in wild manses 
across the heavens, while the wind rashed np tb« 
avonaes, beadins: young trees like wh^ The 
thunder rolled beayily, and a blinding flash of 
lightning iUuminated uie dark stone-wo^ of ths 
entrance-door. 

Madame Daudin crossed the threshold, and I 
waa prepared to follow, when the horrible old 
man stood bUwmm ««. I recoiled on mademoiselle. 

<* There he is again 1"1 shrieked, my yoiee 
mingling with ^o wild discord of the storm, as it 
had done with the sea-gulls' clamor. 

Mademoiselle's firm, thin hand was preeaed 
over my lips. I do not know whether she knew 
him or not. 

'* Ho comes to the next generation," she mut- 
tered, absently. «._«» 

OEA^ntR in. 

*<You are seventeen years old. I think yon 
may be told.** 

The cur6 had gone his way. We three women 
had dined iu the cold, stately dining-room^ with. 
Baptistc servmg us. It was not a ch^rful meal, 
for there was a pall of apprehension hanging over 
us, a dread superstition which seemed to come 
with the storm. I understood nothing. My 
grandmother's face, alone, ipade me afraid to 
question her, but I felt the atmosphere of fear. 

None of us actually ate our dinner, and Bap- 
tiste's face was clouded. Whenever I glanced up 
I found the faithful old servant's eyes fixed on 
me with a peculiar expression. Mademoiselle 
was composed. Her behavior was perfect, for 
although she mude no attempt at useleas cojayer- 
sation, her cheerftihiesiB imparted a certain 
warmth of courage, 

"Not here, to-ni^ht," said madams, with a 
nenrous shiver, looking int^ the large drawing- 
room where we usually sat 

The room did took ghostly enough with the 
wax-Hffhts burning dim, and the storm dashing 
against the long casements. 

So we went to madame's boudoir, a charming 
little sanctum, where we drew the onriaina dose, 
and even sheltered ounelvea further by placing 
a tall screen about the fire. Even in this eosyi^ 
treat the feartul night mocked us in the wind's 
boisterous mirth, and tapped with icy fingers 
against the windows. I could not help glanoing 
over my shoulder to see if the old man's face grew 
out of the shadows beyond the screen. 3W, 
thai I knew he wot a gkott.h^had a UrrikUfm- 
cihatjon/ I could scarcely curb n^ ooriosi^ 
and impatience when my grandmother made thai 
remark : 

"You are sevenleen years 0I4. 1 think yen 
may be told." 

At last I was to hear 1 I had Uved through four 
long hours of mystery. I had seen my mother st 
The Fort, and been told it was not she. What 
did HaU meant" 

My grandmother drew a small oftbinel to her 
side— a costly toy of buhl workmanshin, and on- - 
looked the brass-wrought door. Her finger 
toached the knob of a drawer, .which aiid out, and 
from it she took something wrapped in silver 
cloth. 

** A picture of my mother I" I instantly guesasd. 

^*No." 

" Then of you b youth ?* 

"That is the face of my graadmothei;" she^. 
said. 
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Before I ooold reoarer from mr Burprite, she 
drew forth a Ions ii'esa of ffolden oair, bo beaati- 
fill in color and fineneBB that the rmj firelight 
dwelt loringly od it, aa it sparkled like a ray of 
■OMhIne aorOBS her dark robe. 

<*At all erenU, I know tkis/*' I exolaimed, 
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had neTer seen sooh hair, except on my 
mother's head, and it was the wonder of the gay 
capital. 

'*Ciiild, child, the head is dost to which H be- 
longed. This It my grandmother's hair. My 
mother had it ; I had it->whitened now — and your 
mother has it We hare been celebrated for our 
hair in all time rince CelestlDe Dauifln's di^» 
Pauline, tell the story. 
She leaned back, and dosed her eyes wearily 
"A great many years aso/* began msdemoiselle, 
" Celestine Daudm was oom and reored in this 
very chateau. Bbe was a rare flower, innocent. 

Sijf and spirituelle. MouBieur, her father, lea 
e life of a quiet country genUeman. He was 
out of faTor at court, ana had been stripped of 
his pensions. In .a word, he was jpoor. But you 
could no more conceal the fact of Celestine* s won- 
derful heauty thap you can prerent the Sun from 
shininff. Ilie cohntry around knew of it ; and, 
by-ana-by, Monsieur le Comte heard of it, too, 
even obtaiDed a glimpse of her eolden hair, and 
determined to make her his countess. 

"Monsieur le Comte was old, deformed, Tin- 
dictiTe, but he was of fine familv. and the largest 
land-owner in ttie province, what would you 
have? Monsieur Daudin was poor, and a golden 
stream of gifu flowed fh>m casUe to chateau. 
Monsieur Daudin wearied his daughter with en- 
treatiea to listen faTorably to the suit of this 
ffreat lorer— he was too indulgent a parent to force 
her inclination : but allhouffn Celestine felt the 
longings of ranitr to fly out into the gay w^rld, 
•he heaitated, with natural repuffuance. 

** Thus do the most hideous old trunks of trees 
striTC to garland their ugliness with the fairest 
flowers of youth. 

** Brilliant company filled the castle, and at last 
Monsieur le Comte gave a great ball. 

''Celestine arranged het own costume with 
charming wUlfutness and coquetry. She spent 
hours alone in the tapestry-chamber, and kept her 
dress a secret The count's guests had amused 
themselves by adopting fancy costumes of every 
descriptibn. The Prince de L — - was Phoebus 
Apollo, in burnished helmet and coiraati of gold. 
Monsieur Daudin and bis daughter were late. 
Monsieur le Comte's eyes sought for them im- 
patiently. 

" At last he beheld, fhimed in the crimson 
bangingB of a doorway, a slight form, railed in a 
mist of black lace, flecKed with gold stars. Out 
of the night of her draperies dawned the wonder- 
ful loTeliness of alabaster arms and neck, shone 
the soft light of large eyes, and rippled the liying 

fold of her hair. Ah 1 magical was the efilect of 
er presence. Monsieur le Comte trembled as he 
hastened forward; but, before he reached the 
BDOt, Prince de L-- — sprang forward, and dofl'ed 
, his belmet sayiog : 

'' ' 8«rely Phffibus Apollo may well claim the 
dawnl' 

"The lovely couple, so well matched, then 
Joined the court dance. 

•< • It is destiny,' said the prince. 

"AH that ni^t they drank the light of each 
othmr't eyes. They met often. Oelerane prayed 
night and day to be delivered from the count. 
Thep the prince went to the war. WelL report 
said that W- hsd married a German duchess. 
Then Celestine became the countess. She crossed 
the boundary from seclusion to the gav world, 
even though she trod on a serpent in doing so. 



Now, she became a great lady indeed. She drank 
the sparkling cup of pleasure to the dregs in two 
years. The court world rang with her c^^ribes 
and eztravi^ancies. 

'*The prmce returned a noble warrior and 
field-marshal. He had not married the German 
princess. The count had lied about everything. 
When the countess learned the truth, the raved ' 
like a madwoman. It was even said she tore oft 
her jewels, and flung them at her husband, a pearl 
cross among the rest Certainly the strange man 
wore the cross aflerward^nntil- — Of course 
the prince met his old love, and the count ever 
watched the ill-fated pair. At last they came 
home to the castle, ana there your grundmother 
was bom. The prince was not among the castle 
guests that tetai 

** EverytHing was tranqail, roadame very quiet, 
but the count nev^r ceased to watch her. Oneday 
he went away, and that afternoon Celestine, 
wiapped in the red cloak, went to the shore alone. 
She had promised to meet the prince at The Old 
Fort, which stood then, as it stands now, with the 
tide flowing into the lower chambers. She 
watched him approach from a casement, and saw 
— oh, horror !~the count following. 

" 'Save yourself!' cried a voice, as the prince 
appeared, and Celestine sprang down a broken 
flight of stairs to the vaults below. The prince 
was too late to hear the warning. He b^eved 
she had not yet arrived. Turning, he confronted 
the count, but he never quailed. 

" ' I am here to meet the countess. I shall not 
harm vou, my kinsman.' 

'"Go to the castle, and find her,' said^ the 
count coldly. 

" The prince went haughtily. Then the count 
seated himself on the step of the broken stair, 
and Celestine below knew it The shining waters 
slid in, and laved her feet No prayer for moj^y 
escaped her. Some think she welcomed ^epin. 
The increasing waters climbed her limbs. Her 
terrible guar^&n on the step sat peering into the 
darkness below, hoping to see her. The foaming 
waters surged above her shoulders, and bubbled 
to her lips. 

"Wildly the prince rushed back with drawn 
sword. 
"'She is here I' 

" He hurled the count aside, just as a wave 
gently surged upward through the gloomy place, 
and deposited its fidr playuiing in his arms— 
dead I 

" Then it was that her wittched husband, 
robbed of her even in death, cursed her and her 

race, wishing " 

Here ^mademoiselle faltered, and stopped. 
Mv grandmother sat erect, and continued : 
"Wishing that the women of her family should 
sufier. as he had been made to sufler, through the 
infidelity of their husbands. And the curse has 
come. It fell on his own child, and it fell on me. 
■I resumed my family name. .Ah, the monster I 
Can he not rest in his grave f He always appears 
to one of us before a calamity, and we see the 
lovers at The Fort." 
" Still the poor man was wronged," I urged. 
Madame Daudin surveyed me coldly f^om head 
to foot. 
" Ah, I forgot ! You are not one of us." 
" Be has not been seen for twenty years." 
We were all startled by the loud clang of a 
long-unuf ed belt There was a dull reverberation 
of closing doors, a rush of flying garments along 
the eorndor, and my mother stood before us. 
Her face was haggard with suflerinff, and the rain 
had fallen on her aisheveled hair. 1 did not dare 
to touch her, sne was so awfully like the foee at 
The Fort My grandmother rose, and confronted 
her. 
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*' It has come at last, after all these rears !*' I Then we knew that mr father had diagraoed 
cried mj mother, and was clasped in Madame I and left us for erer, and that mr mother, throagfa 
Daudin's arms. > storm and darkness, had oojae Lome to die. 
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DOT^a BABT.— **SHB BSOKB FROM MT ABMB WITH A CBT, AND BAN DOWN. I FOLLOWBD, AND THBBB 
WAS THE BLKSSKD BABT IN THB ARMS OF A STRANQB TOUNO GBNTLBVAN." 



IHuVb Saby. 

It was the most absurdlj incredible thing In the 
world, that Dot should be the owner of a babj. 
With her soft, pink and white prettiness, 4ier 
criniclinSy golden nair, b^r smiles and her dimples, 
and her nappy, innocent heart, what was Dot but 
a baby herseit ? And, yet, one day in the rosy 
ripeness of Summer, we had all crowded the par- 
lor, in white Swiss frocks, with garniture of lore- 
liest blossoms, and qtiite premeditatedly, but all in 
tears, and with yearning regrets, and tender fore- 
boding8> and sighing looks backward to the happy 
girl-life which liad been a thing of beauty, out 



would be a fair dream for erermore, had giren 
her away to a tall, handsome young fellow, Harry 
Ascott by name, of whom we knew nothing, ex- 
cept that Dot loTed him, and that he lored Dot. 
It was an awfully audacious thing to do, plucking 
Fate by the sloove, as it were, and bidding her 
serve us, noUns votm» ; and when, after the cake 
and ice-cream had been sarycd, and ererrbody 
had kissed Dot, and everybody who dared had, also, 
kissed the blushing bndegroom, and our darling 
treasure had clung to us all one dreadfnl moment, 
and cried in the most heartrending fashion, and 
said she never, never could leave us, and she was a 
wretch for thinking of it, and when somebody had 
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aoDouQced the time for the train, and Dot bad 
slipped out of her white silk and into her pay 
linen in a tinnkiing, and that oool jonng robber 
had quietly abut ber up in ib^ carriage, and we 
bad fluuK an old slipper after them for luck,^and 
Ilarrr all smiles and inky mustache, and Dot all 
blusSes and sobs und fluttering little rings of 
gold hair, had ranished in a mist of tears, I went 
away by myself to my chamber, now desolate for 
evermore, and had a private little weep of mv 
\>wo. Hud iudulgcid in Lua dUmal luxury of horria 
furebodiiDjifl. 

Uarry iiiigbt be a brut« 1 He might break her 
Le&nl " Tliey rtiigbL buih be killed on the railway I 
Hurry might Imf^ all bis money| and Dot might 
h&re'to eoo^e back, an abundonea, miserable little 
Vfomah, to llie tatuilv' in^li*. But this last picture 
had a bi-lght tide, f dned my tears to look at it, 
and was pTQ^exitW in cotvdUion to take myself in 
L od and fld minister a good scolding. 

Harry did not turn out a reprobatet I was 
i^ade quite miet^rable by Pot's happiness as re* 
fieetod in.bor Lettiiii's.. 'Ah, these girls! How 
cpisfldeDtk, wUh wrhut utter hilarity do they flee 
from the <)ear old bearifaetoiie. lured away by the 
mi^bt of llmt istraiige» pot eat necromancer who 
hrm^ such Ur marrtlouA lien upon all human 

Byarid-by, 1 bad a ti^tCor from Dot, begging me 
to cumt: iu Ler, and ipng perdu in the htUe rose- 
scented note was the most exquisite secret in the 
world. I went at once, and befctfe I bad been 
many weeks in Dot* s home, all nie world— our 
world— knew oar secret. There was a day and a 
night of awful suspense, and the stars in their 
courses seemed to stana still, and all the great 
ronnd earth to tremble and qui\'er in mute, breath- 
less expectation,' Then, in the bush of the morn- 
ing, a new little life began, and we lauebed and 
cned over each other, and praised God's good- 
ness, which w6 had dared to doubt only a half- 
hour earlier. 

It was funny to see Harry. He had been lifted 
in a moment trom the valley of despair to the sun- 
lit heights of hope, and the poor felloMr was 
dazed. He stood leaning over ber where she lay, 
like a wilted lily, but with heaven shining in her 
eyes. 

" Oh, Harry, look at him 1" 

That was just what Harry was doint; with dl 
his might. Presently, he touched the baby's 
cheek with his finger. I think he had bad a sos- 

Eicion that it was by no meant real flesh and 
lood. but only a waxen hoax. 

** He's a little fellow !" he said, contemplatively. 

All the mother awoke In Dot.''* 

"LitUe! Why. Harry! how can you? He 
wwghfl eight pounds !" 

Harry did not recoil under this monstrous fact. 
He took it quite cdmly. 

" Does he ? Well V^ stUl doubtfully. " I sap- 
pose he will grow." 

** Grow 1" cried DoL sobbing and laughing. 
'' I should think he will. It's onlv a question of 
time. Give him time enough, and he will be as 
big as you are. Oh, jou precious, conceited 
lellow. 1 didn't know you thought you were 
bom grown up 1" 

Dot s baby did grow. It was in a refined, suit- 
able fashion, after my own heart. 1 never could 
nnderstand the ecstasies people go into over 
your huse baby, who only represents so much 
'iidipose ussne. 

'^ Look at his arms 1" they cry. " Look at his 
legs!" 

^* Dear friends, I do look at them, and I don't 
like them. They remind me of pork! It's a 
dreadful thought, I know, btft I can't help it. I 
suppose it betrays some horrible cannibal pedi- 
gi.'ee, but I never see one of these over-corpulent 



babiea without thinkins how nice be would be 
cooked. As for a souL I should despair of finding 
one in such a mass or avoirdupois. 

You may think it is only nepotism which makes 
me declare that Dot's baby, at a baby, was abso- 
lutely perfect. His exquisite limbs* would have 
delignted a sculptor, indeed, they were modeled 
more than once, and we might have had quite a 
museum of casts, only that Dot declared she* 
wouldn't have pieoee of her baby lying round all 
over the house. 

The little fellow had a name of his own— a very 
pretty name, too— but he was always spoken of ss 
Dot's Baby. Whea he was three years old, I went , 
to spend the Winter ^ith Dot. 

'* It is really time you were married, Ruthy." 
said Dot. ** I have a lorebodiog that you wUl oe 
an old maid. I read the other cuty that there were 
seventy thousand more women than men in Mat- 
sachnsetts. The papers didn't say thai the most 
of 'em live In the country towns, but I know they 
do. You shall sUy here this Winter, Ruthy, and 
if vou don't get a loiver bv S]^ring, Harry and I 
will pay your rare to Colora^. Only, you mustn't 
make love to Harry, or seduce the baby's young 
afieotions." 

This was the week before Christmas, and our 
principal work just then was to go shopping for 

6 resents. One day we had been unusuaUy busy, 
ad lunched down-town, and didn't start for 
home ti.l the short Winter afternoon was just 
closing in. 

** 1 am wild to see the baby," said Dot, at we 
crowded into the car, already crammed aa ears are 
at the holidays. '* I always think when Vm goimr 
home, * What if anythinghas happened to him V " 

** What should happen to him?^' 

Dot knit her two aristocratic eyebrows into a 
frown. 

" Don't be a goose, dear, and pretend. Ton know 
a thousand things ndlght have happened to hioL 
But I can't tell the man to drive faster because 
I'm worried about my baby, cao IT" 

I smiled in m j'maiden superiority. I believe I 
said something about conceited young women who 
fancy that their baby's cradle is the axis of the 

ElaneU Poor darling Dot! Why couldn't I 
ave foreseen the awful trouble that was to come 
upon her? 

We got home at last, and Dot ran up the steps 
before me, and rang the bell. Marr, the second 
girl, opened the door, smiled at first, glanced 
past us inquiringly, end then gave a short scream. 

'* What's the matter?" demanded Dot, turning 
unon her with a white face. 
*" Sure, an' it's the baby, ma'am?" 

" Tbe baby !" shrieked Dot. " What-^hat— " 

The words died on her lips. She was auite 
past speech. But she seized Mary by the shoulder, 
and ber eyes were wild and fierce in their 
demand. 

** You said first you'd take hiop, ma'am, and 
whin I went up-stairs, and found he wasn't asleep 
on the sofa as ye said, 1 thought you'd tuk him. 
Howly mother! it's lost he \bV* 

One awful, fixed, uncomprehending stare, and 
then, as the truth came home to her, Dot fell for- 
ward in a dead faint in my arms. 

" Ob, bow my heart ached ! and yet I dared not 
stop to brieve. We carried Dot up-stairs. I sent 
the cook down to Harry's office, and Mary to the 
nearelt police-station. In half an hour the parlor 
was full of neighbors and friends, whom the news 
ot our sudden trouble had brought to ua. In 
among them all came Harry, pale and wretohed, 
and took Dot in bis arms. 

" God won't be so cruel to us, my darling," he 
said. 

Her dry, hot eyes seemed to cling to and devour 
him. 
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"I don't know," she Bobbed. "Dreadful 
things happen in the world every day, and He lets 
them/' 

" What a night that was to live through— what 
a night to remember t A dear friend came to us, 
and consulted with Harrj. T)hey agreed upon 
measures for search. Everything was done uiat 
covld be done. Harry staid *by and comforted us. 
Sleep was not thought of. We walked the floor, 
«»e went listlessly Irom room to room. 

" Oh, if Dot could only cry," said Harry, with 
streaming eyes. I looked at her. Would her 
heart break f 

It was a dreadful risk, but worth the chance. I 
went into Dof s bedroom, and hunting about 
there, found a little worn velvet cap, with its 
abredof gold lace, and its dilapidated tassel. We 
had fancied that the baby looked partioulaily 
lovely in it, and bad been loth to throw it aside. 

** Dot. darling, you know you threw down his 
coat ana his new cap on the Ised when you decided 
not to take him. He must have nut them on him- 
self. See ! here is the old cap, dear." 

I put it into her lap. She bad been rocking 
back and forth, her face in he^ hands. She 
dropped her hands now, gazed at the poor little 
ekapsatt, and great sobs began to shake ner. 

'*0h, my baby, my babyl" she cried, and a 
rushing torrent of tears swept away the icy de- 
spair that had controlled her. 

Jt was better after this. Dot could talk, and 
her sorrow was easier to bear when it could be 
pat into words. 

''I think of him wandering into those vile 
streets, and the poor outcast children crowding 
around him — he must seem like an angel to them, 
or a httle king— and perhaps one ruc^r than the 
rest tears oQ* bis cap. and another seizes his cloak, 
and he is cold, and the Winter wiod blows his hair 
about, and be wants mamma, and he gets hungry, 
and— oh, Ruthy, how can I bear it?" 

> ot cries at the picture, and directly new com- 
binations arise. 

We see him running up and down the streets, 
and he grows more and more heartbroken in his 
longings and hunger for bis sweet mamma. 

Just in the gray of the morning the bell rang 
a^n. It had been ringing at intervals all niffbL 
and again and again oor hopes had been kindled 
only to die. 

Harry went down. Dot and I listened at the 
bead or the stAirs. 

*' It^s nothing, darling," I said, with my arm 
■around her waist. 

But Dot's quicker ear, or, more likely, her 
another instinct, divined the truth. She broke 
from my arms with a c^, and ran down. I fol- 
lowed, and there was the blessed baby in the 
arms of a strange youn^ gentleman. 
Those arms jxelaed bim instantly. 
How he was kissed and cried over! What con- 
gratulations, what A tumult of thanksgiving, what 
tears, what sobbing laughter received this unwit- 
ting prodigal I Was it not all witnessed by the 
handsome youig stnanger? who was no stranger, 
after all. but an old friend of Harry's, callea by 
him Jack, as familiarly as if he bad been his 
brother. 

It was a lonflN pathetic story, but the gist of it 
was, that Mr. Conway had rescued the baby from 
the clutches of a beggar, who undoubtedly meant 
to. use him as capital in ner trade. 

** 1 tried to find out his name," said Mr. Con- 
way, laughing: <*'but all I oeuld learn was, that 
mamma was '^Dot,' and he was ' Dot's Baby.' " 

Mr. Conwi^ re'ired after being, I hope, pro- 
perly thanked and refreshed. 

ft was breakfast-time now, but who oared for 
breakfast ? We gathered around the table, how- 
ever, a happy if not a hungry party. 



"Harry, who is Jack Conwav?" asked Dot 

" He is an old comrade or mine. We stood 
shoulder to shoulder at Antbtam and Gettys- 
burg." 

Shoulder to shoulder ! and he five feet seven, 
and you— seven feet five, is it ?" 

*' A capital fellow," proceeded Harry, not 
noticing Dot's iirclevant interruption. "In a 
banking concern down-town." 

"Mr. Ascott," remarked Dot, with a curious 
look in her eyes, " may I be allowed to ask why 
you have never introduced this capital fellow to 
the bosom of your tamily ?" 

" Never thought of it, I suppose. Why?" 

" Why? why^" cried Dot. " Oh, the ineffable 
stupidity of the masculine mind t Because, you 
precious goosie, be is the man predestined from 
the toundation of the world to be Ruihy's 
husband." 

" Ah I" said Harry, and surveyed me with a 
new and critical interest. 

"Nonsense, Dot I you're crazy I" I cried. 

"Not at all. I'm a much-aoused and unap- 
preciated seeress of whom my family are not 
worthy. Never blush, dear. See if my prophecy 
doesn t come true." 

It did— it really did. And it all came of Dof s 
Baby. 



Aerolites and miracnloas Showers. 

Thb fall of aerolites, often termed by the vulgar 
a shower of stones, is either more fVequent than 
in days of yore, or attracts more general atten- 
tion. The record of similar phenomena has, 
however, been handed down to us by the ancients ; 
for we are told of a shower of stones which, in 
the days of Tullius Hostilius, fell upon the city 
immediately after the ruin of Alba. 

" While the senate was occupied in its delibera- 
tions," says Livy, " a shower of stones fell from 
heaven upon the Alban Mount. The prince, 
astonished at the report of such a phenomenon, 
sent to ascertain the truth, and found that a 
shower of pebbles had really fallen, similar to 
hailstones.'' 

Before the time of the Romans, the Greeks had 
witnessed similar phenomena. In the Thracian 
Ohersonesus there fell a huge grayish stone, which 
excited the greatest consternation. 

In the sixteenth century, a deseent of stones 
took place on Mount Lebanon, accompanied b.v a 
luminous globe. At the same time it is stated 
that there Ml near the Adda, in Italy, nearly 
twelve hundred stones, one of which weighed one 
hundred, and another sixty pounds. In the Abb6 
Richard's "Natural History of the Air" there is 
a descri]>tion of a fall of stones which took place 
in 1758, in Maine, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing passage : " During a hurricane that took 
place near the ChAteau of Luc^, in the province 
of Maine, a clap of thunder was heard, followed 
by a noise similar to the roar of a wild beast ; 
which was audible for many leagues round. Some 
persons in the parish of P6rigne thought thev per- 
ceived a dense body fall with great velocity into a 
meadow near the high road to Mans; and on 
hurrying to the spot, found the stone imbedded 
in the ground. At first it was hot; but soon 
cooling, they were enabled to examine it at leisure. 
It weighed seven pounds and a half, and was in 
form trian^lar, or, rather, it bad three protuber- 
ances, of which the one pluuflced in the earth was 
gray, and the two others blacK. A fragment being 
submitted to the exami nation of tl| n Jtf^jgWew^ 
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but a species of pjriieSf giTiog out a imell of 
solpbur during its solution. 

Aristotle, in mentioning the stone that fell in 
Thrace, rejects the idea of its coming flrom the 
heavens ; and Plinj confesses that most natural- 
ists are of the same opinion. This was a step 
toward the extinction of a popular error. Fr&ret 
denies the existence of atmospheric stones, and 
declares them to bo rolcanic emissions driren bj 
the force of the winds. He supposes Monnt 
Albano to have been formerlj a volcano; and 
the stones that fell must have issued from a 
reopening of the crater. Falconet, the sculptor, 
wrote a volume to prove that Pliny was in error 
concerning atmospheric stones. While the learned 
world was thus at variance, the multitude was 
justified in asserting them to fall from the moon, 
since men of science were unuble to prove the 
oontrary. 

On the 2ith of April, 1808, there fell a vast 
number of atmospheric stones at Aigle, in the 
department of Ome. The peasants of the place, 
thinkinff it was the end of tne worid, fell on their 
kneee uivokinff divine mercy; and even their 
betters shared their alarm. This phenomenon 
happened most opportunely, as the world of 
science, both in Pans and London, was Just then 
discussing similar occurrences which bad taken 
place in India and Provence; and after most 
diligent inquiry, the Institute resolved to dispatch 
one of its members to the spot. Monsieur Biot, 
an enthusiast in the cause of science, arrived on 
the spot on the 16th of July, and collected the 
following facts : 

'* About one o'clock, p.m., the sky beins calm, 
with only a few grayish clouds above the horizon, 
which did not diminish the fineness of the weather, 
a luminous globe was seen, from Caen, from 
Pont Andemer, from the vicinity of Alen9on, 
Falaise and Vemeuil, rushing i^ith great velocity 
through the atmosphere ; and immediately after- 
ward, a violent explosion was heard at Aigle and 
thirty leagues round, lasting six minutes, and re- 
sembling a discharge of artulery followea by that 
of musketry, and Terminating as with a roll of 
drums. A small cloud of rectangular form seemed 
to have been the origin of all this terrible noise, 
the broader side of which was toward the west 
It appeared to be motionless throughout the phe- 
nomenon, vapors being emitted after each dis- 
cham. The cloud was very hig:h in the air. The 
inhabitants of two villages, situated a league 
asunder, perceived it as if exactly suspended 
above tneir heads. A hissing noise, similar to a 
stone hurled from a sling, was heard wherever it 
hovered ; and at the same time, numerous solid 
bodies fell, which being colleo ted, proved to be 
meteoric stones. When tested, they were found 
to contain sulphur, iron in the metallio state, 
magnesia and nickel, which, in tbe mineral king- 
dom, have no analogy." 

One phenomenon often succeeds another ; and 
shortly after the fall of stones at Aigle, a shower 
of peas took place in Spain, and the kingdom of 
Leon. This la^t phenomenon occurred in the 
month of May of toe same year ; and, in Spain, 
fifteen quintals of an unknown seed were collected 
after a violent storm, being round in form, white 
in color, less than peas in size, and resembling no 
known seed. They seemed, however, to belone 
to the leguminous family of plants. Gavanill^ 
the botanist, analyzed them without beinff able to 
determine their class. These producuons, at 
least, could neither be supposed to come from the 
I, moon, nor to have a voicanlc 'origin. Some of 
d the seeds were sown in tbe botanic garden of 

siM.^e* it *bet««J*WL"«»«lWibTe*^'iSnAL^t?.Snni 
gute, but I never see one of these over-oorp^fen 



recorded sbowera of blood, milk, wool, money* 
and pieoes of flesh I Those authors make freouent 
menuon of snob occurrences, dupes, no doubt, to 
the traditions of the ancients. If we deny the 
existence of showers of blood, we must admit 
that there have been phenomena such as to justify 
impostors in propagating the delusions. During 
the siege of Genoa, In Vni, there fell a red rain 
upon tot suburb of San Pietro d'Arena, which 
caused much consternation among the inhabit- 
ants, the wind having eanied up a quantity of 
red earth, which proved the cause of general 
alarm. A similar phenomenon took place near 
Hennanstadt» in Ti«nsylvania. 



After Aoof Montlii. 

Loon all coldness— averted eres— 
Cheeks at my coming that flush and pale ; 

Hands withdrawn from my eager clasp ; 
Lips that would flout me, but somehow fafl. 

Is it so long since we parted friends ?— 
Nay, lovers, in spite of the would-be wise, 

Whose limited vision peers over the heads 
Of those to whom Fortune her smile denies. 

But months have passed, do jrou say long months? 

Since last me met in a staring crowd. 
With a watch so keen on each furtive glanoe. 

That we dared not utter a word aloud. 

Met— and were sundered by those who claimed 
A right to mi^udge me— my fame to brand ; 

To call me an idler, and say my love 
Was small for tbe heiiesa, but great for her 



And they have been at your ear since then — 
At first with a doubt and then with a fear, 

With slanderous whispers and crafty hints 
They dared not have oreathed while they thought 
me near. 

Ah, Lillal the absent are always wrong— 
I>td you ever remember these words, my own f 

Shall I tell you whither I went? and why 
I left you to bi-ave this ordeal alone? 

I was poor, but mone^^'s worth could be won ; 

Diamonds glittered in African earth — 
Gems that would make me vour peer in wealthy 

As well as your equal in heart and birth. 

And so, no Sltiggard, with hope in view* 
With none to wish me God speed, i wea 

To labor for you, or if failure eame. 
To pray for your welfare, and die content. 

These hands are roughened, this skin embrowned— 
I have known the pangs of a quenchless thirst; 

Of wrestling with fever ^sath Southern skies ; 
Of longing for death when things looked their 
wortt. 

I have laid me down on the bare hard earth, 
Weary, dejected- yet dreams Vers sweet, 

For they pictured me rich in the starry stones, 
As I oome to you now, with my task oompleie. 

They are here, mote records of lessons learned 
From the arauons toil that secured each prize; 

Take them, dear love— that they prove my truth 
I know by these tears in thy gentle eyes. 



aiM0. 



Nonmia is kaown to a oertalatj regarding the 
invention and eariy history ef glass; bat it is 
supposed iktA, as me votoaaio CLvas often oool 
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into rude crystals, the ancients were induced to 
imitate them, and so became masters of the art 
The name **jg;lMn** is derired from an old Ger- 
man word, signifying to shine or glisten. That 
the Egyptians understood the manufacture of 
gUtss at an early period is proved by relics found 
with mummies more than three th'ousand years 
old, among which are richly-car?ed vases and 



urns, paintings on glass, and artificial gems, ip 
which amethysts, emeralds, and other precious 
stones were imitated so successfully as to deceive 
the practiced eye. For many years, in ancient 
times, glass was applied to ornamental purposes 
only, and much ingenuity and skill were exer- 
cised to find substitutes for the useful purposes 
to which we now employ it; for windfows, the 
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inhabitaDtB of Eastern couotries used linen or 
paper, rendered transparent by being soaked in 
oil; the Chinese, shaved h6m, split oyster-shells; 
the wealthy Roman, thin sheets of agate or mica. 
Among the Esquimaux of our day Inrgc blocks of 
ice are inserted in their snow-burs to admit the 
light. In the fourth century glaied windows 
were introduced into houses, and justly consid- 
ered a great luxury ; before the invention of glass 
mirrors, [plates of highly-polished metal were 
used, specimens of which are still preserved in 
many families as heirlooms. The nch wines of 
antiquity were kept in pouches, and quaSed from 
tibe horns of animals, or rough stone cups ; as the 
art of fflass-makin^ became more generally under- 
stood, It was applied to useful articles, and these 
rude utensils gradually disappeared. In a liquid 
state^ glass can be blown or wrought into almost 
any torm or shape, from landscapes inclosed in 

Saper-weights, to dresses composed of threads as 
ne as the spider's web. Without the aid of 
flass, the investigations of science could not have 
een pursued — as the telescope, microscope, and 
all other optical instruments, as well as the ther- 
mometer and barometer, depend entirely upon it 
for their various uses. To no other invention are 
we more indebted, both for luxury and utility, 
than glass. 

m m ' 

Bscape of the Chevalier Johnstone. 

Oim of the most active partisans of the exiled 
House of Stuart was the Chevalier Johnstone, 
the son of a merchant in Edinburgh. On the 
first landing of the Pretender in 1745, he flocked 
to his standard ; and being strondy recommended 
by^ some of the leaders of the reoel army, he re- 
ceived a captain's oommission, and was appointed 
aide-de-camp to Lord George Murray. He bore 
a part in all the movements of the rebel army ; 
and at the fatal battle of Culloden, charged on 
foot, leaving his horse in the care of a servant; 
but when the day was lost, he could find neither 
man nor horse. He was so much fatigued, that 
be Was scarcely able to walk; when fortunately 
he got a horse, mounted it, and escaped. He 
wanaered about for some time in the disguise of a 
beggar; when, in consequence of a dream, he 
determined, contrary to the advice of his friends, 
to go to Edinburgh. 

At droughty, the chevalier was rowed over the 
Frith by two young girls, the daughters of the 
landlady of the alehou;>(e there, when the boatmen 
bad refused. When lie reached St. Andrews, he 
called on a Mrs. Spense, who was too much sus- 
pected to afibrd him an asylum, and, therefore, 
she gave him a letter to her 'farmer, to lend him a 
horse; but he refused, raying that his landlady 
might take bis farm f^om him, and give it to whom 
she pleased, but 'she could not maXe him profane 
the Lord's Day, by giving his horse to one who 
intended to travel on the Sabbath. Near Wemvss. 
he was secreted in a cavern, which has been called 
the Court Cave, on account of its having been a 
place of refuge to King James lY. 

On reaching Edinburgh) the chevalier found an 
asylum in the house of Lady Jane Douglas, where 
he remained two months, and then set off for 
London, disguisea as a Scots peddler. He re- 
gretted mucn tnat he did not die at Culloden. 
where he had so narrowly escaped; and enviea 
the fate of his comrades who fell on the field of 
battle. The dread of the hangman, and punish- 
ment inflicted on all those who bad the misfortune 
to, be taken and condemned, always haunted bis 
imagination ; and the prosp^t 6f perishing on a 
BCanoid, in presence or a brutal and cruel popu- 
lace, almost tempted him to abridge his existence. 

fie remained some time in London, and after- 



ward embarked at Harwich with Lady Jftn« 
Douglas as her servant, and reached HelreoislBTS 
$» aafetv. Toward the end of the year 174«, he 
rppaired to Paris, where he received a pensioB of 
two'tbouaiind two hundred livres, out of afnzid 
of {blrtv thousand livres ordered to be distributed 
annually among the Scottish exiles m Fraaee. 

The chevalier received a commission as enaifn 
in tbe troops detached from the marine io tae 
island of Cape Breton ; he embarked at Bochdle 
in a vessel which was not seaworthy, and en- 
countered more Immioent dangers tlnn he bad 
done when a fugitive in Scotland. After remain^ 
ing at Louisbourg until 1751, the chevalier re:- 
turned to France; he aftenrard went again to 
Louisbourg, where he remained nntfl it was cap- 
tured hy the English in 1758, when he escaped to 
Nova Scotia, ana thence to Canada. Here be re- 
mained, until the subjection of these provinces 
by the British arms again compelled him to seek 
refuge in France,' where he long survived most of 
his tellow-countrymen, and died in a good old age, 
leaving a memoriiil of the last efibrt of the Stnart. 
which many years afterward was published, and 
some very curious memoirs of tbe last stmegle of 
France for North America, in wbioh he did good 
service under Montcalm. 



CMgar-Maken at Work in Seville, 
Spain- 

Ths cigar manufactory at Seville is an immense 
establishment, -looking more like s fortress than 
an industrial concern. 

SnuS* was formerly the great object of maon- 
facture, but now cigars and ci^arritos are tbe 
staple. Of these, the oonsumption in Spain Is 
enormous, pipes bein^ rarely seen, except in Cat- 
alonia and the Balearic Islands. 

This manufactory generally employs four thou- 
sand five hundred persons, the four thousand 
being women. The large rooms are flUed with 
these working-girls, in very slender toilets, gener- 
ally a chemise and petticoat, many with neither 
shoe nor stocking, out few without a flower in 
their hair. Hoops, however, have proved an at- 
traction even for toem, as thev are seen hanging 
on pe^ on the walls, with their shawb, mantillas 
and dinner-baskets. 

The great minority of the paper cigar^makers 
are curly-headea, swarthy gipsy girls (h>m tbe 
Triana suburb. Thev are constant talkers, and it 
is impossible to maintain silence. As a class, 
they are lightlr spoken of, though many are very 
exemptaiT. The piost expert cigar-makers can 
torn out nve hundred cigars a day, producing for 
them about one dollar and twenty-five cents, but 
the average is not over fifty cents a day. 

They are, however, all attached to their trade, 
light-hearted, cheerful and happy. 



The Sealed Chamber. 

Mt Miss Gracie was a pretty lassie, tall and 
fair, and sweet and good. I've seen many pret- 
tier, but not one that could hold a candle to my 
young lady, by reason of the sunshine in her face, 
and ttie bean of gold that beat so warmly in her 
bosom ; yet. for all^ she had a breezy temper, but 
it was nke the passing of a swift wind, that shakes 
vou as it rushes by, but leaves no harmful track 
behind. She was an orphan, and, after she was 
done schooling, nothing would serve her torn but 
hurrying ofi" to tbe oountrv, where she owned a 
crazy old house in tbe miadle of as losesome a 



hurrying < 

crazy old 

spot as you'd care to see. She was rich, and 

there was a plenty of far-away cousins who wonld 

have carried her about with them to all theffavctv 
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doings; but, bless joti. Hiss Gracie bad about as 
imicn care for those doings as a bird of the air. 

" I feel my wings, Marjie, dear/' she said to 
me, as she helped me to pack, ** and I long to trj 
themr 

**Ae how. dearie f I asked, for I oouldn't help 
feelinff that what she was doins wasn't the best 
tUng Tor a joane creature like her. 

" Oh," she sa^, looking in a waj she had with 
her sometimes, as if she was looking past jou at 
something, *' I will Hre m j own life in that beau- 
tifal wild place I I will paint, and make myself a 
great name. 1 will give np mj life to mj dlirling 

"Miss Gracie, dear," I said, "Yd rather see 
joa gire it np to some good man. and Vd rather 
see the little children playing abont your feet, 
than see jou paint the grandest picture in the 
wide world 1 Jbat I would, dear r 

She bla2ed up in an instant. 

** 1 won't hare you sav such things.'' she said : 
" he isn't a good man, X tell jou, and I hate and 
despise him P' 

'^Who, Miss Grade?" says I, as mfld as pos- 
sible. ** I didn't mentiou names." 

"You're a provoking old woman," says she, 
walking up and down the room, with her pretty 
face lice the heart of a rose, *^and if ever you 
mention that man again, I if ill nerer forgire tou !" 

With that the door opened^ and in sailed Miss 
Grade's aunt, that I hated like poison, and that 
hated roe to the full as much, though she was 
CTer and slways purr, purr, purring at me, like an 
old tabby-cat in a satin gownd. Sbe was as mad 
as she oould be at Miss Gracie making such free 
use of her wings, and, though she showed all her 
false teeth in smiles on us both, / knew, if my 
lassie didn't, that she was furious at the idea of 
her son (who was traveling in foreign parts) fail- 
ing to secore Miss .Gracie and her money. 

I couldn't keep on speaking before the old 
dame, so I just went on with ihe packing, keeping 
my ear open all the time, for she was a real old 
Guy FawKOS for mischief, and I bad a mind to 
watch her. 

" So," says sbe, " my misguided- darling, you 
are really so cruel as to leave us ?" 

"Yes, aunt," savs Miss Gracie, pretending to 
be very busy witb' her packing; but when the 
warm weather comes, you must run down, and 
see bow Marjie and I ii^et on. Marjie will keep 
house like an old fairy." 

" A good creature !" says my old lady, looking 
at me, and smiling very much, the old crocodile! 
"But won't you miss some of those you leave 
behind r 

" Of course," says missie, turning pale behind 
the lid of hbr trunk, but her voice as steady as 
oould be ; " a great m|iny." 

" By-the-way, my precious one," says the old 
thing;, coming closer, so that she could see Mi^'S 
Gracie, "Mr. Ormsbr sailed for England this 
morning. He called to make his adicux: but I 
would not have you disturbed, as be didn't ask to 
see you." 

" Oh," says Bliss Gracie, as cool as icrf, " quite 
right, Aunt GranitsonI I would not have had 
time to go down. Marjie, hand me 'those hand- 
kerchiefs, please !" 

" Your uncle takes my view of the case," went 
on Mrs. Granitson, "that there must be some 
rery discreditable secret connected with the 
young man, or why would be be 'so strangely reti- 
cent about his English antecedents? i am glad 
we never noticed him very much, and I fancy 
America has seen the last of him. Strange he 
went away so suddenly. Very inconvenient, too, 
as your uncle will have some difficulty in filling 
his place in the office." 

Miss Gracie didn't answer, but kept on with her 



packing, rery particular abont the way she laid 
the things away, and, though the old lady's ffim- 
let eyes were fixed on ber, as though they'd pierce 
into her very soul, she misht as well have kept 
looking at the trunk, for all my proud girl would 
letter see in her face. 

When she rustled off after a little time. Miss 
Grade went and stood at the window with her 
back to me for a long time, and I knew sbe was 
crying j but I was that choking with anger against 
Mr. Orinsbv for going off in such a way, that I 
kept away from her, and let her have her cry out ; 
and, perhaps, ii was the best thing 1 could do, 
for, presently she came back to her paokiug* 
thouffh she was very quiet over it. 

" Mafjie," she said, putting ber arms round my 
neck, as she was leaving the room to go down to 
lunch, "you are the only real friend I have in the 
world ; but if you ever mention Arthur Ormsby to 
me again, I shall bate you !" 

I promised, ready enough, for I was more than 
a little upset by the way things had turned out. 
As long as it was only Mrs. Granitson as kept for 
ever rinring in my giri's innocent ears that this 
young Englishman was a bad man, I held out fbr 
him, especially as I knowed that Miss Gracie 
loved him dearljr all the time that she was trem- 
bling at the stories of his wickedness, and tbin^k- 
ing that the bated and despised hfan, for, U'ldo 
wear spectacles, I can see as far as most people; 
but it gave me a real turn when the old crocodile 
said herd gone without trying to set himself right 
with Miss Gracie. It lookecTguilty, but if be was 
a bad man, he was better away rrom my child, 
and in time her heart would torn to another. I 
was mistrustful, though, that she'd learn to forget 
him in the lonesome place she was hurrying off 
to ; but I hoped for the best, and finished packing 
with as good heart as I could. 

Of all the old places that ever / saw, Stone- 
house was the most ramshackly, the most dark- 
some, the grujest, the dampest, and, far and away, 
the lonesomest. The very first look of it pro- 
mised rheumatics, and immediately I got a oad 
twinge in my shoulder, though we was only driv- 
ing through the gates, and there was a bright 
sun pouring down on us. The chimneys were 
builded in every shape but the right one, and it 
gave me the shivers to see the great steep roof 
quite green with moss. A grove of great, lone- 
some-looking pines ptood. close round the bouse, 
and not a speck of sunshine could force itself 
through them into the deep, square windows that 
were oarred across with thick rods of iron, red 
with rust. A woodpecker was knocking on a 
window-frame, and i^ sounded as loud as a gun, 
for tbero never was a churchyard quieter than the 

Elaoe. A wild rose-bush had grown across the 
all-door, and the narrow avenue was a foot deep 
in rank grass. 

The house was built of gray stone, and strajg- 
eled away, as though it waBpartTy minded to take 
Itself off, and partly minded to stay where it was ; 
and the windows bad broken out anywhere, right 
under the great, dark eaves, rourd comers, and 
one or two up amrngst the chimneys. The earth 
was black and sWampy, and I made up my mind 
that extra flannels and camphor julep was what 
we bad to expect while we staid there. Miss 
Grade, ienoiant young thing, was as pleased as a 
child toars ffot a new ioy. 

" If 8 lovely I" she cried, jumping out of the 
carriage, that bad brought us twenty miles from 
the nearest depot " We'll have plenty of time 
to ourselves here, Marjie." 

" Heaps I" says I, as crof » as could be ; 
"though I'm not above saying that, between 
smoke and damp and rheumatics, we'll nev^ CmI 
a bit lonesome 1" 
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'' You're «d old raven," said Miss Graoie, **and 
■ ) I But you 




, bayins dis- 

, , ,dearier 

' Yes/' she said, looking round with a litUe 

shade on her face; '*buv' brightening again 

. direcilj, ''we'll alter all that. Yonwon^ know 

the place in six weeks from this time." 

I must say that I felt very queer when the man 
drove off*, and left us knocking at the hall-door, 
with a great iron knocker, so stiff', that it took as 
both to lift it, 'and that rolled through the house 
like thunder. 

** I hope old Peter got my letter," said Miss 
Grocie, anxiously, as she found that no one an- 
swered our loud Knocks. '* Wouldn't it be dread- 
ful if he was away anv phice, and we were obliged 
to remain here until nis return ? Vm sorry I sent 
the driver away." 

But jijist then we heard a dismal oongfaing in- 
Fide, and some one beg^an to force bfKsk rusty 
bars, and let down clanking chains, and, knowing 
Peter's slow ways of old, f beat on the door with 
my umbrella to keep him alive; and presently he 
pushed back the creaking door, and let us Into 
the ball, though he had first to trample down the 
rose- bush that we might pass in. 

Ugh I the damp smell that came creeping round 



us as we went in I I do think that for a moment 
Miss Gracie was sorry she'd come down to Stone- 
house ; but she had a brave heart 6f her own, and 
the thing was new to her. I took a eongh-locenge, 
and gave one to Peter ; and Miss Gracie sat quietly 
down on an oaken settee that ran alonff one aide 
of the square hall, and looked about ner, while 
Peter blinked at her like an old owl that mat a 
sunbeam unexpected. 

** So this is (irandoncle Warden's hoose !" and 
Miss Gracie, thoughtful-like. '*! wonder what 
made him leave it to hm /" 

*' Becase, mum," said Peter, *' yon was called 
afler his only daughter, as died when she waa a 
very young, lady." 

''^And you have lived here alone ever ainoe his 
death Y" said our young lady, looking wonderingly 
at him. 

** Yes, mum— nigh upon twenty years," croaked 
Peter. 

** Well, Mariie and I are going to lire here per- 
haps always,'*^ said Miss Graeie, " and you won't 
find it so lonesome." 

'* I he's used to that," wheezed Peter. " Bat, 
sake.«, mum I it's a queer plaoe for a young lady 
to pick out to live in I" 

** We'll make it a very nice place," said misaie, 
decidedly ; ** and, now, Peter, have you any one 
to take our trunks tap-stairs V* 
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•• . . PjsierjKiA an old bachelor, and a kind of simple 

':'«. old bpdyr.b.Qt he had a bright little niece staying 

* ' wUh him/ttpd by ordering her round, and trot- 

i timsf' abootr myself, I made out to get things 

• . •"^hipTsbape/' as poor Uncle Tarpauun used to 

say, thod^ what between the dust, inches thick, 

' *.' qn the fqmiture, and the rats scurrying from 

. under my rery feet, I had a poor time of it. 

Such' a place as it was ! furnished a hundred 

'fBin ago with chairs and tables, and sofas loads 

• rdr a man to lift, and great beds that looked as if 

tber'd never done a mortal thing but hold corpses, 

ana over <|JU.the shadows of those pines creeping, 

"^ iiiia' filling the rooms with a shivery kind of gray 

. light, that was enough to give a body the blues. 

jfisa Gracie went very soberlv about with old 

peter, looking at evervtning, and I thought more 

than ever that Stonenouse was hardly tne place 

for the bright vonng thing, as I saw the flrrave 

look that setUea on her face as she followed the 

old man about; and when I went into the old 

dining-room to set the table for tea and dinner in 

one, f found her standing before the fireplace, 

looking at a picture that hung over it. 

Pe:er had lighted a fire on the hearth, and it 
was roaring up the chiranejr, quite merry, and 
making the pine shadows of do account in the 
room at all, such a light as it threw about. It 
UghWd up the picture at which Miss Oracle was 



80 busv looking, and, putting the tray on the 
table, r went ana stood beside ner to have a good 
look at it. 

It was a lady it showed— a proud, beautiful, 
scornful creature, in a riding-habit, such as ladies 
wore when T was a little girl, all done out with 
gold ]ac43. She was leaning against the neck of 
a white bor^e, and her great dark eyes, and shin- 
luiE, Lrowa hair, showed out, as if she was alive, 
against the snowy skin of the creature. Bbe was 
SDiilii]^ a little, and it did seem as if she was 
wutcliiDK Miss Gnicie and me. and laughing at us, 
aiicl iIiom; eyes turned round and followea me if 
I only moved &n loch. Fve lived in grand places, 
and have seen many pictures, but none that could 
show beside that for being alive. Though the 
great deep gilded frame was black with age, the 

great knots of scarlet ribbon in the red-brown 
air and the red of those scornful hps was as 
fresh as frey'd been the first day. 

** Who is it, dear!" says 1, after taking a hearty 
■tare at it. 

** How yon startled me I" she said. *' I thouglit 
I was alone!" 



** My girl," says I, " you want your dinner, or 
▼on womdn't be so easy startled. Come away, 
aear ; it's ready for you now." 

Hiss Gracie sat down, but in snch a war that 
the picture hung straight before her, and all the 
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time she was talking to me and eatlns her dinner, 
she kept looking up at it. Peter, who waited on 
OS, told us all about it. 

'*It he's the picture of Hiss Grace Warden, 
taken whiles she war in England with an aunt, 
and it do seem real like, but not halt' so bonnie as 
she was when she left Stonebouse. Sbe was a 
rare youns lady^ and true as steel, though she 
was as hign-spinted as her father himself. But. 
bless re, miss 1 she came borne only to die. and 
she's Duried in amoufrst them ^ines, yonder." 

He pointed through the window, and there, 
sure enouj^, was a white pillar, all stained and 
broken, standing in the;n shadows. 

"How sad!" said Miss Gracie, in a low voice, 
''What did she die of, Peter f 

Peter sbook his head. 

'^Some said consumption, and some said heart- 
disease ; but I had my own thoughts, youuff as I 
was ; and if ever a lad 7 died of a broken hearty 
Miss Grace Warden did.^' 

After dinner, nothing would serve Miss Gracie 
but that Fd sit down to rest in one of them biir 
chairs, while she sat on the rug, at my feet, all 
ready for a ooiy chat, she said ; but not a word 
had she to say, and I found out she was looking 
at the picture, and so I took to looking at it asain. 
I don't know how it happened, but uore I knew 
what I was about, I cried out : 

"Miss Gracie, dear, if that isn't therery IlTing 
image of Mr. Ormsby 1" 

I could see the white back of her long neck 
and her little ears turn scarlet, but she nerer said 
a word, and I knew quite well her young eyes 
had found the likeness out for herself, long oe- 
fore. I could have bitten mv toiigue out for hav- 
ing spoke his name, after the promise I'd made 
her, and I hurried to speak of something else — 
airinff the bed-linen we'd brought with us, I think 
—and the never pretended to notice the slip I'd 
made. 

Peter had aired the rooms ^tty well, when he 
heard we was comins:, and wehad plenty to choose 
from. We was glad to get to bed, but I will say 
a more uncomfortable night I have no wish to 
pass. The wind moaned among them chimney- 
tops, and rattled the old lead spouts, until I 
couldn't close an eve. and when I opened them, 
there was the moonfignt throwing the black shad- 
ders of those pines right across the bare floor, 
and my bed was set so, that, with my head on the 

Sillow, I could see the broken gravestone of 
ead and gone Miss Grace Warden in amongst 
them like a {[host, and the more I tried to turn on 
the other tide and so to sleep, the more I 
couldn't. There seemed to be steps, steps thiough 
the house the whole night, and though I knew 
it was ghosts for which rat-traps and pison is 
the best banishment, they sent cold shivers all 
over me; but when morning come, and a weak- 
minded sunbeam come in through the dusty 
panes, I felt all recovered again, especial as I 
heard Miss Gracie nnging down-stairs, and ag;in 
I had tied my cap-strings, I'd made up my mind 
about circumventing them dratted rats. 

Miss Gracie, the darling, looked as bright as 
could be, and had slept as sound as need be. 
She had been round the place with old Peter, who. 
thouffh he was eighty past, was quite hale ana 
bearQr, and had planned out more things to do 
than would have taken years to have done ; but it 
pleased her, and so pleased me. She looked 
noooramon prettv that morning, someway, in her 
light-blue cambno dress and wide hat, of coarse 
yellow straw, that I had plaited for her with my 
own fingers, and she had put a wreath of fairy 
ferns round it, that die haa picked in the woods. 
Her hair was soft and yellow as silk, and her eyes 
were such a pretty blue, as bright and clear, and 
■oft and sparkling, as might be I 



It was part of Miss Grade's prettv, loving wars 
that she waited nigh as much upon 'her old If aijie. 
that had nursed her mother, as I did on her, ana 
when she hadn't company we were never apart. 
So, this morning, when reter was gone to his 
breakfast, and that pert little niece of his was 
attending to her work in the kitchen. Miss Gracie 
took a great key out of her pocket, and held it op 
before me. 

" Jubt tbink, Maxjie," sbe said, " this U a key of 
a room that hasn't been opened for joat seventy 
years." 

'* A pretty pickle it'hinst be in. then, with rata ^ 
and damp ana dust," I said, ** and no fit place for 
yoVf Miss Gracie." 

"Tou careful old dear I" ^e said, laughing. 
" Come, Maijie, yon and I wiUgo and tet the 
fresh air into poor Miss Grace Warden's rooms; 
they've never oeen entered since the day she was 
carried out of them to he buried." 

"SakesI Miss Gracie," I said; "who told you 
that rigmarole?" 

"Peter," sbe answered. "After the fbneral, 
my great-granduncle jplaced his seid on her door, 
and in his will left directions that no one was to 
enter it or break the seal until I did myself^ Ho 



was very eccentric, poor old gentle 

" Wefi," I made answer, " if you will, yon will, 
that's certain, so Tm ready, my dear, if yon are." 

Mis Gracie took my arm, and we went up the 
wide, dism^ stairs together. As we left the room, 
I took notice that she looked back at the picture 
over the mantelshelf, in a lingering kind of way, 
and its dark, proud eyes ^med to answer back 
her look. 

Well, sure enough, there was the seal on the 
door, all black with a^e, and Miss Gracie began to 
tremble a little at.the idea of going into that queer, 
shut-up place. 

"You open it, Maijie," e^e said, drawing back 
a little; and. not being over and above nervish, I 
turned the Key in the lock (and hard it woe to 
turn, by reason of rust), and pushed open the* ' 
door ot^ the sealed chamber. 

Ugh I the close, musty air that cime out nigh 
knocked me down, and it was so ^dtrk that we 
could hardlv see. for the shutters were closed, 
and except for a long streak of pale 'fight coming ; 
in through the cracks, there wasn't' a glimmer in 
the room. I groped my way to the nighe.>t win- * 
dow, and pnll^ back the shutters, and, with Miss ' • 
Gracie' s help, raised it up. so as to let^the fre^h 
air in ; and then we took a long look around us.' . 

WelL it didn't look so queer or dismal at all. 
Everytning was old in shape and make. There was* 
piles of dust, and a many spiders aMd cobwebs *. 
banging flapping in the air. Bat, bless yoo [ the 
moment fre^h air and sunlight gets at a place, it 
would make a mooiment cheerful ; and the sun- 
light went prying and pe«>ing into eveix comer, 
as I opened one window after another, untH nearly 
as curious as Miss Gracie herself. 

There was two rooms opening into each other, 
and this first one had been Miss Warden's own 
sitting-ioom. There was a dull carpet on the"" 
floor— a Tuikey they calls them— richer and softer 
than any velvet, but not bright and pretty, as 
carpets is now-a-davs. The sofys and cbairB 
were black, spindle-legged things, covered with 
rich old brocade, that oad^ once on a time, beea 
dark-flrreen and gold, and m a pomer there stood 
an old harpsichord, with some yellow pit^jc lying 
on it. A queer, dilning cahiqet« black ana 
smooth, and painted all over with gold butterflies 
and outlandish beasts and flowers, and queer peo- 
ple with long tails of hair hanging down tneir 
backs, stood by a window: ana it was to thu 
Miss Gracie first turned, wnile I w,ent to take s 
look into the bedroom. Miss Gracie stood look, 
ing at the cabinet, half as If she wasn't looking 
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at it at all, but at tometbiDg tlsa bayond, aod not 
wishing to be in her way, I made my way into the 
bedroom. 

It waa inflt the tame there, only there was a 
great bed. like a hearse, in the centre of the room, 
with feathers at the tops of the posts, that were 
nodding, nodding, in the breeze that was stealing 
in firom the other room, and it gave me a queer, 
feeling when I seed that though the pillows hid 
tumea Teller and mildewy, there was the dint in 
them wliere the dead head of Miss Warden had 
laid last There was an open wardroibe near by. 
with her dresses hanging in it. Stiff brocades and 
heavy TelretB, rich and grand, for the Wardens of 
Stonehouse were rich and great in their dar, and 
the pillows on the bed were trimmed with laoe as 
deep as my finger. Someway, I didn't want my 
Hiss Gracie to see that dint in the pillows t))at 1 
tpoke of, and what did I do but went to shake it 
up, and, tut ! it was as rotten as a pear, and, fluff 1 
went the feathers in a oloud about me. 

"Seventy years of damp has been telling A/r«," 
says I to mvselt ** This room will get a good 
airing before I'm a day older* But, ehl" says I, 
out loud, "what's this?" 

Under the pillow I had lifted, there was a queer- 
shaped little key, with a scrap of paper tied to it by 
a bit of ribbon. 

"What are you saying, Haijief' called out 
Hiss Gracie, running m, and I pointed out the 
key to l)er. 

" How strange !'' she said, in a kind of whisper, 
and she didii't touch it for a moment, but stood 
looking at it : t>ut then she took it up atd carried 
it to the window of the other room to look at it. 

■* There's writing on this piece of paper," she 
said, "but it's almost faded. Listen, tbough; I 
can make it out ;" and she read : 

" ' The key of my Japan cabinet, to be given to 
my father as soon as I am dead. 

" * Gracb WABi«ir.' " 

Hiss Grade's sweet face turned ver^ pale, and 
she leant against the frame of the window. It 
was like a voice coming from a grave, that bit of 
wrltin', and I began toieel as if I wished mv old 
bones out of the room. A bit of paper Buttered 
on the carpet, and I hardly dared turn my head 
for the sudden fright I was in that I'd see A«r in 
her rustling dress, and proud shining eyes, look- 
ing at me f^om some comer, and I never felt 
gladder in a'l mv bom days tnan when I heard 
ttiat monkey, reter's niece, calling out from 
down-stairs : 
* "Hrs. Maijory Daw, them pies is ready tor the 
oven." 

" I'll J)aw you I" says I, which my real name is 
Pepper. "And, now, Miss Gracie, my dear, I 
oanH leave you in this place by yourself, which I 
must look after them pies, or have them as cinders 
would he underdone to them." 

But Hiss Gracie smiled, and said that I was not 
to mind, that she would not be lonesome, and so 
I went off to the kitchen, not too willing to leave 
her there, and promising to be back jusi as soon 
as I could; 

One thing and another kept me longer than I 
thought, and it might have been nigh on an hour 
afore I made my way back. 

Miss Gracie was sitting in a great highbacked 
chair before the Japan cabinet, which was open, 
and showed a many Utile shelves full of papers; 
and her cheeks were buramg like roses. She 
was leaning over a paper that waa spread out be- 
fore her, and was so wrapped up in it that she 
never heard me as I came up behind her. I 
touched her on the shoulder, and she sprang up 
with a scream, and, before 1 could catch her, she 
bad fainted dead away 1 

I bundled them dratted papers out of the way, 



and managed to get her oflT the dusty floor Into 
the ohair. bhe was a fragile lassie, and I wasn't 
much put out out at her dropping olf, but I made 
up my mind that she shouldn't oome into them 
mosty, damp, nasty rooms again, until I had theoa 
aired and cleaned. No more ahe did for many a 
day. When she came to herself she goft up with- 
out saying a word, and easting a fHgnteoed 
glance at the bundle of yellow papers, she signed 
> me te #ome oul (rf the room, and when we got 
outside, she said : 

" Lock the door, Haijie, and give ma the key." 

I did as she bid me without saying a word, for 
there was that in her faoe that f^bteoed me, and, 
not looking at me, she ran down-stairs and out, 
and looking from the lobby-window^ I saw her 
walking quickly away through them pinev, and, if 
Vou'U believe me, she was wringing her little 
Lands together in quite a wild way. 

*• If s not my way to pry into things that aren't 
no concerns ox mine, but Hiss Gracie was like my 
own child to me, end it went like a chill to my 
heart the way the briffbt, pretty creature began to 
droop and fade f^em that very day, and I puzzled 
my old head, day by day, to think what might' be ' 
th!e reason. She tried to be busy in making all 
kinds of pretty changes about the old place, but 
the same thing always happened — she*d steal 
I way. and I'd flnd her standing before Hiss Grace 
Warden's picture, looking her very soul out at it, 
but always pale and trembling, and frightened- 
like. I used to think at first that it was the great 
likeness of the proud yoang beauty to young Mi s. 
Ormsby as drew her to it, but I' khew my Miss 
Gracie too well to think that long. She was too 
proud a heart to throw it under the feet of them 
as had turned from her, and another thins was, 
that she began to talk in quite a feverisn way 
about poor Kose, and heaping such hot scorn on 
the head of Mr. Ormsby, lor his share in the sad 
business, that I thought if she had once oared a 
straw about him, MoTwas well over. 

" Oh 1" she said, one evenmg when she had 
been talking and talking about i^ "it is well when 
vengeance overtakes such criminals as be is in 
tbisTifel" 

Her eyes sparkled, and her dieeks flushed, and 
her little hands clinched themselves on her lap. 

"Now," says I, looking np ^trom my knitting. 
" Hiss Gracie, my word for it, Hr. Ormsby baa 
no hand in that nsatter, as I've ever and always 
said. Whose word had you for it but your aunt's. 
Tell me that?" 

Hiss Gracie shook her pnhj head. 

" So soon as that happened ne never came near 
the bouse again, until the day he came to say 
good-by, and, on, Harjiel the vtSry night poor 
Kose was found dead, he told me he fovea me 1" 

Her cheeks were i>Mi as roses, and the anger 
against him brightened her blue eyes until Ibiey 
shone like stars. Poor little Rose had been a sew- 
ing-girl^ with a pretty feed, and the ianooent heart 
of a ehild, a special pet of my Hiss Gracie, and 
when one morning she was found drowned by one 
of the jetties, missis's aunt had told Miss Gn-acie 
that Hjt. Ormsby had driven her to her dealb, and 
Miss Gracie believed her, poor dear, the which, if 
she had said, " White is snow, or black is crow," 
/ wouldn't, the old crocodile I I looked nigher 
home than Hr. Ormsby. 

It was nigh about sunset, and where were we 
sitting but in the kitchen, tor Libby being away to 
see her friends, I had to get tea, and Hiss Gracie 
came to keep me company. I had just put down 
my knitting to see if tne water was boiling, when 
Hiss Gracie gave a little cry, and, toraieg sharp, 
who sbouid 1 see, standing in the doorway, but 
Miss Gracie's cousin, Mr. Arthur Granitson, look- 
ing as handsome and deceitful and smiling a«t a 
man could, and I 4id leel a wishing in my togers 
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to poor fheboUIng w»t«r about them feet of his, 
thai owed it to be noofs, if ever morul feet did. 

liiM Ortcie ran to him, and 1 nigh choked when 
he had the brazen-faoed owdAcity to pqt his arm 
roand her and kiss her as pleasant as might be, 
hot I was glad to see the oold, surprised way she 
drew buck ftrom him. He saw it, too, bat his face 
might hare been made of wax for all the sign of it 
he showed. 

** This is quite Areadian," he sajs, in his smooth 
Toioe. ''I found the hall-door open, and the 
seneschal absent and I explored until the sound 
of voices drew me here. I'm glad to see yon 
looking so well, Hrs. Maijie !" 

''Are Tou V* says I, miffhty cool and pleasant 
" Old ase hasn't made me Polish yet, Mr. Arthur." 

He bit his lip. and turned to mas Graoie. 

** I arriTed from Ens^nd early this week, my 
little Graeie, and hearing of your extraordinary 
seclusion, from my mother, 1 ran down fh>m a 
whole herd of fatted calves, in the guise of dinner 
parties and balls, to hare a look at you, and a 
very eharming peep it is." 

Miss Gracie was looking rery soberly at him, 
and looking soberly at him, too, / made out that 
he looked restless and humedj and that his hand- 
some face looked more like a he than erer. 

They talked for a few minutes, and I noticed a 
nueer thing about him, that he seemed to be 
hstening, listening the whole time for some sound 
he feared to hear, but 1 went on makinff my tea- 
cakes, and never pretending: tO' notice them, 
thooffh I kept my two ears as lively as might be. 
I di&'t feel a bit too pleased to hear him presently 
ask her to give him a few minutest private con- 
versation, but my heart rose again when Miss 
Graoie said, in her coldest way, ''Very well. 
Come into the dining-room," and away they went. 

Well, as soon as the trail of my girl'i white 
gownd had turned the door, I wrings my hands 
clear of the douffh I was working, and quietly 
draws the bolt of a queer little door in the wall, 
used for passing the dishes in and out Arom the 
kitchen to the dining-room, and put it so that I 
oould hear every wora between the two. 

'* By Jove I" was the first thing I heard, ** what 
an image of Ormsby that picture is !" 

Through the crack, I oould see Mr. Arthur 
■taring at it, and a very ugly look his eyes had, I 
will say. 

*< Yes," said Miss Gracie, in a low voice, ** there 
is a great resemblance certainly." 

'* Which makes it all the easier for me to in- 
troduce my real errand," said Mr. Arthur. "Sit 
down, Gracie. I have a strange piece of family 
history to tell you. That is Miss Grace Warden's 
portrait, of course f" 

Miss Gracie was standing beside him, and she 
looked from him to the picture, with one of them 
sudden frightened glances that I'd noticed in her 
for some weeks back. 

" Don't tell me," she cried out, suddenly and 
passionately. " I know it all. He is A&r grand- 
son. Those papers told the truth. But I will not 
hear it again— 1 cannot!" 

She was trembling like a reed in a stormy wind, 
and her face was like snow. 

Mr. Arthur's face turned scarlet, and then 
chalky white. 

** Then, there are proofs I" he cried. " Gracie, 
I must see these papers at once. I am commis- 
sioned by Ormsby to get them, if in existence. 
Do you hear me, ooild ?^ for she had turned away, 
and' was leaning asainst the table. 

** Oh 1" she criM, suddenly and sharply, " must 
mine be the hand that shall raise him to so much. 
Must 1 do this thing! Oh ! I hoped that it UMght 
■otbehim!" 

" Grace t every instant's delay is of vital im- 
portanoe to his case. 1 have traveled night and 



day to procure those papers. If such 

even now I ought to be back on mv road to 

land I" 

He shook her by the arm, and his devilish fiaoe 
was white with impatience. She pressed her 
hand on her forehead, and, for a moment, I 
trembled lest pride should keep my darlinx from 
the right. Not it. She said: 

*'Yoa shall have the papers, Arthur.^ And 
wasn't I the proud and nisppy woman when aha 
said it. 

He suddenly clasped her in his arms, whlq^ating 
something in her eai% and kissed her, bat the 
broke from him, with a bitter erj of seom 
and anser, and fled away, leaving lum standing 
smiliuff like a devil to himself. 

WeU, when Miss Gracie went to get them 

Eapers, there wasn't a blessed speck of them to 
e seen, high or low ; and whether it was owing 
to rats or ghosts, it wasn't in her power to fay. 
Mr. Arthur turned as livid as a corpse whea no 
found out how things were, and thai all his 
searching couldn't bring them to light ; and poor 
Miss GrMie. the child ! was so frightened that she 
fainted dead away, and went from one fainting-fii 
into another, until I was frightened for her. 

But young things soon get over a fHs^t, and 
before Mr. Arthur could nave nlloped thirty 



miles on his journey back to New x ork (and if lie 
' "^ bone in his skin, T ' ' " 

lyself), she was sleepii ^, 
sound as could be, and me watching her. 



broke every bone in his skin, hearty and welcome, 
says I to myself), she was sleeping, natural and 



Well, we heard no more of Mr. Ormsby, and it 
came on to be August weather, but pleasant, at 



that, in the country : and all any one could say 
wouldn't coax Miss Gracie ftt>m stonehouse ; and 
I wasn't against her bidine there ouietly, instead 
of posting about the world with her aunt; and « 
thai old crocodile didn't waste much sweetness on 
her after Mr. Arthur wrote to ask her to marry 
him, and she said once for all that she wouldn't; 
so we were left in peace and quiet among them 
old pines all the long Summer. 

Miss Gracie never spoke of young Mr. Ormsby; 
bat for all that, as time wore on, her bright looxa 
did not come back ; and I think the vanishing of 
them papers troubled her a good deal — and it Aod 
a queer look, take it as you would. She had the 
flooring pulled up, and the wainscot pulled down, 
thinkine that, perhaps, the rats had pulled the 
papers into some of their holes, but noia sight of 
them was to be had ; and it got to be that no one 
liked to pass Miss Grace Waraen's rooms at night ; 
and it went round the country thai we had sfaostr 
at Stonehouse, than which a prettier spot, oefore 
the end of Summer, you wouldn't care to see, for 
Miss Gracie didn't spare either time or money on 
it, and she never seemed happy if she was stiil for 
a minute: and so, as I say, August came, and 
found us there quiet enough. 

One day, I mind, it was the hottest that came 
that year, and the air was hazy and trembling like 
blue smoke. Peter came back from the vuia^, 
where he'd been to post letters for Miss Gracie; 
and he had some for her, that he «at into my 
hand to carry to her. Of course, as I went along 
I looked at them, and I saw that one was a news- 
paper, directed to Miss Gracie in Mr. Arthur 
Granitson's hand of writ 

« Mischief t" says I to myself, and I just sU]^ 
it into my pocket, and walks off to Miss Gracie 
with the others, that I knew was from some old 
school-friends of hers— pink little letters, with 
twisty gold letters on the seals, and smelling like 
gardens. 

Miss Gracie was in the dinin^room. A sreat, 
cool room it was now, with French windows, 
opening on a shady veranda, that was a sight by 
reason of the stands of flowers linine it, and the 
heavy vibe -ttiat crept all over it ; ana In I went 
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MiM 6ra«ie wm Bittins in a deep ohair. oorered 
with green moroooo» ana her eyen was closed, as 
if 8h« was asleM); and i|i spite of the pink oolor 
thai the rose lining of the bright ohinti curtains 
threw OTor her face, I could see it was as pale as 
marble, and draweo in about the temples and 
cheeks in a way I diidnH like to see. 

I stoqd lookinff at. her for nigh fire minutes, 
quite soared bj the look in her quiet face, for it 
wasn't there but just a little, when she was flitting 
busily about, as latelr she always was ; but it do 
take death or steep to write the sorrowful truth 
on the faoe ; and wnile I stood staring, them great 
eyes of hers opened straight into mine. I suppose 
my look friffhtened her. Tor she sat up suddenly, 
vnA blushed up, as she always did when she was 
startled, or pleased, or sorry. 

" What is wrong, liarjie V she said, putting 
her hand over her heart, as if it pained her. 

"Nothing, dearie,'' sajs I, rexed at havinff 
startled her. *' I was just thmkiug that the hot 
weather has made you look very frail," and 
I handed her the letters. 

<< Oh. rm quite well," she said, laughing. <* Is 
thisalir -,-^™» 

I nretended not to hear her query, but» says I : 

"1 smell them pies buming ; drat that Libby I 
she ain't worth her saltT' and off I trotted, but 
not to the kitchen. 

U^ I slipped to my own room, and turning the 
key in the door, down 1 sat in my big chair, and 
auletly opened that there paper. Sure enough, 
the first thing that met my eye was a short piece, 
marked out with a pen>and-ink line run round it, 
so as to catch Miss Grade's ere at once. 

Heart alive! when I read it, just wasn't I 
aogered ? It was all about him as used to be Mr. 
Ormsby ; but I'll just put it down as it was there : 

''We learn with pleasure that a gentleman 
latcJT known in New York society under the name 
of Ormsby, but at present bearing the title of 
Barl of Beachmont, is about leading to the altar 
Ladr Gwendoline Starmont. youngest daughter 
of the late Duke of Fontanby, and sister of the 
present duke. We hear that the story of the 
earPs accession to the title and estates (s one of 
almost romantic interest ; and we hear, with plea^ 
sure, that he is the direct descendant of one of 
our oldest and most prominent families. The 
marriage is to take place almost immediately, and 
will, we undecstandl be honored by the presence 
ofroyahy." 

I didn't credit a word of it. I knew Mr. Arthur 
Granitson, and I could see his cruel, bad band in 
the lie. He wasn't the man to forgive Miss 
Grade's refusal of him ; and I had my own reo- 
sons for knowing that, since the earl had come 
into his own, be thougnt that my innocent lamb 
had played bom false about them missing papers, 
and he hfld just found out this way to stab her 
tender breast in revenge. 

Well, it never takes me long to make up my 
mind, and I Just locked the lie away in my hair- 
trunk, with H. P., standing for Marjory Pepper, 

j in brass-headed nails on the top of the lid. puts 
the key in my pocket, and walks down-staurs, as 
cool ss you piease. 

^ As I came down the stairs, I seed a long shadow 
lying across the shining oak floor of the ball, and 
07 Heart jumped as I seed a gentleman standing 
in the wide-open door looking up at me, and 1 
stood stock-stul looking at him. 

From where I stood In the middle of Hie stairs 
I oould see Miss Gracie reading her letters in the 
dbing-room, so cool and pretty in her soft white 
dress, and her yellow hair hanging all about her 
sflm, tall figure, smiling a little to herself at what 
she was reading, and him standing, tali and dark, 
It the doerway, looking up at me. 



nai 



I put my finger up te keep him silent, and 
walked down inlo the halL Miss Gracie wasn't 
that strong that I'd like to see her get a sudden 
shock, special as I minded that her poor mother 
had dropped dead of heart-disease, and of late I 
hadn't liked the look in her faoe. 

I walked past the dining-room door, hoping 
that Miss Gracie wouldn't take no notice of me, 
and that I'd have a little time to prepare her; but 
she saw. me, and calling out, ^'Maxjiel violet 
Silver is going to be married next menth," she 
:ot up, and came toward me with the letter m her 

ind. 

He started when he heard her voice, and came 
a step into the haU, and I never saw a faoe brighten 
ashisdid. 

She came into the hall, and saw him directly, 
and stood stilL as white as the dress she wore. 

** Gracie L" he cried, springing toward her with 
both hands out; ** Gracie, my own darling 1" But 
she sprang to me, and caugHt my arm. 

" Send him away, Marjiel" she said, in a hoarse 
whisper. '* How dare he come here !" 

«FU do no such tfal^, Miss Gracie," says I, 
quite resolute. "Mr. Ormsby," says I, ''just 
come in and take a chair, and make Miss Gracie 
hear reason," and I drew missie into the dining- 
room, and beckoned him to follow. 

** I don't understand this," says him as was Mr. 
Ormsby, looking at Miss Gracie, as she leant 
against me, very nard and earnest, his color com- 
ine and going. 

"No more do I/' ears 1, "and no more does 
she, and J think you'd oast sit quietly down and 
give an account of yourself, my fine fellow ; and 
as I'm a little hard of hearing, Fll just take my- 
self ofi', and Miss Gracie can tell me all the news 
afterward ;" and I put Miss Gracie into the big 
chair and walked off, shutting the door carefully 
behind me. 

" Fd best take in the tea-tray," says Libby, a 
good two hours afterward, her black eyes shining 
with curiosity. 

" You'd best not," says I; "give it to me, and 
don't be comin' where you ain'l wanted 1" and I 
walked off to the dining-room. 

It was all as quiet as the grave, and after 
knocking two or three times, ana nobodv answer- 
ing, I went in. There was nobodv ibere, but 
looking out of the open window, I seed them 
standing in among them pines, beside Miss Grace 
Wardeirs tomb. He bad his hat off, and his head 
was bent, but his arm was round Miss Oracle's 
waist; and when presently they came in, their 
faces was grave, bu*, as happy as might be. 

" Mariie/' aays the cari, taking both my hands 
in his. " so it is you I have to thank for the posi- 
tion I occupy to-day t Gracie tells me she did 
not forward the certificates of my grandmothar's 
marriage to me, so it must have been you." 

" WelL" says I, " I won't deny it. I thought 
you might eet them without bein' beholden to 
that Mr. Arthur, so I just slipi>ed up afore Miss 
Gracie, and stole them, and sent them to you that 
very night I never trusted Mr. Arthur further 
nor I could see him." 

" WeU for me that it was so," said the earl, 
gravely. "He must only have guessed at the 
existence of such documents, and his wish to 
possess himself of them originated in his desire 
to revenge himself on me, by destroying with 
them my chance of fortune. He is a bitter and 
unflinching enemy, and I earned his undying 
hatred by two things: firstly, by winning the 
"" "^ -- -r. - » .^ seooni 

ingpoo] 

" Ahjpoor Rose !" says I ; «'but how was it you 



„-. ^, by wum 

heyt of mv Gracie, and, secondly, by remon- 
strating with him concerning poor r " 



orBose." 



went offwithout bidding Miss Gracie good-by t" 
" How oould I," he said, " when her aunt sai< 



said 
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that ibe wonld not see mef tnd I could not dfelaj 
then to Inauire into or combat her resolation. 
HowcTer," ne went on, laaghinfl^, ** 1 forgiTC the 
old lady heartily." 

" And 80 do 1/' said Hiss Gracie, blashing and 
smiling. 

" I don't," says I : " and if OTer a old orooodfle 
dese> Ted choking, ir a your aunt, Hiss Oracle, my 
dear I" 

****** 

There never was an old body gladder to settle 
down qniet than I was, after a year of running up 
and down foreign countries; and Beachmont 
Abbey wot a place to settle down in ; and I think 
the earl and Miss Graoie— I mean the countess — 
were glad to be at home at laal. Yeaterday there 
was great doings here, for we had a christening ; 
and I will sav a handsomer nor finer baby of his 
as;e (ten weeks to-morrow^ don't lire than Lord 
Herbert Ormsbr, and I think there's signs of bis 
cutting his teeth uncommon early. 

Miss Graci»-^the countess, I mean— is as pretty 
as a May morning. I wish yon could see her pic- 
ture hanging in toe gallery, between those of ner 
husband and his poor gnndmother, that they 
brought orer with them from America. They're 

Sotng to hare Lord Herbert's picture painted 
irectly, and if they could onlr ha?e his Toioe 
done as he is roaring this blessea minute, nobody 
need never have any anxiety about toem Uesaed 
lungs of his. 

Miss Graoe Warden had married privately while 
in England the grandfiather of the present earl, 
and had a son ; but bad quarreled with her hus- 
band, who was a bitter, bad man, and leading her 
child in.£ogland, had returned to Stonehouae to 
die. She had left a letter teUing her father all, 
but he'd never set eyes on it, owrog to his looking 
up her rooms after her death ; and her husband 
dying soon afler, no one ever heard of the mar- 
riage, until her son was dead, leaving a son, who 
grew up not knowing who he was, until a old 
lawyer scented out a clue; but if it hadn't been 
that I slipped them papers out of Mr. Arthur's 
way, my Miss Graoie would never hive been 
Countess of Beachmont. / 



Orandnia's Hose. 

<<Ir a fellow don't get bored to death in this 
out of-the-way, rocky, billv, man-forsaken part of 
the world, then he must be a philosopher, that's 
all," and John Trumbull changed his well-packed, 
rather heavy travenng-bag flrom the left band to 
the right, and quite soberly trudged alooar the 
narrow path leading across ibe Steuben fietds to 
the Steuben fnrm-house in the distance. "My 
mother's old home," he continued, with a little 
sigh. " A sorry dog am 1, never to have hunted 
up my relatives before; but the fact is, I have 
always been led to suppose that such Institutions 
were expensive luxuries, not to be indulged in bv 
a fellow who has got his own row to hoe in this 
troublesome world: and then again— but what's 
the use? That's the confounded old Trumbull 

Bride! 1 was always a little scary about the»e 
•own-Easters— had an idea that they were a trifle 
vulgur. Never could tell exactly what put such a 
notion into my head. They write first-rate letters 
—there's no rubbing that out— but we shall soon 
•ee \7htA we shall see. The man at the turnpike 
said that was the house. A nice-looking place, to 
be sure. They are not expecting me, ana FU seed 
what stuff they are made of, before making myself 
known. By Jove ' just think of it ! Twentv-flve 
vears old, and never saw m v grand nrather I That's 
what 1 call a little rough.'' 



Thus meditating, Mr. John TmmbuU Binntered 
leisurelv along, evidentiv in no great hurry to 
reach hie destination. Flheen years of this youiic 
gentleman's life had been spent abroad, to, no^ 
withstanding his self-acensationi, H was hardly 
to be wondered at that be knew so nttie of Int 
relatives on the maternal side. 

'* This savars a trifle of the romantic," b#00B- 
tiaued, as, nearing the large, bandsom^T-buIlt 
coontrf residence, nis quick eye caught nf^i of 
something that looked suspioionalT like wfaita 
mnslin dj^sses on the piazxa. *' ' BistaBoe lend* 
enchantment' in this case, no doubt. Now, that, 
from this standpoint, is a mighty pretty picture : 
but what will a nearer inspection bring out? 
Tan, freckles, uncouth mannert, anxiety and 
care, and botheration— what a bore 'twill all be I 
However, here goes I" and without atopping to 
consider what the result of such conduct would 
be, our friend quidkened his pace, ftnd in fivo 
minntea more stalked into the rmj midst of the 
little group. 

" Good-aflemoan, friends,** said he. ** TUt I 
believe is the Steuben homestead." 

'* Tes, this is the Steuben homestead," replied 
a very prettv young lady, without looking up 
ftrom ner work. " But we want to tell you now, 
before you have tfane to utter another syllable, 
that we shall not buy one blessed thing: tbat you 
have got in your bag— in fact, we don't want to 
be bothered with the slightest oescription even af 
your drygoods." 

** My drygoods 1" chuckled John TnimbulL 
under his breath. ** Jupiter Ammon I if this hin't 
a Joke I Takes me for a peddler 1 Confound the 
vixen ! I wish she'd turn round* I'd like a good 
look at her face. So far, no f^vcklea." 

** But, perhaps," he resumed, aloud, "the other 
ladies might like to look at aomething. I never 
have been round in these parts before, and mj 
stock is just ftom IVew York. I certainly saw other 
ladies sitting here, as I crossed the meadow." 

** Aunt LiUian ! Aunt LilUao i won't yoa pteaaa 
come here, and tell ibis itinerant Stewart tuit wa 
are well supplied with everythhag ia the drygoodi 
line." 

Obedient to the summbDs, a fkosb-looking^ 
rosy-cheeked woman, apparently about middl»> 
age, stepped fh>m the low sitting-room window to 
the piazza. 

" My nieoe is right," she began, in most ooiiri> 
ecus tones, and then, as she caught sight of the 
visitor's handsome and refined face, stopped sud- 
denly short, and leti him to take up tne thread 
of the conversation. 

** But really, madame," he continued, " this ia 
hardlv fair. I have come from a great diatanoe,, 
and it seems cruel that yon should send me away 
without first allowing me the opportunity of con- 
vincing you that I have really m my portmanteau 
something that will interest you— in short, some- 
thing that yon may want— may want— to keep." 

"Isn't he funny t" laughed the young lady, 
still without looking away from her woric. " Let 
him show you, auntie. Have you jewelry, sirf 
If so, perhaps " 

Just at this moment, Miss Blanche Norris— for 
this was the name of the self-posaessed beauty- 
raised her eyes, and encountered those of the 
young gentleman fixed steadfastlv upon her face. 
A quick, nervous glance, a blusn, an attempt to 
speak on the part of the lady, which her com- 
panion did Bot appear to notice. 

*' I have,'' he interrupted, " a little jewelry, 
which is at your service->a few bi/cwB, picked up 
in foreign parts ; but the principal article in this 
portmanieau, which I especially desire to com- 
mend to vour notice, is a picture. Once having 
seen it, I reel sure tbat nothing can induce yon to 
part with iU" 
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^lisB Blanche essayed to speak, bat the words 
•videntlr died aw^ in ber throat. 

Qraodma Steaben surveyed the yoanff man a 
momeDt in silent bewildermeDt, and theD, be- 
tween a laog^ and a sob» said : 

" For pitps sake, yoans man, open that won- 
derful bag of Toura, and let us see its contents 
immediateiT. Von have thrown me into a fever 
already. Come, come— be quick!" as the indi> 
ridoal addressed made no haste to comply with 
her demand. 

" Will yon mind," Inc^uired Mr. trumbull. with 
a most comical expression, " If I unpack just a 
few of these traps, in order to reach the picture?" 

** Why, of course not," replied both ladies, in a 
bi«ath. 

" Very well, then—here goes I" 

The first article that met the gaze of Miss 
Blanche was a nicely-ironed shin. She had 
ample time before noting the next in order to 
remark that the bosom-plaits were wide, and the 
material linen; and then this was covered with 
another, and so on, until a fbll set of these gar- 
ments appeared in sight. 

** Why— but— bnt— do you carry these things 
to sell, sir?" gasped the old lady, in astonish- 
ment. 

"They are very handy to have round in an 
emergency," rei^lfed John, without a smile. 

*<*Poa my word," pontinued grandma, as her 

J|iiek eye caught sight of the stockings, carefully 
olded, the toilet articles neatly, almost fastid!- 
ionslr arraoeed, ** as true as I live, that concern," 
pointing to the open portmanteau, ** looks a good 
deal more like a gentleman's traveling-valise than 
it does like a peodler's bag." 

" Verj likely, ma'am ; but here is the picture." 
And John Trumbull touched the spring of a small 
velvet-cased affair, and presented It, with a bow, 
to the old lady. 

"My daughter! my daughter 1" she almost 
shrieked: "Mary Steuben— Mary Steuben Trum- 
bull ; and you— you, my boy— yon are " 

" John Trumbull, your obedient grandson — at 
your senrice, dear grandmother." 

Explanations mMQ and embraces over, John 
natunUly turned to the spot occupied by the 
young uidy; but the place was raoant, the bird 
Down. At supper, the two were formally intro- 
duced. 

**My greatniece. Miss Blanche Norris— my 
grandson, John TrumbuU," grandma said, with a 
sly twinkle of her bright eyes. 

"My greatniece" evidently had determined 
upon a very cold and dignified course of conduct, 
for she received his -cordial salutation most 
frigidly, and ate her bread and butter in profound 
silence. 

" Mad to think Fm not a peddler," said John to 
himself. " A girl of some character, evidently, 
but extremely unsophisticated. It'll be awtul 
dull here. Now, if she only knew something- 
could talk to a fellow, or read with a fellow, first 
promishif^ of course, that she'd be half-way ciyil 
to a fellow — there might be some chance for en- 
jo^ent, and possibly a jolly flirtation ; but now, 
heigbo ! I mpat Cain entertain mysel —and that is 
deuced hard woiit for a mau ennuied to death as 
I am." 

" What under the sun is the reason," inquired 
grandma one day, as Blanche sat quietly looking 
out of the window, " that you and John don't get 
acouainiedf Yon take to folks generally— 
ana " 

" Well, I don't take to your grandson, auntie," 
interrupted Miss Blanche; "that's a sure case. 
He'll never forgive me for mistaking hira for a 
peddler, and I'm sure I don't care whether he 
does or not; and then again, he haa made up his 
mind that I am a natural fool, and as true as you 



are here, dear Aunt LilTlan, I shall never try to 
convince him to the contrary. What do yon 
think I I met him yesterday, reluming fh>m hii 
daily ramble in the woods. He had in his bands 
Fauchnitz's edition of the French Reyolution, by 
Corlyle. I, wishing to be civil at least, said : 

" '^What hav^ you there. Mr. TrumbuU f 

" ' Something that wouldn't interest you at aH,' 
he answered ; and then, with a cynical laugh, con- 
tinued : ' I am very fond of reading in the woods. 
Miss Norris. Tou have the last new novel, of 
course. If it isn't too insipid, we will try it 
together to-morrow— that is, if you will favor me 
with an hour or two of your lu^reeable society.' " 

" What did you say to nim f^inquired granama, 
elevating her eyebrows. 

" Say to him !" repeated Blanche, In disgust — 
" say to him indeed ? Simply, that I was engaged 
to-day, and to-morrow, and *every other day, as 
longas he remained here." 

*vrhat was rerr rude," answered Ae oM lady 
— " Terj rude indeed ; although, child, I do think 
you had considerable cause for your behavior. 
Now, I want you to go out with Johtt this after- 
noon. Do it just to oblige me^" as the young 
lady made a decided motion of dissent. " I hare 
my reasons, and it you love me, you'll try to 
please me this time, at any rate." 

At dinner, grandma remarked, in a careless sort 
of a way : 

" Blanche, I want you to show John the Cave 
this afternoon. Vou can walk down, and I will 
drive round by the beach-road in time to take you 
home to tea." 

" Will your numerous engagements permit such 
n waste of time. Miss Noiris?" inquired the 
gentleman, with ill-suppressed irony. " She in- 
formed me no longer ago than yeaterday. grand- 
ma, that she was engaged every day for toe next 
three months." 

" Blanche is a mighty busy little woman, that's 
a faot," said the old lady; ^* but I gueas she can 
afford to throw away a little time on you. By» 
the-way, John, if you'd like something nice to 
read, I have a rew articles marked that I uiink will 
interest you. Now, be off^ and get ready as fasi 
as you can." 

So they started. 

" Anything but a happy-looking pair," laughed 
grandma, as she watcned them down the road. 
" Shouldn't be at all surprised if they quarreled 
like the mischief before night. But one thing is 
certain— he'll be a wiser man when he retums, 
else I'm no prophet." 

Of all the situations that ever Miss Blanche 
Norris was plunged into, this was certainly the 
most trying. Mr. Trumbull was evidently bound 
for the 'Cave — ^intended to make a buainess of the 
journey — and so they trareled along, both appa- 
rently busy with their own thoughts. 

"John, I'm tired," Miss Norris finaDy re- 
marked. 

" And yon ttinst be quite worn out, brute that I 
am to have lugged you along at this horrid gallop. 
Here is a grand old tree 1 Let ^s rest nnder ita 
shade, and look over some gf grandma's Uierature. 
Here's a nice rock for yon, apd if yon will allow 
me, I will recline at your feet. Newspapers and 
old magazines, uift>n my word I Now, lef s see. 
what the old lady bus marked. That grandmother 
of mine is an e'xoeedingly smart old lady. By 
Jupiter, what is this ? A review of British authors, 
ana a long critique upon Cariyle'a 'French Revo- 
lution.' It is not possible that my grandmother 
enjoys such reading?" 

"And trAy not. sir. Trumbull?" inquired the 
young lady, with burning cheeks. 

" WeU, because — because — oh, nentenM 1 — 
because women are not generally supposed to be 
very deep, or very logical, or ** 
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" Very sensible/' interrupted Blanche. " It is 
a pity joar mother died when you were so young, 
Mr. Trumbull. She would haTe gi^en you a better 
opinion of our sex." 

John TrumbuU looked into the flushed face 
with eyident surprise, and then commenced to 
read aloud. 

'* A charming critique, upon my word ! Splen- 
didly written. It is so clear, and so comprehen- 
siye, so lofcical, and, by George ! such pearls of 
sentences. Td like to know toe man who wrote 
this." 

''Perhaps the writer was a woman?" suggested 
Blanche, tne color still deepening in her cheeks. 

** Oh, good hesTens, no 1 repued John, with a 
deprecating gesture. ** I admit that a few women 
hare distinguished theiuselves in the world of 
letters ; but women never reason. 'Pon honor, I 
never yet met a woman who could be logical to 
save her life." 

The article was read through carefully, and on 
the margin of the paper— just at the end of the 
column---John espied a name written in pencil. 

*' But what does this mean, Miss Norris ?" in- 
quired John, in surprise. " Do vou see what this 
says i * Written by Miss Blanche Nonis, whose 
n<ym de plume is ' " 



" Aunt Lillian's work !" sobbed Blanche, hidinic 
her face. 

" And do you mean to sav— do you mean to 
say ** stammered poor John. 

**I mean to say nothing, sir," said Blanche, 
with considerable dignity. " Auntie can finish the 
work she has commenced." 

•'Did you write this article, Miss Norris?" per- 
sisted John. 

*• I did," replied the kdy. 

" Then, all 1 have to say is, that I have been a 
fool, and I most humbly beg your pardon. Jupi- 
ter I what an ass I have been, though I" 

Did they marry? Shouldn't be surprised. 
That's the way such adairs generally end; bat 
truth compels the statement that the writer camo 
away then, and hasn't hea|ti from them since. 



To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the awards are distant, and which is ani- 
mated only by iaith and hope, will slide by de- 
grees out of the mind unless it be invigorated 
and re-impressed by external ordinances, by stated 
calls to worship, and the salutary influences of 
example. — iSamitel Johnion. 




nilNHDlfA'a RI78V. — ''mCil^ IS A GRAND OLD TBBB. LET US BK8T UNDBB ITS SHADS, AND LOOK OTSB 
iOVB OF grandma's LITBRATURX. IIBBB'S a NIOB rock rOB TOU, AND ir TOV WILL ALLOW VS^ 
I WILL SXCLUin AX XDUR TSBT." 
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Tn LOiri TBU or ooiys hollow.— '* hi c^sybd a cbo« upon thh nn with his ax." 



nie Kone Tree of Qoff's 



Tou are a stranffer to our great American 
forests, I see, sod it's no wonder joa ask me so 
man J questions about the trees and wild creatures, 
for they all hare a sort of romance about them, 
though in a roush way. 

As we passed along, I noticed you looking at 
some tall stumps of trees, that were cut down at 
a height of twelve or fourteen feet from the 

oond. I guess your mind was puzzled about 



groun< 
them 



Pre known folks who were unused to the woods 
•fk if then were gianta around when these trees 



were cut down, beoause the arms of no common 
mortal could reach them so high up with an ax. 
Others have guessed that the lumbermen who cut 
them must hare gpn^ up ladders ; and they were 
puzzled t<t know why. 

Listen to what I hare to tell, and yon will know 
that if there be strange things tliat happen in 
your big cities, so it is with us here in these old 
woods of ours. 

Many yeafs ago there came to settle in these 
parts a family, whose name was believed to be 
Ooff, though there were other stories about that. 
They were three in number. The man Gk>if 
seemed to be about forty years of age, though he 
might have been lest, for his face was hag^d. 
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and there wm a stniig^ wUd Ugbt in hit deep-aet 
ejet. His bandt were soft and delicate when he 
firtt came among ub, showing that he had not 
then been uaed to rongfa work. 

Hit wife was a amall creature* of some seven or 
eigfat-and-twentT ; and of all the sad faces I ever 
■aw, hers wito tne saddest One might aaj that 
there was a sorrowful stoij written upon her 
poor, wistfol face, in the lines bj which it was 
marked. 

They had with them a bright boj of four, who, 
after a while, nied to come around amons the 
wood-cboppers, and was the onljr one or the 
strange family with whom the neighbors had 
often a chance to talk. 

Goff* used to be much out in the woods with bis 
rifle, and as these forests were then alire with 
game, he could keep a pretty good larder in the 
toir-house oecupied by nim, wbich be fitted up 
wub all sorts or fixings, that we folks of the hard- 
fisted sort never should hare troubled ourselTCS 
with. He had lots of books with him ; and as 
some of these were in strange languag^ we, of 
course, knewJhim for a scholar, and this set queer 
stories afoot as to his bariog been a miuister. or a 
lawyer, or a doctor, or something of the kind, 
who had got into trouble with the world, and had 
come here to bury himself in the woods, and 
escape baring fingers pointed at him. 

Anyhow, he had not been long here when his 
poor, heart-broken wife sickened and died. It 
was a sad Korember day, with a sprinkling of 
snow on the ground, when we carried ber on a 
hand^led through the solemn woods to the little 
log church, four miles away, and in the church- 
yard of that she was buried. 

After his wife's death, a deeper gloom seemed 
to settle upon Goff, and be became more unsoci- 
able and morose than erer. His only consolation 
now was his boy, who seemed precious to him as 
the apple of bis eye. He used to mske bows and 
arrows lor him, and taught him how to use them ; 
and whenerer a tribe of roTing Indians came 
along that wav. Goff's boy would be very thick 
with the small red-skin « of his own age. from 
whom he learned much about the wooas and 
waters. 

The only man in our neighborhood with whom 
Goff cottoned was a wild, shiftless fellow, named 
Morgan, who nerer did a steady dear's work in 
his life, but went about a good deal with Indians, 
hunting and fishing, and drinking whisky, when 
he could, get it, as they did. Goff took a liking 
to this man, and Used to let him loaf around the 
place, and s^o and come.as he pleased. Often 
they would go out burning deer to$rether, and on 
these occasions Morgan's mother, who lired In a 
shanty not far away, would take charge of youngr 
Goff, for thev lored the boy, who was especially 
attached to Morgan, as boys often are to roring 
characters of the kind. 

SometitnesOoff snd'Morgan used to have words 
with each other, but nothing serious ^ver came of 
these little spats, and they seemed in general to 
be on friendly terms. 

There was a camp of strange Indians here one 
time, who came along through some far-off lakes 
and rivers in their canoes, and remlained here- 
abouts for a few days only. From the day when 
these Indians left, 'Morgan was missing, and so 
was Goff's boy. Of course, the suspicion was 
that Morgan might have had a quarrel with Goff, 
and out of revenge have gone off with the In- 
dians, taking the boy with bim. 

Goff was frantic at the loss of his boy, to the 

extent that at first he seemed incapable of action. 

Then, recovering his energies, ne made up a 

•arty of hunters, * and went in* pnrsnit of the In- 

ians ; but with these they never came up, nor 



di 



WM it ever known fh>m where these wfly ni- 
akins came, and whither they went. 

Then Goff became a prey to mcJanehoIy, of % 
kind that had danger in it; and none of na were 
sorry when he mMC arrangemente for aeUine ont 
his tittle property here: having done wbioh, ho 
went away as silently Mrhe had come, faring no 
hint as to his movemente, and bidding oobodr i 
farewell. * ^ ' 

Teara passed on^ and many cbaBges took plaee 
in these parte, which became settlM by degreee. 
and took on more with civilisation than they nsea 
to do. We uaed to set hold of newspapers now 
once in a while, and the part of theae most eagerlr 
read by ns was that which brooght ns in contact^ 
so to speak, with the great citiea, whieh few of ua 
ever had a chance of visiting, and, thecefore^ 
wanted all the more to hear about. 

One day the clerk in the store was reading ont 
to a lot of us, from a New York paper that hod 
just come to hand. There was an acconnt in it of 
a strange, lone man, who had died in a tavern in 
that city, leaving no trace of bis name or belong- 
ings, bnt only a written paper, containing a con- 
fession that made tome or us start, for it seemed to 
throw light upon the dark things of wbioh I have 
just been teUiog yon. 

This confession, mnch of which was blotted 
ont, as if the writer had repented of making all 
known, amounted to abont this: The writer, who 
did not give his name, was living at one time, he 
said, in a certain backwoods settlement, of which 
he did not give the locality. While there, be had 
a quarrel with a man, woo waa sometimea em- 
ploved by him, and they were goisff to fight it on* 
with weapons, but were separated oy some neigh- 
bors. Shortlv after this, the writer, so be sud, i 
heard that a deer had been seen in a hollow of the ^ 
woods, near by where he lived, add he went out 
with his rifle to look for it. After a while, he aaw 
the deer move among some thick branches of a 
fallen tree, and dravmg a bead upon it, flred. 
Nothing stirrine, he went up to where be sup- 
posed the deer had fallen, and, to his horror, saw 
stretched out before him dead the man with whom 
he had quarreled in the morning. Un fortunately, 
the man wore a deer-skin cap, which led to tne 
miatake. 

Then remorse and fear overwhelmed the slayer, 
for he knew that, viewing his late quarrel with 
the dead man, all the neighbors wonla swear thai 
he had murdered him in spite, instead of by mis- 
chance. To remove aU traoes of the crime, then, 
he bethought him of a wily plan. When the top- 
hamper has been cut away £rom a great tree thai 
has been blown down by the wind, with its roots 
partly in the ground, auch is the spring of the 
roots, as he wMl knew, that the part of Uie tree 
left attached to them is jerked back into its place 
with a sudden snap, the roots falling into their 
old grooves as nice as a button, without leaving 
a trace of their having been torn up. Throwing 
the dead roan into the cavity then, be went for an 
ax which he kept in a hollow tree^ not fw oC 
'With thfs, he cut through the tree at a disfmoe 
of some twenty feet from the roots, when, no 
sooner had he jumped away clear from it than 4 
back it sprang, and the dead man's grave and 
monument were there in less time than it takes 
to tell about them. Then, the writer said, be 
carved a cross upon the tree with his ax. And 
that was all of the manuscript that was legible. 

Before the reading of this confession was quite 
finished, three of the party— I ^as one of them 
myself— had sprung to their feet, for the whole 
thing flashed upon us at once. The writer of the 
confession must have been Goff, and no one else. 
The person who bad bought out GofI, in clearing 
away the woods in the hollow already mentioned 
noticed a headless old basswood iree, with a erois 
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etrred iipoB il and tbis lie left standlog. aod hi 
oonne oTthne it tlirevr oot joung braochef and 
leaTes at the top, and bepame a landmark afnong 
tbe anrronnding Btunpa. 

For tbii tfee, then, a crowd of ns made with all 
speed, and after an hour's hard work wiib pick- 
axes and shoyels, we disinterred the remsins of a 
man. It was a mere skeleton, witii a few rags 
npon h, and the name of Morgan was jet to be 
seen carred on the stock of the mstj old rifle that 
laj bj H. This we expeoted» bnt what was our 
horror on searching the oari^ farther to find in 
it also the skeleton of a child, certain marks ret 
observable on the clotblpe of which showed that 
it was all that remained of GoiTs boy ? 

It would have been far to go to find a eoroner ; 
and whst good would a coroner hare been, any- 
how, since we had all made up our minds about 
the facts of this sad ease? What we all agreed 

rn was that while Qoff was engaged iq outtinff 
tree, his boy stole down unperceired, ana 
thinking that he saw his friend Morgan asleep at 
the foot of the great mass of upright roots, nestled 
in bj him, just as the tree sprang back, and so 
met with a terrible death at the bands of his 
father, who was all unconscious that the grave 
devised by bim for the slain man was also tlutt of 
his darling child. 

And so we buried the reaiains of the two at tbe 
foot of the old tree, which stands as a headstone 
for them to the present day. And now you know 
how it is that verj tall stumps of trees are some- 
times to be seen m the clearings. 
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This was a fanciful idea^ without doubt ; but as 
a bit of description in two words, it could not 
have been excelled. For his fingers were cer- 
tainly phantom-like. At a piano their peculiar 
shadowy appearance came out more powerfully 
than anywhere else ; the efl^ect upon people who 
watched them was corresponding. They seemed 
to flit about the white keys— much whiter than 
tbe ivory, indeed— and not to bring out the notes 
by striking, but by a ifeird, magnetic influence, 
that cannot be well by words described. So peo- 
ple lookinff on— and there '.were always many 
when h$ played— experienced first surprise, next 
interest, next a chilliness, and next horror. In 
the end they trickled away, and ran into little 

8ools elsewhere, and said, diffidently, what they 
fiought about it. 

"Oddr "Never saw the like before r "Ton 
mj soul it made my flesh creep I'' etci, etc. 

But Vslerie's expression met tbe need preoiselv. 
She said, with a uttle tum-up of her exquisiteir 

Sort nose, " Phantom Angers V* And henceform 
[elcbior Marck was known, behind his narrow 
back (where, however, be Seemed to have eyes) 
by that name, ,^ ' 

This, in the very beginning; makes him melo- 
dramatic ; and I am sorry, because some do not 
like melodramatic stories, and so will drop mine 
at once ; and because .melodramatic heroes are 
usually noodles. 

Herr Marck was palfr-H>f course ; bad light, and 
rather cold blue eyes; a. bad mouth; strong, 
white teeth; above them, a nose inclining a Uttle 
to be beakish. He was reserved i there was. in 
fact, a chin about bim, and peoole drifted bat 
little in his way, and he rarely talked. He pro- 
fessed that he could not; .but his silenae was evi-| 
dently due more to a constitutional inertnesa and 
a contempt for oonversation than any other mo- 
tive. , . < . 
It was profoundly calm that'evening, or, rather, 



dreamy. The stillnesa without seemed to have 
penetrated the v«e7 walls— the stiUness /Of the 
meek stars, the bright moon, and the whita iQOw. 
Bverybody seemed to be talking in laDjraid whis- 
pecs, and even the fire in tha grate wjased its 
gratefhl, gentle wsrmth without noise. The red 
ooals appeared to slet^. 

Suddenly the door opened as if for a Jj^ost, It} 
was only old Oantain Bothwell, trundling along 
by tbe aid of his great, creaking shoea— quita 
canoea— and his massive walkinMticlL almost 
large enough to have made a mast for * snip. For 
a sailor, he was by no means jovial— all thsit| they 
ill-naturedlv said, had bean taken out of hun br 
his wife before she died— and jo he sat down wi» 
a quiet bow, and fell into a study. The only oi^er 
person in the room who had been enjoying nis 
own sooiety exclusively was Herr Marck. He 
had been sofUy hnmminff to himself in the comer, 
and twiddling those restless fingers ; bnt now, at 
the appearance of the captaiU) he rose» and went 
over to him. 

"Why don't yon play cards, Mr. Marokt" 
asked the blunt officer, in a husky, hnrrieane kind 
of voice. 

" Because I do not find myself able to flsncr 
them, good captain. It is wasuoff brain, thought, 
diplomatic akill, and such sood things, to no pur- 
pose. Bnt I perceive that your nieoe ia fond of 

"Ay,ayr » 

" And also fond of a uIbq partner— (is nice the 
word I should use? I am olumay at English epi- 
thets). She always selecta the beat— 1I&. Ather- 
stone." 

The captain scowled. The German went on : 

"And now greatly they do enjoy themselves ! 
It is really a pleaaure for me to ait and look on 
and listen. Both so handsome and young, too !" 

"Ay, Ay 1'' growled the sailor, dryly. 

"And youth, sir, is the foam of nfe. Thev are 
happy who have youth ; I never had. I was Dom 
old and odd and wretched.'' 

These last words reached the sharp ears of Fre- 
derick Atberstone, who was at the card-table 
some yards off, and who had been oaatinff uneasy 
glances at Herr Marck ever since ne hs4 left his 
seat. 

" Talking some of Goethe and Byron's nonsense 
to your uncle." said Fred to Valerie, shufflinjpr bis 
pack excitedly. "And the old bufler swaUows 
eveiT word I It provokes me, confound it I" 

"Play, play I*^ interrupted Mrs. Jorry, who 
hated to lose time over eucnre. " Play, Fred I" 

"I can't, with my attention distracted there. 
The fact is, Valerie, your uncle is tha most pre- 
cious old pump I ever encountered in all my life. 
Anything can oe poked down bis throat." 

Valerie laid down her pencil, with wbioh she 
had been keeping account of games, and looked at 
Fred seriously. 

** I have told you, Fred, that I really oanntt 
aBow you to speak in my presence so disrespect- 
fully of my uncle," 

" But he is*an idioi^aoonfirlned idiot t For a 
man to have traveled aS much as he has, and to 
have learned so little, is a shame I I hate such I 
infernal stupidity, and sttch disgusling Mock-* 
iieads I They oucht to be pot oat of the world i'' 

He bad actualfy worked himself into a fievea 
passion. His cheeks were- red, hia eyes Uaxad, 
aod his fiats were olinchlBd. Mis. Jorry laughed ; 
but Valerie rose. « 

" Ton are mad. Miv Atberstone. oertainly," ehe 
said, in a very cold voiee, and wito mueh eamastf- 
4i«ss. " I ibali not listen to.yen any longisr. Da 
not speak to me again, sir." '-' 

She swepii away with gentle digi^^, and Fried, 
with a aeowl, went over ta the winopw, and bid 
himself in the folds of the curtain. 
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All of which Herr Marok had quietly ohserred, 

** Tlien» now !'* said ho, odmpassionafelT^. 
*' There we have another instanoe of what oard- 
playinff i« ! All our friends haye qoarreled." 

''^Thafs nothing/' said the safloT. "Quarrel 
ahont the like every daj. Soon make it op, dr." 

** Let me see/' oontlnaed the Oerman, appear- 
ing to examine more attentively. "No, 1 waa 
kn&iaken. It if only two of thera who have <inar- 
reled— yoor sweet niece, sir, and Mr. Frederick." 

Captain Rothwell looked more interested. 

"And so it cannot have heen abotit the cards; 
it is more likely to have been a loTe-qnarrel ! Ha, 

This eame out in a little burst of triumph. Herr 
Marek's laugh was a sort of internal chuckle — 
not precisely disagreeable, but singular. The 
captain's eyes began to dilate. 

"Impossible, Mr. Marok. There can be no 
snch contention between my nie^e and Mr. Pred- 
crick Atherstone. You hare mistaken the rela- 
tions between them. Till I am in the ground, my 
niece wiU never be placed in circumsunces to 
' have a love^uarrel with a&ybcdy ; and, sir.*'' said 
the old man, earnestly, "whether I am alive or 
dead, there shall never be anything of the love 
character between her and Mr. Fifederick Ather- 
stone." 

This method of formally repeating the young 
man's full name was certainly expressive. Herr 
Marck, who had lived in all countries, gave his 
shoulders a French shrug. 

By this time all in the room were listening, ex- 
cept the suMect of the conversation. 

"I thought he #as a most excellent gentle- 
man." 

"No doubt he is." 

" Tme-— perhaps nobody will deny it— he has a 
bad temper; that is to say, he is quick and terri- 
bl»->fieroe ; but that is a common fault. I have 
also understood that he has a great faculty— what 
call you4tf— for revenge." 

"So he has," chimed in Mrs. Jorry. "His 
hate is terrible. I know as well as I sit here that 
Frederick Atherstone in a fury would do mur- 
der." 

Herr Marck was horrifled. 

" Nay, nay t That I cannot credit, madame." 

"Nor I, Herr Marck/' aaid Valerie. "I am 
sogry with the hot-headed gentleman ; but I shall 
say nothing against him behind *his back ; nor. If 
1 can belpTt^ allow anything to be said." 

" Why are jfou his champion!" asked Captain 
BothweU, quickly. 

"I don't know why/' she answered, a little 
•onfnsed ; " unless, perhans. because he appears 
to have none. Herr Marck has uttered the only 
good word for him." 

" I am really proud of that distinction, made- 
moiselle," answered the man of the alender white 
Angers. "I do certainly greatly esteem Our 
M&d in the very core of my heart of heartsi 
ThiB savage, Moodtfanrsty hmnor, which von all 
^•ay he possesses, I deeply regret. And further- 
nsora» it it not pleasant for me to reflect that there 
exists a beUet however wild and cztravaganl 
ihaA ha W0nld take life." 

"Why I have the notion," aaid the good-na- 
tured, eaapiy-headed Mrs. Jorry, " ia, bcMose. in 
drairinc a partrait one day, he Ml Into socn a 
'TBge wuh h£i iageri, because they did not catch 
A oertaia shade, t somethings that ho got delibe- 
fataly iip» took hit pocket-^tol, went into the 
poriMor, and blew his forefinger half oiH" 

Thia tooUak speech, of oonrs^L created a lensa- 
li^n. The Oaraum looked nsaoh pained, Valerie 
•tartlad^thai^Mn deeply ■hoekad; but eld (^ 
lata MhwallteWas. 

"B«t»" noaaaad the nalaoky narrator of the 
aaaodote^ poatibly perceiving the oflbct of it, 



"suppose we change the subject. It is too 
gloomy for me. Mr. Marck, sive us soma music." 

Tbey pressed him, aod he went over to the 
pialid. He pushed np the stool with his knee, 
blew out a little pulf of breath right and lett, 
coughed slightly, and'then suddenly prodaced hia 
phantom fingers. 

Somehow, he never pla^red ^lemn pleeea in 
minor keys, and so was never necessitated to 




verv instant. His light introduction ended, ha 
dashed, with a brief preliminary pause, into the 
subject ; and be never failed to play on till evary 
one had left his side. 

This always occurred for the reason I have 
ffiven — none could endure the chill of thoae hoiri- 
ble, ghostly fingers. 

Wbhtever he was execnting— he mostly com- 
posed as he went along, ifnd immediately forgot 
every note after he had plucked It out— H waa 
beautiful; and Frederick Atherstone, to Uatea 
better, came out of his retreat in the window- 
curtains. 

Naturally, and much to his amasement, everr- 
body, despite the music, cast a gianoe at ms 
right hand. It was a broad, heavy fist— for ha 
was a large, burly nSftn^-and there waa confirma- 
tion; forefinger gone at the second joint 

The music over, Frederick said : 

" It is late, but I am going out for a ride acroaa 
the snow. I've been in a passion this evening, 
and I wish to get thoroughly cooled ofl"." 

"Ring for your horse, 'Mr. Atherstone," aaid 
Valerie. 

Perhaps this waa to mike it up with him. 

" Thanks : but no," ha answered, bursttnig into 
a bright smile at her. " My greatcoat it in the 
stable, and I shall have to walk across anyhow." 

" And," cried Herr Marck, rising cuiddy, and 
in a tone of remorse, "my poor aog! sweet 
AtousI named aftet the once celebrated Mr. 
Brummel's dog. I must get the poor thinflN or 
I shall have no company in my room to-ni^t — 
and it will die of the cold. Poor, poor Atooa I 
let me instantly rush to thy rescue I Mr. Fred- 
erick, I will order your horse, and bring him and 
the overcoat across, myself. 

He darted fh)m the room precipitate^. 

In ten minutes he was oack, sitting on the 
horse, and carrying his dog. He dismounted, 
and gave place to Frederick. We were all, except 
the captain, standing in the doorway. 

No sooner had Frederick put on his coat, than 
he began with much concern to searen hia 
pockets. It was a fhiitless investigation. 

"Confbnnd it!" he burst out "Fve loal 
something I" And he dashed madly into the 
darkness. ' 



XL 

Hbbb Mabok became malaaohoiy. Ha 

dered about the house and grounds fbr hours 
together. His piano was silent— his flngen con- 
cealed themselves In the darkness of his pooketa. 

Frederick Atherstone noticed these thmgs, and 
went to him. 

" What's the matter, Marek f ' 

"I cannot toU. I am gloomy. I have the 
blues." 

"It must be one of two tronbles — love, or 
money." 

The Oermaa laaghed. 

" Hew well yon cnehv the worid I It is money. 
I will tellvon all, becanse I know you can keep a 
secret ioq saw the fbreign letter I received lib 
other day! Well, that was from a fUeii] ui 
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-HBj bosom friend, mr Pythias I I lore 

him bejood life itself. He writes me for monej 
to pay a most padfcnlar debt, and I haye not one 
penny to gire Dim I Is not tnis hard V 



** Bather/' yawned Fred^ who was disappointed 
in Herr Maror s stoiy. *'But oanH yon borrow 
what you wadt?" 

''From whom, unless yonrseift" 




I.—*' AT vn Moiiarr 
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** ULy Aeor fellow, jon ean't froq^ me, for one 
good reaeon : praicticalljy i ba?e dodo. Toil ' 
won't beliere It, perhaps, out Fm not yet of age ; 
thao't be till next Jnne : and, conseqnentlT, I 
oao^'t put mf bands on a tingle cent till that tune 
aniTes.' 
fierr If arck grew Terr down-hearted, indeed. 

** 1 donH know what to do then !" 

« Don't despair, at anv rate. Try old Timber- 
toes. He has plenty, ana might aooommodate, on 
greatpersnasfon ." 

" Ton mean the sood Captain Bolhwell. Ah. 
TOO don't like bimf Foa hate him— don't 70a? 
Well, we all have peonUar fancies. Is be Tery 
wealthy?" 

« Enormonslr I" said Fred. *'He even has 
great lots in his bedroom. Miserly, yon see. I 
adjise a trial, Harck. 

** Thanks, thanks. If s bnt a faint hope ; bnt % 
hope at least." 

Now, Frederick that day had determined to pnt 
a question to Captain RothwelL too. He had re- 
solred to ask for the hand of Valerie, and he im- 
mediately reflected that it would be a matter of 
prudence to get in advance of the German. If 
two favors are asked in one day, the first is, of 
course, the one the more likely to be granted. 

Frederick encountered the old sailor prowling 
about the hothouse. It was a good day, the 
snow was nearly gone, and he was airins his 
rheumatic legs. Fred had determined to be num- 
ble and temperate. He approached, mvely. 

** Captain Rothwell, you are at leuure, I per- 
eeiye. May I speak with you five minutes f" 

'* I am at your service^ Mr. Atherstone," was 
the answer, cold and dignified. 

"Ton will listen patientlviill I have done. I 
love your niece. I snonld like your permission to 
marry her." 

He had not opportunity to make his sentence 
longer. The captain swung himaelf round, 
clinched his fists, grew red as blood in the face, 
and shrieked : 

" Sir, Tou " 

Fredenck stopped binu 

'* Tou gave me your word to hear me out." 

He then proceeded to run through quickly all 
the arguments he had previously arrabged to offer. 
But it was language — and raaier dramatic Ian- 
guaee. for who could bare helped that f —perfectly 
wasted. 

*'Hsve yon said all, young man? Now hear 
me 1" cried the captain, hotly. " You can' t have 
my niece. Thaf s the end of it. Nobody shall 
have her till I am dead ; and ycu shan't have her, 
whether I'm alive or dead." 

" Why not I, sir f 

Fred'e blood began to boiL 

"Beoanse I hate you, if y^ must know. 
Everybody has a prejudice ; mineV against yon. 
Valeria shall have a more worthy man, if any." 

"Tou insult me!" 

** I don't care, boy, whether I do or not!" said 
Bothwell, roughly. ^' Who are you, jackanapea f 

Atberstone's breath oame fast, and in little 
fetches ; his ruddy skin turned wlute and sicUy ; 
his body swayed from side to side. 

** I cannot control myself, man !" he whispered. 
** Don't tempt me too Cm*, for God's sske I Tou 
know my demon temper 1" 

"Pah!" 

It was the essence of contempt, this ilic^hi puff 
fh>m the sailor's lips. 

" Tou miserable old coward I you take advan- 
tage of my weakness !" said the other, clinching 
his nails all the palms of his hands bled. 

The captain had hardly beard this, when he 
rsised his neat stiok, aoised it over kosiiead «n 
and brought it down acBoss Fssaeriffk 



Ai^Mtstons^s bvoad sbonldeis. 



^' The rod is for the impudent sehoolboy,'' hm 
said. 

The young man received the blow without • 
wince. There was a pause. He suddenly turned 
and darted «way like a madman. 

That night, Herr Marck encountered htm < 
ing up the steps of the gre^>piazza. 

"How pale you look! Where have jou 

all day? Biding, I suppose? Well, I did no« 
ask we good captain. * His face was unfavorableu 
To-morrow will do.'' 

Frederick seized his arm, and glared into his 
eyes. 

"Do yon know, Marck, what is the noUssi 
passsfe in Shakespeare?" be hisaed. "It is 
Otbelto's cry— 

•Bkwd, iSfoI Blood* Moodl' " CZ 

The clock in the turret had just boomed out the 
hour of one. There was a dreadful shriek, coming 
apparently fh>m the third corridor, and ringing 
throughout the house. 

A single word was uttered, in the voice fl{ % 

an: 

"Murder!" 

Everybody in the bufldinff rose, threw on* some 
garment, seized a Ught, and ran. 

The door of Captain Rothwell' s apartment was 
open. Those who entered saw a fearful sight. 

The old sailor lay on the bed, stabbed and 
strangled to death. On the white wall near bis 
gray, matted hair was the print of a bloody hand. 

Herr Marck, with it«rting eyes, pointea it out 
with his phantom forefinger. 

"Bee,'^ said he, "seel The rig^t band, and 
the forefinger gone at the second Joint. Oh! 
Atherstone, my dear fhend, what does lUt 
meanr 

Frederick Atherstone stood stock-stiU, Uka a 
man in a dream. ^ 

OBAPm in. 

" What does it mean ? It means thai be Ins 
been foully murdered— by whom, I know notl" 

" But it is the print of your own bsnd!" eiied 
the German. " A fearful reooUeotion rushes over 
me, my friend I What were your last words to 
me this night when I encountered yon on yonr 
wav to bed ? Tou shrieked ' Blood!' Oh I dear 
Atherstone, for the sake of thyself and all, ezplaiB 
this!" 

Atherstone pulled up the sleeve of his srm, and 

?laaBd his right hand upon the crimson stain, 
'he coincidence was exact. 

A look of horror, deeper yet than that wbieh 
had preceded it, sat on the faces of sll. 

The younc man then slowly raised ^ smna 
hand above bis head. 

" As heaven is my Judge, I am innocent t" 

But with the shadow stUl on evoy eountensnee^ 
all shrank away but one. and lefl bim with the 
dead. This one was Valerie. She Was on her 
knees, her hesd buried in the pillow. He paused, 
and looked at her in lilenoi. She rose, snd eon- 
fronted him. 

"Do fou beUeve whsi I assertf be aakad, 
quietly. 

^* I win not hold yon innocent," said she, " tlB 
yon bring better proof of that Innocence than iki» 
of your piilt." 

He bowed his head, and lefl her. 

Hardly had he guned the corridor when he 
heard a querulous voioe apparently calling sobm 
animal, it was the voioe of Herr Jilsrok. 

" Atous, where are you f Where are you, I 
aavf Oh, thill is wUt it is te have a silly dog, 
wbo cannot be nrustea alone 1 Tou have' run onaa 
more. It is distraeting r 
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'< What ttow. Hot Marakf tsked AtberttoiM. 
** Uj Utile dog is gone. 1 nn from my room in 
■o gTMt a horrr tbii I forgot to tlote tbo door. 
The little fiend to bo fond ofovtsido thst it makee 
off at erery opportunity. It la fled now» and will 
take to the woods, and be starred to death, for it 
is atnpid, and oan nerer find the way baek. Oh, 
I an so troubled thUi susefsble^ night t" 

*< Nerer mind the dog, man," saM the other, 
angrily. ''Mnrder has been done here; the 
eorpse lies in yonder room ; yon had best seek 
the Tillain who has done so dreadlbl a deed !" 

" I know, 1 know, sir,*' answered Berr MardL 
sharply. <^Bat under yonr oironmstaaeee, I 
shoula not be so anzions for inyestigation. ne- 
fieot weU, Mr. Frederick Atherstone." 
** What do yon mean by this insolence f ' 
"Ah, forgiTe me. I am hasty, becanse I am 
provoked at the wretched dos. Let me take a 
ii^t, and search the grounds. 
They parted. 

None retired again to bed that night The ser- 
Tants were sent off to ihe adjoining town, with 
news of the murder, and a request Tor the pres- 
ence of a coroner and the police. 

Frederick Atherstone, as soon ss breakfast was 
snnonnced, went down, and took a position at the 
head of the table. All looked at him in wonder, 
and with the ssme horror as before. 

<* Ton beUcTe me guilty,'* said he. ** I see it in 
every eve. But I hare sworn that I am not, and 
to tms 1 shall stand while I haye breath sufficient 
in my body to utter it. The officers of justice 
will srrive by noon. Let them come to my room, 
and take me thenoe to prison." 

He went away, and left the breakfast to be eaten 
in a silence that was cfaill and ghastly. 

At precisely noon, the police arriyed. First they 

ezamlned tlie scene of the crime ; next, the core 

ner and a msgistrate heard the testimony, and 

finally they went to look for Frederick Atherstone. 

Be was not in his room. 

This was as great confirmation as oould haye 
been a judge's msI of death. 

Pursuit was ordered. At the moment they 
entered the grounds from the house, they con- 
fifonted the suspected man. 

** You came a little sooner than I had antici- 
pated," ssid he; "but it U sU the same. Take 
me." 

The inmates of the house were standing at the 
windows. The sun was shining brightly on the 
snow, snd the air was fresh ana generous. Sud- 
denly Herr Marck opened the piassa-door, and 
came down the steps. 

*' Gentlemen," said he, "do you belieye thia 
man to be guilty t" 

** Let us first make the trial of that print on the 
w^" ssid the magistrate. 

They returned to the chamber of the crime ; it 
need not be ssid that all suspicion was confirmed. 
"So be HI" broke in Herr Marck. "I only 
wafted for the decision of authority. Mr. Frede- 
rick Atherstone, yon are a murderer ; at y6ur trial 
I shidl be the principal ifitness against /ou. The 
end will be death 1" 

He had hardly uttered these words when there 
were nattering footsteps heard at the door. A 
little oog came trotting in. There was something 
in its month. 
A bloody gloye I 

The man of the phantom fingers turned horribly 
fiyid, and fell against the crimson smear that was 
on the waU. 

<<I ste it allt" suddenly shrieked Frederick 
Atherstone. "That man has done this deed. 
Arrest him I" 

The dog eame quiefly around, dropped the 
rioye, fix^ its wild eyes on its master, stooped 
ue a eat, and sprang at his throat 



''Oir, AtousI Ton Httle deyfl, off; I say t It 
is I, your master, yon are ehoking !" 

The speotatoit l^*'^* ^ powerless and horri* 
fied surprise. 

" My sloye I" continued the excited Athentone, 
in a yowe of tkandei^ " my gloye, stolen from, 
me, • as I can proye, but a Um nights since. I 
missed it from my pooket the ni^t I took the 
ride^ after my parrel with Valerie. Do you not 
see, gentlemen, the dreadful depttis of tnis oon- 
spiraey sgainst me f This wreton did the murder, 
then msrled the wall with the print of my hand, 
to threw the smmlcion on me. OomMffSk gentle- 
men, for yourselVes. Look, look !— tne gloye and 
the stain coincide identically! It is heayen's 
own woik, this attestation of my innocence ; for, 
obserye, be writhes betweep the teeth of his own 
dog, .who haa betrayed him! Do not let him 
eseape ! He wifi wrench away the dog, and fiy, if 
you do not seise him !" 

Msrck struggled with the animal for life. The 
long, white teeth pressed into his throat were 
strimgling him. 



vu, Jemon !" be gasped. " The dog is mad. 
my friends I Tske him away, or he will kill met 
See, he is on my chest and dings to my pipe of 
breath I I shall fall of exhaustion, and mj aeath 
will be on your heads !" 

Atherstone, recoyering his presence of mind, 
rushed forward, and pulled away the frantio beast 
The officers then seized the German. 

Ue panted in silence for nearly thre^ minutes. 
By this tkoe, eyery person in the house had 
entered the room. 

** It is so !" came forth, in dry, husky words. 
" I confess I planned as you haye perceiyed. Was 
Inotcleyerf' 

He looked up, and then around at the faces star- 
ing at him. Then he laughed. 

" But I haye failed— perdition seize my accursed 
luck— I hare failed I" 

He dropned into a chsir, and hid his eyes in his 
long, slender, ghostly fingen. But by another 
efibrt, he recoyered himseu, took them away, and 
spoke sgain. 

" I confess my crime," said he, " because I am 
tolerably confident, from what has happened, that 
the deyu has deserted me, and that, at my trial, I 
should be found guilty. Now, as to details : My 
motiye, in the first piece — ^it was want of money. 
I took the old captsin's out of his sea-chest, and 
hid it in my water-pitcher, which possesses a false 
bottom. Returning to this room, the dog followed 
me— curse him ! — and saw the stab I gaye. But 
was not the good Rothwell already deadt He 
was; choked by these pretty white finffers, that 
play the piano so nicely. I used the knue, which 
you will find also in the water-pitcher, to get 
some blood wherewith to pot oyer the gloye : of 
course, one cannot print without ink. Thai 
isall.'^ 

It is not pleasant to elaborate narratiyes such 
as this, when they have reached so great a crown- 
ing-point of horror. Therefore, I condense the 
rest. 

Herr Marck was tried, and, of opurse. conyieted. 
But he poisoned himself with the nicotine of a 
pipe he was. by a special fayor, allowed to smoke, 
the night before his execution. 

His conduct while in prison was curious. He 
made prints of his phantom fingers all oyer the 
walls, where some orthem may be seen yet And 
in one spot he drew the portrait of a dog— Atous. 
Underneath he wrote : " When a roan loses the 
friendship of his dog, he is friendless, indeed." 
This wss in German, and in that langusge had 
more point than it can be giyen in a translation. 

Atherstone and Valerie married ; but not until 
he had succeeded in disciplining his temper. It 
is now yery good. 
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A CBOAT OF THE MIUTABY FRONTIER. 



A Qroat of tbe BSOttarF rnmttar. 

Tn Military Frootier ef the Avstriui Empire is 
s traot oa the Turkish border, snbfeot to piirtioii- 
lar regulstions, mud under militsrj controL This 
eKoepllonal state of Attairs has oad its efeots on 
tbe whole STStem of the country, and by no means 
a healthy one. The people are aasefetlea^ improTi- 
dent, nomadio, liable to be diralaoed by the ezi- 
gencies of military servioe. Tbe diflerent raoes 
are somewhat mingled, bat the Croats abound. 
Oxie of these is represented in our illustration. 



standing by the peeuHar store in use in tUs 
resion. 

Although no enemy is at hand, all through thia 
district are militarr stations, where five or aix 
GrAnser, as they caU the Croat soldiers, aleep, or 
lounge br their muskets of Albanian form, iHiieh 
hang on ttie wall, or near their stores in Wiater. 

. Their dress is a brown Jaoket^ with coarse white 
shirt and pantaloons, orer which in Winter is tike 
hooded red olosk. 

At their sash are a pistol or two, and a dirk, 
with the bona handle scl with coral or glass. 
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A D0MS8TI0, haying been sent to purchase a 
bottle of capers, forgot her erfand, and asked 
for a bottle of frolics. 

'* Jakes,** said a yoting wife to her hnsband, 
a few davs after marriage, ^* yon were honest 
enough to tell me that the chimney smoked, 
hut whr dldnt you tell me tbat you smoked 
yourselt V 

A TSAOHBB said to a little girl at school : 
<' If a naughty girl should hurt you, like a 

good girl, you would forgive her, wouldn't 

your 
"Yes. ma'am,** she replied, "if I couldn't 

catch her !** 



Which requires the most rope, a ship-rigger 
or a thSmble-rlgser ? The ship-rigger, of 
course. Which deserres It most? Why, the 
thlmble-rlgger. 

Thb following epitaph Is to be seen in a 
Parisian cemetery. The author of it is a for- 
lorn American widower : ** Sacred to the 

memory of Theodora, the beloved wife of , 

proprietor of the newspaper. Yeariy sub- 
scription francs, payable in advance. She 

was a good wife and an excellent mother. 

The publishing office is in Street ; knock 

loudly at the door. Thou art bitterly regretted, 
oh, much-loved wife! Bejected manuscripts 
are not retomed.** 




*i%p pvi ajlf in that tufor-dowl, b^ 1 wiU turn U over, hooh the tiu^ar^ and My the 

fy upaet it," 



Thi night before a Boston man died his 
fklthftil wife watched by his side all through 
the dreary hours, with no companion but the 
dying husband and a copy of " Jack Sheppard.** 



Ow one ooeaslan the Bishop of B- 



> In 
Bootland, was enteitalntng his choir at his 
private resldenoe. After dinner, cheese and, 
amongst other things, lettuces followed, and 
the bishop handed a dish of the latter to one 
of his young guests, who, after looking at it 
some thae, said : 
** Na, u^my lord, thank yon ; I like my kail 



A Pasibiah recounts that he met recently, in 
a railway carriage, en rotOs to Toulouse, a very 
agreeable and wM-hurtmoted person, who said 
he was a professional man. He parted with 
this co/n^pagnan (fe voyage with some regret, 
and with an exchange of cards ; the agreeable 
person adding, as he gave his, '^ It would aflbrd 
him great pleasure at any tine to be useful to 
him profosslonaUy.** Politeness forbade him 
looking at the card tBl he had got out of sight, 
when he found it was that of the pobHo execu- 
tioner of Paris. There was no mistake. Under- 
neath the name was the statement of the 
professional pnnolt. 
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BNI01fA8» CHARADB8, ETC. 



1.—. 

Irpriraals or finals downward jo« rood, 
You'll find ono t'whoso Togorieo 

Cetar tbongbt proper a placo to ooDcedo 
In his first Book of Commentaries. 

1. To discoTcr this, Just take a map 

Of Sooth Amenoa. Scan it. 
It is a rirer which majhap 
Toa'li saj that find joa cannot. 

2. This is a sailor— a midd j bold ; 

Of one of them Manyat a tale has told. 
8. A murderous ^n is named bj this, 

TonMl easily tell me what H is. 
4. Webster's meaning to this is given. 

As one from home and country driyeo. 
6. In marine phrase we use this word 

When all is right and undisturbed. 
6. If this to know yon t^jtt intent, 

You'll find by it a medley's meant. 
7 If I my hate wished to express, 

rd ose this word; what is it?— guess. 

8. To know this word you wish to ^, 
Curtail a portion of the eye. 

9. This is a certain brand ot ale, 
To find it out you cannot fail. 

S.—LoaooBiPH. 

The fox is said to do mr whole. 
By night, through woodland shaoes. 

When seekinir for the feathered prey 
Along the uiomy glades. 

Beheaded, then so quick the change, 

He'd fancy me, no doubt, 
A bird he s'eldom gets. I fear ; 

Of course, you'll find it out. 

Behead again, and, if transposed 

Aright, the word will be 
A Titer's name that you know well, 

Not fifty miles away. 

Again transpose, and it supplies 

A liquor's name, I'm told. 
That makes (nor brandy, mm, nor gin) 

The drinker stout and bold. 

Behead again, and forward read, 

An article am I; 
Restore, and back, without my last, 

Another, you must say. 

Once more curtail, one only form 

Of me there will remain — 
A number, neither more nor less. 

Than that you will explain. 

8.— SqUARI WOBDfl. 

An Indian weieht; to linger: misfortune; a 
coiupound of hydrogen and carbon ; to anneal, 
and a coi^ unction; a French land measure. 



To turn; king of the fairies; columnar; a 
species of palm urees ; sums ; perceptions, trans- 
posed. 

6.— DOUBLB ABrrHMOBBM. 

Tree and 261; harper and 100; bear and 
1,101 1 Kent and 1 g; rue and 8,000; hosp and 
1,103 : bane and 62 u ; one noun and 1,000. If you 
read down the initials and finals of the abore, you 
will find the names of two celebrated literary 
partners. 

6. 

At cricket my first you're apt to get ; 

My last at a Broadway tailor* s ; 
And as sure as there's an a>f>habet, 

My total is prix'd by sailors. 



In S^weden and Persia my primal is Mea: 
In Holland and China my next is rerealed ; 

My third has in Eg;jpi for eenturias been. 
And my fourth la America's nqgly ec 
oealed. 

In Asia aai PuMsa my fifth wUl be foand: 
In Denmark my sixtb la security's placed ; 

Hy next In Australia doth icreatly abound. 
And my last in old England b aaii^ traced. 



When yon* re Joined these together, ia 
precise, 
A famed English dramatist springs to joor 

A naa of creat parts, though addicted to riee. 
Who in debt and in porerty ended his daya. 

7.— LoQOOBirs. 
Complete, I fiee from danger: behead, I am » 
stem ; again behead, I am a headland ; transpose, 
I am a degree of celerity ; deprire of a letter aod 
transpose^ I am a plant and its fruits : transpose, 
I am a simpleton ; ourtail, rererse, I am a rel»- 
||pn ; and behead, I am an article. 

8.— Squabb Woans. 

The god of lore: a fiat; to oonrerse; islssda; 
the name of a goddeas. . 
9. 

Metrical compositions; a musical enterlaiii- 
ment ; at no time; Toracity ; a mineral product. 

10. ?♦ 

An attendant : perfume ; kinds of earth ; a smaU 
insect; one of the senses. 

11. — AUTBIIOBBM. 

Bore-gun, 660; rue, 160, en; Oo, 102: no reat* 
6 ; agen sin ; one, 1,000 ; qasy, aga, 51 ; 0, no art 
1 ; bar oar, 650 ; farrot, 1,000; but so, 1,150 : as ye 
rat, 2,060 ; rents, 1,06»; rout. 111 ; no hat 1,051. 

Initials and finals, down, name two weli-knowii 
poets. 

» • * 

AvswBBS TO Chabaobs, Ebiomas, Etc., nr 

JUKB KlJltBBB. 

1. Lord Lytton, Eugene Aram, thus— LyrE, 
Ormolu, Bin€k DonB, LsocooN, YorkshirB, 
TalaverA, TiireR, OrchestrA, Nizall. 8. Pride, 
rides, idols, Delia, essay. 8. Opal, pose, Asia, 
lead. 4. Ibis, bore, iron, sent 6. Kent, Hero, 
Cleon, Oallus, Phebe, Paulina. 6. Life. 7. Shel- 
ley, Addison, thus— >'hAkesneare. HurDis^ ColB. 
ri^ge, GoLdsmTtb, WiLlis, LongfEllOw, YouNg. 
8. Smarts, marts, arts, rats, tars, star, sat, at t 
(tea), trams, rams, Mars, arms, Sam, (d)am, ma, 
m, mats. Mat, tam-tam. 9. Yulcan — Lucan ; 
ATemus— Venus ; Vesta, seat, sea ; Circe, rice, 
ice ; Hydra, dray, ray. 10. tienegambia, Gnada- 
lonpe, Sacramento, Kewfonndland, Rio' Qraode 
do Santiago, Beloocbistan, Terra del Fuego, Red 
River of the North. 11. Coral, opera, reign, ai^e, 
lanes. 12. James, arert metre, error, stem. 18. 
Start, throw, argue, route. Tweed. 14. Amend, 
mend, Amen, men. 16. Malpas (birthplace of 
Heber) thus— Milston, birthplace of Addison : Aid- 
winkle, birthplace of Drrden ; Liverpool, birth- 
place of Mra. Hemans; t^oultry, London, birth- 

glace of Hood; Alton, biikbplaee of Withera; 
tratford-on-ATon, birthplace of Shakespeare. 

16. Pink rose, thus— PeaB, lodigO. NutS, KioE. 

17. Because it is a full hour (flower ). 18. Because 
they descend lower than other men to do dirty 
work, and the produce ot their labor (coal) is only 
fit to be burnt. 



It is a bad sigfi to be skillfhl ia apologlii^ 
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1. NOD nLLOw— Morpheus. 

WqsN bettlDg men say tbeyV take you, take 
care It's not in. 

You may always recognize a champagne 
maker by his fl£z. 

Etiqusttb— If you pay a visit, It is not 
necessary to take a receipt. 

A MAN may be ashamed of the ihshlon of 
the nose, although he follows It 

AxoTHBB.— In what way does the law rating 
to crossed checks apply to taruns r 

A msiit's first rule In arithmetie Is addition, 
but his heirs generally begin with dlTision. 

It is said that Schuyler Ck>l(hz— but who 
wants to know any more about Schuyler Col- 
fax! 

Gomn styled architecture *< Frosen Made" 
Ckderidge calls Christian architecture <' Petrified 
Beligion." 

Do NOT kick every stone In the path. More 
miles can be made in a day by going steadily 
on than by stopping. 

Thb b^d to be avoided, next to an onion-bed, 
is probably the bed of the river— unless one is 
partial to sheets of water. 

Ip It takes a man tw<r days to make a post 
hole in broken ground, how long will it take 
him to make a broken post whole ? 

A MissiNa man was lately advertised for, and 
described as having a Roman nose. He wont 
be found. Such a nose as that will never 
tumup» 

Hebb's the new style of thing In the Illinois 
papers : ** Miss S. E. Raymond declines to be a 
candidate for a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Bloomlngton.^ 

It ill a little singular how much valuable time 
a man will take in studying tbe postmark of a 
letter to see where it -"omes from, when be can 
open the letter and find out at once. 

An English paper, speaking of a man who 
was kicked by a horse> says : ^^ His Ufe was 
extinct for a short time, but rocovered so that 
he reached home on Saturday evening." 

An English lady ate oysters all through the 
month of August, when she could get them, 
under the supposition that there was an ^^ r " 
in that month. " Orgust " was tbe way she 
spelt it. 

A TELBSOOPE has becu erected which brings 
tho moon within eighty miles of the earth. 
The people up in Goshen, who mamuflictnre 
cheese for a Hying, are properly alarmed at 
this, and have called a town meeting. 

AxoNo the spoony bits of goodness which 
gem the provincial pre s, we read : 

^* Value tbe ft'lendshlp of him who stands by 
you in the .storm.'' 

What for? He only wants you to let him 
come under your umbrella. , 



A ROUND Of pleasure sometimes renders it 
difilcolt to make things square. 

FoRTUNi may fevor fools, but that^ a poor 
reason why you should make a fool of yonndt 

Pawnbrokers and drunkards ars always 
taking pledges ; tbe foitauot sometimes keep 
them. 

A FOBno Hibernian explains that love is 
oommonly spoken of as a ** flame," because it 
is a tinder sentiment. 

Wht are Indian servants caHed coolies? 
Probably because their principal duty is to fisn 
their masters in the heat of the day. 

California housewives describe soda as 
<^ that ere stuff which you put in biscuits to 
make 'em get up and Grecian bend them- 
selves." 

Mat we inquire what is the best motto for a 
postman on Valentine's day f Bap-tat Amor ! 

[The postman on that day must adore KOZ 
beginning, and a door knocks ending.] 

A TouNO termer in Rhode Island being ad^ed 
if he believed In a future state, replied : 

^^ In course I does, and Pm going to enter it, 
tew, Just as soon as Betsy gits her things 
ready." 

At a spirit meeting, the other night, a gentle- 
man requested the medium to ask what amuse- 
ments were most popular in the sphrlt world* 
The reply was : 

<* Reading obituary notices." 

An Inquiring man hereabouts thrust his 
fingers into a horse's mouth to see how many 
teeth the horse had. The horse closed his 
mouth to see how many fingers the man had. 
The curiosity oi each was ftilly satisfied. 

An Irishman, referring to the sudden death 
of a relative, was asked If he lived high. 

** Well, I can't say he did," said Terrance, 
**buthedledhlj?h." 

Like the banks in those days, he was sus- 
pended. 

Drtden was so bound up in his books that 
his wife exclaimed : 

^^ I wish I were a book, that I might always 
be in your society." 

'^ I wish you were an almanac, so that I could 
change you every year," replied he. 

A SMART boy, having been required to write 
a composition on some part of the human body, 
expanded as follows : '^ The Throat — A throat 
is convenient to have, especially for roosters 
and ministers. The former eats com and crows 
with it; the latter preaches through his'n and 
ties it up." 

'* I THINK Jobs labors under the impression 
that he is not wanted here," said Prunklns to 
his wife, at the same time nodding bis head in 
the direction of her nephew. 

*'0h, dont trouble yourself abont that^^ re- 
plied tbe wife; ^*Jobn Is too lasy to labor 
under anything, even an impres^au" 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 




*'D0t8 BB BMOKB?" 

Tobacconist (to jouth who has been turning oyer the stock of pipes for the last half hour, 
and bought nothing. )—*' Ah! 1 H€ tohat it U—permU me to nave the honor of measuring 
you for a pipeP* 



It /g< 



TBAQffT^nr children to help themselyes, bat 
do not encourage them to extend the habit to 
what does Qot belong to them. 

^*What*8 that?" said a teacher, pointinfip to 
the letter X, to a little ragged urchin, 

'* Daddy's name."* 

** No, my boy.** 

'' Tes, It 18 ; 1*76 seen him write It i good 
many times.** 

Giuct GRKBinrooD, allnding to rece|it exhl- 

^bltions.at the seat of Qoyernment, says : " The 

^unsatlsfoctory nature of these explanations, the 

failure of our great expectations, the preparious 

condition in which honorable gentlemi^n are 

left, after all their (htntic efforts to * set ' ihem- 

selyee right befbre the country, reminds ti^e of 

the moumlul foundering of a Mississippi stei 

boat, as described by an eye-witness : 

^ < She hoTe and sot, and sot and hOTe, 

And high her rudder fluUf^ ; 

And erery time she hove and sot, 

A wusaer leak she ^nmgj ^ 



.yk nAv in London, who had made a forto^ 
as proprietor of a newspaper, wanted to name 
a vessel << The Printer's I>evt1,** In memory of i 
his old business ; but that name being thought j 
too long, the craft was called *^The I>eTll'* for 
short ; and this name prorlng prejudtolal to -- 
the owner, he finally got it changed, to ^'The 
NewQboy.** 

UNDna the head of the Sanetnary of Super- 
stition, (he Jfute glTea us some rary ftuny 
adrerUMments, of a rellglo-oommerolal sort, 
coAected fh>m Christian papers, such as : 

«( BuJtter Wanted— Must be a Single Man and 
one ^or the Lard's redeemed fiunlly. A Scoteb- 
man prefbrred. Address Mr. Allen, Inehmartin, 
Inchture, Perth." 

And in Its adTcrtlslttgootaimBB it girea ut the 
following : 

<* Wanted, in a olty of the West, two efficient 
lady teachers that are free firom all religious 
prejudices. Applications will be reoelTed at 
the oilloe of the iHte.** 
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